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PRE  FACE. 
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TilK  Eilitur  ii'iii's  tliai  lie  tan  refer,  witli  ( riiilidcnce,  to  tin'  cuhtents  <<','  tlic  si^oiiil  volmno  <>''  ••Ai.u 
ituiM)  Tin;  WoKi.i)"  ill  iirmif  of  ilic  iiitcri'st  id'  that  publicixtioii  iis  n  rrcdiil  of  \ hvmljcs,  tiMVr'.s,  ;iuil 
a'K entires  tli>'  I'oanty  aiul  aoL-iiracy  rt'  its  illiistralinn^,  and  tin'  zeal  aiiil  ilisLTiiiiiiiatinii  witli  wliii-li  it/ 
lia>  lici'U  carried  on.  (JiisA,  tin'  "  I^iiol'!!  of  tin'  .\iitille<,"'  and  "tin;  (Ji'ninrtlie  Aiiii!ri'':iii  Soa-^."  witli 
it.s   lialinv    ski'-;  and    |iictiii'o.sini('   fni'ius,  ii-<  u'lovcs  <if  oranj^es,   li;,dil    liaiiilun^,    and    ia|M'riiig    [laliei-tnu.s. 


it«    uKitk'y  iiL>|iiilatii)n — tlic  majority,  ala 


! 


t'l'doiil — its   sjilondiil   cdiliccs,  and    its  vast  I'L'siiiirL'f^.  (.peiiod 


till'  lial!.  The  last,  and  tlie  siu'ccs--t\il  search  after  Sir  Jnhn  l-'raiiklin  and  his  hriiM'  but  niifortuiialo 
eonipauions,  lullowed  .suit.  Tin'  Erchvs  and  7\rror  as  tli  y  wciv  ere  inist'oi'tiiue  overtook  thi'in  ;  tho 
ii.aliant  little  /'>.<;  frozen  ii|i  in  its  ]iat]i  of  di-mveiy  ;  the  ojienim;  ef  the  records  on  King  WiUiani  Laud, 
and  the  river  mouth,  wliidi  ninny  of  the  fin,'iti\('s  reached  nn  tlieir  fata!  lliqlit,  were  all  in  tnrn  hrotight 
licinre  till'  reader.  It  i-;  a  sad  .story,  hnt  one  to  which  the  deej:  interest  "f  daring  iier-^everance  and  "f 
prolonged  siiUi;riiig  will  ever  attiieh   itself. 

A  l'i'a;,'nieiit  of  the  more  civilised  I'oast  of  ilie  Adri.itie  —  Dai.m  \i'|  \,  with  all  its  reminisecnce.sof  Uomuii, 
lllyriun  and  Venetian  tiiins— a  •.(lorious  relic  of  the  niiddle-ages  nestliiij;  on  the  eontiues  of  Kurope — in 
pei^ple  the  most  picturt"-(juc  in  the  (,'hristian  world,  and  its  I'llilice.s  unrivalled  in  their  comliinatioii  of  Italian 
elegance  with  Sliv\  ic  vii,'oiir,  made  a  pleasant  transition  from  siieh  se\ero  scene.-- as  wore  presented  by  tliu 
oonteiiiplation  of  an  Arctic  winter.  Str.ingi!,  that  close  by  the  favoureil  lionni  of  literature,  art, 
.iiid  science,  in  olden  tinn"-,  and  where  all   the  Ueputilican  \  irtiios  once  shone,   with  a  lustre  that   rivalled 

Venice  and   ficnoa — separated  by  unly  a  liarren  precipitous  mountain  region — w>'   should   find  a  tril f 

Slavonic  Highlnnder.s,  the  nio.st  wnrliko  in  Muropi-,  and  from  long  persecution,  placed  as  tliey  are  on  tlie 
very  border  land  of  Christianity  and  .Muhammadanism — the  most  sanguinary  and  cruel.  We  allude  to  the 
^fontenegriiies  nr  Tchernagori — the  Black  ^rountainocrs,  depicted  in  our  pagesi,  and  whom  it  lias  been  the 
lirst  impulse   v\itli  a   new  Sultan  to  attempt  once  more  {><  subjugate. 

Faraway  in  the  Sonthorn  Pacilic  Ocean  there  lies  a  groii|i  nf  islands,  remarkable  for  being  a  little 
ivorld  ill  thonisches,  the  '.greater  number  of  their  inhabitants,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  being  found 
iinwliere  else,  and  ti  which,  tipon  the  principle  of  altci'nating  between  the  wild  ami  savage  and  tlio 
more  artiticial  portions  of  the  globe,  we  turned  from  our  wanderings  in  the  (lotliic  streets  of  llignsii, 
with  all  the  zest  diTived  from  the  contrast  of  the  curious  in  nature  with  the  picturoscnie  and  fantastic  in 
.u't.  The  C!.vi..\i'Ao0.s,  of  coralline  ami  \'oleauie  origin,  led  iis  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  chamcter  ainl 
distribution  of  Coral  I>lands  geuci-ally — undoubtedly  of  all  the  phenomena  that  diversify  the  faci'  of  the 
earth  the  uio.st  interesting  and  llio  most  rich  with  promises  to  tho  fiitme  ;  and  wo  gcluctuJ,  as  u.\aiup1e.'<, 
Whitaundiiy  Island,  the  Keeling  Islands,  the  Maldivnv,  and  the  Society  Islnuds. 

Pncific  M.  W.  •-'i-^ory  Dept.' 

'^  li  \^'l  P  R  O  V  i  r )  'T 1  .'^.  . ,   L    ■  .^^  A  R  Y      ' 

vijrouiA,  a.  c. 
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( tiici'  luiii'c  back  again  from  a  world  in  tin.'  cour--L'  (if  tbvni.itinii,  tn  ;i  world  in  ]irogri  -s  of  decay,  wiili 
only  tlif  tonus  and  relics,  quaint  and  |iictnrcai(Uc,  riili  in  dt  tail,  and  v'l'rjjcous  a-;  a  wlmlc,  yet  niinoiH  and 
<lccre[iit,  of  times  gone  by,  to  boast  of  Tlic  nioiiasti-ries  of  the  rciiowiiod  .Mount  .\tiios  captivate  by 
tlii'ir  legendary  s|ili'ndour,  their  va.stncss,  ami  Ibrmer  wraith  ''iid  liixnry,  their  o\c|ui>ite  s}ieciincn>  of 
.•ircliitcctiu'e,  scnl[iture,  carving,  and  |i.dnting,  and  their  rare  books  and  niainiscri[its  ;  but  all  tiie.so  treasured 
charms  arc  lost  npon  theii'  present  dcgenorati  ocruiwuts.  who  have  neither  the  taste  or  the  knowledge 
to  appreciate  a    single  work  of  art   that  has  bi'cn  consigned  to   their   pious  charge. 

The  Great  Plains  of  Noktii  Amkkica — tie-  importance  of  which  to  the  future  of  the  New  World 
has  not  yet  bei'U  sufficiently  nomiirehcnded,  but  w  liieli  will  one  clay  probably  separate  tluee  or  tour  >tates  or 
kingdoms  in  the  East  from  as  many  in  tin-  We-.t — i-uiic  nc.\t  under  consideration,  .iiid  tin;  subject  was 
tri'iited  of  in  all  the  amjilitude,  combined  with  aecuracy  of  detail,  wliicli  its  importance  demanded  at 
our  hands.  To  give  life  and  animation,  and  to  impart  the  pieturesipieness  >•{  travel  to  these  descriptions, 
we  followed  one  of  the  late  American  Expeditions  sent  out  in  .-learcli  of  a  feasible  route  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  their  starting-point  ^n  tlie  Arkansas  to  the  Uocky  Mountains,  and  aeross 
the  romantic  regions  of  New  Mexico,  with  theii'  Puclilo.s  or  town-dwelling  natives,  to  the  Rio  Colorado, 
with  its  wild  yet  playful  denizens,  into  tlie  country  of  the  more  savage  I'ah-rtahs.  A  greater  mass  of 
stirring  incident  of  travel,  and  various  country  traversed,  has  seldom  been  brotiglit  fouether  in  the  sam(^ 
number  of  pages, 

The  sharp  cry  of  the  eland,  the  roar  of  tln'  lion,  and  the  trumpeting  of  the  elephant,  awoke 
attention  to  sporting  scenes  in  Intkktuophai.  Afkra;  and  the  adventurous  Anders.son,  to  whom  we 
are  still  more  recently  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  ami  jiopulou.-  region,  watered  by  a  goodly 
stream — the  Okavango — in  the  same  country,  conducted  us — the  Jirst  time  in  company  with  Mr.  Galtou 
— acros,s  pathless  and  waterless  wild.s,  and  in  regions  only  tenanted  by  grazing  deer  and  antelopes,  and  their 
invetemte  foes,  the  lion  and  the  leopard,  to  the  land  ol  the  <tvand)o — a  rude  and  unenlightened, 
but  a   widely   ditfused  agricidlural    and  industrial  people,  dwclliui;    in    tli''    heart  of  W'e.stkus  TuOi'icAii 

Al'RltA. 


The  principles  by  which  the  sh'W  but  sme  progres.-  ot'  llussian  colonisation  is  carried  out  ne.xt 
aricstcd  our  attention.  A  iihenomcnon  whieli  has  traurported  Muscovite  civilisation  to  Bokhara 
in  Central  Asia,  along  the  Amur  to  the  eonlincs  of  the  Celestial  Kmpire,  and  lu'ro-^s  nehriiig's  Straits 
into  the  New  Woild,  was  woith  a  monuMit's  study,  and  sime  philosophical  consideration.  No  les.s 
so  was  that  giant  mountain  range—  the  biith  place  of  the  human  race,  according  to  the  I'roniethean 
legend — the  mighty  Caui'.VSUS,  which  has  presi'uted  so  prolonged  and  no  wonderful  an  opposition  to  the 
jpi'ogress  of  the  Russian  imns.  Then-  were  many  points  of  intereyt — the  tar  spreading  Steppes,  with  tluuv 
nomadje  tribes  at  their  northern  foot;  the  formidable  pa.sses  and  detiles,  full  of  liistorical  rcmiiuscencCH 
and  monunu'uts  of  the  past  ;  the  traditional  wall  from  si'a  to  sea  j  the  lire-temples  of  Baku  ;  tlu! 
church  and  castle  building  Georgians;  the  far-fatned  Titlis ;  and  iho  beautiful  \alle_>  of  the  Phasis,  rich 
in  recollections  of  Jiuson,  .Medea,  and  of  the  (folden  Fleece. 

Lastly,  the  picture  presented  by  .Monotin  of  tiic  present  day,  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
interesting   to   our  rcadiis.      The    imhimitablc    Maurctanian,   whom   tb     Roman    failed    to   subdue;    the 
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lciinic<l  ami  liaiiglity  Moor,  who  canioil  ( ivili-atiou  I'l'l  n'riiK'mciit  iiit>>  tlio  Courts  of  S;i,n!i  ;  tlio 
>«licrf«ffs,  wlio  conquei-cd  the  Sialun,  :iiiil  t'oniivcl  ;i  liody-giiurd  of  iK'giMi'-,  :iio  now  iv|)ru.soiiteil  liy  m 
motley  iiojniljitiou  of  liurily  Kabyk's  <ir  UciIilt-.,  of  ro\  iiig  teut-dwilliiig  Araln,  ul'  igiioKiiit  and  fiiiialic 
^lugliriliiis,  and  of  corrupt  and  hixuriaut  .Icwh,  who  >i'(,'ia  to  be  jiissiii'^  away,  like  thi-  luint  ifuiDto 
prUR-ipality  of  tlie  Muhamniadaus  in  tlic  \v(-.l,  into  tlic  "  Sea  of  Darkness,"  a-  the  Orientals  cxinissively 
di-.«i'niate  the  Atlantie,  heaving  a  wwv  skeleton  to  bo  eonteudid  fur  by  i.ioi'.:  .stimng  and  vigurous 
jjower-^. 

This  is  ncitluT  a  trilling  nor  a  barnii  sketch  of  work  done — ht  it,  be  the  br.-,t  token  wc  can 
t;iv.'  of  wiiat  still  remains  to  hr  acemaplishcd.  We  are  li:ii)i)y,  in  tlir  i.icantinie,  to  lia\o  it  in  onr 
power  to  s;iy  that  the  weekly  form  of  |iublicatinn  nf  "  All  Itor.v!)  Tin:  \Vniti.i)"  is  t.i  ceasi-,  and  the 
work  is  to  conu"  out  in  future  only  in  niontlily  \KV:t<,  thus  taking  it>  [u-jpoi'  plae  ■  in  tli"  standard 
litei-atun-  of  the  country. 

W.  F.  A. 


1Iammer>mith. 

Angus!,  IbGl. 
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CUBA  AM)  THE  CUBANS. 
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INHABITANTS  CF   HAVANA  . 


I. 


ClEOfiiiArniCAi,    rosiTioN— KxTKXT— HrBi-oiiY— Drsfiiirir.'N- 
(IF  Havana— (lENKiiAi.  Ciiahactku  of  tiii:  Inuaiiitast.-— 

(illVl;il.VMENT— ABMV  AND   XaVV— IJkTEME.  I 

^  "  How  ciirliautinf;'  to  tin-  aenses,  iit  least,"  says  tlie 
Kiiil  of  ( 'ailisle,  "  w('ri>  the  tlirec  weeks  1  .spent  in 
Cuba  !  Huw  iiiy  luemory  turii.s  to  its  piotiiresquo 
forms  (iiid  lialiny  skiea  !"  ami  tlio  iiolile  lord  thus  poe- 
ticiilly  iqiostrofihiMes  the  beautiful  seeiiery  of  the 
i.slantl  ; — 

"  Yo  tropip  foTO«ts  of  HiifiidinftgroDii, 

^\  lifiv  tlie  iHiliii  tapers,  and  tlio  oraiiRo  glown,  ', 

>\  liHii!  tliu  liiflit  liuniliou  wt'iivos  lior  fi'iitliery  soreini. 
Ami  ln'r  tiill  almde  tliu  miitcliloBs  vvjhu  throw* :  / 

Yo  eloiidlpsR  others  of  unclmiiRhiB  hhic, 

Siivo,  us  its  rieli  variutips  n'lvc  way, 
To  (ho  cloar  «ii|i|)hiru  of  ymir  mhhilj;ht  hue, 
lie  hunilshuj  ,mnv  of  vuiir  i)ei-fect  day. 


Yet  tell  luo  not  iny  native  skies  arc  bleak, 
That  Iliished'With  li(|iiiil  wealth,  no  eaiio-tldds  wave  ; 

l'"or  virtuo  pines,  and  nianhoml  dares  not  speak. 
And  mUurc's  glories  lirit;hten  roiuul  the  skive," 

Culm,  Btyh'd  the  "Ijuecn  of  the  Antilles,"  and  the 
"  Gem  of  the  American  Sens,"  or,  "  La  Siemju'c^  Fiel 
Islii  de  CHiba,"  as  it  is  grandiloquently  styled  in  uU 
Spanish  documents,  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  Octo- 
ber 28th,  1492,  in  his  first  voyajj;t^  to  the  west,  after 
discovering  St.  Salvador,  one  of  the  Lucayoa  or  Ba- 
hama Isles.  Its  figure  is  long  and  narrow,  approaehing 
that  of  a  arcscent,  with  its  convex  sid(^  looking  towards 
ino  north  ;  its  west  portion  lying  between  Florida  and 
the  I'eninsula  of  Yucatan — the  north-east  promontory 
of  South  America.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  united 
to  this  part  of  the  continent  of  So>ith  America  by  on 
isthmus  ;  but  now  two  entrances  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  are  presented,    formed  by  the  action  of  the 
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Cai'il>l)onH  Pra  ;  the  one  to  tlio  ^J()llt^l,  botwocu  Caiio 
Ciitoclic  iinil  Ciipi'  St.  AuUmio  ;  iiiicl  tlic  utlicr  to  the 
novtli,  botwceii  li:\lii;i,  Homlii,  and  Florida. 

Cuba,  says  .Mr.  riiillip.s  in  liis  .'xc.'llciit  work,  "  TIic 
Unltcil  States  and  CulJa,"  is  about  iiiHcty-llv(!  miles 
from  tlu-  nearest  jioint  uf"  Jamaica  ;  iVom  llayti  fitly 
miles  ;  .ind  about  one  Imndn'd  and  twenty  miles  from 
tlie  eoast  ol' Tobaseo  and  Yucatan  in  Jfexieo  ;  and  one 
liundi'ed  and  lilty  miles  from  l-'lorida.  Like  Jamaica, 
and  most  of  tlie  otlier  islands  of  tlie  Aivliipcla^o  ge- 
nerally, it  is  inter.';eeted  by  a  chain  of  nmuntains 
ims.-'iug  cast  and  west  :  which  chain  (called  ^lontauus 
del  Cobre,  or  Snake  Mountains),  partaking  of  the  cur- 
Y.ature  of  the  island,  and  .sloping  on  each  side  towards 
the  coast,  raises  itself  up  in  its  highest  elevation  .ibout 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Tt  is  situated  in  23"  0' north  hititude,  and  8:i"  2' 
west  longitude,  and  is  780  miles  in  lircadth  by  rJ  lOut 
52  miles  in  medial  breadth;  containing  a  superficial 
area  of  ^o.-OOd  square  miles,  being  nearly  C(|ual  in 
e.vtcnt  to  all  the  other  islands  nniti'd.  The  largest 
and  most  inijiortant  island  attached  to  Cuba  is  the 
Isle  of  i'iiies,  called  by  Colundius,  who  discovered 
it  in  ]4'J4,  Evangolista,  situated  on  the  .south 
side  of  tho  island,  about  half  the  size  of  Long 
Island  in  the  United  States.  Cuba  was  originally, 
and  is  at  the  present  time,  thougli  now  almost  the  only 
one,  the  mostllourisliing  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
the  New  Worhl,  and  is  the  largest  of  those  that  cou- 
stitntc  the  Colu.ubian  Archipelago. 

The  earliest  period  at  which  anything  was  licard 
respecting  this  island  that  particularly  attracted  the 
attention  of  Europe  was  in  1518,  when  Cortez  sailed 
from  it  with  six  hundred  and  twenty  men  for  his  expe- 
dition to  ]\I('xico,  under  the  direction  of  Vela,s(iuez. 
The  latter  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Columbus,  and 
tlio  first  Deputy-Governor  of  Cuba,  nnder  Don  Diego 
Columbus  ;  and  it  was  "jy  the  authority  of  the  latter 
that  Vi'lasiptez  etl'ected  its  conquest  from  the  natives, 
who  for  a  tinio  br.avely  defended  the  lovely  isle  under 
their  celebrated  cazique  or  chief,  Hatuaj'.  The  cir- 
cumstances attending  this  invasion  were  of  great  j 
atrocity,  especially  iu  relation  to  this  celebrated  Indian. 
Being  taken  prisoner,  ho  was  ordered  bv  Velasqncx  to 
))C  btirnt  ali\'c.  When  tied  to  the  stake,  and  before 
the  iiital  brand  was  thrown  upon  the  jiile  that  was  to 
consume  his  body  to  ashes,  llaluay  listened  to  tln^  ex- 
hortations of  a  priest,  who  besought  him  to  embiaco 
Christianity. 

"Are  there  any  Spaniards  in  Paradise  l"  iiKpiircd 
the  doomed  chief. 

"Without  doubt  there  are,"  replieil  the  ]iries- 
"All,  then,  llatnay  has  no  wish  to  go  there, 
the  stake  and  h't  me  lnu'n,  for  J  have  no  desire 
.seen  where  there  are  Spaniards."' 

The  subjugation  of  the  island  was  elfcctt'd  by  a 
force  t)f  abiait  three  hundred  men,  sent  for  this  object 
from  I  iis|ianioln,  now  Haiti,  in  or  abonl  the  year 
1511.  It  had  Iteen,  liowcvcr,  circumnavigated  by 
Ocumpo  in  1508,  three  yeais  previously,  till  whicli 
time  it  was  .aqiposed  Iiy  Colundais  to  have  bci'n  a 
continent. 

The  population  of  Cuba  is  esJmated  at  the  jiresiMit 
time  at  nearly  l,tl00,00lj  of  all  classes  and  colours,  of 


Fire 
to  be 


'  A  hiitiiliu' IruBwIy  to  llio  iihovowiis  iictod  by  I'i/iuTu,  i'l  his 
eomniesl  ul'  Mexico,  towuiiU  tho  cvlobrntucl  liica  AtnbiiliiMi. 


I  whom  npwai'dsof  one-third  are  whites.  According  to 
I  statistics  given  by  31.  Ucllou,  the  nundicr  of  the  iiopu- 
1  lation  of  the  whole   island  is   as  fidlows  : — Of  whites, 

G03,nbO  ;  of  i'rec  coloured  ].eoph-,  about  I'd.j, I ;  and 

!  oi'  slaves,  41^,000.      lint  flic   number   of  shufs   here 
gi\en  is  probably  underrated,  asJ^ord  Abcvdecn,  writ- 
ing to  .Mr.  I!uh\erin  December,  184.").  estimated  them 
at  that  time,  on  the  authority  of  the  mo^-t   intelligent 
I  inhabitant"  of    tho    island,  as  between    MiO.OHO  and 
]  t)00,OOU.- 

AceordingtoSenorTorrc,th<'po))ula'ion  i~  1, "00,000. 

j  Of  this,  about  l,(n)[)fi(':0  are  comprised  in  the  settled 

I  po[)uIatiun   of  the  island.     The  pro]iortions   iu   1853, 

!  which  .are  derivt'd  from  tho  latest  oHicial  census  that 

has  been  published,  is  as  follows: — Whit< -,   501,988; 

free    coloured,    17(1,047  ;     slaves,     330,425  :     total, 

1,0(19,000.     'I'his  is  the  fixed  population  ;  add  to  this 

the  transient,  and  tho  aggregate  would  be  increased  to 

1,500,000. 

Divided  aeooriling  to  nationalities,  the  wliolc  jiopula- 
tion  is  thus  enumernted  : — Natives  of  Spain,  '.10,620; 
of  tlie  Canary  Islan.ls,  25,000  ;  of  Fir.nc  ■.  3,000;  of 
England,  1,000  ;  and  <jf  America  and  other  countries, 
3,000,  leaving  more  than  400,000  natives  nf  the 
island.  Among  the  latter  are  tho  copper-coloured 
American  race  (pf  Cuba  still  existing  in  \-ery  small 
numbors,  who  arc  considered  tho  true  de.  cendants  of 
the  aborigines  found  on  the  island  when  first  visited  by 
Columbus. 

The  total  number  thus  given,  estimating  tho  area 
of  the  island  in  si(uare  leagues  at  3,975,  gi\es  2.54  to 
the  S(]uare  league,  or  23  to  the  square  mile,  and  shows 
that  the  population  is  more  dense  than  that  of  tho 
southern  ])ortion  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  one 
of  the  Spanish-American  States,  including  the  whole 
of  Brazil.'^ 

On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pliny  Mih's,  of  Boston,  in 
his  panqihlct  on  Ocean  Steam  Navigation,  I  (piote 
additional  statistics.     They  arc  as  late  as  1S57  : — 

"The  total  number  of  estates  <in  the  island  is  not 
far  from  14,000,  which  may  bo  divided  as  follows: — 
coilee  plantations,  1,802  ;  .sugar  jihintations,  1,442  ; 
tobacco  plantations,  912  ;  grazing  and  fruit-,  9,930. 
The  annual  products  arc  valued  at  600,000,UO(>  dollars. 
Some  of  tho  principal  are  "stimated  as  tollows  : — 
sugar,  18,009,942  dollars;  fruits,  14,839,050  dollars; 
coilee.  0,000,000  dollars;  molasses,  1,102.  728  do'lars; 
cigars,  4,207,490  dollars;  h'af  tobacco.  5imi,000  dol- 
lars. The  annual  imports  of  the  island  amount  to 
30,000,00(1  dollars  :  the  exports  about  28,0o0.t00  dol- 
lars. Cuba  sends  exports  to  England  .annually  to  tlio 
amount  of  about  1,500,000  dollars  ;  and  to  (he  United 
States,  about  7,000,00(1  dollars.  Thert'  arc  also  alreaily 
constructed  railroads  lucasr.ring  .■'»97  miles. 

Ethnologically  considered,  tho  races  of  inhabitants 
found  at  present  on  the  island,  are  the  Caucr.-iaii,  Afri- 
can, American,  and  Mongolian.  The  latl  i'  aro  chietly 
Chinese,  introduced  into  the  island  since  1847,  ninuiit- 
iiig  to  about  (i.OOt),  and  included  in  the  ''transient" 
returns,  Africans  were  introduced  into  Cuba  in  1524, 
but  lr<iin  causes  that  will  hereafter  appear,  rather  than 
I'roni  elimato,  the  multiplication  of  the  race  has  never 
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c;oiTCS])ondod  witli  wli.it  miijlit  have  been  i-easonalily 
expected.  Aci'ordinji;  to  tlio  clearest  and  most  iiicoii- 
trove-tilil<M'\  i  leiiee  tiieir  nuiulrers  have  lieeii  ^.Teatly 
diiiiiiiished  liy  lucivilcss  ojijiression.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  tli  msiinds  ot"  AlVieans  have  been  broiiijiit 
into  Ciibii  siiioi'  18-">0,  ■...•■I  that  now  its  slave  )i;)|  illa- 
tion is  only  little  more  z'^nn  halt' a  million, 

Havana  is  now  the  capital  city  of  (,'nba.  Formerly 
Uaracoa  and  St.  Jaj;o  de  Cuba,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  tlie  island,  claimed  that  distiiietiou.  Havana 
is  liuilt  on  the  iiortl;  wcstirn  coast,  th;U  situation  brin^f 
chosen  lieeaiiM'  the  eliaunei  between  (,'ulia  and  tho  iiiaiii 
land  ol'  North  America  was  found  the  most  coux  eeient 
]ia.ssa,i;e  for  mercliant  vessels  boinid  to  Europe  fi'om 
Me.xieo.  The  last-named  cities  are  the  more  ancient, 
foi-  they  were  foinided  by  the  iirst  Oeputy-C  .'overnor. 
Havana,  however,  is  not  o  i!y  the  pi'ineipal  eity,  luit  ii.as 
loiip;  ...'en  the  greatest  .jinmei-eial  emporium  of  the 
western  island-..  It  staiii  -,  as  already  saicl,  on  the  nonh- 
wcst  sideof  the  island,  distant  from  Kiii.ifstoii  7I()  miles, 
the  course  being  south  of  <Jam:iii?a  and  of  Ciilia,  i-oiind 
Capes  Antonio  and  Corientes. 

The  slia])e  of  the  town,  like  the  harbour,  is  si'mieir- 
eular,  the  diameter  bein.g  firmed  by  the  siiore.  Like 
many  other  towns  within  tlie  tropics,  it  ajipeais  at  a 
distance  as  if  embosomed  in  a  wood  of  jialm  and  other 
trees  of  ;;reat  novelty  and  lieauty  of  form,  to  the 
Kuidpean  eye  towering  ^\•ith  proud  pre-eminence  over 
all  the  other  visibh?  objects  the  city  contains.  Us 
population  is  estimated  at  one  hmidred  and  twenty 
thon.sand. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  both  the  Old  and  the  Xcw 
AVorld  meet  in  Cuba.  Havana  seems  like  a  piece  of 
Spain  that  has  drifted  into  the  Atlantic.  Aiipro:'ehiiig 
this  city  from  Kiirope  or  America,  the  eye  is  rivetted  by 
the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  the  panorama.  On  one  side 
are  fortifications,  resembling  those  of  .Malta,  hewn  out 
of  the  dark  giryiock,  and  along  their  parapets  may  bo 
seen  lines  of  soldiers  in  white  uniforms,  with  iheaneient 
Spanish  banner,  red  and  gold,  waving  in  the  pas-ing 
currents  of  the  air.  Lelow  these,  along  the  shore  to 
the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  towards  the 
ramparts,  spreads  the  town:  not  sombre,  like  Lonihni, 
nor  white,  like  I'aris,  but  party-cohmred.like  Damascus. 
The  houses  arc  blue,  pink,  scarlet,  yellow,  with  ma-ses 
of  green  palms  gleaming  above  them,  and  shading  the 
streets  and  s.puu-es  with  their  broad  feathery  troiidi  : 
the  whoh'  eity  basKing  in  the  sun  and  resembling  an 
immense  numiier  of  showy  articles  of  porcelain  and 
glans  on  a  stall  of  fancy  wares.  In  the  harbour  lloat 
old-fishioned  gondolas,  not  black,  like  tlioMj  of  Venice, 
but  lirillinnt  and  beautiful,  Altogether,  Jfavana  has  a 
piculiar  character,  and  a  romantic  lile,  unlike  that  of 
any  otiiei'  city  eitln'r  in  Europe  or  America. 

The  riclus  and  magnifieenee  of  Havana  have  tVe- 
queiitly  excited  the  cupidity  of  invaders,  mnl  it  has 
been,  therefor,',  repeatedly  subject  to  attacks  by  hostile 
armaments.  It  was  taken  byi'i  French  jiir-ato  i'n  lod;); 
iiftevwards  by  I'lnglidi  and  I'Veiu'h  buccaneer.s.  ami  sub- 
sequently  by  the  Jiritish,  under  the  Duke  of  Albemarle 
and  Admiral  l'ococke,in  the  r.ignof  (ieorge  llf.. alter 
a  siege  of  twenty-nine  days;  it«i  capture  involving  a 
great  sacrilici'  of  lives,  us  well  as  producing  a  vast 
nmount  of  tr(>astire  to  the  eaptor.s.  It  was,  however, 
restored  to  Spain  i)v  England  in  the  iieaco  of  1703. 

But  the  value  and  iinportanco  of  the  city,  as  also  of 
the  whole  island,  was  rated  so  hi-li,  as  alrcadv  hinted, 
not  oidy  on  iiecount  of  the  treasures  it  was  ibund  to 


contain,  but  .still  more  troie  event.  |ioliiical  and  ciim- 
mercial  considerations:  as  it  was  the  key  of  the  Sp.anish 
posse>si(jns  in  South  Aini'rica,  auil  the  harbour  in  which 
all  the  galloons  and  merehaiit  vc~si'ls  were  accustonii-d 
to  assemble  before  they  dep.irted  ou  their  Voyage  to 
Europe. 

Sinee  the  lo.ss  t')  Sp:'in  of  her  South  Ameriean 
colonies,  this  island  has  b(!come  of  e.siiccial  importance 
to  En.u'land  and  America,  who^e  mutual  intere-t  it  is 
to  Secure  its  permanent  p  isscs>io:i  to  Spiiin;  or.  on  any 
ilisruptiou  of  the  ti(^  which  binds  it  to  luirope.  to  re- 
cogui/.e  it  as  an  iiidepeinleut  state,  as  i!  eomm.r.  ds  the 
(!idf  of  .Mexico  by  the  straits  of  ^'ucatan  and  Klorida  ; 
the  navigation  of  the  windward  |iassai,'e  and  ihaunel 
of  Bahamas:  with  all  the  maritime  frontier  south  of 
Georgia,  in  the  north  of  the  new  iiemisphere  :  and, 
therefore,  by  whichsoever  of  these  tv>o  great  m;;ritimo 
powers  it  were  possessed,  the  bal.aiiee  ot' ,jM)Wer  woulil 
lie  destroyoil.  \\/..: — that  eouiHljriuiii  of  politie.-il  iutlu- 
iiice  which  the  civili^oil  woild  instinctively  leeis  to  be 
essential  to  the  mMintenauec  of  <!rih  r.  iind  tlie  dm- 
development  of  all  resources,  mental,  moral,  and  ]ihysi- 
cal,  that  are  wit;hia  its  reach  ;  and  the  loss  oi  \\  hich 
ei|uilibrium,  it  maybe  feared,  would  involve  tin'  -aia'i- 
tice  of  the  peace  and  amit\"  which  have  so  |ongsuo~iste(l 
lietwci'ii  thcs<'  nation  .  No  one,  especially  who  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  colonics  of  (Jreat  Britain  in 
this  hemisphere,  iait  must  di'preeate  the  attenijits  that 
are  ob\iously  made  by  o\m-  neighbour^  of  the  I'nited 
States  to  annex-  this  valuable  and  importtmt  island  to 
their  Ite]mblic,  as  the  e\il  of  i-.icli  an  accession,  by 
pcrpetnating  the  slavery  of  its  vassals,  and  by  other 
im)iortant  results,  would  be  di'cply  felt  thmuglviut  the 
whoh' archipelago,  cuiailing  ndschiefs  that  ea:i  sc^ireely 
III' conceiveil.  It  lias  been  too  justly  observed — 'i'lio 
Bussians  c.dl  the  Crimea  their  Italy.  Anieric.i  sees  an 
Italy  in  Cuba.  She  has  an  old  ipiarrcl  with  the  ( luvern- 
ment  of  Spain,  and  many  of  her  peoph>  desire  to  satisfy 
their  wronu's  by  the  annexation  of  this  "isle  of 
lieauty." 

That  this  is  the  wl-.h  of  many  Aiaericans  is  evident 
from  their  published  sentiments.  "The  masses  among 
UH,''  says  a  late  American  author,  ''may  no*  busy 
themselves  with  acipiiring  Culia  ;  but  the  Sta(c~  whoro 
slavery  exists,  aware  of  the  political  importance  it  h.as 
for  fhem,  do  not  slnmlier;  and  thei;-  )ii'iiiU'nee,  and 
tlii'ir  wise  measures,  aii'l  their  enthii-iasiii  in  tlieeause, 
are  sure  guarantees  that  the  annexai'oii  v  ill  take  iilace 
at  an  early  date." 

TIk'  desire  lor  tlie  po:se.ssion  of  Cuba  has  existed 
over  since  the  dayi  of  .fclferson,  who,  in  his  let'.ers  to 
rresident  ^Miiiiro,  in  18l'.'!,  says  : — "I  candidly  confess 
that  1  ha\v>  e\ei' looked  on  Cuba  as  the  most  inti  "esting 
addition  which  could  i'\er  be  made  to  our  s;, stem  of 
States.  The  control  which,  with  Florida  Toint,  this 
island  would  gi\e  us  over  the  Gulf  of  3!exi>'o  nnd  tlio 
countries  and  i.sthnnis  bordering  il,  \Miuld  fill  up  the 
measure  of  otir  political  v,ell-bein,g."  At  the  snmo 
time,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  tliire  is  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  Cubans  themselves  lor  nnnexatioi.  This 
is  easily  uiiderstooil  when  the  immense  \alue  ii  would 
impart  at  oiico  tocstatesaiid  landed  pro]icrty  in  .;enernl 
i.s  considered,  TIius,  if  there  arc  IJflO.tiOO  slaves  in 
C-bii,  worth  r)0,l)()O,()O(»  dollars,  and  their  value  shotihl 
eipialise  with  those  of  tlie  United  State.i,  the  result 
wmild  be  1,50,000,000  dollars  in  favour  of  the  owners 
lor  that  item.  It  is  also  well  known  that,  most  of  the 
inllncntiiil   men  around   the  Spanish  Go\erninent  tiro 
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interostcil  in  thi.s  propcrtv,  and  tluit  tlicy  have  a  secret 
tlt'sirc  for  its  improvement  in  value.  ^ 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  -iiiy  that  tlierc  is  a 
jMiwi'rful  party  in  the  United  States  opposed  to  an- 
nexing it,  oVfU  by  jiurchase.  A  veiy  popular  writer 
in  ]\Iassachusetts  has  lately  published  a  work,  in  which 
lie  argues  that  to  conquer  the  island  wouhl  be  a  great 
crime,  and  to  buy  it  an  absurdity.  He  quotes  in  his 
favour  a  noble  maxim  of  Kimian  law,  "  That  a  jiatriot 
will  value  the  good  name  of  his  country  fai-  more  than 
the  treasures  of  the  world." 

Is  it  not  time,  it  may  bt^  asked,  that  philanthropists 
everywiiere  shoidd  awaken  to  the  fearful  condition  of 
Cuba,  and  \ise  every  means  to  free  her  from  her  pi'cseut 
.state  and  iiiqiending  destiny  (  And  is  it  not  the  duty  of 
Janiaiea,  and  the  other  West  India  islands  generally, 
to  interest  tliem.-elves  in  this  inonientous  ([uestion  i 

If  Cuba  became  independent,  a  prosperous  commerce 
might  be  maintained  between  hci'  and  the  mother 
country,  resulting  from  ancient  associations,  ejmmon 
hing\iage,  and  tastes,  which  would  be  for  moi'e  pro- 
ductive than  the  best  contrived  system  of  colon'al 
taxati'iu. 

Sucli,  notoriously,  has  been  the  )-csidt  to  Great 
Britain  of  the  establishment  of  tlie  independence  of  the 
IJniteil  States. 

In  (_  uba,  as  in  the  parent  state,  literature  has  been 
discouraged,  and  but  for  the  vestiges  that  remain 
amony  some  of  tlie  older  i'amilie.s,  and  the  infusion 
of  lili'-ral  i)rinciples  among  her  youth  by  England  and 
America,  she  would  have  sunk  ere  this  into  utter 
barbari-m.  Infidelity  has  been  imported  principally 
from  France,  and  the  pi'ople,  stdjmerged  in  ignorance, 
are  e:inied  away  by  a  torrent  of  licentiousness  and 
mibelief. 

Nor  does  acquaintance  with  the  eounnunity  in  general 
tend  to  elevate  the  notions  of  a  reputable  stranger  as 
to  their  social  state.  Not  to  notice  thi'  unbounded 
and  unblushing  licentiousness  that  prevails,  there 
appears  but  little  social  intercourse  between  the  males 
and  fe.:iales  of  the  same  family.  Their  habits  at  meals 
partake  little  of  .social  elegance,  and  indicate,  even 
among  the  higher  classes,  an  inferior  state  of  civilisa- 
tion. Their  domestic  comforts  are  evidently  few. 
That  >tate  of  doniestio  union  towards  which  nature 
leads  the  human  s))ecies  by  softening  the  heart  to  gen- 
tleness and  humanity,  is  in  a  great  degree  unknown, 
and  the  married  state  is  so  une(|ual  as  to  establish  a 
cruel  distinction  between  the  sexes;  stimulating  the 
one  to  be  harsh  and  unfeeling,  .and  humbling  the  other 
to  servility  and  unconi] plaining  s\d)mission. 

Upon  the  surface  lie  many  things  unfavourable  in 
their  inlliu'neo  to  domestic  |)eace  ami  social  purity. 
Married  women  appear  degraded.  They  are  not  here 
presiding  spirits  in  the  s'-nctuary  of  domestic  life.  The 
early  instruction  of  their  children — the  regulation  of 
the  domestics — the  entire  policy  of  the  household, 
are  not  eonuuitcd  to  them.  While  they  are  by  no 
means  cxenqit  from  domestic  cares,  oftentimes  those 
of  business  are  superaddt.'d.  The  sweet  lo\-ely  bloom 
of  matroidy  modesty  is  wanting  also  in  Cuba  ■  the 
grace  .and  atfeetionate  iutluenec  of  matroidy  ehai'acter 
is  not  seen.  The  social  ties  are  weakened,  and  domestic 
iutluenco  of  the  pure  elevating  kind  is  not  felt. 

The  men  luxuriate  in  the  cafe,  or  spend  their  evon- 
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ings  in  worse  places  of  resort.  It  may  bi-  gcuier.ally 
said  tliat  they  pass  their  mornings  iu  business,  their 
afternoons  in  melting  lassitude  at  some  Creole  coHee- 
hoiise,  and  their  evenings  in  lounging  ou  tlu'  promenade, 
at  the  opera,  or  in  the  delicious  suburljs  ;  ffir  Cuba  is 
a  festal  island,  audits  inhabitants  are  as  much  addicted 
to  gaiety  as  to  i'ei)Ose.  Home  is  ouly  a  place  of  rest, 
not  of  enjoyment  ;  a  place  of  retirement,  not  of  loving 
and  softening  iiiHuenee.  The  man-iage  Ixnid  is  loosely 
held.  Not  only  is  domestic  infidelity  fearfully  prevur 
lent — even  female  virtue  is  lait  little  esteemed,  Iu 
the  highest  circles  vice  of  this  characcer  reigns  almost 
unchecked,  and  its  inthieuce  extends  itself  down  to  the 
lowest  ranks  of  society.  Every  class  is  more  or  less 
tainted  with  the  evil ;  both  priests  and  jico])lo  arc 
alike.  "Tlie  whole  head  is  sick."  Thus  the  moral 
condition  of  the  masses  is  deplorable,  and  their  bigotry, 
superstition,  and  vice  are  of  no  commoii  kind. 

No  wondei'  that  among  the  female  portion  of  the 
community,  even  aniimg  the  iiest  of  them,  there 
should  bi'  seen  an  inellicient  discharge  of  hou.sehold 
duties. 

Although, however,  Spanish  matrons  areiiot  generally 
remarkable  for  the  social  affections,  nor  celebrated  for 
their  domestic  economy  and  industry,  yet  these  virtues 
and  qualities  are  not  wholly  unappreciated  by  the  other 
sex;     Hence  the  familiar  Si)anisli  proverb  : — 

"  'I'lie  wife  tliiit  cxiicets  to  luivo  a  gnoil  name, 
Is  iilunys  at  lionie  as      ~  le  were  Iiinio  ; 
Ami  ilic  inaid  tliiit  is  lioncst — licr  clieerfnl  doliglit 
l3  still  to  bouoiiijj  I'roni  niorniiig  till  iiiglit." 

The  state  of  things  thus  detailed,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
s.ary  to  observe,  i.s,  to  a  coiisiderabK,'  degree,  the  effect 
of  slaveiy,  the  greatest  moral  pestilence  that  ever 
withered  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Like  the  poisonous 
ujias,  its  dark  shadows  wither  everything  within  its 
balefid  influence.  It  is  as  great  a  curse  to  the  enslaver 
as  to  the  enslaved  j  it  renders  the  one  as  cruel  and 
licentious  as  the  other  is  degraded  and  niiseralile  ;  it 
is  a  crime  which,  if  not  annihilated  by  other  means,  will 
one  day  find  its  destruction  in  its  excesses.  Anywhere 
and  everywiicri!  slave-masters  contract  bad  habits  of 
almost  every  kind;  they  become  haughty,  passionate, 
obdurate,  vindictive,  voluptuous,  cruel,  and  in  general 
neglect  ,ill  moral  virtues.-  Providence  never  permits 
the  laws  of  nature  to  be  outraged  with  impunity.  That 
violence  should  be  done  to  tbi^  affections  of  the  heart, 
or  that  man  shouhl  be  made  to  servo  as  the  iustru- 
ment  of  vile  ambition  and  avarice  to  his  brother 
without  a  just  retribution,  is  contrary  to  reason,  and 
against  the  principles  of  God's  moral  government  ol 
the  world.  This  slavery — the  foulest  blot  on  the 
escutcheon  of  Spain,  and  which  has  long  given  hei 
such  unenviable  notoriety  among  the  nations — exists 
here  iu  all  its  horrors. 

The  government  iu  Cuba  is  engrafted  on  that  of  old 
Spain.  Ueing  thus  au  integral  part  of  tin- monarchy, 
it  is  governed  'iko  the  provinces  of  the  parent  state, 
and  divided  into  three  iiitemkncian — Western,  Cientral, 
and  Eastern  ;  or,  as  more  commonly  designated,  the 
Oriental,  the  Central,  and  the  Occidental,  under  one 
governor. 

These  grand  divisions  are  subdivided  into  several 
governments,  sub-governments,  and  cohmies.  Tho 
(!entral  and  Occidental   departments   form    the  civil 
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pvovinee  of  Havana  :  and  the  Oriental,  the  civil  jiro- 
vince  of  Cuba.  For  ecclesiastical  |Mn-]ioses  the  island 
is  divided  into  two  dioceses  :  that  of  Havana,  which 
ineludes  all  the  Occidental  dejiartment  and  the  Central, 
with  the  excejition  of  the  suli-governnients  of  ruerto 
Principe  ami  Nuevitas  ;  and  that  of  Cuiia,  which  in- 
cludes the  (  M-ieutal  department,  and  that  portion  of  the 
Central  not  in  union  witii  the  diocese  of  Havana. 

For  the  jiulicial  purposes,  the  Occidental  department 
forms  the  Audiencia  ileal  of  ilavana  ;  and  the  two 
other  departments,  that  of  Puerto  Principe. 

The  '•  <3ccidontal  de]iartment'' contains  the  govern- 
ments of  Havana  and  ilatanzas,  the  sub  ;;;overiimi'nt 
of  Alaeranes.  I'ahia  Honda,  IJejucal,  Cardenas,  Cuau- 
hacoa,  San  Julien  de  Guincs,  Jaraco,  Mariel,  \ueva 
Felipina,  Santa  Maria  del  Rosai'ia,  San  Antonio,  San 
Cliristobal,  and  Santiago,  and  the  colony  of  La  Uaina 
Amalia,  or  Isla  do  Pinos. 

The  "  Ci'ntral  department"  contains  the  governments 
of  Trinadad  and  Fernandina  de  Jagua,  the  stdj-govei'n- 


inents  of  Cienfnegos.  Puerto  Principe,  Xucvit.is,  San 
.Juan  do  los  liemedios,  Sagua  la  (Jrande,  Santa  Clara, 
I'lspnrito  Santo,  and  the  colony  of  San  Domingo. 

Till)  ''Oriental  clepartnicnt'  e<intains  the  govern- 
ment of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  ami  the  su'i-govcrnnicnts  of 
Jiaracoa,  i'ayamo,  Holguin,  Jiguani  las  Tunas,  .Manza- 
nillo,  and  Saltadcro, 

Tlie  isliinil  is  |irosi(Ie(l  over  usually  by  one  of  ihi; 
nobility  of  old  Spain,  in  whom  are  associated  the  double 
otfices  of  Curn-Governnr  and  Captain  General.  This 
otlicer  resides  in  Havana. 

There  is,  liowe\er,  in  Puei'to  Pi'incipe.  an  Audienc:  i 
or  Supreme  (Jourt,  ha\ing  jurisdiction  acr  tin;  Island 
of  Puerto  Uico,  .is  well  as  that  of  (Juba,  and  which  is 
said  to  be  in  .some  respects  independent  of  tlie  \'<c.<.l 
government. 

The  government  of  Cuba,  though,  as  already  sail, 
similar  to  that  of  the  parent  state,  i.s  much  more  0[>pres;- 
sive.  It  is  a  kind  of  military  despotism,  or  ratlun-  ;\ii 
oligarchy,  in  wliicli  t!ie  love  of  dominion  is  carried  :o 
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A  species  of  fanaticism,  and  degraded  into  meanness.  , 
As  unthiug  is  too  large  for  its  aml)ition,  so  notiiiug  is 
too  small   i\)v  its  cu|>idity.      Its  ap[)etite  is  iiisatiiilile, 
and  its  dii^estion  omnivorous.     Tliero  arc  no  limits  to  | 
it^  rapu'ity.      Hotli  tho  legislative,  judicial  and  exoou-  | 
five  powi'r,  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  tlio  gover- 
nor.    Iinlecd.  till!  power  witii  which  he  is  invest. 'd   is 
■iliiiDst  eiprd  in  extent  to  that  granted  to  governors  of 
li, 'sieged  towns.      Kvoii  the  higher  classes  inny  bo  said  ■ 
to  have   no  civil    rights — U'litiier    tiiose    ol    personal  ' 
liberty,    personal   security,    nm-    personal    property  —  ' 
imiuuuities  (h-claivd  by  Blackstone  its  tlie  inalienable  | 
birthriglit  of  every  man. 

The  t;ixatiou  is  said  to  exceed  iu  variety  and  o.vtont  i 
that  of  any  taxation  ini|(osed  Ity  any  government  in  i 
any  cDuntry  Ol'  its  ,i/ -  upon  eirili  ;  viz,  upwards  of 
twenty  millions  ot  ilollars  collected  by  the  ordjr  and 
tor  the  uses  of  the  Spanisii  goveruumnt  alone,  inde- 
pendently of  tliose  a|ppropriated  to  tho  wants  of  tho 
eouutrv  itself  for  social  purposes. 

The  revenuo  of  tlie  island  in  18j1  was  reported  to 
bo  l;},821,4.jij  dollars,  which  _is^  thought  to  be  below 


the  real  aggregate.  Othi'r  estimates  alUrm  that  'iio 
t:ixati  m  for  that  year  anioiiiited  to  both  the  revenue  :i.iid 
the  expenses,  viz.',  l'iJ.L'!tl,L'()ii  dollars.  Tlie  llb.'^I.'l.  b"<t> 
dollars  went  to  Spiiu,  and  the  11,UG1),  IJO  was  appro- 
priated to  the  governor  and  the  armyor'  olliciais  ' 

Thi>  Creole  ])opulation  are  excluded  from  ahiiu-t  .ill 
intliiential  and  lucrative  ollices  and  positions.  Tlie 
judges  and  most  of  tlie  olliciais  are  tVom  S[)aiii,  and 
being  witliout  salaries,  like  so  many  vultures,  tlioypr'v 
u|iim  tlie  iin|)rotectoil  within  their  jurisdiction.  Tiiero 
are  no  means  dishonest,  tyr.iniiical,  or  cruel  which  tho 
Sp.inish  a;itliontit!s  have  left  untried  in  their  appareuC 
endeavours  to  ruin  the  colony.  Ilribeiy  and  eoriu|itioa 
seem  to  bc^  rocoguiMC<l  as  necessary  methods  of  theii" 
goveruiuent.  Some  of  the  oliicials  plead  tho  excii-e  of 
necessity,  and  tiialy  iiisulUcieiii.  remuneration  I'lir  tlieii" 
ser\  ices  obligi-s  them  to  have  recourse  to  every  [lossililo 
means  for  ailding  to  their  incomes.  Others,  wlio^e 
pijsition  and  the  amount  of  .vhose  salaries  ought  to  |i1ik'0 
tliem   far  above  sucii  disliouourablo  piMotices,  satisfy 
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their  ("iiscicnces  Ky  ullcgiiig  tlio  custoiii  nf  tlic  island.  ! 
EveiT  uiiiii  Im.s  liis  price,  from  thociii)tiiiu-i,'i'iicriil(lo\vu-  j 
w.irds  tn  the   lowest  grailc  of  olliciiils.      The  Governor  ( 
even  is  luunlsoniely  paid  for  hreuking   Ids  country's  : 
plighted  faitli  in  permitting  the  Liinling  of  Africans;  i 
iis  are  also  all  his  aeconii)liees  down  to  the  lowest  un-  I 
paid  oiricial.  The  guvernment  is  composed  of  dealers  in 
andiition.     The  adxncates  of  moderation  to-day  may 
biconie,    from    interested    niotlvi's,    the   ad\  ocates   of; 
tyranny  to-morrow  :    while,   to  enlminate  misfortune,  ' 
or  rather  inisnde,  the  public  necpssitius  are  increasing,  [ 
their   impoverislied   treasury  rajiidly  presents  greater 
needs,  and  disre^^arding  the  liest-known  and  niost-ap-  ' 
propriate  financial  measures,  tlic  rulers  of  the  colony  , 
have  resorted  to  plans  for  annihilating  tlie  little  com- 
merce that   remains,  and   to  oj)press  the   inhabitants 
with  most  grie\ous  and  ill-calculated  taxes.  The  whole 
colonial  policy  of  Sj)ain  is  nothing  better  than  injustice, 
and  all   injustice  will  sooner  or  later  end  in  revolution.  ; 
Sad,  indeed,  that  tins  fair  isle  shoultl  be  at  one  and  the  : 
same  time  the  richest  gem  in  the  crown  of  Si)ain  .■iiid  , 
the  foidest  lilot  on  her  escutcheon  !  j 

Cuba  thus  without  toleration,  without  civil  liberty,  I 
without  liberty  of  conscience,  how  degraded  !     What  I 
^\•onder  at  the  decay  of  its  government,  or  at  the  dcpra- 
Aation  of  tiie  )>ational  character? 

As  in  all  the  former  colonies  of  Old  Spain,  the  laws 
arc  not  so  objectionable  as  the  manner  in  which  tliey 
are  executeil  or  evaded.  The  ])ress  of  the  country  is 
under  such  servile  censoi'ship,  that  the  very  incidents 
of  e\t'ryday  life  are  often  excluded  at  the  will  and 
caprice  of  one  individual,  who  is  appointed  to  scrutinise 
the  most  trifling  article  l.fore  It  can  be  presented  to 
the  public.  Hence  the  conventional,  emphatic,  hyper- 
Ijolic  style  of  words  found  in  the  Cuban  journahs,  and 
which  none  but  Culwins  can  undei-stand.  '1  here  are  pub- 
li.shed  in  Havana  four  duilyiiewspapers  and  one  monthly 
periodical.  Thelatter  is  entitled  the  "Analcs."  There  are 
also  two  semi-monthlies  :  "Iji  Itevista  de  la  Havana," 
and  "El  Almandai-ea."  At  Matanzas  th>.i:'  is  issued 
daily  the  "  Aui-ora."  At  St.  Jago  do  Cuba  there  are 
three  publications ;  and  one  or  more  in  each  of  the 
principal  towns  :  Avhilo  there  are  also  printctl  and  cir- 
culated in  the  island  some  literary  and  seientitic 
publications,  edited  ]iriiicipally  by  young  men  of  the 
country  n\  Iio  have  vohmtarily  devoted  themselves  to 
the  cultivation  of  letters. 

"Th  ■  ilespotism  and  exclusiveness  of  the  mother 
country,"  says  the  Earl  of  CaHisle — alluding  to  the 
linn,'  of  his  pers<iiial  visit — "  wei'e  complete;  eseryone 
gave  the  sann-  picture  of  tiie  corruption  and  demoral- 
isation which  pervaded  every  department  of  the 
administration  of  justice,"  i^rc. 

"The  politics  of  the  ccmntry,"  he  continues,  "are 
lather  delicato  gi'ound  to  trc:ul  on  just  now,  and  are 
likely  to  be  continually  shifting.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  all  the  component  parts  held  each  other  in  cheek, 
like  the  jieoplc  who  were  all  prevented  from  killing 
each  other  in  the  farce  of  'The  Critic.'"' 

Thus  Cuba,  after  all,  is  neither  prosjierous  nor  hap)iy. 
Heavy  interest  on  mortgage  debts  is  breaking  down 
the  proprietary.  Her  internal  condition  is  anything 
hut  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  despotism  of  the 
Government — the  iirevailing  venality  and  thirst  of 
gain — the   bitter   dissatisfaction   of    the   Creoles — the 
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state  of  the  slaves — the  coniinumce  of  the  slave- 
trade,  which  annually  i)eoples  the  island  with  thousands 
of  wild  Africans — the  longing  glances  which  the 
American  I'aris  casts  upon  his  Atlantic  Helen — all 
forebode  a  stormy  future,  and,  it  may  bi',  a  terrible  and 
bloody  crisis. 

No  wouiler  the  Cuban  proprietor  is  not  happy — no 
wonder  shoidd  the  black  Vie  even  more  ha]ipy  than  the 
white — tlii'  crushed  slave  more  happy  than  the  master. 
For  the  latter  no  palm  trees  wave  their  massy  fronds 
with  music  in  die  bland  .'lir ;  the  delicious  winds  do 
not  caress  him  ;  the  mild  blue  heavens  shine  not  upon 
him.  JJetwecn  him  and  all  the  ghuy  of  nature  .stands 
tile  bohea  and  tlie  sugar-mill,  with  tin'  negro  slaves 
who  dread  him,  and  of  whom  lu^  equally  stands  iii 
dread.  The  mild  heavens  of  Cuba  give  the  slave- 
owner no  jieace.  He  sees  the  sword  of  Damocles 
hanging;  over  hi.s  head,  and  the  future  is  all  dark  and 
portentous  before  him.  His  end,  therefore,  and  his 
only  aim,  is  more  than  ever  to  augment  his  revenues 
with  as  littli'  delay  as  jiossible  ;  and,  by  whatever 
means,  that  he  may  leave  Cuba  for  ever. 

Her  own  patriots  have  said  of  hei-,  "Were  you  to 
draw  aside  the  brilliant  mask  which  hides  the  state  of 
the  country,  a  lacerated  and  deformed  skeleton  would 
present  itself.' 

Ntir  is  she  sat'e  from  foes  within  her  citadels.  Wliei'e 
the  genius  of  man  is  forced  from  its  natural  channel, 
it  will  rise,  like  the  waters  of  the  fountain,  to  the  level 
of  its  source  ill  another.  Liberty  brought  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  States  soon  finds  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and  then  farewell  to  all  tht'  false  sentiment 
which  would  invest  an  ivy  and  moss-covered  ruin  with 
the  light  and  majesty  of  a  noble  modern  temple,  and 
denies  to  modern  people  moilem  habits  and  necessities, 
and  imposes  its  chain  on  the  welfare  vi  every  chuss  of 
the  community. 

If  the  history  of  man — if  past  exjicrienco  and  jire- 
scnt  appearances  do  not  deceive  us,  it  m;iy  be  confi- 
dently predicted  that  neither  Cuba,  Puerto  Kico,  nor 
Jirazil,  nor  even  the  Southern  States  of  America,  can 
continue  many  years  in  the  state  in  which  they  now 
exist. 

Statistics  of  the  Naval  and  ^Military  force  as  existing 
in  IS'io,  given  on  official  authority,  inform  us  that 
Cuba  has  an  army  of  infantry  seventeen  thousand  five 
hundred  men ;  cavalry,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight  men ;  artillerj-,  fifteen  hundred  men ;  sap- 
pers and  miners,  one  hundred  and  thirty:  —  total, 
twenty  thousand.  This  estimate  does  not  include 
the  civic  guard,  which  is  also  a  part  of  the  regular 
troops.  In  addition  to  the  alio\e  forces,  there 
are  on  the  island  regiments  of  militia,  infantry  and 
cavalry. 

The  naval  force  at  the  same  period  consisted  of  one 
frigate  of  forty-four  guns :  seven  brigantines,  can-ying 
one  hundnuland  four  guns;  eh^ven  steam-vessels,  with 
fifty -four  gunsj  four  schooners,  with  eleven  guns; 
two  gun-boats,  with  six  guns;  and  two  transports; 
in  all,  twenty-live  vessels,  and  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  guns,  manned  by  three  thousand  men. 
Two  steamships  of  war  were  still  more  reccmtly 
added. 

Tlies(>  united  forces,  it  i.s  understood,  have  been  con- 
siderably augmented  since  IS-')-),  or  within  the  last 
three  years,  now  amount,  as  it  is  said,  to  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  well  paid  and  ofliccred;  together 
with  the  addition  of  un  armed  squadron. 
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Masjteu:;  am>  Ctstoms — Oniors  Svste«  nv  I'oi.ici:  Scr- 
veil:.axi'i:— SruEETs  of  Havana — Houses— FuuNiTtniE — 
Dhes3  of  I.'riiAniTAXTS  OP  DOTH  Sexes— I'EUSONAI.  Ap- 
PFAiiANci;  AX!)  Social  C1IARACTEI11STIC3  OF  Stamsii  riAiuiis 
ASD  G.:mi.i;m):x— Public  Vfuiclks  and  Dbiveus— Aubi- 
ccLTruK,  TuADi:  and  Commeuce. 

Tni:  chni-itctui-istits  of  tlic  original  white  inhaMtants 
of  Cuba  (rcU'irini;  ]iriiicipally  to  those  t'rniu  nld  Spain) 
.-ei'Ui  lo  bavi'  been  pride  and  ambition.  Their  de- 
scendants exhibit  to  a  still  greater  degree  than  their 
i)rogeuitorj!  the  Citstilian  i^ensitiveness  and  high  punc- 
tilio, but  also  preserve  much  of  that  high  sense  of 
honour  and  integi'ity  for  which  the  Spanisli  character, 
among  its  b.'st  rfjiresentatives,  has  evei'  been  di.stin- 
guislu-d,  and  from  which  a  singular  taciturnity  and 
hauteur  would  seem  to  have  Ijeeu  always  inscparabh'. 
The  real  C'a.--tilian  and  Andalusian  hidalgoes  are  a  class 
of  laen  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  if  they  have 
gi-eat  jiridc.  they  have  but  little  meanness.  Their 
Cuban  dcsci  iidants  differ  widely,  howt;ver,  in  enoricy 
and  iu  some  othtT  respects  from  their  ancestors,  who, 
whatevi'r  i;iay  have  been  their  morals,  were  men  of 
eon.summate  entei-prise  and  bravery. 

A.S  in  every  couutiy  cui-sed  with  slavery,  the  prin- 
cipal inlia1)itaut3  of  Cuba  are  enervated  by  indolence 
and  love  ol'  ease.  An  etleminate  luxury  distinguishes 
the  residents  of  Havana,  in  their  houses,  dress,  plea- 
sures, and  oi-cuj)ations.  Symptoms  of  satiety,  langnoi-, 
and  dull  enjoyment  are  everywhere  exhibited — the 
expiration  of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  breath  of  ex- 
istence— a  kind  of  settled  melancholy,  the  invariable 
effect  of  inactivity,  especially  of  indolence  coupled 
with  vice.  Like  many  others  of  our  race  iu  otiicr 
countries,  tliey  seem  to  have  dnink  so  deep  in  pleasure 
or  voluptuousness,  as  to  stir  a  sediment  tliat  renders 
the  draught  ruipalatable. 

All  are  aildieted  to  games  of  chance,  such  as  cards 
and  lotteries,  together  with  billiards  and  chess.  With 
the  love  of  buil-tights  and  cock-fights — those  bar- 
barons  relics  of  a  Vandal  and  savage  ago — they  seen- 
to  be  infatuated. 

Although  the  5[taniards  are  a  gi'ave,  yet  they  are  a 
pleasure-8<  eking  j)eople.  They  may  be  said  to  be  emi- 
nently a  dancing  nation.  This  favourite  national 
amus.  ment  in  Cuba,  as  in  old  Spain,  is  often  enjoyed 
in  tlie  open  air  to  tlie  guitar  and  tambourine,  each 
daui-er  keeping  time  with  the  castanets  fasttaied  to  his 
liaiuls  or  heels.  In  some  shady,  sequestered  thicket, 
or  near  some  shaded  fountain  or  rividet,  whei-e  nature 
holds  her  holiday,  such  gi-oups  are  often  to  be  found. 
Till'  ;,'uitar  or  tambourine  on  such  occasions  is  seldom 
silent ;  an<l  on  moonlight  evenings  these  revelries  ai-e 
often  protracted  to  a  late  hour,  and  to  the  fancy  of  tlie 
tniveUer  might  call  up  the  gay  group  of  Coimis,  or 
that  ilescribed  by  the  Roman  bard: — 

"  .I;r.n  Cytlieriii  choros  ducat  Veuus  cuiinentc  Luii:i 
Jtitiota'(iue,  Xyniiilia',  Giutiiuqae  dcceiites 
.Utonio  U'rrain  quatiuiit  peilo." 

Balls  are  a  very  common  and  favourite  amusement 
here,  as  in  all  the  West  India  islands  ;  but,  unlike  the 
custom  in  English  colonies,  no  invitation  is  recjuired 
to  attend  them— a  genteel  dress  is  a  sufficient  iutro- 
duetiuii. 

Music,  also,  is  a  favourite  recreation  ;  and  musical 
instruments  of  various  kuids,  and  of  extraordiuary 


shapes  and  tones,  are  indisjiensable  appurtenances  to 
the  boudoir  of  a  Culian  belle.  (Juiltlcss  of  manual 
labour,  iu  such  trifling  eiaploymeuts  the  life  of  these 
iinprLsoned  beauties,  these  Ladi.-s  of  fishioii,  glides 
away  with  little  variation  ;  while  that  of  the  lower 
class  is  one  per|ietii.d  scene  of  labour  and  exposure. 
But  even  the  ilown-trodden  slave  has  his  .seasons  of 
amusement,  few  and  tiir  between  as  are  the  iiitervids 
of  their  recurrence  ;  for  even  the  broken  sjiirit  will 
sometimes  regain  its  eliustieity.  Yes,  the  slave  also 
has  his  concerts  ;  imt  it  must  be  ccjufessed  that  no  one 
vvith  a  musical  ear,  or  unless  he  has  resided  many  years 
iu  the  country,  and  has  discarded  all  Kiiropeaii  tastes 
and  predilections,  can  lie  captivated  with,  m-  even  pa- 
tiently endure,  their  attempts  at  liarmonj'. 

'Clio  more  sim])Ic  of  the  social  aniusenieiiis  among 
tht  higher  classes  are  the  soft,  light,  dry  dance  of  the 
bayad.-re  to  the  cheerful  sound  of  the  casta iii'ts,  the 
fandango,  the  scrpiidiUa,  or  the  more  gr;icrful  bolei'o 
of  their  fatherland.  The  guitar  is  the  favourite  in 
strument  of  music  with  the  ladies  ,  and  the  pauses  and 
cadences  with  which  the  fair  Ctibanas  so  feelingly,  yet 
so  simply  mark  the  more  exjiressive  parts  of  thei- 
jiLiintiveairs,  are  indescribably  soft  ami  soothing  ;  espe- 
cially when  sitting  in  their  verandahs  in  the  calm  still- 
ness of  a  moonlight  evening, — almost  the  only  season 
of  diversion  and  entertainment  in  the  torrid  zone, — 
and  when  the  music,  accompanied  by  the  dulcet  voice 
of  the  performer,  is  conveyed  to  a  distance  ou  the 
Idand  air.  In  liunily  concerts,  which  arc^  common  with 
the  accompaniments  of  the  tambourine  and  triangle, 
the  rich  notes  swell  upwards  iu  their  strength  and  sink 
in  soft  cadence  to  tones  of  melting  harmony  ;  now 
bursting  forth  in  the  full  force  of  gladness,  now  blend- 
ing together  in  dreamy,  mellow  music,  ,in  1  suddenly 
ceasing,  or  the  soft  but  thrilling  shako  of  one  female 
voice  rising  upon  the  air,  and  its  plaintive  beauty 
stirring  the  very  heart. 

To  a  Cuban,  or  even  to  an  European  Spaniard,  it 
scarcely  need  be  said  the  smoking  of  cigars  is  eommoii. 
Smoking  would  .seein  to  a  .stranger  to  be  a  reiuisite  of 
life  to  a  Cuban;  being  indidged  in,  with  few  exceptions, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  at  all  hours,  aud  in 
almost  every  place,  at  home  aud  abroad.  It  has  been 
said  of  the  population  of  Cuba,  that  one-third  is  occu- 
pied in  the  preparation  cf  cigars,  and  that  the  other 
two-thirds  smoke  them.  It  is  a  revolting  practice  when 
carried  to  exce.ss,  and  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  favour 
under  any  circumstances  ;  but  when  indulgi'd  in  by 
ladies,  it  is  intolerable.  It  is,  however,  very  eomiuon 
among  the  senoritas  of  Havana,  both  old  i'.ikI  young. 
Those  of  the  more  res|>eetable  classes  smoke  toliai.'co  in 
small  cigars  or  cigarritos  of  pajter,  or  inclosed  in  the 
leaves  of  maize  called  pachillos,  and  contained  iu  a  case 
of  gold  or  silver,  which  latter  reeeptaolo  is  usually  sus- 
pended by  a  chain  or  riband  from  the  neck  of  the  fair 
proprietor,  aud  deposited  iu  the  bosom,  from  which  they 
supply  themselves  or  friends  successively  by  a  pair  of 
tweezers  of  the  .same  metal.  This  jiractice  is  so  habitual 
te  some  of  the  fair  sex,  that  it  constitutes  the  enijiloy- 
ment  of  almost  every  leisure  moment.  Groups  of  them 
ill-ay  be  sometimes  seen  indulging  this  plebeian  taste, 
sitting  at  the  unglnzed,  piisin-like  windows  of  their 
domiciles  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

The  propensity  to  gambling  pervades  all  classes — the 
beggar  as  the  prince,  the  duenna  as  the  don.  Hence 
it  is  not  only  exhibited  in  places  of  public  resort  aud 
fashiouablo  entertainments,  but  jugglers  arc  to  be  seen 
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in  all  parts  of  tlic  city,  soatcd  upon  .1  mat.  on  which 
are  cxliibitcd  cards,  dice,  cups,  lialls,  Ac,  and  m-ging 
sailors,  looso  Spaniards,  and  all  passci-s  by,  with  con- 
siderable volubility  of  tongue  and  earnestness  of  gesture, 
to  try  their  fortunes ;  to  which,  wluKJVer  is  beguiled, 
is  so,  almost  inevitably,  to  his  serious  disadvantage. 
These  an^  chieHy  Sabbath  recreations,  along  with  the 
bull-fights,  which  take  place  once  a  month,  or  more  or 
less  ti'i-queiitly,  <>n  that  sacred  day.    And  so  dijeply  are 


the  feelings  of  the  jiopulace  wound  up  and  centred  in 
this  last-named  Sabbath  recreatiim,  that  to  interdict  or 
<'ven  to  conti'ol  it  would  probably  produce  a  revi>lution 
in  the  island. 

The  resjject  and  devotion  with  which  the  fair  sex 
are  treated  is  especially  reiuarkaljle,  .-tnd  is  a  Spanish 
cliamcteristic  which  both  histoiy,  romance,  and  poetry 
have  combined  to  celebrate.  .\  woman  is  i-egarded  as 
a  sacred  object  by  a  Cuban  as  by  a  Spaniard,  and  a 
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true  hidalgo  would  shrink  from  committing  the  slightest 
outrage  on  her  person. 

R.h"  White  hands  can  never  oflend,"  is  the  universal 
consolation,  even  when  feminine  indiscretion  becomes 
ungentle.  The  Spanish  drama  is  crowded  with  inci- 
dents and  beautiful  sentiments  fo\inded  on  the  extra- 
ordinary inrtucnce  of  women.  The  power  of  beauty 
and  the  influence  of  kings  are  the  two  great  subjects  of 
tlie  Spanish  stage. 


Spanish  courtesy  or  gallantry  to  a  lady,  indeed,  is 
often,  ivs  would  be  thought  at  least  in  England,  carried 
to  an  extreme.  Hence,  at  an  inn,  or  at  a  place  of 
public  entertainment,  if  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen, 
ladies  are  seldom  allowed  to  pay  their  sliiu-e  of  the 
charge,  although  the  party  may  bo  strangers  to  each 
other.  It  is  even  so  sometimes  in  the  fashionable 
baaiars :  one  or  more  of  the  gentlemen  present  deli- 
cately signifies  to  the  waiter,  by  a  pi-ivate  sign,  in  order 
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that  lii>  iiiiiy  receive  no  tiiaiiks,  his  intention  to  satisfy 
the  ileniiintl,  so  tiiat  the  waiter.ou  a  requtst  \<y  iiis  fiiir 
j)urehaser  tor  liis account,  |M)!itely  ri'plit>  that  the  repiust, 
or  eutertainincnt,  or  jnircliaseil  article,  uf  whatever 
kind,  "  costs  111 >thiie,'." 

It  has  been  <|nesticin(Hl  by  some  writers,  but  with  no 
sulKcient  re.isou,  whctlier  tlie  jihy-iical   inlluencos  oi'  a 
tropical  climate  are  not  sucli  as  almost  to  jireehule  the  [ 
jtrobability  ol'  high   literary  etForts  ever  being  made  I 
among  a  penplc  subject  to  its  enervating  power.     No 
doubt,  however,  but  that  some  literary  and  scientific  | 
men,  wherever  educated,  are  to  bo  found,  iu  both  tlio  j 
higher  and  middling  classes  of  soeicty.     To  expect  to  ' 
find   literary  attainment  amo'.ig   the  nia^s  would   be 
as  unreasonable  as  for  one  to  expect  to  '•  reap  where  ^ 
he   liad  not  sown,  and   to  gatln^r  where  he  had  not  .. 
strawed."  \ 

Out  of  a  ]iopulation  of  jierhaps  .")00,000  free  iu-  ! 
habitants,  botii  -white  and  coloured,  about  1,000  only 
receive  the  bles>ing  of  lettered  education  of  any  kind ; 
Jind  more  recently  it  has  been  i)roved,  that  tlioro  arc  j 
only  10,000  children  out  of  KIU.OOO  under  tuition— 
the  remaining  1)0,000  being  abiuuloaed  to  ignorance  ' 
and  vice.  AVith  this  indiirereuce  to  education  iu  | 
general,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  tlie  e'ty  is 
adorned  by  any  of  those  literary  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions which  add  .suelia  lustre  to  the  cities  and  towns 
of  England  and  America,  and  which  ditfii~e  around 
them  an  atmosphere  of  moral  energy  aiiil  hope  ;  but 
few,  if  any,  orpluiu  asylums,  or  associations  for  the 
aged,  infirm,  and  destitute,  are  to  be  found  in  ILivaua. 
It  can  scarcely  be  suid  that  a  liberal  education  is 
anything  like  universally  diffused  even  among  the 
higher  classes,  while  there  is  but  little  taste  for  reading 
among  those;  who  have  acquired  the  accomplishment. 
How  the  Cuban  fair,  es])eciiilly,  contrive  t'j  pass  away 
tlieir  time  witiiout  the  aid  of  books,  or  the  business 
engagements  which  occupy  their  sex  iu  protestant 
countries,  is  a  mystery  that  few  strangers  can  imravel. 
As  before  intimated,  the  church,  the  cigarretto,  the 
guitar,  and  the  siesta,  an;  almost  the  only  daily  ]iastimes 
— the  excitements  of  love  and  convivial  entertiiinmenta 
ai'c  left  to  the  twilight  and  the  midnight  hour. 

If  it  is  a  truth  that  the  order,  the  moral  luibit-s,  the 
piety,  and  the  happiness  of  families  are  more  emphati- 
cally under  the  control  of  females  than  of  the  other  sex, 
— if,  apart  from  the  indirect  control  they  exercise  over 
their  own  immediate  families,  they  are  intrusted  with 
a  moral  jiower  that  hardly  knows  a  limit, — if  the 
practical  virtue  of  the  world,  the  tune  of  piety  in  the 
church,  ami  the  salvation  of  souls,  are  more  alieeted, 
as  is  aflirmed,  by  the  current  maxims  and  anuisoraents 
of  the  ilay  recognised  by  women  than  by  the  j)ower  or 
administration  cf  civil  government, — if,  in  morals,  in 
religion,  and  in  everything  with  which  morals  and 
religion  are  connected,  females  aiiay  do  as  much  good 
or  hurt  as  men  ordinarily  effect  in  tin-  politics  and 
government  of  the  world — then  how  pitiab'e  the  con- 
dition, how  degraded  the  character,  and  how  awfid  the 
responsibility  of  the  females  of  Havana  ! 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  political  and  moral 
condition  of  a  state  dei)ends  upon  the  rank  held  in  it, 
and  the  religious  chai'acter  sustained  by  wonian. 

It  is  asserted,  however,  that  the  question  of  public 
instruction  has  of  late  yeai-s  excited  much  interest 
among  the  Creole  population  of  Cuba.  The  impetus 
to  this  seems  to  have  been  given  by  the  same  liberal 
portion  of  the  population  as  that  which  originated  the 


establishment  of  the  Royal  Sociedadea  Economics  of 
Havana  and  St.  Jago  de  Cuba. 

At 'Havana  is  the  Royal  University,  with  a  rector 
and  thirty  professors,  as  also  a  large  edifice  called  the 
Royal  College  of  Havana.  There  is  a  similar  esta- 
blishment at  Puerto  Principe;  while  both  at  Havana 
and  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  there  is  a  College  in  which 
the  several  brandies  of  an  ecclesiastical  eilucation  are 
attendiMl  to,  together  with  the  Immanities  and  philoso- 
phy. There  an',  besides,  several  privatt;  schools,  but 
none  are  accessible  to  the  ma.sses ;  they  arc  available 
only  to  th"  privileged  few. 

Among  the  i'dw  charitable  institutions  existing  in 
Ha%  ana,  are  tla^  Infirmary  or  Hospital  of  St.  Layare, 
and  the  Caza  de  Deneticiafor  Orphans;  and  it  is  .some- 
what remarkable  that  they  .'ire  established  on  more 
Hbeiul  and  C(iuitable  principles  than  similar  institutions 
in  the  United  States,  in  that  their  benefits  are  applica- 
ble to  all  classes,  without  distinction  of  caste  or  colour. 
But  while  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  exemi)lified  in 
the  conduct  of  these  establishments,  it  is  awfully  on. 
raged  in  other  matters,  particularly  in  the  burial  of 
the  dead.  In  the  great  cemetery,  "  Campo  Santo,"  the 
sr''"it  of  heathenism,  or,  rather,  desjKitism,  ))revails. 
Tji.  ^iis  of  ilw  rich  are  interred  within  the  lofty 
walh.  ;his  place  of  the  dead  with  jwmpous  ceremo- 
nials .il  gilded  inscriptions; — tho  poor  are  carried  to 
and  dejjosited  iu  their  last  resting-place  without  any- 
token  or  menu  irial,  in  some  cases  without  even  a  greeii 
sod  over  them,  or  a  flower  oi  a  shrub  to  speak  of  lit'o 
above  the  grave.  In  one  part  of  this  public  dormitory 
of  the  dead  is  the  burial-place  of  the  negro  slave, 
covered  with  the  heaped-up  motinds  of  bones  and  skulls. 
It  i>  forbidden  for  a  negro  to  be  brought  hither  in  a 
coffin  ;  the  bodies  are  therefore  thrown  wholly  or  half- 
naked  into  the  ground,  and  quicklime,  or  some  kind  of 
earthy  preparation  which  rapidly  consumes  the  flesh, 
is  thrown  upon  them.  In  the  course  of  from  eight  to 
fourteen  days  the  bodies  are  disuiterred,  to  make  room 
for  other  corpses,  and  the  bones  are  cast  up  iu  heaps 
to  dry  and  whiten  in  the  sun. 

As  previously  intimated,  the  first  impression  that 
strikes  an  Englishman  on  entering  Havana  as  repug- 
nant to  his  s(?use  of  liberty,  is  the  military  law  and 
j  system  of  espionage,   which  appears  to  govern  every- 
I  thing,  and  to  influence  every  department  of  the  civil 
I  and  social  state.     An  air  of  desjwtism  seems  to  depress 
the  whole  population.     Freedom  exists  only  in  imagin- 
nation.     Justice,  etpiity,  and  integrity  are   discarded. 
The  strong  hand  of  power  uppermost  rales  all.     As  a 
natural  consequence,  bribery  and  chicanery  are  tole- 
rated and  recognised,  from  the  highest  functionarj'  to 
the  meanest  otliciah  In  all  countries  where  the  servants 
of  Government  are  underpaid  there  is  a  temptation  to 
■esort  to  secret  or  open  plunder  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing their  emoluments  :  thus  iu  Cuba,  as  already  stated, 
the  official  guardians  of  law  and  order  are  the  first  to 
break  them. 

No  i)assengers  can  land  without  j)as,sports  and  fiadors. 
The  cost  of  the  former  is  six  dollars  and  a  half.  Not 
without  these,  obtained  at  so  exorbitant  an  expense, 
can  you  proceed  to  any  part  of  the  country,  or  even  to 
the  environs  of  the  city.  At  every  ferry,  wharf,  stair, 
or  stone  for  embarkation,  in  every  street,  lane,  alley,  in 
every  hole  and  corner  you  encounter  the  chaco  (a  kind 
of  militiiry  }>oliceman),  with  his  bright-barelled  musket, 
linen  coatee,  yellow  worsted  epaulettes,  and  saffron  visage. 
Nor  less  striking  to  a  stranger  on  first  entering  the 
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city,  esiwcially  to  a  Ih-iton,  are  the  hou.->os,  shops,  men,  J 
■women,  msturaes.  iiuimals,  and  carriages  ;  all  present  a 
remarkabii:    contrast   to    any   and    overythinu   .ither  | 
English  or  American.  i 

The  streets  in  liavana  are  f-irnied  gen(  rally  .at  right  i 
an'des,  .and  ai-«-  nm-mw,  confined,  irre;,'ulur,  nn|i,i\cil,  ! 
and  uniirained.  shaded  by  heavy  uwnin;,'s,  wliilo  hen'  . 
and  there  is  seen  a  stone-built  mansion,  through  the  . 
arched  entrance  to  which  is  visible  an  exfpiisite  garden  I 
laid  out  with  tastr,  and  adorned  with  beautil'ul  llowcrs.  i 
Causewavs  line  each  side  of  the  street,  but  tluy  aie  so  j 
narrow  as  scarcely  to  allow  two  persons  to  pass  ou  : 
them.  -Many  of  the  thoroughfares  also  uiv,  in  wet  | 
■weatiier,  dirty  and  nnulily,  to  the  no  small  incon vcnirnce  i 
of  pedestrians,  especially  on  the  piussing  and  repassing  ! 
(if  carriage-;.  Some  of  the  more  public  streets  are  | 
pavei!,  tliuiigh  very  indill'rrently,  and  the  frei|nent  i 
rains,  or  lacher  catur.icts,  washing  away  the  soil  and  ' 
sand  from  lietween  the  huge  stones,  render  the  f(joting 
inseeure.and  therefore  dangerous  both  to  man  and  lieast. 

The  massive  houses,  with  their  projecting  parapets. 
iis  solid  and  heavy  a.s  if  each  were  designed  to  stand  a 
siege,  together  with  the  awnings,  e:ist  a  constant  shade  ! 
over  the  narrow  streets,  so  that  during  the  heat  of  the 
davany  unnecessary  exposure  to  the  sun  mjiy  be  avoided.  ; 
Tlie  houses  have  no  window-sashes,  nor  jalousies,  but , 
iron  or  wooden  bars,  or  gratings,  with  loose  curtains  in-  | 
side.  By  this  arrangement  and  style  of  building,  the  in-  ; 
terior  is  necessarily  matle  gloomy,  even  at  midday,  but  i 
at  the  same  time  that  light  is  thus  excluded,  its  in-  | 
mates  arc-  defended  from  the  heat ;  an  advaut;ige  ; 
which,  in  a  tropical  climate,  more  than  compensates  ■ 
for  the  inconvenience  otherwise  sustained.  A  current  ! 
of  air  also  passes  through  and  ventilates  the  lofty  rooms,  ; 
but  during  rain,  and  when  the  shutters  arc  closed,  the  I 
inmates  are  involved  in  almost  total  darkness.  I 

The  houses  are  plain  in  their  architcctm-e,  and  an"  j 
after  the  Moorish  or  Saracenic  model — they  seldom  j 
exceed  two  stories  in  height,  and  are  usually  painted  I 
blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  or  some  other  bright  or  ! 
gaudy  coloui',  frequently  adorned  with  fresco  painting,  j 
They  are  said  to  be  tinted  to  avoid  the  glare  of  sun-  [ 
light  on  the  white  walls,  which  is  considered  injurious  j 
to  the  sight.i  The  buildings  in  general  jiresent  a  great  | 
mixture  of  regularity  and  ii'regularity — of  old  and  new  i 
— of  splendid  and  dilapidated.  Close  beside  an  elegant  | 
arcade,    with   its  gaily  jwiinted  walks,    stands  a  half 


ruinous  wall,   the  fresco  i)aintiugs  of  which 


half- 


obliterated  or  have  peeled  off  with  the  decayed  mortar. 

All  residences  of  the  best  description  are  built  u))on 
one  unvarying  ])lan — that  of  a  hollow  (piadrangle.  Flat 
roofs  are  almost  imivcr^al,  and  are  much  occupied  in 
the  evening.  These  terraces  are  called  azote  in,  and  are 
suiTOunded  by  a  low  parapet,  ornamented  -with  in-ns 
and  other  similar  devices.  Utility  is  principally  .studied 
in  this  arrangement  of  the  houses,  as  it  is  umpiestion- 
ably  the  best  for  promoting  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

A  lofcy  ])ortal,  with  solid  mahogany  doors  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  opens  to  the  entrance  hall, 
serving  as  a  coachhouse  for  the  volante,  or  as  a  store 
li)r  merchandise.  A  small  square  court  fdled  with 
shrubs,  plants,  flowers,  and  creepers,  ornamented  and 
rendered  doubly  attractive  by  a  tiuy^'t'<  d'eau,  or  larger 


•  The  linusos  in  Jamaica  and  other  West  Indian  islands,  ex- 
cepting tlie  Spanish,  >ro  usually  surrounded  by  jalousies  or 
standing  Venetian  blinds  painted  green,  thus  obviating  inconveni- 
ence to  the  sight. 


fountain  in  the  centn-,  which  is  considered  an  idmost 
necessary  appendage  to  every  respectabh'  domicile, 
because  of  the  d'li','litiully  cool  and  agreeable  appear- 
ance tlii'V  j)res,.'nt. 

'I'he  interior  <ourt  is  surrounded  by  galKries,  at- 
tached to  vvlileh  art^  the  sitting,  ptiblie,  dining,  and  bed- 
rooms, with  the  general  staircase  leading  to  the  whole; 
the  Servant's  rooms  and  ollices  occupy  the  basement 
story,  ami  frequently  shoiis  of  mean  ai)i)earance  are 
seen  opening  to  tlie  street  below  a  magnificent  suite  ot 
ai)art!iient-.  Tliere  is,  however,  a  heavv  grandeur. and 
an  antique,  almost  Vandal  eharai-ter  aluiut  the  whole 
which  cam'.ot  fail  to  strike  the  stranger;  but  with  all 
this  magniiiecnee,  occasionally  eshiMtetl,  tliure  is  a 
great  delicieiicv  in  comfort  and  coiivenienec. 

The  floors  of  the  hoiLses  in  general  are  either  of 
hardwood,  planic,  terrace,  or  tiles.  Some  are  in  imita- 
tion of  mosaic^.  A  few  arc  flagged  with  niarl'le,  but 
this  is  by  11(1  means  common.  A  carjtet  is  utterly 
inikuown.  The  nearest  ajiproach  to  this  J-'airopean 
luxury  is  a  grass  mat  tastefully  plaited,  called  an 
"  esteia.''  • 

The  iron  bars  in  every  window  remind  a  stranger  of 
a  common  prison  or  a  |ienitentiary.  These  gratings 
are  the  sul)stit\ite  for  glass,  or  standing  Venetian  blinds, 
throughout  even  the  inner  aiiartments,  as  well  as  in 
ihe  exterior  otthe  buildings,  so  that  the  interior  of  the 
best  houses  partakes  in  ajijiearance  so  much  more  of  a 
])rison  than  an  j.liode  of  innocence  as  to  occasion  re- 
tlections  as  to  the  cause  of  this  internal  defence,  this 
security  of  the  domestic  retreat,  this  fortified  place  of 
lefu'^'e,  as  also  to  suggest  the  obvious  ami  natural  cim- 
clusion — Slavery  !  ]ie.^tileutial  slavery  !  fear  of  its  eon- 
seqtieiices — terror  at  the'  ehame  of  an  outbreak — the 
still  small  voiee  that  whispers  of  deep  wrong  inflicted, 
and  conjures  uji  a  phantom,  a  dim  and  shadowy  image, 
in  the  minds  of  tlie  Spaniards,  of  their  splendid  rooms 
converted  into  citadels,  valuabh'  for  their  strength,  yet 
yielding  douiittul  protection  to  the  hard-hearted  and 
oppressive  taskmasters. 

The  bedrooms  have  Iput  little  jirivaey ;  the  principal 
apartments  have  often  bare  walls,  or  here  and  there 
exhibit  gaudy  dull  paintings,  and  are  heavily,  though 
in  some  instances,  elegantly  furnished.  The  furniture 
of  others,  whose  tenants  are  h-s  wealthy  than  the  most 
privileged  orders,  is  inadequate  to  the  size  of  the  rooms, 
and  otherwise  unattractive,  except  to  the  lovers  of  the 
antique;  some  old-tiishionetl,  high-backed,  hardwood 
chaiis,  covered  w  ith  leather  and  gilt  nails,  as  if  made 
at  Grenada  in  the  time  of  the  ^Nloorish  kings,  with  a 
profusion  of  tarni.shed  gilding — a  table  or  two  in  the 
same  style,  the  seeming  relics  of  the  first  importations 
of  such  conveniences  from  old  Spain,  with  a  long  grass 
hammock  slung  from  the  ceiling,  intersecting  the  room 
diagonally  and  nearly  touching  tlie  floor. 

In  some  of  these  establishments  beds  are  never  to  be 
seen  ;  their  place  is  supplied  by  streteher.s,  which  are 
simply  transverse  pieces  of  wooil,  covered  with  canvas  ; 
these,  with  cots  and  hammoeks,  that  are  folded  and  put 
aside  tluring  tiie  day,  embrace  almost  all  the  furniture 
of  the  sleejnng  apartments. 

In  the  hotels  (those  kept  by  Americans  and  some 
other  foreigners  pro'oably  excepted)  the  sleeping  places 
are  cots  without  mattresses  or  coverlets,  in  a  room  with 
red-tiled  doors,  without  glazed  windows,  but,  as  iu 
private  house's,  with  iron-barred  apertures  in  the  wall 
for  the  >.  Imission  of  light  and  air.  The  bill  of  faro, 
especially  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city,  is  usually 
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not  VLTV  tempting  to  a  fustidious  ]iiilate.  It  consists  of 
eggs,  fried  pork,  and  Castilian  wines,  with  livead  and 
vegetables — the  meals  only  twice  a  day. 

Tia-  celebrated  "oUa  podrida,"'  eomiioscd  of  fmvl, 
with  a  jiroportion  of  beef,  pork,  garbanzns,  <inii)ns,  and 
other  vegetables,  witli  garlic,  -^ati'ron,  and  pepper,  may 
here  be  had  in  tnio  national  pi'i-feetion. 

Havana,  as  to  house-rent,  boarding,  clothing,  fnoil, 
us  to  almost  everything,  indeed,  necessary  to  stijiport 
life  and  promote  its  comfort,  is  said  to  bo  one  of  the 
most  expensive  places  in  the  world. 

In  )»ersonal  a|)pearanee  the  dons  and  hidalgoes  of 
Cuba  are  naturally  assimilated  to  their  ancestors  of 
old  Spain  ;  while  the  character  ot'  the  general  popula- 
tion is  extremely  varie<l,  both  as  to  physical  features 
and  costume — circumstances  which  add  greatly  to  the 
picturesfjue  effect  of  the  whole  scene — Spanish,  French, 
American,  Italian,  Dutch ,  African,  Creole,  Indian, 
Chinese,  jiresenting  every  shade  of  colour  and  variet\ 
of  countenance  that  can  be  imagined.  These,  with 
their  diversified  costumes,  combine  to  form  a  picture 
ot  living  mortalitj'  at  Havana,  which,  to  the  same 
extent,  and  with  equal  power  of  pictorial  expression, 
is  not  perhaps  equalled  in  any  other  city  in  the  world, 
not  even  excepting  New  ()rleans. 

The  different  styles  of  physiognomy  among  the 
natives  of  old  Spain  arc  also  very  evident  in  tlie  po]>u- 
lation  of  the  city.  One  has  retined  features,  an  oval 
ootnitenance,  a  proud  and  often  a  gloomy  expression — 
this  distinguishes  those  of  Castilian  descent.  Another 
has  a  round  countenance,  flat,  broad  features,  and  a 
jovial  biit  ph'beian  expression — this  marks  the  C'atalo- 
nian.  The  former  is  spare  in  form  ;  the  latter  stout. 
The  Castilian  is  generally  i'ound  among  government 
ofHeials  ;  the  Catalonian  among  merchants  and  trades- 
people. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  whites,  such  as  merchants 
and  professional  men,  diflers  but  little  from  that  of  the 
residents  in  other  West  India  Islands,  exeei>t  as  to  the 
])rovalence  of  gingliani  coats  cii-  coatee-;,  witii  skirts 
Hying  in  the  breeze,  and,  to  some  extent,  white  jean 
f-niall-clothes,  with  white  silk  stockings.  AVhiskered 
and  mustat'liioed  faces,  sliaded  by  huge  bro:'.d-brimmed 
I'anaiua  hats,  are  not  unconunon  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  English  Antilles.  In  general  the  elotliing  is 
light.  Neckcloths  or  stocks  are  unconmion,  exce]it  at 
.set  parties.  The  necks  of  .shirts  are  in  general  adorned 
with  gold  liuttons  or  <'lasps;  the  collars  are  allowed  to 
hang  down  loose  after  the  manner  of  those  seen  in  the 
portraits  of  Lord  Byr<in.  Some,  also,  within  doors, 
wear  a  kind  of  black  or  white  skull-cap,  similar  to 
those  worn  by  tiie  French,  while  the  hair  is  usuiiMy 
worn  close  cut  to  the  head.  On  partieidar  oeivisions, 
however,  the  hidalgoes  apjiear  in  the  costumes  e!ia- 
racteristie  of  tlio  [province  of  old  Spain  that  gave 
them  liii'th. 

The  full  dress  of  a  mayoral  or  over  lor  of  an  estate 
is  thus  deserilitfd: — "  A  wich'-brimnied  straw  hat;  blue 
striped  small  clothes  fiustcned  to  the  waist ;  a  l)lue 
embroidered  shirt  hanging  lno.^ely  over  them  like  a 
sack  ;  a  very  liirg(!  straight  sword,  with  a  silver  handle 
ornamented  with  jirecious  stoiu's  ;  tiie  shirt  eollir  and 
sleeves  confined  with  gold  buckles  ;  an  embroiilcred 
cambric  handkerchief  tied  loosely  round  the  neck  ; 
jiumps,  cut  quite*  low,  and  adorned  with  heavy  silv<'r 
spurs.' 

Ucc.isionally,  an  Europe;in-S))aniard  is  to  bo  seen, 
with  an  o|ien  jacket  of  greeu   velvet  highly  eudjroi- 


dered,  with  light  leggings  of  the  same  material,  orna- 
mentetj  with  a  ))rofusion  of  silver  buttons  ;  his  linen 
of  the  purest  white  ;  his  high  round  hat  decked  with 
beads,  and  carelessly  or  jauntily  turned  aside  ;  a  second 
jacket  also  richly  embroidered ;  with  dark  curls  care- 
fully arranged  round  a  lugh-crowned,  liroad-brimmed 
hat ;  and  a  countenance  of  manly  lieauty. 

A  Catalonian  or  an  Andorran  cavalier  is  seen  in  lii.s 
vest  of  blue  velvet  ;  his  red  silk  sash  and  fine  cotton 
stockings  appearing  over  his  hempen  spartillas.  Not 
unfrequently  a  peasant  is  to  be  seen,  with  a  red  Jlon- 
tero  cap,  with  his  capa  over  his  shoulder,  and  with 
loose  linen  bragos  or  trousers.  A  CJuigaro,  with  his 
wild,  dark  eye,  expressive  gesture,  and  imperturbable 
self-possession,  is  scren  in  a  richly-worked  shirt  of  tine 
linen,  worn  on  the  outside,  as  is  usual ;  a  long  and 
elegantly-embroidered  sash  fastening  to  his  side  the 
silver-handled  .sword  or  marchotte  ;  silver  spurs  and 
low  slippers.  And  .sometimes  Monteros  or  country- 
men aie  .seen  galloping  through  the  streets,  each  with 
his  I'.igh-erownccl  straw  hat  with  broad  brim,  his  loose 
sliirt  over  his  other  garmetits,  its  tail  fluttering  in 
the  breeze,  and  his  long  sword  lashed  to  his  waist 
by  a  handkerchief,  and  dangling  at  his  back.  The 
Creole-Spaniard  is  sometimes  dres.sed  in  a  camisa  of 
striped  gingham,  breeches  of  ticking,  and  a  cheq\iita 
or  sleeved  tunic  of  tlie  sumo  material  as  the  eaniisa  ; 
half-boots  or  moca.ssins  of  untanned  hide,  a  sports- 
man's belt,  a  girdh'  furnished  with  a  heavy  hunting 
knife,  and  ii  wide-flapped  sombrero  or  hat  of  palm- 
leaf,  comj)lete  his  equipment.  Of  some  of  the  Cabal- 
leros  it  may  almost  be  said,  as  was  reported  of  some 
of  the  black  slaves  of  Daiien,  that  tlieir  whole  summer 
costume  consists  of  a  shirt-collai'  and  a  pair  of  spur.s. 

The  large  black  eye,  and  raven  hair  escaping  in 
endless  tresses — the  dark  expressive  glance — the  soft, 
blood-tinted  olive  of  the  glowing  complexion,  make 
the  unwilling  Engli.slmian  confess  the  majesty  and 
beauty  of  the  Spanish  female.  The  Moorish  eye  is 
the  most  ch.iractei'istic  feature  of  the  Andaiusian. 
This  is  very  fuU,  and  re]ioses  on  a  lii|uid  somewhat 
yellow  bed  ;  of  an  almond  nhape  ;  black  and  lustrous. 
Tlieir  eyes  have  lieen  jileasantly  compared  to  dormant 
lightnings,  terrible  in  wrath,  ami  hiding  liquid  fires. 

In  dignity  of  mien  and  gait  the  fair  t.'astilian  and 
Andaiusian  are  allowed  to  bo  tuirivalled.  Theii'  de- 
jiortment  is  digniticd  and  queen-like.  Theii'  every 
motion  is  instinct  with  gr.ice.  fn  stature  they  are 
generally  tall  ami  well -proportioned  ;  as  also  erect  in 
their  figures,  which  are  generally  good,  no  ell'orls 
being  nia<le  to  alter  the  natural  sluqie.  A  finely- 
formed  and  dimiiMitivo  foot  is  highly  estimated  by  the 
Sp-iniards  in  general  among  the  attributes  of  female 
beauty,  and  liciiee  great  attention  is  usually  paid  by 
the  Spanish  hidies  to  tiiis  part  of  their  persons  I'li 
their  appeaT.-inee  in  public. 

"Excepting  some  rare  instances  of  Irishwomen  oi' 
true  Milesian  desc(>nt,"  .savs  a  well-known  writer, 
"none  luit  a  Sjianish  lady  cnn  hti//.-.  French,  F.ngli.di, 
and  Scotch  only  stinnp,  sbulUe,  and  amble  in  com- 
parison." In  no  Ktlier  respect,  however,  are  \v(*  willing 
to  admit  that  the  descendants  x'i'  ancient  Ilesperia  ai'e 
rivals  of  the  fair  dangliti'i's  of  .Mlpjoiiaiid  her  colonies, 

The  variety  of  costiwnes  w  liii  li  occasionally  apiicar 
on  tiie  public  Alamadas,  as  on  tlie  I'rado  in  Madriil, 
renders  the  scene  peciil.,irly  attractive.  The  gentle- 
mi'U  in  their  caiuis  minu'h'd  with  the  ladies  in  their 
mantillas;  the  wliite-I.ilicd   Valciiciau  contrasts  with 
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the  velveteen  glittering  Andalusiau  ;  the  sable-clad 
priest  with  the  sohlier;  the  peasant  with  the  muleteer; 
all  meet  on  perfect  et|uality  as  in  church  ;  and  all  con- 
duct themselves  with  e(iual  decorum,  good  breeding, 
and  propriety. 

Few  Spaniards  walk  arm-in-arm,  and  still  more 
rarely  is  this  good  old  English  fashion  followed  by  a 
Spanish  lady  and  gentleman,  married  or  single.  Also, 
in  accordance  with  Cuban  etiquette,  ladies  are  accus- 
tomed to  bow  to  their  acquaintance  in  the  street,  but 
seldiim  make  a  courtesy.  One  of  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  the  Spaniards,  both  male  and  female, 
is  tluir  love  of  dress.  There  is  uo  self-denial  to  which 
all  classes  and  sexes  will  not  cheerfully  submit  in  order 
to  picservi'  a  respectable  external  aippearance.  JJut 
Spaniards,  even  the  most  wealthy,  only  really  dress 
when  they  go  abroad  on  liusiness  or  pleasure.  At 
home  they  are  enveloped  in  a  ileshahille  which  is  far 
from  either  costly  or  elegant.  Those  whose  circuni- 
stauces  will  not  admit  of  an  expensive  costume,  seldom 
or  ever  leave  their  dondciles,  cxcejit  at  a  very  early 
hour  of  the  day,'  when  they  are  less  liable  to 
recognition. 

Till'  full  dress  of  the  ladies,  as  seen  on  the  Alaniada 
and  some  other  public  places,  is  remarkably  costly  and 
superb— »I  should  rather  say,  elegant— after  the  style 
of  old  Spaiil ;  lieautifully  embroidered  :  with  lace 
mantillas  or  scarfs,  the  ends  hanging  down  ou  each 
side,  or  crossing  over  the  bosom;  and  in  their  hand 
the  never-failing,  rever-to-be-forgotten  eomjianiou  of 
the  .Spanish  lady— the  expressive  fan.  Elack  is  almost 
the  universal  colour,  and  the  robe  is  in  general  most 
tastefully  worked  and  vandyked. 

Tlio  mantilla,  used  also  as  a  veil,  is  usually  of  blr  'k 
hilk  or  lace,  sometimes  of  white  lace,  thrown  over  ilie 
liead,  -upiiorted  by  a  high  comb  of  a  value  in  accord- 
aiiie  witii  the  circumstances  or  prid(^  of  the  iudiviilual, 
leaving  the  f..jo  uncovered,  and  displaying  the  flowers 
with  which  tLa  wearer  often  adorns  her  dark  tresses  ; 
t:  e  ends  'if  the  nuintilla  either  crossing  over  tlie  bosom, 
falling  gracefr.lly  over  the  shoidder.s,  or  contined  to  the 
waist  by  till)  iirm>,  or  by  a  richly  workeil  and  orna- 
mented zono--^((  Centura  ; — a  stylo  of  head-dress  this 
v.hich  is  said  to  create  the  graceful  and  ilignilied  mien 
and  gait  for  which  the  Spanish  Indies  are  so  celebrated, 
Jlcnce  those  who  h.avo  never  worn  it  are  said  to  bo 
quite  plebeian  in  their  gait  and  figure  in  comparison. 

Sonii'  wear  uo  other  head-dress  than  the  hair  variously 
arranged  and  onmniented.  The  most  \isual  is  to  plait 
or  roll  it  as  a  bandeau  round  the  head,  the  crown  of 
which  is  fastened  to  a  knot,  surmounted  by  a  comb, 
alter  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Some  also 
wear  a  cap  of  fine  linen,  formed  like  a  mitre,  called 
hainlto,  over  which  is  thrown  a  veil— that  beautiful 
emblem  of  female  modesty  and  elegance,  lint  the 
most  liecoming  ornament  to  the  Sjianish  maiden  is  the 
limsu— an  arrangement  of  the  hair  in  two  long,  dark, 
Binning  braids. 

Some  are  seei  .vith  n,  polfera,  or  thin  silk  petticoat, 
and  a  thin  white  jackiit  worn  loose,  or  a  short  tunic 
when  they  go  abroad.  The  richness  of  their  dress 
consists  of  the  finest  linen,  laces,  and  Jewels,  the  latter 
80  disposed  as  to  occasion  very  little  inconvenience, 
uml  to  produce  the  most  ornamental  elfe.  t.  In  Cuba, 
as  HI  old  Spain,  the  prevalence  of  dark  tints  in  costume 
IS  remarkable,  black  having  always  been  the  favourite 
national  colour. 

In  this  detail  of  the  full  dress  of  the  Spanish  lady. 


the  y?«?i  is  too  eharacteri.stic  to  have  no  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  Its  u>e  is  universal ;  and  its  size  or 
weight  aiid  s]ilendour  is  the  pride  of  the  fair  proprietor. 
Some  are  of  the  value  of  from  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  dollars  each.  The  most  costly  are  of  ivory 
set  with  gold,  and  ornamented  with  small  oval  ndn'ors 
on  the  outer  sides.  The  manoeuvring  with  the  fan  is 
ii  regular  science,  in  which  the  Spanish  lady  compre- 
hends the  old  language  of  signs,  and  by  which  she 
converses  freely  with  the  friend  of  lu-r  heart. 

The  morning  dnss  of  the  S]iauish  lady,  or  the  prin- 
cipal morning  vestment,  as  already  intiuuUed,  is  either 
a  loose  flowing  robe  or  a  black  <ir  white  .-dk  kind  of 
habit-skirt  (Ixi.'^qHimi  over  a  white  uiiiler-garmcnt, 
made  full  fioni  the  waist  u]iwards,  plentifully  adorned 
with  frills  and  bows — the  former  appearing  as  if  .sus- 
j)endi'd  by  small  straps  from  the  shoulder,  ami  either 
covering  or  supplying  all  minor  defects  and  <leticiencie.s 
of  attire. 

Some  of  the  middling  class  and  the  tree  blacks  dress 
very  liintastically  ;  in  muslin  gowns,  scarlet  mantillas, 
an<l  light  blue  or  violet-coloured  satin  shoes.  Many 
of  thpse  women  are  really  beautiful  ;  ainl  their  jet- 
black  hair,  and  clear,  rich^  olive  complexions  are  oftc  n 
becomingly  relieved  by  a  gay-coloured  silk  handker- 
chief, which  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  West 
Indians  in  general,  know  well  how  to  arrange  about 
their  head-'  with  good  effect.  Black  females  are  oeca- 
•sionally  seen  in  shining  calico  frocks,  with  silk  shoes 
worn  slipshod,  red  shawl.-,  the  hair  arranged  in  fine 
braids,  and  with  a  bandanna  <ir  other  handkerchief  as 
a  head-dress : — 

"  I  Hack,  Init  sucli  us  in  ostcem 
I'liuoo  .Meiniiou's  sister  inl^lit  liosceni." 

Jhit  there  are  other  inhabitants  of  Havana,  and  through 
out  Cuba  generally — down-trodden  slaves — who  a|i]iear 
in    till-    streets    with    scarcely  a  rag   to   cover   their 
emaciated  forms. 

The  carriages  in  use,  and  which  stanil  in  the  great 
square  and  in  differt'nt  parts  of  the  city  like  the  hackney 
coaches  in  London,  are  called  vulaatrs.  They  are  of 
the  most  grotesque  form  and  chniisy  construction  that 
can  be  imagined — a  sort  of  cabriolet,  with  font  post.i 
( a' tqirights  supporting  a  eanojiy  covered  with  leathei", 
with  a  high  dash-iron  or  splash-board  in  front,  and 
surrounded  with  curtains  of  blue  or  scarlet  cloth,  that, 
may  be  h't  down  as  rain  or  dust  reqidre.  The  vehicle 
is  supported  by  massive,  straight,  columnar  shafts  and 
two  wheels,  each  of  the  wheels  six  feet  in  dianmter,  and 
placed  quite  behind  the  centre  of  gravity,  giving  the 
vehicle  a  very  awkward  apjiearanci',  but  a  a  cry  easy, 
agreeable  motion.  "They  look,"  says  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  "as  if  they  had  been  intended  to  carry  Don 
Quixote."  Of  anything  in  the  shap  of  a  vehicle  for 
the  accommodation  of  human  kind  it  liears  the  nearest, 
resemblance  jierhaps  to  a  sedan  chair — open  in  front 
and  partly  on  each  side;  suspended  by  springs  on  the 
cumbrous  shafts  described  ;  the  body  resting  upon  tho 
springs  between  i\w.  wheels  and  the  horses,  the  latter 
being  eonsidei-.ibly  in  advance  of  the  carriage  itself, 
which  for  the  most  pai't  is  supported  by  them.  Thes^^ 
vehicles  ar(>  drawn  by  midesor  small  horses,  and  driven 
by  negro  shives  (1  la  postilion,  the  drivers  enseonceil  in 
a  grotesque  livery,  in  one  hand  exhiliiting  a  huge 
thong  of  bullocks  hide,  an<l  with  the  other  guiding 
their  steod.M.  The  harness  of  the  animals  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  liabilimcntH  of  the  drivers  and  tlw 
rest  of  the  etjuipage. 
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Some  of  tlie  i>i-iviitc  voLiutcs  art'  vory  <'leg;int,  tliough 
in  till"  siimo  stylo,  mid  tlii'  livorios  cxfecdiiigly  I'icli, 
corri'-^lii'iHliiii;  ^\•ith  the  riink  mid  wealth  of  tlio  owner — 
such  us  an  ombioidcivd  coat,  cocked  liat,  and  lari^'o 
luissiir  boots  with  silver  spurs,  the  latter  scomin;^  to 
liave  been  inaimfaetured  in  tlie  time  of  the  crusades, 
the  riiwel  of  them  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  The 
driver  of  one  ofthc.se  vehicles  is  cidled  a  cala><hi.'yo,  and 
bdth  lie  and  the  horse  are  .sometimes  riciily  caparis* 
soued  with  silver  to  the  value  of  several  thousand 
dollars. 

The  cabriolets  or  bullock  cars  that  arc  in  common 
use  in  the  country  are  as  rude  in  their  construction  as 
those  represented  in  tliL  illustration  of  the  "  Gcorgics" 
(if  our  oldest  Virgils. 

The  trade  of  Havana  is  inmicnsc.  Ujiwards  uf  i<uc 
thousand  vessels  .are  supposed  to  enter  it  for  purposes 
of  commerce  in  a  year.  Its  rcveiuK^  is  twenty  millions 
of  dollars,  and  its  tnitward  and  inward  trade  sixty 
nulliiins. 

The  principal  products  of  the  country — a  very  con- 
siderable ]iart  of  which  are  export;d  froui  this  city — 
are  sugar  and  tiil)aeL'o. 

Among  the  lesser  staples  may  be  reckonrd  ginger, 
long  ]ieppcr,  mastic,  cocoa  or  eiiocolite,  ci'lleo,  bees' 
wax,  honey,  mauii>c,  and  aloes. 

Tliere  are  at  i)rcsent  in  Cuba  LGJO  sugar  plantations, 
/i.li.'^  cattle  farms,  13  chocolate  )ilant;itious,  :224ciitton 
plantations,  o-l,43J  fruit  and  \egetablo  farms,  7,!)79 
tobacco  ))lantation*,  and  L',l'S]-  <:u!iii''narii's  or  farms 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  Imney  and 
wax. 

The  circulating  medium  is  entirely  metallic.  The 
weights,  measures,  and  moneys  are  tho>o  of  i^paln,  but 
the  French  metrical  system  is  about  to  lir  intro- 
duced. 

The  n>unber  <if  cattle  on  the  island  is  f<98,lli0  :  in 
ihe  Occidental  deiiartment,  2fl7,(i;l;i  ;  in  the  Central, 
458,l(iG  ;  and  in  the  Oriental,  17;>,000. 

Notwithstanding  tiio  unsettled  state  of  Cuba  and 
lier  cloudy  futuio,  internal  improvements  have  been 
])rogrcssing.  Raili'oads  iiav(>  been  constructed  in  seve- 
ral lociililies.  There  an^  at  jircsent  lines  of  railway 
extending  over  three  hundred  and  tlfiy-oiie  miles,  con- 
uecting  some  of  the  most  important  places.  They  unite 
Havana-  tn  .Matan/as  and  Canh'uas,  and  extend  to 
Botoliano,  St.  I'hillipc,    I'liertu  Crincipe,  il'c. 

The  electric  telegraph  is  also  in  operation  in  several 
parts  of  Cuba.  The  \\'...'S  in  general  follow  the  rail- 
roads, and  may  be  said  to  intersect  the  country,  em- 
bracing east  west,  and  south,  to  i'otoliano,  lla\ana,  S(. 
Jngo  de  Cuba,  .Matanzas,  and  Cudenas. 
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I'LA/A  jii;l   Tokos  (Ui  t'or.ossiarM  loit  llt'1,1.  I'lciins. 

The  climate  of  Cuba,  osppcially  in  the  aubiu'hs  of 
Havana,  is  considered  the  most  salubrious  of  any  ot  the 
West  India  Islamls,  witii  tho  exception  ol  Pueifo 
Rico.  It  is  impossiblu  to  convey  to  (hose  who  have 
never  been  antoiig  the  beautiful  islands  of  these  tropi- 
cal seas  any   idea  if  the  fragrant  delightfiilness  of  the 


early  dawn.  The  exquisite  freshness  of  the  morning, 
and -the  soft  coolness  of  the  breezy  evening,  when  the 
very  soul  seems  refreshed  and  strengthened,  and  tho 
pulse  of  life  beats  fuller  and  clearer,  ]iroduce  sensations 
to  !)(■  enjoyed  only — never  to  be  described. 

Havana  itself,  liowcicr,  is  unhealthy,  partly  from  a 
want  of  drainage  and  general  cleanliness,  but  princi- 
p.ally  from  its  being  situated  near  a  widi -sjircading 
morass,  pregnant  with  malaria,  generating  fevir  and 
the  other  pestilent  diseases  so  fatal  to  Eurnpeau  stran- 
gers. The  climate  difilrs  considerably  from  that  of 
Jamaica  in  temperature,  although  the  ditfereuce  of  posi- 
tion in  the  two  islands  does  not  exceed  five  degrees. 
In  the  ciild  season  the  thermometer  almost  every  year 
descends  in  Havana  to  GO",  and  somctime>  to  55°; 
whilst  at  Kingstown  and  Sjianish  Town  it  is  sehlonx 
seen  below  {i7"'  or  G8''.  The  meridian  hc.it  in  Ha- 
vana is  77^':  that  of  July,  the  hottest  month,  Si'^;  and 
that  of  the  coldest,  70°.  Ice  is  sometimes  Ibrmed  at 
about  .'iOO  feet  above  tho  level  of  tlu^  sea;  wli."lo  in 
Jamaica,  cungehition  does  not  take  place  but  at  an 
altitude  of  from  7,000  to  8,000  feet.  Snow,  however, 
never,  or  but  vciy  rarely,  falls  in  Cuba,  even  on  its 
higliest  mountains.  The  changes  of  the  teniperatuio 
are  also  greater  and  more  sudden  in  Havana  than  in 
Kingston  and  in  Jamaica  generally. 

Cuba  has  thus  the  most  temperate  climate  of  all  the 
West  Indies.  At  Ubajay,  {lltet'U  miles  from  Havana, 
the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  go  down  to  zero. 
At  times,  however,  the  heat  is  so  excessive  as  to  convert 
life  intip  bare  existence  :  and  the  teni]iests  art;  tei'rific, 
the  clouds  being  sui-charged  through  the  much  greater 
absorpti(ni  caused  by  a  tropical  sun. 

The  evenings  are  usually  brilliant  and  beauiiful,  with 
soft,  blue  skies,  and  a  freshness  only  to  be  appreciated 
near  the  eipiatur,  where  the  stillness  of  the  atmo.spiiero 
and  tho  sulfoeating  sultriness  of  the  day  well  nigli 
exhau.st  all  the  energies  of  man's  nature. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  great  variety  of  tem- 
perature in  tho  nioiuitaius,  occasioned  by  their  diileri'nt 
ele\ation  above  the  sea.  Eh'vation  above  tho  level  of 
the  sea,  or  tho  general  level  of  a  country,  as  i.s  woll 
known  tn  the  intelligent  reader,  causes  a  regular  varia- 
tion of  tenip<'rature.  The  first  300  feet  >isu?.lly  mal.es 
a  difTcrence  of  about  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer. After  asccr  ling  300  feet,  it  is  estimated 
tliat  the  thermometer  falls  a  degi-ee  in  295  leet,  then 
in  277,  25-2,  22;i,  and  l'J2  feet  successively. 

On  these  principles  the  limit  of  periietual  fro.st  lias 
been  calculated.  It  is  made  a  little  more  than  l,"i,000 
leet  at  the  efjuator,  and  ''-oni  that  to  13,000  feet  be- 
tween the  In. pics,  and  ni  9,000  t<.  4,000  feet 
between  latitudi's  •10"  and  50°.  It  has  been  Ibuud, 
however,  that  the  al»ne  ruh*  is  subject  to  great  varia- 
tions, owing  jirobably  to  tho  eour.se  and  superposition 
of  the  atmosphorie  curront.'i  which  prevail  in  (lillerent 
altitudes. 

Colder  currents  are  often  found  resting  upon,  or  in- 
(crposed  between,  those  of  a  higher  tcmperatun!,  and 
vice  vi'iSd.  On  the  Himalaya  Mountains  in  Asia,  bo- 
tween  tlie  latitudes  of  28"  and  34'  north,  the  region  of 
vegetation  has  been  found  to  extend  several  thousanil 
feet  above  the  sujiposed  lino  of  congelation  in  these 
latitudes. 

It  is  also  reniiirkablo  that  the  liii(<  of  perpetual  snow 
is  found  at  a  much  greater  altitude  on  the  northern 
side  of  these  mountains  ihan  011  tlu>  southern  side  in  a 
lower  latitude,      h'rom  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  tho 
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tiMnporaturc  in  high  regions,  as  well  as  in  lower  situa- 
ti'iii.-;,  is  ^r.'atly  alR'L'ted  by  the  geographical  eoursi'  ami 
phy-^ical  conditiou  of  the  curre  its  of  atmosfihorc  wliich 
prevail  in  tlicsi'  regions;  and  the  atniosjthcio  of  Cuba, 
it  is  well  known,  is  particularly  afiectcd  by  its  con- 
tiguity to  the  Gulf  Stream. 

From  till'  great  clilibrenco  between  the  tciii|ioratm'o 
of  the  day  and  niglit  in  tlw  mountain  regions,  owing  to 
tlic  frt'cuicnt  calmness  and  stillness  that  prevail,  addi'il 
to  the  licit  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  cloudless  skies, 
the  (lopositicjii  of  dew  is  often  so  abundant  as  almost  to 
supply  the  want  of  rain,  or  at  least  to  preserve  vegeta- 
tion iu  a  st:>to  of  verdure,  when  in  the  plains  scarcely  a 
))lado  of  green  grass  i's  to  be  seen. 

The  splendour  of  the  early  dawn  in  Cuba,  as  in  the 
trnjiical  i.slands  in  its  vicinity,  has  been  referred  to. 
Tlic  whole  sky  is  often  so  resplendent  that  it  isditUeult 
to  dotennlne  where  the  orb  of  the  dtiy  will  ajipear. 
Small  llcccy  clouds  are  often  seen  floating  on  the  nortii 
wind,  and  as  they  hover  over  the  niouiitaiiis  and  meet 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  are  changed  into  licpiid  gold,  and  a 
hundred  intensely  vivid  dyes  more  splendid  than  the 
tints  of  the  rainbow.  Puving  the  cooler  months  the 
mornings  are  delightful  until  about  ten  (/clock,  the  air 
soon  afti'r  dawn  becoming  agreealily  clastic,  and  mj 
Transpiircnt  that  distant  objects  appear  as  if  delineated 
upon  the  briglit  surface  of  the  air;  the  scenery  every- 
wliore,  espeeially  when  viewed  from  an  cmineuee,  is 
indescriljalily  rich  and  glowing  ;  the  top.s  of  the  rising 
groumis  and  the  summits  of  the  mountains  are  radiant 
with  a  Hood  of  liglit ;  wliile  the  vajiour  is  seen  creeping 
along  the  valleys,  here  concealing  the  entrance  to  some 
beautiful  glen,  and  there  wreathing  itself  fantastically 
around  a  tall  spire  or  groves  of  palm  trees,  that  mark 
the  site  of  a  populous  village. 

The  iiiiest  and  most  gorgeous  sunsets  occur  in  the 
West  Indian  Archipelago  during  the  rainy  sea.sons. 
Tlie  sky  is  then  sublimely  mantled  witii  gigantic  masses 
of  cloud  glowing  \\itli  a  thousand  gorgeous  dyes,  and 
.scciiiing  to  collect  at  the  close  of  day  as  though  to  form 
a  eoueji  ibr  the  sun's  repo-e.  In  these  he  sinks,  Hood- 
ing them  with  glory;  touching  both  heavens  and  earth 
with  gold  and  amber  brightness  long  after  he  has  iltiug 
his  beams  across  the  otlier  heiiiis|)liere,  or  perhaps  liaif- 
reveabiig  liim-elf  througli  gauze-like  clouds — a  crimson 
sjihere  at  once  rayless  and  of  portentous  size. 

The  axure  arch,  which  by  an  optical  illusion  limits 
our  view  on  every  side,  seems  here,  and  in  the  tropics 
generally,  jiigher  than  in  England — even  higher  than 
in  Italy.  Here  is  seen,  iu  a  perfection  eoiuiiared  to 
which  even  Italian  heavens  are  vapid  and  uninteresting, 
that  ])uro  .serene,  bianulless  sky — that  atniospliere  of 
clear  blue  or  vivid  red,  which  so  much  eontribiites  to 
enrich  the  pencil  of  Claude  Lorraine. 

When  looking  out  towards  the  sea  from  a  high 
mountain-range,  the  water  and  the  ilrmameut  have 
appeared  one  .scene  of  deep  and  lirilliant  blue,  remind- 
ing the  student  of  the  JUblo  of  the  beautiful  interro- 
gation of . I  ub,  "Hast  thou  spread  out  the  .sky  slnnig 
as  a  molten  looking-glass  (  "  an  ullusion  to  tho  ancient 
mirrors,  which  w.'re  not  of  glas.'i  but  of  polished  steel, 
and  po.ssesseil,  therefore,  mui'li  of  that  lirilliant,  ilecp 
blue  east,  which  is  so  charaeteristie  and  striking  in  an 
Arabian  shy,  of  whose  depth  of  tint  no  one  can  form 
a  correct  idea  wlio  has  not  been  in  eipiatorial  regions. 

Tli(>  atmo.sphero of  Cuba,  as  everywhere  within  tlie 
tropics,  cx(C|it_  when  the  high  wuiils  prevail,  is  so  nii- 
polluU'd,  .so  thiu,  ,so  elastic,  so  dry,  so  seruno,  aiul  so 


almost  inconceivably  transparent  and  brilliant,  that 
every  object  is  distinct  and  clearly  delined  as  if  cut  out 
of  the  cle;ir  blue  sky.  All  tr.ivellers  agne  in  praising 
till-  calm  depths  of  ihe  intensely  blue  and  gloriously 
bright  skies  of  the  inter-tro])ical  latitudes. 

In  tlie  temperate  Z'me,  it  is  estimated  that  about 
1,000  stars  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  at  one  lime  ; 
but  here,  fr.>m  the  increa.sed  elevation  and  wider  cn- 
tent  of  the  vault,  owing  to  the  clearness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, especially  as  seen  from  a  high  mountaiii-cliain,! 
there  is  every  reason  to  sup[iose  that  the  nnmbei'  is 
greatly  augmented  If,  however,  these  biniinaries  arc 
not  seen  here  in  greater  numbers,  they  certainly  shiiie 
with  greater  brilliancy. 

Tlie  ilitferent  constellations  arc  indeeil  so  givatly 
magnified  as  to  give  the  impression  that  the  power  of 
the  eye  is  considerably  increa.sed.  Venus  rises  like'  a 
little  moon,  and  in  the  aliseiiee  of  the  greater,  casts  .t, 
distinguishable  shadow  from  the  larger  buildings  or 
trees;  while  thi;  satelites  of  Jupiter  are  sometimes 
distinctly  visible  ■  through  a  telescojie  of  ordinary 
power. 

]?y  night  the  Southern  Cro.ss,  the  glor}'  of  the 
Centaur  stars,  and  the  nnigiiificent  steir  Cuini/>i'.»  "• 
the  ship  Arg.i,  so  dear  iVom  its  legendary  association,?, 
.stand  brigiiv  abo\e  the  horizon  in  the  southern  heavens, - 
while  ihe  planets  shine  forth  with  amazing  magiiitudo 
and  brilliancj-  ;  and  tlio  moon,  when  she  takes  herj)laee 
in  the  deepening  blue  of  the  sky,  bathes  the  whole 
hemisphere  with  an  exijnisite  light  which  has  all  the 
brilliancy  of  day  without  its  glare. 

It  is  even  said  that  an  oeeult.ition  of  Venus  is  not 
uiifreqiiently  visible  in  Cuba  at  noonday  by  tl:e  hel[) 
of  a  pocket  telescope, 

Stars  are  here  also  seen  that  are  not  visible  in  an 
English    or  an  European    sky.     'J'liere,  the    northern 


'  Sanssave  liiis  (iliforvcd  that  the  Iiiijlior  wo  n?ceml  on  nioim- 
tnins.liio  ik't'iior  iiiul  Iiliiclio;'  tlio  sky  lu'eomcs,  so  that  tlie  iloiiiest 
bhioriliboii  is  lianlly  ilcqi  ciuni^rli  to  ri'in'i'soiit  it. 

-  Tlio  CoiistoUatioiis  ol'llio  t'l'O.'^s,  tliat  lioiiutil'iil  and  ex]in'ssiv(! 
Eviiibol  of  tlio  t'lii'istiaii's  I'aitli,  wliicli,  from  its  l)U',ss('il  iissocia- 
tioiis  and  from  its  position,  <'an  soarcoly  fail  to  dr.iw  liisthnu:;lils 
nj  well  as  his  oyos,  tVoi.i  oartli  to  lioavcn,  is  thus  imti'od  liy 
liaron  Ilunibnldt,  when  not  I'.ir  fVoni  Cuba  : — "Tlio  lowtr  rcirioiis 
of  tlio  air  wore  loaded  witli  vapour  !'h'  somo  I'ays.  \\"o  saw 
distinotly  for  the  first  tinio  tljo  cross  of  tbo  soutli,  only  in  tlio 
iii;;litof'tlio  Itli  aiidr>th  of  .Inly,  ill  tlio  Kith  doiiroo  of  latitudo.  It 
\vas  stroiiirly  inolinod,  and  aiipoarod  from  time  to  tiiiio  beluooii 
tlio  oloiiiis,  tho  oeiitro  of  wliiob,  furrowod  liy  unoiui. loused 
li>;litnin;.',  rolloi'tod  ii  silvor  liirlit.  The  ploasuro  tVlt  on  disemor- 
liiij;  tlio  sotitlierii  cross  was  warmly  shared  liy  suoli  of  tlio  oi-ow  as 
bad  lived  ill  tlie  colonies.  In  '. be  .solitude  of  tbo  seas  wo  Imil  a 
star  lis  H  friend  from  whom  we  have  bom  loii^r  se;iMi'aled.  Aiiiong 
tlie  rortiifjiicso  iiiid  tlio  Sjianiards,  peeuliar  nnitives  sniii  to 
increase  this  feeliiii;  ;  a  reli;.;ious  seutimeiit  iittaolios  llioiii  to  ii, 
eonstellatioii,  tlie  form  of  wliioli  reealls  the  siuii  of  tho  faitli, 
I'lautod  by  tbcirniicestcu'sin  tbo  deserts  of  tlio  Now  World.  Tim 
two  ;;rei\t  stars  wliieli  mark  tbo  siimniit  and  tbo  loot  of  tin.'  cross 
bavin^;  nearly  the  same  ri.'lil  aseonsinii,  it  follows  tho  ooiistollatioii 
is  almost  vcrtieal  at  the  moment  when  it  pas<o  tlie  iiioridiaii. 
Tills  elriiimstar.v;o  is  kiMwii  to  every  nation  that  lives  beyond  llm 
tropics,  or  in  the  Bontbern  bemispliero.  It  is  known  at  what  lioiir 
of  tbo  iiii,'lit,  ill  dill'eront  sra.-.ms,  the  soutberii  vvim  is  erect  or 
iiielined.  It  is  11  timepieee  tliiit  advaiioos  very  ro;j;iilnrly  iioiirly 
four  minutes  a-dny,  and  no  other  iiroiip  of  htiirs  exbibiis  to  tlio 
naked  eye  an  observation  of  time  so  easily  made.  How  ofloubavo 
we  beard  our  ^;ii;de8  exclaim,  in  tho  saVHiiliabs  of  \  eiio/ui'la,  or  in 
the  de.sert  extending' from  I. una  to  Triixillo,  '  Midiii^'bt  is  ]iiust, 
(bo  cross  lie^dns  to  bond  1 '  How  often  tlieso  words  reminded  iih 
of  that  iill'oetiiijt  scene  where  I'aiil  iiud  N'irKinia,  seated  iioar  tlio 
sourees  of  the  river  of  biitaiiiers,  eonversed  top'tlier  for  tbo  last 
liiiioi  and  when  the  old  man,  at  the  siglit  uf  tliu  suulliorii  crusn, 
wiiriiu  tliom  timt  it  is  time  to  separate." 
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ALL  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 
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I'oliir  star  is  directly  vertical,  but  licre,  tlie  north  and  ■ 
soutli  [)ol('S  are  nearly  in  the  horizon ;  tiius  many  of 
till-  constelhitions  around  the  arctic  pole,  that  never  set 
in  ]'an'<i]>e,  here  scarcely  rise,  but  in  their  stead  Orion  . 
through  the  north  pursues  the  Pleiads ;  Sirua,  or  the  j 
star  in  the  lei;  of  Bootes,  is  in  the  zenith  ;  in  the  south  i 
apju'ars  the  Wolf,  and  the  Great  Bear  is  scarcely  above  j 
j^lie  horizon.     Hei'e,  also,  among  many  other  splendid  i 


constellations  unseen  in  an  English  sky,  are  the  Ark, 
the  Raven,  or  Noah's  Dove,  the  Altar,  the  Cross,  the 
Centaur,  the  Serpent,  and  the  River  Eridanus. 

The  Milky  Way,  which  in  the  temperate  zone  has 
the  appearance  of  a  luminous  phosphorescent  cloud,  and, 
as  is  well-known,  derives  its  brightnes.s  from  the  diffused 
light  of  myriads  of  stai'S  condensed  into  so  small  a 
space  that  fifty  thousand  of  them  are  estimated  to  pass 
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CHINESE    COOLIES    IN    THE    HAVANA. 


across  the  disc  of  ii  telescope  in  an  ho\ir,  is  hero  seen  I 
divided  into  constellations,  and  the  whole  galaxy  is  of  i 
so  dazzling  a  whiteness  as  to  make  it  resemble  a  pun^  i 
ilanie  of     .very  light  thrown  across  the  heavens,  turn-  I 
ing  the  atmosphere  into  a  kiml  of  green  trans; uirent'y. 
Besides  this,  there  are  vast  masses  of  stellar  nebuke  of 
infinite  diversity  and  form — oval,  oblate,  olli|)tical,  as 
well  as  of  dillerent  degwos  of  density,  dill'used   over 
tiie  lirmaniout,  and  discoverable    through  a  eonnuon 
teloHf  fipo,  all  novel  to  an  inhabitant  of  temperate  cliiues, 


and  I'ceallinu;  the  exclamation  of  the  PsalnuNt,  "The 
heavens  declare  tlie  glory  of  (!od,  .  .  .  the  lirinament 
slutwcth  forth  his  handy  work." 

••  Tile  StillB 

Aro  oliloi  rfpriiitnro,  writ  iiy  <iiii''K  own  imnii, 
Scripture  nutiii'titic,  uncornipt  liy  iimii."' 


'  It  ii  tlioujrlit  l)y  miiiio  ti)  1)1!  more  tiiaii  poplicnlly  (nio  tlmt 
tlip  stnrs  lire  "  oliicr Hcriptiuv."  Tlie  orisiiiiul  i<piior»  was,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  a  prediction  of  tlie  great  ovenlit  nl"  tin-  world 
immeiliiUeiy  Hiicccediiig  tliu  duliij^u     Mr  Miiurieo  uascrta  tlmt  tlic 
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ALL  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


All  ini  411:;  plienomciinn  somi'timcs  occurs  licvo 
as  in  utile,  .ands  of  the  Wtsfc  Indies,  wliich  was  long 
supposed  to  lie  seen  only  in  the  eastern  heinisjJiere. 
A  short  time  before  sunrise  or  sunset,  ii  flush  of  strong 
wliito  light,  like  that  of  the  Aui'ora  Corcalia,  extends 
from  the  hdrizou  a  considcralile  way  up  the  zenith,  and 
so  much  resembles  tlie  dawn,  as  to  prove  greatly  de- 
ce]itivt'  to  a  stranger.  As  he  watches  the  luminous 
track,  he  sees  it  decrease  instead  of  becoiuing  more 
vivid,  anil  at  length  totally  disajipear,  leaving  the 
heavens  nearly  as  dark  as  previous  to  its  a})pearance. 
This  is  the  zodiacal  light.  The  real  dawn  takes  place 
soon  afterwards,  but  after  a  considerably  longer  lapse 
of  time  than  in  northern  regions. 

The  colour  of  the  light  varies  according  to  the  .state 
of  the  atmosphere,  but  it  is  in  general  of  a  pure  rose 
tint.  Its  extent,  from  the  horizon  to  its  vertex,  varies 
from  45  to  120  degrees.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
this  is  really  a  luminous  atmosjjhere  of  the  sun  reaching 
beyond  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  ."ud  that  it  derives  its 
form — that  of  a  long  and  narrow  ellipse,  only  the  half 
of  which  is  perceived — from  its  rapid  revolution  with 
the  sun  on  its  axis.  But  the  most  eminent  astronomers 
dirt'erin  opinion  concerning  it.' 

The  appearance  of  the  environs  of  H.avana  and  of 
the  island  altogether — although  inferior,  in  the  ojiinion 
of  many,  to  Jamaica — is  most  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful ;  gay,  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  express,  iir 
verdure  and  floral  ornaments,  splendid  forests,  highly 
cultivated  plains,  and  rich  savannahs. 

"  O  gorgeous  laiul 
Wli(  vc  giant  mountains  ns  tliy  guardlims  stand, 
Lif'tiuar  their  sunlit  licails  to  yonder  sky, 
A\'liere  i'aii-y  clouds  in  softest  beauty  lie. 
Land  of  delight  1  than  wliich  the  rolling  sun 
A  fairer,  lovelier  scene  ne'er  shines  upon, — 
Ne'er  tliiigs  his  beams  to  welcome  brighter  flowers 
Than  seen!,  with  frngrance  all  thy  summer  bowers."' 

The  trees,  which  everywhere  adorn  the  lower  hills, 
crowd  in  luxuriant  confusion,  variegated  and  he- 
spangled  with  all  the  beauties  of  colour  which  the 
wealth  of  nature  alone  can  exhibit — often  canopied  with 
fantastic  wreaths  of  llowering  foliage,  as  may  be  said  of 
the  swce[)iiig  niimcsa,  the  arbutus,  and  the  agave ; 
while  the  cocoa-nut,  the  palma  royal,  the  stately  cedtda. 


whole  of  the  southern  constellations  aro  a  commentary  on  the 
books  of  Aidses,  and  decidedly  prove  their  truth.  On  the  ample 
and  recorded  tablet  of  the  skies,  be  says  he  has  discovered  Noah, 
bis  Altar  and  Sacriflco;  the  Haven  and  (he  Dovo  sent  forth  from 
the  ark  ;  the  Ark  itself,  and  the  emblem  of  the  Deity  who  pre- 
served it ;  Ninnod,  the  mighty  hunter,  with  the  Dogs,  pursuing 
bis  cruel  vocation;  and  a  variety  of  other  ohjects  referred  to  in 
the  Old  Testament  scriptures.  Moutgomery  has  an  idea  of  a 
similar  kind  in  Ids  Ptliciui  island :  — 

"'J'hrough  the:  calm  sky  alone,  the  ship  of  heaven 

Came  sailing  from  eternity  ;  the  dove 

On  silver  pinions,  urged  its  peaceful  ^^l!^y ; 

Thei'         he  footstool  of  .leliovah's  throne, 

'I he  .     ..■  kindled  from  his  presence  blazed; 

And  there  all  else  excelling  meekly  shone, 

Tbc  cross,  the  symbol  of  redeeming  love. 

The  heavens  declared  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 

Tlie  firmanicr.t  displavcd  his  handy  work." 
'  It  is  Hlaled,  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  late  cxi)edltion  from 
the  L'nitcil  States  to  Japan,  is  the  diseovory  that  tbc  zodiacal 
light  is  a  belt  extending  entirely  round  the  earth,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Siituni's  ring.  This  s\ipposed  discovery  bag  excited  con- 
sideruble  interest  among  astroniiuiers,  some  of  the  ablest  of  whom 
are  said  to  consider  the  fact  established  by  the  observations  taken. 
— Americiin  Almanac,  1857. 
The  light  ajipciirs  part  of  the  year  in  tbo  morning  bcforo  sun- 


rise,  and  part  ailer  sunset. 


and  a  thousand  other  beautiful  trees  and  shnibs,  make 
endless  variety.  These  forests  have  for  their  crowning 
glory  those  giants  of  the  Aegetable  kingdom  nowhere 
to  be  h;eeu  but  in  tro])ical  regions,  aud  exhibit  vast, 
exhaustli'ss,  and  leafy  solitudes,  covering  with  aglowiii.5 
splen<lour  of  colour  vast  ranges  of  mountains,  whose 
summits  mingle  with  the  clouds. 

As  within  the  tro])ics  are  ixivealed  the  luminous 
worlds  which  spangle  the  firmament  from  pole  to  pole,  so 
also  all  the  vegctaljle  i'orms  of  the  earth  are  here  found, 
including  more  especialh'  the  most  beautiful  prmluc- 
tious  of  nature — palms,  tree-ferns,  bananas,  arborescent 
grasses,  and  delicately-feathered  mimosas,  of  which  the 
laiiiy  plants  that  represent  them  in  Eurojoe,  j^ent  up  in 
hot-house.s,  convey  but  a  faint  idea. 

It  is  not  only  that  beneath  the  glowing  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun  the  noblest  forms  of  vegetation  are  deve- 
loped, but  here  it  is  that  they  seem  alone  to  flourish. 

Social  jilants  (plauta:  sociales)  which  give  such  uni- 
formity to  European  vegetation,  are  almost  wholly  un- 
known in  the  e(|uatorial  regions.  Tlu;  excessive  variety 
of  their  rich  sylvan  flora,  renders  it  vain  to  ask  of  what 
the  primeval  forests  consist.  Numberless  families  of 
plants  are  here  crowded  together,  and  even  in  small 
jjlaces,  plants  of  the  same  species  are  rarely  as.sociated. 
Every  day,  aud  with  every  change  of  place,  new  forms 
present  themselves  to  ilie  traveller's  attention. 

A  voyager  from  Europe,  an  admirer  of  natural 
scenery,  on  approaching  the  shores  of  Cuba,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  gazing  on  a  West  Indian  land- 
scape, would  almost  imagine  it  but  lately  sprung  forth 
from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  and  prepared  for  the 
abode  of  some  happy  beings  who  owed  their  existence 
to  .special  tlivine  favour;  or  fancy  might  deem  it  "a  spot 
for  angels  to  alight  upon — a  kind  of  resting-jilace  be- 
tw(!en  heaven  and  earth."  It  was  to  this  lovely  island 
Columbus  referred  in  his  fir.st  communication  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  Is.abella.  "The  loveliness  of  this  new  land," 
says  he,  "Is  lik(^  that  of  Campina  de  Cordoba.  The 
trees  are  all  covered  with  ever-verdant  foliage,  and 
perpetually  laden  with  fruits  aud  flowers.  The  plants 
on  the  ground  are  tall  and  full  of  blo.ssoms.  The 
breezes  are  like;  those  of  Ajtril  in  Castill(^  The  nightin- 
gales si"5  iiiore  sweetly  than  I  can  describe. 
Once  I  came  into  a  deeply  inclo.sed  harbour,  and  saw 
high  mountains  which  no  human  eye  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore, from  which  the  lovely  waters  (cir<(fasrt//uas)  streamed 
down.  The  mountain  was  covered  with  tirs,  pines,  and 
other  trees  of  very  various  forms,  and  a'^irned  with 
various  floweix.  Ascending  the  river,  which  poiu'ed 
itself  into  the  bay,  I  was  astonished  at  the  cool  shade, 
the  crystal  clear  water,  and  the  number  of  singing 
birds,  it  seems  to  inc  as  if  I  could  never  quit  a  spot 
so  delightful — as'if  a  thousand  tongues  would  fail  to 
describe  it — as  if  the  spell-bound  hand  woidd  refuse 
to  wi'ite." 

Cuba  is  considered  even  more  fertile  than  any  of  the 
other  islands,  with  the  only  exception,  probably,  of 
Trinidad.  Sugar-cane  aud  tobacco  being  the  staple 
productions,  large  establishments  for  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  the.se  articles  aro  scattered  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  island,  forming  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  jiicturesi^ue  features  in  the  landscape. 

The  cultivated  portion  is  not  supposed  to  exceed 
one-seventieth  of  the  uncultivated  parts,  the  latter  of 
which  contain  large  prairies  or  savannahs,  in  which  it  is 
estimated  that  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  cattle 
arc  reared  and  pastured ;  but  the  greater  portion  is 
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oveiTUU  with  large  forest  trees,  some  of  wliicli  sup])l\- 
excclleiit  tiiiibei'  ff.rall  useful  and  ornamental  purpose-. 

Gardens  in  Cuba  are  coiunion  and  extensive,  V)Ut  ex- 
hibit, with  .some  exceptions,  a  mixture  of  fruit  trees, 
vegetables,  ami  corn  patches,  dispo.sed  without  taste  or 
an-angemeut,  yet  conibiuiiig  many  pleasing  elements  of 
ofTeet.  Some  of  them  in  the  country  are  covered  witli 
a  gorgeous  carpeting  of  heliotropes,  verbenas,  ;aul 
-L'arlet  salvias.  Occasionally  there  is  attached  to  these 
rural  honiesteails  a  I'ruit  and  flower  garden,  ornamented 
with  groves  of  the  lofty  and  graceful  palta,  or  with 
avocado  pear,  orange,  lime,  lemon,  and  citron  trees, 
:uk1  the  doliuioas  gnuiidillo,  or  fruit  of  the  passion 
dower,  which  Iiaiigs  over  the  boughs  in  rich  profusidu. 
In  the  midst  of  this  gai-den  is  perhaps  a  Jetd'-eau,  tlie 
play  of  v.-hiise  waters  gives  au  inexpressible  cliarai  of 
melody  and  freshness. 

Tile  gay  luxuriant  views  tliat  break  upon  tlio  travel- 
ler as  ho  \vin:Is  among  the  hills  a[>p(!ar  like  .scenes  of 
fairy  enchautuient,  or  tliose  representi.-d  in  the  enrap- 
tured visions  of  the  poets.  As  he  advances,  the  scenery 
is  ahvays  diversified  and  new,  till  at  length,  between 
the  reei-'diug  heights,  the  eye  catches  a  glim[).se  of  the 


Salt  ponds  and  springs  of  mineral  water  are  also 
t'ound  in  Cuba.  One  of  the  springs  contains  U-lii  of 
sulphuretted  hy(U-ogen  gas,  lOvj  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
I'll  of  liydrochlorate  of  magnesia,  and  one  (quarter  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia — projierties  which,  j)erhaps,  it 
is  almost  supertluou-;  to  say,  I'cnder  it  of  peculiar 
efliciicy  in  cases  of  scrofula  and  other  ciitaneoas 
di  ease-;. 

Altliougli  this  island  may  bo  deiicieut  of  water,  and 
of  some* other  valiial lie  proiluets,  it  lias  been  e^'usidered 
richer  than  any  of  the  others  iu  mineral  produ(-tions. 

Mines  abounding  in  copper  are  found,  wiiieli  long 
supplied  the  other  tep.ini  .i  colonies  v.ith  ilieir  utensils, 
and  have  for  some  years  enriched  the  European 
market.  Nor  is  loadstone  unkivjwn.  Gr'.en  rock 
crystal  abounds  in  tho  bile  of  Pines.  Cold  is  not 
unfrcf|uent  in  the  river-.  The  hills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hav.ma  are  of  primitive  formation,  coiitainiug 
pyrites — gold,  copper,  and  iron.  Some  veins  of  chal- 
cedony have  been  discovered  among  them  iu  alluvial 
lands  ;  .as also  coal,  marUes  of  \arious  kinds,  serpentiin' 
quart;;,  and  mineral  bitumen.  Coal  is  found  iu  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Havana,  as  well  as  iu  otlier  parts  of 


distant  waters  of  the  ocean  fading  into  the  blue  and  '  the  island  ;  and  with   the  ]irodnce  of  Ouanabacoa,  in 


cloudless  horizon. 

Much  of  the  coa.st  of  Cuba  is  of  coral  formation ; 
and  tile  ei  ral  tower  scarcely  lifts  its  head  above  the 
waters  liefore  it  seems  a  biisket  of  waving  flowers. 
Tile  u;o,st  beautiful  algie  and  corals,  together  with  the 
most;  exquisitely  tinted  shells  and  llower-like  weeds, 
are  gathered  on  the  .sea-beach. 

The  domestic  animals  are  the  .same  as  in  Europe  and 
::;e  British  West  Iihlies  ;  whilst  many  of  the  v/ild 
species,  indigenous  to  the  i-slands,  .still  exist.  The 
forests  abound  with  wild  cattle  and  swiue,  wliicli 
idginatod  in  tluir  importation  by  the  early  scjttl.  is  ; 
while  very  little  dili'erence  exists  between  the  inferior 
quadrupeds  and  those  of  the  other  Antilles.  Among 
the  birds  existing  here,  which  are  not  fiiund  in  the 
other  islands,  are  the  canary  and  the  linnet.  The 
beautit'ul  llamingo  abounds  on  tho  coasts,  as  also  the 
p:UTO.[uet.  The  latter,  when  <listurbed  in  their  haunts, 
spring  u|>  suddenly  iu  hundreds,  and  in  their  llight 
llish  in  the  sun  like  a  sliower  of  emeralds.  Of  all  the 
insect  tribes,  the  butterllies  of  Cuba  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful. The  most  splendid  is  the  uiiaria — of  a  dark 
green  colour,  with  a  gloss  like  velvet.  Alligators  and 
eroeoiiiles  infest  the  mangrove  swamps  ;  and  other 
reptiles  are  numerous.  Eresli  ii.sli  are  found  in  tiu" 
blue  and  gleaming  waters  in  gre.it  abundance,  in  rare 
varieties,  and  with  all  the  hues  of  the  prism  ;— the 
colours  ;ire  also  of  an  imlescribable  clearness  and 
distiiiotness— blue,  yellow,  red,  gold-tinted,  and  edged 
witii  gold  and  violet.  In  .some  animals,  as  in  tlie 
huniining-iiird,  all  these  ejh>urs  seem  combined. 

No  rivers  of  any  magnitude  or  extent  are  found  ;  but 
a  cou.sider.ible  number  of  small  stremi.s,  coni|iuled  at 
two  hundred,  issue  from  the  mountains,  watei-ing  the 
island  on  its  northern  and  .siuithern  sides.  In  .some  of 
these  rivers  or  brooks,  clear  as  cryst.d,  rusiiing  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea,  are  seen  by  the  traveller  as 
he  pa  :ses  into  the  country,  nuuiber/of  black  women 
w.ishnig  cl  jthes.  Somotiiiies  manv  arc  gfoui)ed  together 
with  thi!  iuo.st  pictuivsqu(>  ellect ;  .some  standing  in 
the  middle  of  tho  streun  beating  their  linen  upon  ilie 
.stones;  others  spreading  them  on  the  .sunny  bank, 
the  whole  pre.-.'nting  a  .veene  that  would  deei.ly  interest 
cither  a  poet  or  a  painter, 


its  immediate  vicinity,  steamships  Iiavc  always  been 
.supplied.  It  is  ja'onounccd  liy  tlie  Spanish  engineers 
to  be  excdleut  in  quality — superior  to  the  best  English. 
Analysis  .shows  this  coal  to  consist  of  the  following 
jiarts:  —  Carbon,  71'74  ;  oxygen,  C'.']2  ;  hsilrogen, 
«-41;  ashes,  13-.30— 100-00.  "The  railroad  ir.mi  the 
])ort  to  the  mine  isiii  rapid  progress  towards  completion. 
As  the  bed  is  be'ieveil  to  be  very  extensive,  the  enter- 
prising proprietors  antici[iate  haniLsome  profits  on  their 
outlay  wheneve:'  the  West  India  steamers  shall  regtdarly 
call  at  Havana  for  a  supply  of  fuel.  Sienite  exists  iu 
large  quantities  in  dillereut  parts  of  the  island  ;  and  in 
the  west,  rocks  of  secondary  forinatioa  an;  common, 
Containing  varioii.,  ores  as  well  as  organic  remains. 

On  all  the  coasts  of  thiba,  but  principally  on  the 
northern,  are  found  iininense  <leposits  of  salt.  Only  a 
few  uKuiths  since,  a  rich  mine  of  lead  aud  silver  was 
discovered,  which  promises  a  rich  reward  to  the  pro- 
lirietors.  Sulidiur,  granite,  clay,  flint,  and  cry.stal 
abound  in  some  districts. 

The  vcLjetable  soil  of  tlu^  island  is  considered  to  rest 
almost  uuiver.sally  on  one  great  mass  of  calcareous  rock, 
of  a  porous  and  uneipial  character.  Coinp.irati'M'ly 
little,  however,  is  known  of  tlu;  geological  and  miiieralo- 
gical  structure  of  the  island,  owing  to  the  thickness 
of  the  forests,  and  the  rnggedness  of  the  nioiintaius  ; 
while  it  is  a  remarkable  contrast  which  this  island  j)ri'- 
sents  to  Jamaica,  that  limestone  is  said  to  be  uncom- 
mon, as  also  stony  substances  or  earthy  conereti')ns  in 
general  of  any  magnitudo. 

Ill  approaching  Havana  from  the  sea,  a  chain  of  un- 
dulating niountains  runs  from  I'ast  to  west,  until  lost 
in  either  horizon.  To  the  right  arc  two  monnt.iins  at 
.some  distance  from  each  otlua',  ajiparently  d'ltai-licd 
Ircan  the  grand  ridge,  leaving  between  lliein  a  kind  of 
(,'oncave  shore  of  brigiit  aud  sp.irkling  sand.  Declin- 
ing from  tho  luountains  nastwanl,  the  laud  is  com- 
paratively low,  aud  thickly  covered  with  tiill  and 
stately  looking  trees.  On  either  hand,  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  harbour,  the  land  is  again  elevated,  rising 
in  a  gentle  acclivity  iVoni  the  .sua,  aud  covered  with  an 
evi'r- verdant  carpi't  of  gra,- .s,  scarcely  (.'(piallcd  by  the 
linest  English  lawn. 

JS'early  on  tho  summit  of  two  hills,  of  gently   slop- 
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ingdci'livitics,  at  unequal  <listauces  fioiii  the  town,  are 
two  larf,'o  Kiji'ts — Fort  Cabanas  and  Fort  rrincipe — 
loaviii!^  in  tlicir  rear,  to  tlie  right  and  left,  a  landsoajie 
picturcsiincly  studded  with  neat  villas,  surrounded  by 
gardens  or  green  spots  prodiu-ed  by  artificial  irrigation,  j 
sometimes  smiling -with  all  the  eliarms  of  vegetation,  | 
amidst  shrubs  and  flowers  of  mingled  culmirs,  atothei-s 
cmbi'somcd  in  clumps  oi'  orange,  coecia-nut,  palraa  | 
royal,  and  other  trees  of  diversified  fuliage  and  height. 
Directly  before  you  is  the  town, — of  imposing  aspect 
and  extensive  dimensions ;  adonied  with  trees  of  at- 
tractive forms,  and  buildings  of  respectable  architec- 
ture. Above  the  whole,  several  churches  rear  their 
taper  spires  or  rugged  turrets,  reilecting  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  casting  long  shadows  on  the  neighbouring 
.streets. 

The  whole  landscape,  including  the  spacious  back- 
ground, adorned  with  estates  and  villiis,  ]iens  and  ! 
mountain  settlements,  and  the  shining  shore,  with  its 
numerous  white  houses  inclosed  in  thickets  of  orange  , 
and  cedar  trees,  aloes,  and  palmettos,  presents  as  fine 
a  subject  for  a  picture  as  could  be  desired  by  the  ablest 
artist.  Every  element  of  uattu'e  contributes  to  the 
joint  effect — infinite  afHuence  reigns  everywhere. 

And  how  enchanting  the  scene  that  presents  itself 
from  the  harbour  !  On  one  side  stands  thi^  city  of 
Havana ;  on  the  other,  the  town  of  llegla.  The  latter 
is  ornamented  by  sonu'  large  public  buildings  and  a 
church.  The  church  appears  from  some  jjoints,  as 
though  situated  on  the  brow  of  an  inclining  eminence. 
The  sliore,  on  either  side,  is  skirted  with  several  build- 
ings tliat  belong  to  the  naval  or  other  jrablie  dejiart- 
ment.*.  The  whole  town  seems  to  stand  on  rising 
groiuid  ;  and  the  church,  situated  on  the  part  of  the 
iicclivity  at  a  little  distance  from  the  basin,  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  richest  verdure.  Sometimes  you  see  it 
jis  through  a  green  and  gently  sloping  vista  reaching 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  seeming  as  if  cut  through 
houses  and  woods,  and  originally  intended  to  form  a 
peetdiar  feature  of  the  landscape. 

When  the  eyes  of  the  writer,  now  some  years  since, 
first  looked  upon  the  scene,  it  was  the  last  hour  of  that 
day's  sun  which  was  shedding  his  level  rays  on  the 
beautiful  shore;  they  had  fallen  upon  the  tall  spire  of 
the  church  as  it  lifted  itself  up  above  the  high  trees 
which  embosomed  the  dwellings,  and  were  pouring  in 
a  stream  of  soit  and  mellowed  radiance  upon  the 
gotliic  window.s,  at  the  same  tinu!  tremulously  lloating 
through  the  verdant  branches  of  the  woody  inclosure 
in  all  the  magic  glories  of  mafssive  light  and  shade. 
The  purple  blue  and  glowing  dejitli  of  shadow  that  we 
road  of  in  an  Alpine  prospect  had  already  settled  upon 
the  distant  mountains.  The  clouds  blushed  with  a 
thousand  rich  and  varied  splendours.  The  waters  were 
like  a  polished  mirror,  dark,  and  smooth,  and  beautiful, 
— melting  away,  as  it  were,  in  the  retlectcil  liglit  of 
earth  and  sky. 

A  distant  mist  slowly  crept  in  one  direction  along 
the  horizon,  ibrming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bi'illiancy 
above  it,  yet  a|)parently  covered  with  prismatic  colours. 
L  would  compare  the  entire  scene,  in  some  respects  at 
least,  to  the  'J'cniple  Groves  so  celebrated  in  ancient 
story  ;  or  to  that  Vale  of  Thessnly,  where  all  is  beauty 
to  the  eye  and  fragi'nnce  to  the  .sense. 

Jiut  the  sublimest  and  most  beautiful  features  of 
this  landscape  acquired  yet  gi-eater  sublimity  and 
interest  from  the  reflection  that  it  had  been  called  forth 
from  nothing  by  tht;  hand  of  Almighty  power  !     'J'his 


thought  at  <mco  filled  the  mind  with  the  sentiment 
uttcreiV  by  the  immortal  Jliltou,  with  a  thrill  of  holy 
aspiration  and  with  adorning  ra])ture  ovei-flowing  in 
gratitude  and  admirati(m, —  • 

"  These  are  tliy  glorious  works,  I'lircnt  of  good. 
Almighty,  Tliiiiothis  uiiivorsiil  tV.iino, 
Thus  wondrous  fair ;  Thyself  liow  wondrous  then  ! " 

So  the  poet  sang,  and  how  I  longed  for  his  heaven- 
born  gifts  while  I  gazed  upon  this  scene  !  But  in 
tropical  regions  there  are  few  poets.  Man  here,  it  is 
said,  lives  in  a  poetry  realised — he  breathes  the  warmest 
air — he  gazes  on  tlu^  most  glowing  light — the  earth 
around  him  is  gorgeously  attired  in  its  most  magnificent 
flowers — birds  of  the  brightest  hues  flit  bodily  before 
his  eyes — and  the  genius  of  poetry  languishes,  Iiecause 
the  imagination  can  add  but  little  to  the  beautiful 
where  nature  has  already  been  .so  lavish. 

The  valleys  in  the  distance,  covered  with  .sugar-canes 
and  fruit  trees,  add  their  charms  to  the  landscape, — 
the  latter  |)roducing  an  abundance  and  variety  of  fruits 
pleasing  to  the  palate  as  well  as  grateful  to  the  eye. 

"  Tlie  soil  uiitilled 
Pours  forth  spontaneous  and  abundant  harvests ; 
The  forests  cast  their  fruits  in  husk  or  rind, 
yielding  sweet  kernels,  or  delicious  pulp, 
•    Smooth  oil,  cool  milk,  and  nufermcntcd  wine, 
In  ricli  and  exquisite  variety." 

The  city  and  subui-bs  of  Havana,  altogether,  contain 
nine  parish  churches,  six  othersconnected  with  military 
orders,  five  chapels  or  hermitages,  eleven  convents,  two 
colleges,  a  botanical  garden,  an  anatomical  museum 
with  lecture  rooms,  an  academy  of  painting,  a  school  of 
navigation,  and  several  ordinary  schools  for  both  sexes, 
although  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  for  children  of  the 
white  inhabitants. 

The  i)rincipal  objects  of  attraction  to  a  transitory 
visitor,  are  the  Cathedral,  the  ( Jhurch  of  San  Domingo, 
the  Vice-regal  Palace,  the  S(|uare,  Colund)us's  Chapel, 
ihe  Admii-alty,  Arsenal,  Post  Oflice,  the  Alamadas, 
the  Royal  Tobacco  Manufactor\ ,  the  Convent  in 
honour  of  the  Black  Virgin,  and  the  Plaza  do  Toro.s 
for  the  bidl  fights,  the  two  latter  situated  at  Regla. 

The  Cathedral  {i>co  p.  17)  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  city  by  Velasquez, 
but  by  others  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Jesuits  about 
a  century  since,  and  only  on  their  banishment  from  the 
island  to  have  been  converted  into  a  cathedi'al.  It 
exhibits  some  magnificence  in  its  general  outline,  and 
an  elegance  in  its  statuary  and  paintings  far  exceeding 
what  might  have  been  anticipated  ;  indeed,  it  displays 
a  rare  and  odd  combination  of  gothic  grandeur  and 
ceremonial  frippery.  I  think  it  must  be  unique  in 
its  architectm-e.  Ovid,  in  describhig  the  Palace  of  the 
Sun,  informs  us  that  the  workmanship  exceeded  the 
materials,  but  it  is  not  so  in  relati(m  to  the  cathedral  of 
Havana  ;  here  the  materials  are  good  and  elegant,  but 
the  want  of  taste  and  genius  in  the  architect  is 
strikingly  contrasted. 

Thei'e  is  an  air  of  grandeur  about  some  ])arts  of  the 
interior  of  the  building,  with  which  other  parts  arc  not 
in  unison,  Indeed,  no  architectural  rule  whatever 
apjjcars  to  have  bc!cn  observed  either  as  to  its  interior 
or  exterior.  The  building  is  a  mixture  of  Gothic, 
Mexican,  African,  and  jMores(|uo  ;  a  description  which 
ai>plie,s,  more  or  less,  to  the  other  public  buildings  of 
the  city,  none  of  ihem  certainly  exhibiting  in  form  or 
construction  much  of  tin,'  genius  of  a  Palladio. 

It  is  ornamented  with  several  pictures  of  superior 
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merit,  and  some  mosaics  ;  the  altar  is  adorned  with  ,i;iild 
and  silver  ornaments,  and  a  few  fine  niiirblcmoiuiuient-, 
siirm<iiint.-'d  by  a  statue  of  the  Virgin.  On  the  right 
of  the  latter  an  urn,  containing  the  remains  of  Coliiiii- 
biis,  is  indoseil  in  the  wall,  behind  a  Hue  white  iiiarbli' 
tablet  bearing  the  bust  in  "  basso  relievn  "  of  the  Great 
Di'^eoverer,  <if  the  size  of  life,  under  which  is  the 
following  inscription  : 

••  O  Tcitos  e  IiiWfjcn  del  (^riuiile  Colon, 
Mil  sigiios  dui-.id  guiirdados  in  la  urna, 
Veil  la  remcmbrancia  do  neustni  u  iiiicloii." 

Thus  translated  : — 

"  Oh  remains  and  image  of  the  great  (,'olnmbus, 
For  a  thousand  ages  continue  preserved  in  tliis  urn, 
And  in  the  remembrance  of  our  nation." 

Columbus  died  at  Valadolid,  in  Old  Spain,  on  the 
L'Oth  of  3Iay,  L^GO,  aged  70.  His  remains,  together 
with  the  chains  with  which  he  was  loaded  at  His- 
paciola,  by  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  were  deposited  in  a 
brass  cortiii,  ai.d  buried  in  the  Carthusian  Convent  of 
Santa  !Maria  de  bus  Cuenas,  at  Seville  in  Andalusia. 
From  thence,  in  accordance  with  an  order  contained 
ill  his  will,  he  was  removed  to  the  cathedral  of  Santa 
Domingo,  in  Hispaniola,  then  the  princijial  city  of 
Spanish  origin  in  the  New  W(U'ld.  Subseiiuently,  in 
1790,  when  the  southern  part  of  the  last  named  islai'd 
was  ceded  to  the  French,  his  descendants  directed  the 
coffin  with  its  contents  to  be  removed  to  Havana. 
Arrived  at  this  city — the  capital  of  that  island  which 
was  the  first  of  liis  discoveries,  find  now  almost  the 
last  of  the  splendid  possessions  which  lie  and  his  de- 
scendants secured  to  Spain — his  remains  with  tluir 
apjiendages,  appear  first  to  have  been  dejiosited  on 
the  site  occupied  by  the  chapel  that  boars  his  name, 
and  finally  transferred  to  the  cathedral  where  they  now 
repose. 

Opposite  to  the  tomb  of  Columbus,  there  is  a  small 
but  beautiful  painting,  probably  by  Murillo,  and  said 
to  represent  the  pope  and  cardinal  ciilebratiiig  mass 
jirevious  to  the  eX|(edition  of  Columbus.  One  of  the 
pictures  represents  the  spirits  in  jiurgatory  ;  above  tli'' 
flames  float  the  Madonna  and  Child  glancing  down 
with  compassiiinate  ej'es.  Some  of  the  souls  becoming 
aware  of  them  are  cajttivated  by  their  beauty,  and 
whilst  they  gaze  upon  them  with  involuntary  prayer, 
they  are  miraculously  raised  out  of  the  flames.  Auotliev 
represents  the  Virgin  standing  upon  the  globe,  her 
eyes  lifted  to  heaven  and  her  feet  resting  upon  a 
serpent,  wliich  glides  away  over  the  earth.  j 

The  Church  of  St.  Domingo  is  the  most  magnificent 
in  Havana,  but  that  of  San  Francisctf  the  most  charac- 
terised by  a  correct  architectural  taste.  j 

The    Governor's   Palace  is   a    large   squart^   strne-  ! 
tiire,  in  the  lov  or  part  of  which  are  several  piililic 
offices,  the  gaol  for  prisoners,  and  the  prisons  of  the 
Inquisition. 

The  S(|uare  is  formed  partly  by  the  house  of  the 
Governor  and  the  residences  of  the  tntendante  and  the 
Great  Adiiiiml— the  three  dignitaries  of  tlu;  island 
thus  occupying  three  sides  of  the  square  ;  some  public 
offices,  Columbus's  eliapel,  and  a  row  of  private  houses, 
one  of  which  is  an  Engli.sh  and  American  hotel,  called 
the  "  Mansion  House,"  complete  the  aides,  leaving  a 
garden  in  the  centi-e,  which  abounds  in  choice  plants 
and  rtowei's,  and  is  intersected  by  walks.  This  garden 
Is  wholly  open  to  the  public. 

Amidst  the  mass  of  beautiful  flowers  and  shrubs 


which  here  attracted  my  attention  were  the  red  and 
white  camellias  ;  the  poiiinie  rosa  tree,  most  beautiful 
iiiid  of  exquisite  fragrance ;  the  beautiful  Im-ri/inoii 
pi'pido  or  ciqiid's  t  .ars;  but  these  tears  are  iiit  the 
tears  of  sorrow,  tliey  are  rather  glowing  tears  gushing 
from  the  fountains  of  an  overflowing  blissful  heart — or 
they  arc  we[it  by  nature  and  winged  lovers,  foi-  the 
humming  birds  jiay  daily  court  to  them. 

Altlioiigh  this  beautiful  oasis,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sultry  city,  is  nninclosed,  and  thus  entirely  exposed  to 
all  cla.sses  of  th(.'  inhabitants,  yet  so  different  arc  the 
])eoiile  in  their  habits  and  manners  to  thosc^  of  iuigland, 
that  these  delicate  plants  from  year  to  year  receive  no 
injury  beyond  what  the  changes  of  the  weather  pro- 
duce. Not  a  tree  is  barked,  nor  a  plant  or  flower  in 
any  way  injured.  The  trees  and  shrubs  are  of  great 
\egetable  and  floral  magnificence,  infinitely  more  varied 
than  in  Eui'ope.  Numbers  of  theiii  are  such  as  are 
trained  and  nursed  in  the  hot-houses  of  Europe,  and 
but  few  of  them  h.ive  been  introduceil  into  the  conser- 
vatories of  France  and  England. 

Columbus's  Chapel,  called  "El  Templutre,"  erected 
and  named  in  honour  of  that  great  navigator,  has 
somi'thing  of  simplicity  and  symmetry  about  it  that  is 
attractive,  but  it  is  by  no  means  on  a  scale  of  mag- 
nificence commensurate  with  the  fame  of  that  illus- 
trious man.  This  is  in  some  measure,  howevia-,  atoned 
for  by  its  historical  associations  and  deep  mora! 
lessons. 

It  was  Iniilt  by  Don  Dionysius  Vives,  an  obelisk 
having  been  jircviously  erected  on  the  spot  by  governor 
Don  Francisco  Cagigal,  soon  after  the  foundatio'i  of 
the  city,  viz.,  in  the  year  bil-J,  when  it  was  inau- 
gurated by  the  cognomen  of  St.  Christopher,  and  grand 
mass  was  celebrat<'d  in  order  to  commemorate  the 
landing  of  C(jlumbus.  The  ceremony  took  place  be- 
neath the  branches  of  a  gigantic  silk-cotton  tree 
(Bombay  cciba),  at  the  foot  of  which  the  ashes  of 
Columbus  were  deposited,  pri<ir  to  their  being  removed 
to  the  cathedral,  where,  as  previcmsly  noticco.  they 
now  re}iose.  Arato  informs  us  that  this  enormous  tree 
was  in  full  bloom  in  17.5.>,  which  led  him  to  conclude 
that  it  mustvhave  bei^n  400  years  old  at  that  period. 
At  the  clii.se  of  that  year,  however,  this  vegetable 
Methuselah  sliowe<l  symptoms  of  aiijiroaching  ilecay, 
so  that  the  government  gave  orders  to  have  it  removed, 
and  the  monument  was  erected  in  its  place,  which  was 
eventually  superseded  by  the  present  teinph'. 

This  was  the  very  spot  where  the  »SVt/iv'  Unjida  and 
other  vesper  hymns  were  chanted  by  the  first  con- 
(picrors  of  thi^  island ;  the  very  ground  then  skirted 
by  the  beautiful  groves  that  bordered  the  lovely  shores. 
Here,  perhaps,  stood  Cohunlms  when  he  first  planted 
the  royal  standard  of  Spain  in  this  lovely  island  of  the 
New  World  ;  here  his  followers  prostrated  themselves 
and  embraced  their  mother  earth  ;  here  the  wonder- 
stricken  native  chief  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  in- 
vadeix  by  asserting  his  belief  of  a  God  and  of  a  future 
state.  How  interesting,  yet  bow  solemn  the  reflec- 
tion !  Who  could  forbear,  on  such  a  sjiot,  and  amid 
such  associations,  to  look  with  interest  upon  the  scene, 
or  to  brand  with  infamy  the  pompous  names  of  con- 
(piest  and  enlarged  dominion  ?  And  what  feelings  but 
those  of  indignation  and  sorrow  can  any  friend  of  his 
s])ccies  indulge,  who  traverses  for  the  first  time  the 
fields  where  he  is  assured  the  feet  at  least  of  the 
haughty  Velasquez,  Las  Casas,  and  Cortez,  if  not  those 
of  Columbus,  have  troddeu,  and,  tracing  in  the  same 
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(lust  the  footsteps  of  Niirvac;;,  anu  tlm  wliolc  licrd  of 
hnrljai'iius  eoiKiuornrs,  tccdlloci.-^,  amidst  the  .s|(ltiulid 
jjaliiccs  that  now  liso  avduiul  liiiu,  tlie  ijroaiisaml  lilood 
of  tlio  uuolti'iKliiij,'  Iiulians  ( 

Tliere  arc  Iwd  piiuiiwiadt's  ;  ono  in  the  ^-ulmi'lis  of 
tin;  town,  cailtHltlu^  I'lazadi' Tacoi!,  nr  the  promenade 
"  fl  Pa.st'o  dc  Isabdhi  Sccunda,"  wliich  exttMids  \ip- 
wat'ds  I  if  llu't'O  Eiii.li.sli  miles,  between  hioad  avenues 
of  paliu  an<l  other  tiiipteal  trets,  licils  of  llowtrs,  marble 
statues,  and  fountains.  a;id  viliicL  is  the  finest  ]irome- 
iiade  that  can  be  imagined  ;  the  other  is  the  I'laza  des 
Amies.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  former  is  the  g()\  ernor's 
viUa,  with  its  gardens  laid  out  in  tlie  style  of  tliose  of 
Versailles,  and  presentimj;  beautifdly  picturesque 
clleets.  Till'  latter,  which  is  near  the  L;i)vernor"s 
palace,  is  the  more  favourite  resort,  being  more  easy 
of  access,  and  rendered  more  attractive  by  the  military 
band  that  i)lays  from  eiglit  to  nine  o'clock  on  certain 
evenings  of  the  week.  The  centre  of  tlic  latter  also  is 
ornauie'.iti'd  with  foui-  small  fountains,  thmked  b}' 
■waving  |i.'diii  tree.-,  and  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Fer- 
dinand VIL,  which,  it  must  be  .stated,  to  thi'  discredit 
of  the  Cubans,  is  kept  in  good  prescnation,  whilst  the 
nionuiuint  of  the  great  discoverer  is  allowed  to  crum- 
ble into  dust,  and  tlie  tombstone  of  Velasquez,  the 
founder  of  the  city,  is  said  to  form  the  steps  that  lead 
to  an  humble  dwelliug  in  an  obscure  street  of  the  city 
<if  St.  J  ago  !     tSic  transit  ij/oria  muud'i. 

Thei'e  is  besides  an  esplanade  or  lofty  terrace;  at 
some  distance  from  the  city,  called  "  La  Cortine  de 
A'aldez,"  raised  along  the  harbour  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Morro.  This  promenade  is  shoi-t,  but  com- 
mands a  most  beautiful  view  of  the  environs  of  the  city. 

These  promenades  are  much  resorted  to  by  the 
Cuban  f  lir  ou  fine  evenings,  who,  on  such  occasions, 
are  dressed  with  much  taste  and  eli'gance ;  the 
<ostunics  being  siniilar  to  those  of  the  I'rado,  the 
mirror  of  Madrid,  ami  the  mantilla  being  worn  in  all 


its  national  varieties.  Tlio  .surrounding  .scenery  and 
tlie  vliniatc  are  well  calculated  to  dispo.se  the  spectator 
to  view  them  with  an  indolent  complacency  ;  for  the 
balmy  richness  of  the  evenings,  the  goi'geoiis  magniti- 
cence  of  the  sun.sets,  and  tho  breezes  perfumed  with 
orange  scent,  all  enhance  the  {.'."asure  ;  while  an  ani- 
mating succession  of  carriages  auu  crowds  of  gay 
liedestriansgive  ageutlc  excitement  tothegazei's  mind. 

The  cigar  manufactory,  and  other  public  buildings, 
including  the  custom-house  (la  nduunu),  which  is  a 
large  skv-lihio  structure,  surmounted  l.'y  a  tower,  sur- 
rounded by  iron  railings,  and  u'uard(  d  at  e.icii  entrance 
by  mustachioed  sentries,  looking  suspicious  and  iierce 
at  every  stranger,  merit  no  particular  description. 

And  the  Line  Convent  at  Picgla  is  only  deserving 
of  notice  from  the  fact  of  its  being  devoteil  to  the 
black  Virgin  ^lary,  iu  whose  special  honour  fetes  are 
celebrated  there. 

The  Plaza  tie!  Toros  is  a  circular  building,  open- 
roofed,  with  successive  tiers  of  scats,  after  the  manner 
of  the  lloman  amphitheatre,  surrounding  the  arer.a,  in 
whicli  tlie  bull  contests  are  carrii'd  on,  and  capable  of 
holding  .-iborb  15.000  spectators.  This  is  the  gre;it 
seminary  in  which  the  Cubans  from  their  early  youih 
imbibe  their  Ics.sons  of  iuseu.sibility  and  cnudty  ;  the 
rendezvous  (as  was  said  of  that  la>t  and  no'olesi  monu- 
ment of  I'lonian  grandci.^"  and  Roman  crimes — tlu; 
Colosseum)  wliither  the  people  resorted  to  receive  the 
liiMshing  touc'i  of  degradation  to  their  national  character, 
and  to  conceal  their  fallen  spirit  under  the  mask  of  a 
brutal  ferocity,  by  witnessing  spectacles  which,  for 
seveu  centuries,  corrupted  and  Imitalised  the  Uoman 
manners.  The  .same  low  licatheuisli  jiastimes,  added 
to  her  wanton  wicked  traffic  in  Inunan  Hesh  iiud  blood, 
arc  now  completing  the  degradation  of  Spain,  and  ex- 
pose her  wiiole  population,  from  the  monarch  to  his 
distant  colonial  subjects,  to  the  opprobrium  and  pity  of 
the  entire  civiliseil  world. 


TO  CUlkV  A\D   BACK. 


Ev  G,  H.  Dax.v. 
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I.—THE    VOVACE. 


On  Saturday,  the  12th  of  February,  IS.jO,  I  left 
New  York,  in  the  mail-'packet  VatavlM. 

The  Heights  of  Xeversink  are  passed.  The  night 
closes  in  upon  the  sea,  ilreary,  cold,  and  snowing;  our 
dgnal-lauterns — the  red,  the  white,  and  the  green — 
gleam  out  into  the  mist;  the  furnaeo-fircs  throw  a 
lui'id  liglit  Worn,  tho  doors  below,  cheerful  or  fearfid  as 
may  be  the  mind  <if  the  person  looking  on  ;  tho  long 
swell  lifts  and  dro]>s  the  bow  and  stern,  fi'om  side  to 
side.;  tlie  sea-bolls  begin  to  strike  their  strange  reckon- 
ing of  the  half-hours  ;  tin;  wet  and  the  darkness  drive 
all  below  but  the  ex])ort3  and  the  desperate,  and  our 
tii"st  night  at  sea  has  begun. 

NexL  day  there  was  not  a  sail  in  siglit,  except  the 
steamer  Vulomhia  for  Charleston,  anvl  siio  socm  disap- 
peai'cd  below  the  horizon. 

We  are  near  Cape  Hattcras  ;  it  is  night,  and  .soon 
the  U^'lU  of  Ilatterus  throws  its  bright  cheerful  beam 


for  thii'ty  miles  over  a  huge  burial-ground  of  sailors. 

Soon  after  nine  )i.m.,  we  stand  out  direct,  to  cross  the 

Gulf  Stre:  in.  A  bucket  is  thrown  over  the  .side,  and 
water  drawn  ;  its '  temperature  is  at  42^.     In  fifteen 

minutes  mori'  it  is  thrown  again,  and  the  water  is  at 

72"  30'.  We  are  iu  the  Gulf  Stream. 
1  What  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these  nights  at  sea  1 
'  — those  moonlight  nights,  the  still  sea,  those  bright 
:  stars,  the  light,\soft,  trade-wind  clouds  iloathig  under 
!  them,  the  gentle  air,  and  a  feeling  of  tropical  romance 
1  .stealing  over  tlio  exile  from  the  snow  and  ici;  of  New 
i  EnglaTid  !  There  is  .somethir-g  in  tho  clear,  lilue,  warm 
■  sea  of  the  tropics,  which  gives  to  the  stranger  a  feeling 
I  of  unreality.  Where  tlo  those  ves.sels  come  from,  that 
j  rise  out  of  tho  sea,  in  the  horizon  ?     Where  do  they  go 

to,  as  they  sink  in  the  sea  again  i  Are  those  bluo 
{  spots  really  fast-anchored  islan<l.s,  with  men  and 
'children,   and   the  horses  Jid  machinery,  and  schools, 

polities,  and  newspapers  on  them? — or,  are  they  alloat, 
.  and  visited  by  beings  of  the  air  ] 
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On  the  17t!i  of  Kcbrimry,  afcer  dinner,  Captain  Bul- 
lock tells  us  that  we  shall  soon  see  the  high  lands  of 
Cuba,  oif  J[atan/as;  the  first  and  highest  being  the 
Tan  of  Matanzas.  It  is  eh'ar  overhead,  but  a  mist  lie^^ 
along  the  southern  lioiizoii  in  the  latter  jiart  of  the 
(lay.  The  sharpest  eyes  detect  the  land  about  four  p.m.. 
and  soon  it  is  visible  to  all.  It  is  an  undulating 
country  on  the  cojist,  with  high  hills  and  mountains  in 
the  interior,  and  has  a  rich  fertile  look.  That  height 
is  the  I'an,  though  we  see  no  special  resemblance  in  its 
outline  to  a  loaf  of  breail.  Wo  are  still  si.Kiy  miles 
from  ILavana  ;  we  cannot  reach  it  before  dark,  and  no 
small  vessels  are  allowed  to  pass  the  Mazzo  after  the 
signals  are  ilroojied  at  sunset. 

We  coa.-t  the  northern  shore  of  Cuba,  from  IMatan/.as 
westward.  Tiiere  is  no  waste  of  sand  and  low  Hats,  as 
in  most  of  oiu'  Southern  States  ;  but  the  fertile,  umlu- 
lating  land  comes  to  the  sea,  and  rises  into  hi^Ii  hills 
as  it  recedes.  ''  There  is  the  Moro  !  and  right-ahead  !  ' 
"  Why  tlie;e  is  the  city  too  !"  Is  the  city  on  the  sea  ? 
We  thought  it  was  on  a  harbour  or  bay  I  There,  indeed, 
is  the  .Moro,  a  stately  hill  of  twenty  roeks  rising  per- 
pendicularly irom  the  .sea  and  jutting  into  it,  with  walLs, 
and  par.ipets,  and  towers  on  its  top,  and  tlags  and 
signals  llyinu',  and  the  tall  light-house  just  in  front  of 
its  outer  wall.  It  is  not  very  high,  yet  comniauds  the 
.sea  about  it  ;  and  there  is  the  city,  on  tiie  sea-coast 
indeed,  the  houses  running  down  to  the  coral  edge  of 
the  ocean.  Where  is  the  harboui',  and  where  is  the 
shipping?  Ah  I  there  they  are.  We  open  an  entrance, 
narrow  and  deep,  between  the  beetling  jMoro  and  the 
Punta  ;  and  through  the  entrance  we  see  the  spreading 
harbour  ami  the  innumerable  masts.  J5ut  the  dark- 
ness is  gathering,  the  sunset-gun  has  been  fired.  We 
can  just  eatch  tin-  dying  notes  of  trumpets  from  the 
fortifications,  and  the  .Jloro  lighthouse  throws  its 
gleam  over  the  still  sea.  The  little  lights  emerge  and 
twinkle  from  the  city.  We  are  too  hite  to  enter  the 
fort,  and  slowly  and  reluctantly  the  ship  turns  her 
head  oli'to  seaward.  The  engine  breathes  heavily,  and 
throws  its  one  arm  leisurely  up  and  down.  We  rise 
and  fall  on  the  moonlit-sea ;  tht;  stars  arc  near  to 
us,  or  we  are  raised  nearer  to  them ;  the  Southern 
Cross  is  just  above  the  horizon,  and  all  night  long  two 
streams  of  light  lie  upon  the  wati'r,  one  of  gold  from 
the  Moro,  and  one  of  silver  from  the  moon.  It  is 
enchantmeiiu  !  Who  can  regret  our  delay,  or  wish  to 
e.vchange  the  scene  for  the  common,  clo.se  anchorage  of 
a  harbour. 

I L— HAVANA. 

B.vxo  !  goes  the  morning  gun.  We  .steer  in  under 
full  head,  the  iiKU-ning  gun  thundering  from  the  Moro, 
the  trumi>(ts  braying  and  drums  beathig,  from  all  the 
fortifications,  the  Moro,  the  runta,  the  long  Cabana, 
the  Casa  Biaiiea,  and  the  City  walls,  while  the  broad 
sun  is  fiist  rising  over  this  magniiieeut  spectacle.  Wiiat 
a  world  of  >h!pping — the  masts  make  a  belt  of  den.se 
foi-est  along  the  edge  of  the  city,  all  the  ships  lying 
head-in  to  the  street,  like  horses  at  their  mangers  ; 
while  the  ve.ssels  at  anchor  nearly  choke  up  the  pas.sage- 
ways  to  the  deeper  bays  beyond.  There  are  the  red 
and  yellow  stripes  of  decayed  Spain  ;  the  blue,  white, 
and  red-blood  to  the  fingers'  end  of  La  Grande  Nation  ; 
the  union  crosses  of  the  lloyal  Commonwealth ;  tiie  stars 
and  stripes  of  the  Gre.at  llepublic  ;  and  a  few  llag.s  of 
Holland   and   Portugal ;   of  the   States   of  Noi'theru 


Italy  ;  of  Brazil,  and  of  the  Republics  of  the  Spanish 
Main.  We  thread  our  slow  ami  careful  way  among 
them,  pass  under  the  broadside  of  a  sliip  ot'  the  line, 
and  under  the  .-tern  of  a  screw  fiigate,  both  bearing 
the  Spanish  llag,  ami  curt  our  anchor  in  the  Regia 
Bay. 

The  health  oflieer  then  inspects  the  ship,  another 
examines  our  pass]iort.s,  and,  in  a  few  miuutes  after,  I 
insta'l  myself  in  a  vof.anle,  under  the  care  of  a  black 
j)ostilion,  and  am  rattling  through  the  narrow  streets 
of  this  surprising  city. 

The  streets  are  so  narrow,  and   tlie    houses  built  so 

clo.se  upon  them,  that  they  seem   to    be    rather   si>aeos 

between  the  walls  of  house-  than  hi;,'liways  f  >r  travel. 

It  ajipears   impossible  that   the  vehicles  should    pass 

abreast  ;  yet  they  do  so.     1'hereare  constant  blockings 

of  the    way.     In   some  p'aces  awnings  are  sti'etchcd 

I  o\er  the  entire  street,  t'roiii  house  to  hoii.^e,  and  we  are 

j  riding    under   a    long  tent.      What    strange   vehicles 

;  those  vofanti's  inx'  I      [Scr  p.  5.)     A  pair  of  very  lou'.; 

i  timber  shafts,  at  one  end  of  whieli   is  a  p.iir  of  big 

i  wheels,  and  at  the   other  end  a  hor.se  with   his  tail 

I  braided  and  brought  forward  and  tieil  to   the   saddle, 

I  an  open  chaise  body  resting  on  the  shafts,  almost  one- 

1  third  of  the  way  from  the  a.xle  to   the  horse,  and  on 

'  the    horse  is  a   negro,  in  huge   postilion  boots,   long 

[spurs,  and  a  bright  jacket.      It  is  an   easy  vehicle  to 

I  ride  in,  but  it  must   In;  a   sore  biu'iU'ti  to    the    beast. 

Here  and  there  we  pass  a  private  vo/nnte,  distinguished 

by  rich  silver  mountings,    and   postilion-'    in   livery. 

I  Some   have  two  horses,   and  with   the  postilions,  and 

I  the  livery,  and  the  long  dangling  traces,  and  a  look  of 

superfluity,  have  rather  an  air  of  high  life.     In  most 

a  gentleman    is    reclining,   cigar  in   mouth,   while    in 

others  is  a  great  jtiilf  of  blue  or  pink   muslin  or  cedico, 

extending  over  the  sides  of  the  shafts,  topped  oil"  with 

a  fur,  with  signs  of  a  face  behind  it. 

Here  is  the  l'laz;i  de  Annas,  with  its  garden  of  rich 
fragrant  flowers  in  full  bloom,  in  front  of  the  Governor's 
palace.  At  the  corner  is  the  chapel  erected  over  the 
spot,  where,  under  the  auspices  of  Columbus,  mass 
was  first  celebrated  in  the  island. 

We  drove  through  the  Puerta  de  Monserrate,  a 
heavy  gateway  of  the  prevailing  yellow  or  tawny 
colour,  where  soldiei-s  are  on  guard,  across  the  moat, 
out  upon  the  Paseo  da  Ysahel  Heijumlu,  and  are  now 
cstramnros — without  the  walls.  The  I'aseo  is  a  grand 
avenue,  running  across  the  city  from  .sea  to  bay,  with 
carriage  drives  abreast,  and  two  roaiis  for  foot  ])as- 
.seiigers,  and  all  HikmI  with  trees  in  full  tblia.ue.  Here 
you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Jloro,  and  there  of  the 
Presidio.  This  is  the  Teatro  de  Taeon,  and  in  front  of 
this  line  of  tall  houses,  in  contrast  with  the  almost 
uniform  one-storey  buildings  of  the  city,  tie'  volants 
sto[is.  This  is  Le  Grand's  Hotel.  Le  (Irand  is  a 
Frenchman;  his  hou.se  is  a  restaurant,  with  rooms  for 
lodgers  ;  the  restaurant  is  paramouiu  ;  the  beds  are 
canvas  sacking  without  mattresses — sleejiing  places  in 
fact.  You  sleep  on  a  canva.s,  with  a  curtain  to  shelter 
you  from  mosiiuitoes.  Shut  your  windows  at  night, 
for  the  morning  aii  is  cool  ;  and  do  not  walk  with 
your  feet  on  the  floor  ;  tliire  are  insects  eddied  ehigas, 
that  make  nests  under  your  toe-nails. 

After  dinner,  walked  along  the  Paseo  de  Y.sabel 
Segundo,  to  see  the  pleasure-driving,  which  begins  at 
about  five  o'clock  and  lasts  until  dark.  Tlu;  nioit 
common  carriage  is  the  fu/ante,  but  there  are  some 
carriages  in  the  English  style,  with  servants  in  livery 
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Oil  tlif  liox.  1  liiive  taken  a  fancy  ior  tlii'  strange 
looking,'  t\vo-h<irsc  rolante.  The  postilion,  the  loni; 
(lanj,'iiii!,'  traces,  the  snj)erfluon.sness  of  a  hoi'se  to  be 
ridden  liy  llif  man  tliat  guides  the  other,  and  the  pro- 
digality ol  silver,  give  the  whole  a  look  of  style  that 
fclijisfs  the  neat,  appropriate,  Knglish  eipiipage.  The 
ladies,  ricii  in  full  dress,  decollt^livs,  without  hats.  The 
servants  on  their  carriages  are  not  all  negroes.  Many 
of  the  drivers  are  whites.  The  drives  are  along  the 
Paseo  dc  Ysahel,  across  the  Canipo  de  Marte,  .and  then 
along  the  Tasco  de  Tacon — a  lieautiful  double  avenue 
lined  wiJi  trees — which  le.'uls  two  or  three  miles,  in  a 
straiglit  line,  into  the  eonntr)\ 


At  eight  o'clock  drove  to  the  Pl.aza  d'Armes,  a 
square  in  i'ront  of  the  ( Jovernor's  house,  to  liear  the 
'•  Retreta,"at  which  a  militai-y  band  plays  for  an  hour 
every  evening.  There  is  a  clear  moon  above,  ami  .a 
blue  field  of  glittering  stars  ;  the  air  is  pure  and 
balmy  ;  the  band  of  Hfty  or  sixty  instruments  discourse 
most  elo<|uent  nuisic  under  the  shade  of  palm-trees 
and  mangoes  ;  the  walks  are  tilled  with  promenader.s, 
and  the  streets  around  the  S((uare  lined  witli  carriages, 
in  which  the  ladies  recline,  and  receive  the  salutations 
and  visits  of  the  gentlemen.  Very  few  ladies  walk  in 
the  stjuare,  a)id  these  probablyare  strangers.  Itisagainst 
the  etiquette  foi-  ladies  to  walk  in  public  in  Havana. 
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I  v/alk  leisurely  home  in  order  to  see  Havana  by 
night.  The  evening  is  the  busiest  season  for  the  shops. 
-Much  of  the  business  of  .shop])ing  is  done  after  gas- 
lighting.  VolanU's  and  coaches  arc  driving  to  and  fro, 
and  stopping  at  the  sho])-doovs,  and  attendants  take 
the  goods  at  the  doors  of  the  carriages.  The  watchmen 
stand  at  the  corners  of  the  street,'),  each  carrying  a 
long  pike  and  a  lantern.  BiUiard-ro(mis  and  cajes  are 
filled,  and  all,  who  can  walk  for  pleasiu-e,  will  walk 
now.  This  is  also  the  piincipal  time  for  paying  vi.sits. 
There  is  one  strange  custom  observed  here  in  all  the 
houses.  In  the  chief  room  i-ows  of  chairs  are  jilaced, 
facing  each  other,  three,  or  four,  or  five  in  each  line, 
and  always  running  at  right  angles  with  the  street  wall 
of  the  hotises.  As  you  pass  along  the  street  you  look 
along  this  row  of  chairs.      In  these  the  family  and  the 


visitors  take  their  seats  in  formal  order.  As  the 
windows  are  open,  deep,  and  wide,  with  wide  ^ratings 
and  no  glass,  one  lias  the  inspection  of  the  interior  of 
all  the  front  parlours  of  Havanna,  and  can  see  what 
every  lady  wears,  and  wlio  is  visiting  her. 

The  best  hours  of  the  day  for  an  inrpiiring  traveller 
are  tho.se  of  the  early  morning.  We  have  been  told  of 
sea-baths,  cut  in  the  rock,  near  the  Punta,  at  the  foot 
of  our  Paseo,  I  walk  down,  under  trees,  towards  the 
Presidio.  What  is  this  clanking  sound  i  Can  it  be 
cavalry  marching  on  foot,  their  sabres  rattling  on  the 
pavement]  No;  it  comes  from  that  crowd  of  poor 
working  creatures  who  are  forming  in  tiles  in  front  of 
the  Presidio.  It  is  the  chain  gang!  Poor  wretches ! 
I  come  nearer  to  them,  and  wait  until  they  are  formed, 
numbered,  and  marched  off.      Each  man  has  an  iron 
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liancl  riveted  round  liis  ankle,  and  ;'.nutlu'r  round  hi-; 
waist,  and  the  chain  is  fastened,  ojic  end  irto  each  <it' 
tliesc  bands,  and  dangles  between  tlioni,  clanking  with 
over/  luovenuiit.  This  loaves  the  M-carers  free  to  use 
their  arms,  a:id  indeed  their  whole  body,  it  being  only 
a  weight  and  a  bailge,  and  a  note  for  discovery,  from 
which  they  cannot  rid  themselves.  It  is  kept  on  them 
day  and  night,  sleeping  or  waking,  working  or  eating. 
In  some  eases  two  are  chained  together. 

A  Utile  to  my  left,  in  the  Calzada  de  San  Lii^.iro, 
arc  the  Danos  de  Mei:  Tlicse  are  boxes,  each  about 
twelve  feet  s([uare,  and  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  cut 
directly  into  the  roek,  which  here  forms  the  sea-line, 
■Nvith  steps  of  rock,  and  each  box  having  a  coui)le  of  feet- 
holes,  tln'ough  which  the  waves  of  this  tideless  shore 
wasli  in  and  nut.  This  arrangement  is  necessary,  as 
sharks  are  so  abundant  ihat  bathing  in  the  open  sea  is 
duugenuis.  The  ])uro  rucks,  and  the  flow  and  reflow, 
makes  tlicse  bathing  boxes  very  agreeable,  and  the 
water,  v.liieh  is  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  at  a  tem- 
perature of  72".  The  baths  are  roofed  over,  and  par- 
tially secured  on  the  inside,  but  open  for  a  view  out  on 
the  si(h'  towai'ds  the  sea  ;  and  as  you  bathe  you  see 
the  big  ships  Ihiating  up  the  (.iulf  Stream — that  great 
liigliway  (if  the  eipiinoctial  world.  Th'i  water  stands 
at  depths  of  from  three  to  live  feet  in  tiie  l)aths  ;  and 
they  are  l.iugennugh  tor  short  swimming.  Tlie  bottom 
is  white  with  sand  and  shells.  These  baths  are  made 
at  the  public  expense,  and  are  free.  Some  are  marked  for 
wouic  \,  some  for  men,  and  some  for  the  "j/crt'i;  de  color." 

I  was  not  long  at  Havana  without  noticing  in  the 
streets,  ;!ud  at  work  in  houses,  niuuy  an  Indian  com- 
plexion, with  coarse  black  hair.  1  asked  if  they  were 
native  Indians,  oi'  of  mixed  blood  '  No,  they  are  tlie 
coolies  !  (See  p.  C.)  Their  hair,  full  grown,  and  the 
usual  dress  of  the  country  which  they  wore,  had  not 
suggested  to  me  the  Chinese  ;  but  the  shape  and  ex- 
pression of  the  eyes  make  it  jilain.  These  are  the 
victims  of  thr  trade  of  which  we  hear  so  much.     I  am 
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many  iiiue  been  imported,  and  all  within  seven  yi'ars. 
I  have  met  them  eveiywhere;  the  newly-arrived,  in 
Chinese  costume,  with  shaved  heads,  but  the  greater 
number  in  pantaloons  and  jackets,  and  straw  hats,  with 
liuir  full  grown. 

After  dinner,  drove  out  to  the  Jesus  del  Monte,  to 
deliver  my  lettiT  of  introduction  to  the  I!ishop.  The 
drive  by  the  way  of  the  Calzada  il''  .Jesus  del  Monte, 
takes  me  through  a  wretched  portion — I  ho]ie  the  most 
wretched  i)ortiou — of  Havana,  by  long  lines  of  one-storey 
Wood  and  ni\id  hovels,  hardly  habitable  iven  for  negroes, 
anil  i liter:- piM'sed  with  an  abundance  of  drinking  shops. 
The  horses,  mules,  asses,  chicken,  children,  and  grown 

1)ei)j)le  u.-e  the  same  dooi  ;  and  t!  l)ack-yards  discl'se 
leaps  of  rubbisli.  The  loo'-'*  o*'  the  men,  the  hoi-ses 
tied  to  *-lin  door-pnsis,  the  mules  with  their  panniers  of 
fruit  and  li'aves  reaching  to  the  ground,  all.  spi'ak  of 
K}\\  lilas,  and  of  what  we  have  read  of  humble  life  in 
Spain.  The  little  negro  children  go  stark  naked,  its 
innocent  of  clothing  ns  tiie  pujipies.  Iju  this  is  so  all 
over  tlie  city,  In  the  front  hall  of  Lo  (rrand's,  this 
inoiniiig,  a  lady,  standing  in  a  full  dress  of  spotless 
white,  held  by  the  hand  a  uakod  littli"  negro  boy,  of 
two  or  three  years  old,  resting,  in  black  relief,  against 
the  I'olds  of  lier  dress. 

Then  wo  rise  to  the  higher  ground  of  Jesus  del 
Mouto,  'I'he  iioii.M's  iiiipi'oN  e  in  tlii'ir  crcctinu.  They 
uro  still  of  one  storey,  but  liigh,  and  of  .-.lone,  with 


marbled  iloors  and  tiled  roof--,  -with  eouityards  of  grass 
and  trees;  and  through  t'  gratings  of  the  wide,  long, 
oj)en  window.s,  I  see  the  ileccnt  furniture,  the  double, 
formal  row  of  chairs,  prints  on  t':ie  table,  and  well- 
dressed  women  manoeuvring  thei'  mns. 

As  you  go  up  the  hill,  a  glo'•^  ;ts  view  lies  u))ou  the 
left — Havana,  both  city  and  suburlis  (.See  p.  0);  the 
Mo'c,  with  its  1>atteries  and  lighth.ouses  ;  the  ridge  of 
tortifications  called  the  Cabana,  and  Casta  Biaaca  ; 
the  castle  of  Atores,  near  at  hand,  a  perfect  trnm-ated 
cone,  fortified  at  the  top  ;  the  higher  and  laore  distant 
Castle  of  Principi, 

"Ami  poui'cil  roniid  n'.l, 
Old  Ocean's  gray  and  mcliuu-liolv  waste." 

No!  not  so !  young  Ocean,  the  ocean  of  to-day!  the 
blue,  bright,  beautiful,  glittering,  gladdemiig,  insinring, 
ocean  I  Have  1  ever  seen  a  city  view  so  grand  ?  The 
view  of  CJuobee  from  the  foot  of  t!ie  3Iontnioreuci 
Falls  may  rival,  but  does  not  excel  it.  ]My  jireferenco 
is  for  this  ;  for  nothing,  not  even  the  St.  Lawrence, 
broad  and  affluent  as  it  i.=,  will  make  U]i  for  this  living 
sea,  the  boundless  liiirizon,  the  diiramio  vision  of 
gliding  distant  sails,  and  the  open  arms  and  motherly 
liosom  of  the  harbour. 

On  my  v.ay  back  to  the  city,  I  directed  the  driver 
to  avoid  the  disagreeaVile  road  by  which  wc  '..me  out, 
and  we  drive  by  a  cross  road  and  strike  the  Pasco  de 
Tacou  at  its  outer  end,  where  is  a  fountain  and  statue, 
and  a  public  garden  of  the  moat  exquisite  llowers, 
shrubs,  and  trees ;  and  around  them  are  standing, 
though  it  is  nearly  dark,  (lies  of  carriages,  waiting  f-ir 
the  promenader.s,  who  are  enjoyiiig  a  walk  in  the 
garden.  I  am  able  to  take  the  entire  drive  of  the 
Paseo.  It  is  straight,  veiy  wide,  with  two  carriage- 
ways and  two  foot-ways,  with  rows  of  trees  between, 
and  at  three  jioints  has  a  statue  and  a  fountaii;.  One 
of  these  statues,  if  I  recollect  right,  is  of  Tacon,  one 
of  a  Queen  of  Spain,  and  one  is  an  allegorical  figure. 
The  Paseo  is  two  or  threo  miles  in  lengtli,  reaching 
from  the  Campo  de  IMarto,  just  outside  the  walls,  to 
the  last  statue  and  public  garden,  on  gradually- 
deseendinf;;  ground,  and  lined  with  beautiiul  villas,  and 
wide  gari.eus  mil  of  tropical  trees  and  jilants.  No  city 
in  America  has  such  an  avenue  as  the  Paseo  de  Tacon. 
This,  like  most  of  the  glories  of  Havana,  they  tell  you 
they  owe  to  the  energy  and  genius  of  the  man  whose 
name  it  bears. 

The  Cubans  have  a  taste  for  prodigality  in  grandilo- 
quent or  pretty  names.  Every  shop,  the  most  liuni))le, 
has  its  name.  They  namo  tiie  shops  after  the  sun 
and  moon  and  stars  ;  after  gods  and  goddes.se.s,  demi- 
gods and  lu^'oos ;  after  fruits  and  flowers,  gems  and 
|ireeious  stones;  jifter  fa\oiirite  names  of  women,  in 
the'  jiretty  fanciful  additions;  and  after  all  idluring 
(pialities,  all  delights  of  the  senses,  and  all  pleasing 
allections  of  the  mind.  The  wards  of  jails  and  liospitals 
are  oven  known  by  some  religious  or  patrioiie  desig- 
nation; and  twehi!  guns  in  the  Moro  are  named  for 
tho  apostles,  Kvt^ry  town  has  tho  name  of  some  apostlo 
or  saint,  or  of  some  .saered  subject.  Tho  lull  name  of 
Havana,  in  honour  of  Columlais,  is  San  Cliristobal  de 
la  Hnbana;  and  that  of  Matanzas  is  San  Carlos  Alcazar 
do  Matanziis,  It  is  stnuigo  that  this  island  itself  has 
defied  all  the  Spanish  attempts  to  rename  it.  It  has 
been  solemnly  named  Juana,  after  tho  daughter  of 
I'Vrdiuand  and  Is.iliel ;  then  Ferdinand,  alter  Ferdi- 
nand himself;  then  Santiago;  and  lastly,  Ave  ^[aria  ; 
but  it  has  always  fallen  back  upon  tho  original  namo  of 
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Cuba.  And  the  only  compensation  to  the  hyperlxilieal 
ta-ste  of  the  race  is,  that  they  decorated  it  on  state  and 
eeremoniiais  occasions,  with  the  musical  pretii:  of  "  La 
siempre  fulelissuna  Ida  de  (J aha. ' 

III— MATANZAS  AND  THE  SUGAR 
PLANTATIONS. 

{See  Illiistralion,  page  32.) 

As  there  are  no  plantations  to  be  sei'ii  near  Havana, 
I  determiiieil  to  go  down  to  jMatanzas,  near  which  the 
su;'ar-plautations  are  in  full  operation.  A  steamer 
leaves  here  every  night  at  ten  o'clock,  reaching  Mntanzas 
bef  ire  daylight,  the  distance,  by  sea,  being  between 
fifty  and  .si.\ty  miles.  AVe  got  nnder  weigh  punctually 
ut  ten  oVIock,  and  steamed  down  the  harbour.  The 
dark  waters  arc  alive  with,  jihosphorescunt  light.  Frnm 
each  ship  that  lies  moored,  the  cable  from  the  bow, 
tautened  to  the  anchor,  makes  a  run  of  silver  light. 
Each  boat,  gliding  silently  from  .ship  to  ship,  and  shore 
to  shore,  turns  up  a  silver  ripple  at  its  stern,  an'l  trails 
a  wake  of  silver  behind  ;  while  the  dip  of  the  oar-bladcs 
brings  up  liquid  silver,  driiiping  from  the  opaque  deep. 
We  [la.ss  along  the  side  of  the  two-decker,  and  oce  through 
her  ports  the  lante'nsand  men  ;  undir  the  stern  of  one 
frigate  and  across  the  bows  of  another  (for  Havana  is 
well  siipp'.ied  with  mcn-of-v.-ar),  and  drop  leisurely 
do\v!i  by  the  Cabana,  where  we  arc  hailed  from  the 
rocks  ;  and  I'luu  round  the  Moro,  and  we  are  out  ou 
the  salt,  rocking  sea.  Having  a  day  of  work  before 
me,  I  went  early  to  my  berth,  and  was  v.akcd  np 
by  the  letting  oif  of  steam,  in  the  lov.er  harbour  of 
Matauzas,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

llatanzas  has  about  2.5,000  inhabitauts,  and  stands  I 
where  two  small  rivers,  the  Yumuri  and  the  Han 
Juan,  crossed  by  hamlsome  stone  bridges,  run  into  the 
sea,  di\iding  the  city  into  three  parts.  The  vessels  lie 
at  anchor  from  one  to  three  miies  below  the  city,  and 
lighters,  with  ma.sts  iind  sails,  lin((  the  s  ire  quays  of 
the  little  rivers.  The  city  is  ilai:  and  hot,  but  the 
countiy  aj'ound  is  picturcs(iue,  hilly  and  ic.'tile.  To 
the  westward  of  tao  town  rises  a  ridge,  bordt'ring  on 
the  sea,  called  the  Cumbre,  which  is  a  place  of  resort 
for  the  beauty  of  ics  views  j  and  in  the  front  of  the 
Cumbre,  on  the  inland  side,  is  the  deep,  rich  valley  of 
the  Yiniuni,  with  its  celebrated  cavern. 

In  my  morning  walk,  I  saw  .x  company  of  'loolie.s, 
in  the  hot  sun,  carrying  stones  to  build  a  house,  under 
the  eye  of  a  ta,skraaster,  who  sits  ii,  the  shade.  The 
t<tones  have  beeu  dropjied  in  a  pile  from  carts,  and  the 
coolies  carry  them  in  files  to  the  cellar  of  the  house. 
They  are  naked  to  the  uais!.,  with  short-legged  cultoii 
trowsors  coming  to  the  knees.  Some  of  tlie.i-  men 
were  strongly,  one  or  two  of  th?m  powerfully,  built, 
but  mant  seemed  very  thin  and  frail.  While  looking 
on,  I  saw  an  American  face  standiug  near  me,  and 
getting  into  oouversation  with  the  man,  found  him  an 
intelligent  shipmaster  from  New  N'ork,  who  had  lived 
ill  Mntanzas  for  a  year  or  two,  eiigageil  in  business, 
Ho  told  me,  as  Iliad  hoard  in  Havana,  that  I  ho  im- 
jwrter  of  the  coolies  gets  100  dollars  a-heuil  for  them 
from  the  purchaser,  and  that  the  coolies  aro  entitled 
from  the  purchaser  to  lour  dollars  ii  month, which  they 
may  demand  monthly,  if  they  choo..e,  and  are  bom  l 
to  eight  years  seivice,  during  which  time  they  iify  be 
held  to  all  tla^  sei-vice  that  a  slave  issubjcet  uo.  They 
are  more  intelligent,  and  are  put  to  higher  hiliourtlmn 
the  negro,     .He  said,  too,  it   would  not  do   to  (log  a 


coolie.  Tdolator.s  as  they  an,  they  have  a  notion 
of  the  dignity  of  the  human  body,  at  lea.it  as  against 
strangers,  which  does  not  allov  them  to  submit  to  the 
indignity  <>f  cu'jioral  eliastiseme:it.  If  a  coolie  i.- 
riogged,  somebody  nuist  die  ;  either  the  coolie  himself, 
for  they  are  feai'fuUy  given  to  suicide,  or  the  perpetra- 
tor of  the  indignity,  or  some  one  el.se,  according  to 
their  strange  iirinciiile.s  of  vicarious  puni.-.limei:t.  Yet 
such  is  the  value  of  labr  .r  in  Cuba,  that  a  citizen  will 
give  400  dollars,  in  cash,  for  the  elanice  of  enforcing 
eight  years  labour,  at  four  dollars  ju-r  month,  I'roi.i  a 
man  speakieg  a  strange  language,  wo'-liipping  strange 
gods  o.'  none,  thinking  suicide  a  virtue,  ami  governed 
by  no  mor.ii  laws  in  connection  with  his  master — his 
value  being  not  further  diminished  by  the  cliances  of 
natural  death,  of  sickness,  a.ccident,  e.-i;ipe,  and  of  for- 
feiting his  services  to  the  (Jovernment,  for  any  crime 
he  may  commit  against  laws  he  does  not  understand. 

The  Plaza  is  in  the  usual  style,  an  inclosed  gaideu 
with  walks  ;  and  in  front  of  the  Government  House. 
In  this  spot,  so  fair  and  so  still  in  the  noonday's  sun. 
SOI, .J  fourteen  years  ago,  under  the  fire  of  the  platoons 
of  bpanish  soldiers,  i'ell  the  patriot  and  poet,  one  of  the 
few  poftular  poois  of  Cuba,  Gabriv^^l  de  la  Couccjition 
Valdez.  Chargwl  with  being  the  head  ( if  that  eoneerteil 
movement  of  the  .slaves  for  their  I'rc  'dom,  which  .struck 
such  terror  into  Cuba  in  IS-ll,  lie  was  convicted  and 
ordered  to  be  shot.  At  the  first  volley,  as  the  story  is 
told,  he  was  only  woun  led.  '•  Aim  hei'c  !''  said  he, 
pointing  to  his  head.  Another  volhy,  and  it  was  all 
o\er.  The  name  and  story  of  c;abriel  de  la  Conci/p- 
tion  Valdez  aro  jn-eserwd  by  the  historians  and  touri.st.s 
of  Cuba.  He  is  better  known,  however,  by  the  name 
of  Placido,  that  nnder  which  he  wrote  and  publisl:i>il, 
tha.ii  by  his  proper  name.  He  was  a  man  of  geniu^, 
and  a  inau  of  valour,  but  ho  was  a  mulatto  I 

Took  the  train  for  Limouar  .at  2."0  p.m.  'J'hcre  are 
threi!  classes  of  cavs,  all  after  the  American  model. 
The  brakemeii  ou  the  train  arc  coolies.  As  we  leave 
the  terminus  we  rise  on  an  ascending  gra  le,  and  the 
bay  and  the  city  lie  open  before  u-.  The  lay  is  deep 
on  the  western  shore,  under  the  ridgi'  oi'  (he  Cumbre, 
and  there  the  ve.s.sels  lie  at  anchor:  while  the  rest  of 
the  bay  is  shallow,  and  its  water,  in  this  state  of  tho 
sky  and  li.^'..i,  i:t  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  lighter.-!, 
with  sail  and  oar.s,  are  plying  between  tho  quays  and 
the  vessels  below.    All  is  pretty,  and  (|uiot,  and  serene. 

I  am  now  to  get  my  first  view  of  the  interior  of 
Cuba  {Seo  p.  2.5).  I  ciatld  not  have  a  more  faviuuablo 
day ;  the  air  is  clear,  and  not  e;;cessively  hot.  The 
soft  clouds  float  midway  in  tiie  si'i'eno  sky  ;  the  sun 
shines  fair  and  bright,  and  the  lu.Miriaiiceol'  a  pcrjietual 
sumnu'i'  covers  the  face  oi'  nature.  These  strange  pahu 
Irees  every  where  !  I  cannot  yet  feel  at  home  among 
them.  !Many  of  the  other  tret-a  aro  like  our  own,  and, 
though  tro'>ieal  in  fact,  look  to  the  eye  as  if  they  might 
grow  as  V  ell  in  New  England  as  here.  Ihit  the  royal 
palm  looiis  .so  intensely  and  c  elusively  tropical  I  It 
caiuiot  grow  beyond  tliii  iian.w  belt  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Its  long,  thin  body,  •  traight  and  smooth, 
swathed  from  the  foot  in  n  ught  liondiige  of  gray 
civnvas,  leaving  only  its  deep-green  nock,  and  ovi.t  that 
its  crest  anil  plumagi:  ol'  deep-greeu  leaves!  It  gives 
no  shade,  and  bears  no  fruit  that  is  valued  l>y  man, 
anil  it  has  no  beauty  to  atone  Ibr  those  wants.  Yet  it 
has  more  than  beauty ,~»a  strange  faseiiuvtion  over  tho 
eyes  and  tho  t'ancy  that  will  never  allow  it  to  lie  o\i'i'- 
looked  or  forgottou. 
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''.Vhfit  iire  tliesc  groves  mikI  clustfrs  of  small  growth, 
lo'ikiiig  like  Tiidian  corn  in  a  state  of  transmigration 
into  trees,  tlio  stalk  turning  into  a  trunk,  a  tliin,  soft 
■coating  half  fhaugeil  to  bark,  an'l  the  ears  of  corn  turn- 
ing into  melons  ?  Those  arc  the  liananas  and  plantains, 
as  their  bunches  of  green  anil  yellow  fniit  plainly  enough 
indicate,  when  you  come  nearer.  But  that  sad,  weep- 
ing tree,  its  long,  yellow-green  leaves  drooping  to  the 
ground,  what  can  that  be  f  It  has  a  green  fruit  like  a 
melon.  There  it  is  again,  in  groves  !  1  interrupt  my 
rieighoonr's  tenth  cigarrito,  to  ask  him  the  name  of  the 
tree.  It  is  the  cocoa  !  And  that  soft,  green  melon 
becomes  the  hard  shell  we  break  with  our  hammers. 

Now  we  came  to  acres  upon  acres  of  the  sugar-cane, 
looking,  at  a  distance,  like  fields  of  overgrown  broom- 
eaue.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and 
\  ery  thick  ;  an  army  could  be  hidden  in  it.  This  soil 
Jiiust  be  deeply  and  intensely  fertile. 

There,  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  of  palm-trees  (See, 
page  8),  in  a  nest  of  sliady  trees,  is  a  group  of  white 
buildings,  with  a  sea  of  cane-fields  about  it,  with  one 
high  funiaee-chiraney  ]iouving  out  its  volumes  of 
black  smoke.  This  is  a  sugar  plantation  ;  my  first 
jiight  of  an  i}ige7uo ,  and  the  chimney  is  for  the  steam- 
works  jf  the  sugar-house.  It  is  the  height  of  the 
.sugar  si  ason,  aud  the  untiring  engine  toils  and  smokes 
night  aiid  day.  Ox-carts,  loaded  with  canes,  are  moving 
slov/ly  to  the  sugar-house  from  the  fields  ;  and 
about  the  house,  and  in  the  fields,  in  various  attitudes 
and  motions  of  labour,  are  the  negroes,  men  and  women 
aud  children,  some  cutting  the  cane,  some  loading  the 
carts,  and  some  tending  the  mill  and  the  furnace.  It 
is  a  busy  scene  of  distant  industry  in  the  afternoon  of 
a  languid  Cuba  day. 

Now  these  groups  of  white,  one-storey  liuildings  be- 
came more  frequent,  sometimes  very  ni'ar  each  other, 
.•dl  having  the  same  character — the  gron]i  of  white 
buildings,  the  mill,  with  its  tall  furnace-chimney,  and 
the  look  of  a  distillerj',  and  all  ditt'eiing  from  each 
other  only  in  the  number  and  extent  of  the  buildings, 
or  in  the  ornament  and  comfort  of  shade-trees  and 
avenues  about  them.  iSome  are  ai)proaelied  by  broad 
alleys  ol'  the  palm,  or  mango,  or  oi'auge,  and  have 
gardens  aro\ind  them,  and  stand  under  clusters  of 
shade-trees,  while  others  glitter  in  the  hot  sun,  in  the 
flat  sea  of  cano-fields,  with  only  a  little  oasis  of  shade- 
trees  and  fruit  trees  immediately  about  the  houses. 

The  life  of  Cuba  nmst  be  studied  in  the  plantations 
— first,  as  the  farm-hous(!  shows  the  heart  of  New 
England,  n"  1  the  mansion-house  and  cottage,  the  heart 
of  « Hd  Ki.,,,.and. 

"Limonar"'  appear.^  in  larger  letters  on  the  small 
building  where  we  ne.xt  stop.  I  inipiire  for  the  planta- 
tion of  Senor  V, — • — .  They  point  to  a  group  of  ^vhite 
lj\iildings  about  a  [\\\  .er  of  a  mile  distant,  standing 
prettily  un-'er  high  shade-trees,  and  ap]iroached  liy  an 
avenue  o'' orange-trees.  All  about  me  is  rich  verdure, 
■over  a  gently  undulating  siu'face  of  deeply  fertile 
ooiin'iV,  with  here  and  there  a  bright  hill  in  tlu^  hori- 
>:o>.,  and,  on  one  side,  a  ridge  that  may  be  called 
rjountaiua.  There  la  no  sound  but  that  of  the  birds^ 
anil  in  the  next  tree  they  may  be  counted  by  hundredn. 
Wild  fiowers,  of  all  culours  and  scents,  cover  the  ground 
and  the  thickets.  This  is  the  famous  red  eartli,  too, 
The  avenue  looks  as  if  it  had  boon  laid  down  with  j)ul- 
vorised  brick,  and  nil  the  dust  on  any  object  you  see  is 
red.  Now  wo  turn  into  the  straight  avenue  of  orange- 
trees —  i)rim,  deep-green  trees,    nnd    glittering  with 


golden  fruit.  Here  is  the  one-story  high-roofed  house, 
with  long,  high  jiiazzas  ; — there  is  a  high  wall,  carefully 
whitewashed,  iuch)sing  a  square  with  one  gate,  looking 
like  a  garrisoned  spot.  That  nuist  be  the  negroes' 
(piarters  ;  for  there  is  a  group  of  little  negroe>  at  the 
gate,  looking  I'arnestly  at  the  approaching  stranger. 
The  negro  carrying  my  luggage  stops  at  the  jiath  aiul 
touches  his  hat,  waiting  perniissiun  to  go  to  the  piazza 
with  the  luggage  ;  for  the  negroes  do  not  go  to  the 
j  house-door  without  previous  leave,  in  strictly-ordered 
i  plantations.  I  deliver  my  letter,  aud  am  received  with 
cordial  welcome. 

The  ])lantation    in  which   I  was,  was  named   The 

Labyrinth,  ;ind  was  fortiiirty  years  a  prosperous  ca/eto^ 

i  (cotlee  plantation).     Tlic  causes  which   broke  up  the 

,  coffee  estates  of  Cuba  carriiid  this  with  the  others  ;  and 

it  was  converted  into  a  s\igar  plantation,   under  the 

I  U"w   name  of  L'Ariadne,  from  the  fancy  of  Ariadne 

having  shown  the  way  out  of  the  labyrinth. 

The  change  from  cotl'ce-plantations  to  sugar-plan- 
tations— ('rom  ru/ctal  to  the  imjenio — has  seriously 
afTccted  the  social,  as  it  has  the  economic,  ci  nditioa 
of  Cub.i, 

Coffee  nmst  grow  under  shade,  conseqijnti^  ;.!.■■• 
cotlee  estate  was,  in  the  first  phne,  a  pJ  •  .  ir,  .,i,  ui' 
trees,  and  by  the  hundred  acres.  Economy  a. id  taste 
led  the  planters,  who  were  chiefly  the  French  refugees 
from  St.  Domingo,  to  select  fruit-trees,  and  trees 
valualjh'  f  r  their  wood,  as  well  as  pleasing  for  their 
beauty  and  shade.  Under  these  plantations  of  trees 
grew  the  cofleoiilant,  an  evergreen  and  almost  au 
i  ever-fiowering  plant,  witii  berries  of  changing  hues, 
which  twice  a  yi'ar  brought  its  fruit  to  maturity.  That 
the  coffee  might  be  tendered  and  gathered,  avenues 
wide  enough  for  waiiirons  must  be 


carried  through  the 


plantation  at  frequent  intervals.  The  |ilantatiou  was, 
therefore,  laid  out  like  a  garden,  with  avenues  and 
i  foot-paths  all  under  tl'e  finest  trees,  and  the  space 
]  between  the  avenues  wen-  groves  of  fruit-tri'cs  and 
shade-trees,  under  which  grow,  trinuned  down  to  the 
height  of  five  or  jix  feet,  the  cofleivplant.  TJie  labour 
Ol  the  j)lautatii.  .1  was  in  tending,  picking,  drying,  and 
shelling  the  cotlee,  and  gathering  the  fresh  fruit  of 
trees  for  use  and  for  tiie  market,  for  preserves  and 
sweetnn'ats,  and  in  raising  vegetables  and  poultry,  aud 
rearing  sheep,  liorned  cattle,  and  horses.  It  was  a 
iieautiful  and  sinqile  horticulture  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Time  was  req\iired  to  perfi'ct  the  garden— the  Cubans 
called  it  paradise  ;  but  when  matured,  it  was  a  che- 
rished home.  It  required  jind  admitted  of  no  extra- 
ordinary mechanical  power,  or  of  the  application  of 
steam  or  of  science,  beyond  the  knowledge  of  soils,  of 
simple  culture,  and  of  jilants  and  trees. 

For  twenty  years  or  more  it  has  been  forced  upon 
the  knowledge  of  the  reluctant  Cubans,  that  ISra/.il, 
the  W(»8t  India  T.slands,  to  tlu^  southward  of  Cuba, 
and  the  Spanish  Main,  can  excel  tliem  in  colfee  raising. 
The  succ^essive  disastrous  hurricanes  of  1843  and  184.'), 
wliich  destroyed  many  and  danniged  most  of  the  coffee 
estates,  added  to  the  colonial  system  of  tiie  mother 
country,  which  did  not  give  extnioidinary  protection 
to  this  product,  are  commonly  s-iiii  lo  have  put  an 
end  to  the  cotleo  plantation.  lV)l>ably  they  only 
hastened  a  change,  winch  must  at  hun.e  time  liave 
eonu' ;  but  the  same  causes  of  soil  and  climate  which 
made  C  iba  infiM'ior  in  coffee  growing,  gave  her  a 
nuirked  superiority  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  The 
damaged  plantations  wore  not  restored  as  eofliie-oHtates, 
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but  wore  laid  down  to  the  sugar-cane  ;  and  gradually, 
tirst  in  the  westcrr.  and  nortlicrn  parts,  and  daily  ex- 
tendinj;  easterly  and  southerly  over  the  whole  island, 
the  ex(|ui8ite  cafetals  have  been  prostrated  and  dis- 
mantled, the  groves  of  shade  and  fruit  trees  cut  down, 
the  avenues  and  foot-path  ploughed  up,  and  the  de- 
nuded laud  laid  down  to  v/astes  of  sugar-cane. 

Tile  ^ugar-cane  allows  of  no  sliade.  Therefore  the 
"roves  and  iiveuues  must  fall.  To  nn.'-.e  its  cultui-e 
pi'ofitalile,  it  must  be  raised  in  tlie  largest  possilile 
quantities  that  this  extent  of  lancl  will  permit.  To 
attempt  the  raising  of  fruit,  or  of  the  ornanu'utal 
woods,  is  bad  economy  for  the  sugar-j)lanter.  Most  of 
the  fruits,  espe''ially  the  orange,  which  is  the  chief 
export,  ripen  in  the  midst  of  the  sugar  season,  and  no 
hands  can  be  spared  to  attend  to  them.  The  sugar- 
planter  often  buys  the  fruits  he  needs  for  daily  use, 
and  for  making  preserves,  from  the  neighbouring  cafe- 
tals. The  cane  ripens  but  once  a-year.  Between 
the  time  when  enough  of  it  is  riiie  to  justify  begin- 
ning to  work  the  mill,  and  the  time  when  the 
1  "at  and  tiie  raiiis  spoil  its  qualities,  all  the  sugar- 
making  of  the  year  must  be  done.  In  Louisiana  this 
jieriiMJ  docs  not  exceed  eight  weeks.  In  Cuba  it  is 
full  four  months.  This  gives  Cuba  a  great  advantage. 
Yet  tlicst;  four  mcmths  are  short  enougli ;  and  during 
that  time  the  steam  engine  plies,  and  the  furnace  tires 
burn  night  and  day. 

The  sugar  plantation  is  no  grove,  or  garden,  or 
orchard.  It  is  not  the  home  of  the  pride  and  alfeetions 
of  tlie  planter's  family.  Thus  the  estates,  largely  alian- 
Joned  by  the  families  of  the  planters,  suH'er  the  evils 
.'if  absenteeism,  while  the  owners  live  in  the  subtirb-  of 
JiaAana  and  M.itanzas,  and  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  of 
New  York.  The  sla\e  system  loses  its  patriarchal 
character.  The  master  is  nut  the  head  of  a  great 
famil}-,  its  judge,  its  governor,  its  jihysician,  its  ]iriest. 
Mild  its  fatiier,  as  the  fond  dream  of  tlio  advocates 
of  slavery,  and  sometimes,  doubtless,  the  reality  made 
by  him.  Middlemen,  in  the  shape  of  administrators, 
stand  ijetween  tlie  owner  and  the  slaves.  The  sla\e 
is  little  dse  than  an  item  of  labour  raised  or  bought. 
The  sympathies  of  a  common  home,  common  childhood, 
long  and  intimate  relations,  and  nnny  kind  otlices  ; 
lominoii  attiichnieiits  to  hoiisr,  to  land,  to  degs,  to 
'lattlo,  to  trees,  to  liirds — the  knowledge  of  births, 
sicknesses,  and  deaths  ;  and  the  duties  and  sym|iathies 
of  a  common  religion  ; — all  tlioso  things,  that  may 
ameliorate  tlie  legal  relations  of  the  master  and  slave, 
ini'l  iiiMi  give  to  the  face  of  ser\itude  itself  precarious 
but  iiiiircsting  features  of  beauty  and  strcuigth — these 
they  must  not  look  to  have. 

The  process  of  sugar  making  is  that  of  squeezing  by 
rollers  t)ie  juic(^  from  the  caiics  into  reservoirs.  The 
squeezed  cane  furnishes  fuel  for  the  furnace.  The 
jtiice  imrges  itself  in  defecators  warmed  by  the  wnste 
sti'iim  of  the  engine.  It  tln'n  passes  into  ii  succession 
of  cauldrons,  where  it  is  seuulmed  or  skimmed  with 
huUes.  In  the  final  cauldron  it  crystalises,  and  it  is 
then  tninsfeiTCMl  to  eonlers,  whence  to  hogsheads  to 
drain,  the  drippings  being  molasses. 

Till'  engineer  I  tound  to  be  an  American.  Ho  is 
one  of  a  numerous  class  whom  tlio  sugar-cidtiire  brings 
nnnually  to  Cuba.  They  leave  home  in  tho  autnnin, 
engage  themselves  for  llie  sugar-season,  put,  tho  nia- 
eliiin'ry  in  order,  work  it  for  the  four  or  live  months 
of  its  operation,  clean  and  |iut  it  in  order  for  lying  by, 
iiud  return  to  the  United  «tales  iu  Die  spring!     They 


must  bo  machinists  as  well  as  engineers  ;  for  all  the 
repairs  and  contri\iinci;s  so  necessary  in  a  remote  place 
Kill  iqjon  them.  Their  skill  is  of  great  value,  ami 
while  upon  the  plantation  their  labour  is  excessive. 
The  occupation,  however,  is  healthful,  their  position 
independent,  and  their  pay  large.  This  engineer  had 
been  several  years  iu  Cuba.  He  tells  me,  wliich  I  had 
often  heard  in  Havana,  that  this  plantation  is  a  favour- 
able specimen.  On  many  plantations,  im  most,  1 
suspect,  from  all  I  can  learn — tho  negroes,  during  tho 
sugar  season,  are  allowed  but  four  hours  for  sleep  in 
the  t^venty-four,  with  one  for  dinner,  and  a  half-hour 
for  breakfast,  the  night  being  divided  into  three 
watche.s,  of  four  liours  each,  the  labourers  taking  their 
turns. 

The  regular  and  permanent  othcers  of  a  plautatiim 
are  ,tlie  mayoral  and  mayor  i/oiiio.  The  viayond  is 
under  the  master  or  his  administrador,  the  chief  rnatu 
or  first  lieutenanc  of  the  ship.  He  has  tho  general 
oversight  of  the  negroes,  at  their  work  or  in  their 
houses,  and  has  the  duty  of  exacting  labour  and  enforcing 
discipline.  The  mayor  donio  is  the  purser,  and  has  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  stores,  produce,  materials  for 
labour,  and  provisions  for  consumption,  and  keeps  tho 
accounts. 

Under  the  mayoral  arc  a  number  oi  contra  mai'orals, 
who  are  the  boatswains'  mates  of  the  ship,  and  coi"es- 
poud  to  the  "drivers"  of  our  southern  plantaticms. 
One  of  them  jioes  with  everv  gang  of  neifn^es  when  .set 

O  .000 

to  work,  whether  in  the  field  or  elsewhere,  and  whetiier 
man  or  woman,  and  watches  and  dii''ts  them,  and 
enforces  labour  from  them.  The  drivers  carry  under 
the  arm,  at  all  times,  tho  short  limber,  plantation 
whip,  the  budge  of  ti.cir  otfice,  and  their  means  of 
compulsion.  They  are  almost  always  negroes  ;  and  it 
is  gi'uerally  thought  that  negroes  are  not  more  humane 
in  this  otfice  than  the  low  whites. 

iVt  six  o'clock  tlu!  bell  tolls  for  the  ovation  ir  ]>rayer. 
The  day's  work  is  over.  The  distribution  of  jirovisions 
is  made  at  the  storehouse  by  the  mayor  (himo,  my  host 
superintcn  'ing  it  in  pei-son.  The  kitchen  fires  aro 
lighting  in  the  quarters,  and  tho  evening  uu'al  is  pre- 
pared, I  went  into  the  quarters.  A  high  wall  sur- 
rounds an  open  .square,  in  which  are  the  houses  of  tho 
negroes.  This  iias  one  gate,  which  is  locked  at  dark  ; 
and  to  leave  the  (luarters  after  tliat  time  is  a  serion..* 
ofience.  The  huts  were  plain,  but  unusually  neat  and 
comfortable  iu  their  construction  and  urrangement. 
In  some  were  fires,  rountl  which,  even  in  this  lioi. 
weather,  the  negroes  like  to  gather.  This  visit  left  a 
strange  impression  on  my  mimi.  At  night,  iu  my 
neat  chamber,  I  realized  that  I  am  far  away  iu  the  hill- 
country  of  Cuba,  the  guest  of  a  planter  under  thi.s 
system,  by  which  i.no  man  is  enthroned  in  the  labour 
of  another  race,  brought  from  across  the  sea.  Tho  song 
of  the  negroes  lireaks  out  afresh  from  the  fields,  where 
they  are  loading  up  the  waggons — that  barbaric  undu- 
latiou  of  sound:  —  "Na-iiu — A-ya — Na-nu — A-ya," 
and  the  recurronce  of  here  and  there  a  few  wjrds  of 
Spanish,  ann)ng  whicli  "iManana"  seemed  to  bo  a 
favourite.  Oni:e,  iu  the  middle  of  tho  night,  I  woko 
to  hear  the  strains  again  ns  they  worked  ni  the  field.s 
under  tho  stores. 

At  last  eume  tho  day  for  depiircuro.  A  nuiet  nniblo 
over  tho  red  earth  to  tho  station,  in  a  thick  morning 
mist,  almost  cold  enough  to  mi.ki!  an  overcoat  eomfort- 
alile  :  and,  after  two  hours  on  the  rail.  Lam  "gain  in 
iMatanzus.      Tho   objects  to  lie  vi,sited  he  o  are  tho 
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f 'uniln'o,  and  the  YaWvy  of  ilie  Yunuiri.  As  sonn  as 
the  sun  Kegaii  t'>  iKuline.  I  .sot  nff  I'm-  tlie  Ciiiubn', 
moiiiitt'd  (111  a  "  pacer,"  witli  a  iiei/ro  for  a  guidt".  We 
take  our  winding  way  np  tlie  ascent.  Tlie  liay,  town, 
and  sliiip.iiig  li(3  beneath  us.  The  Pan  rises  in  the  dis- 
tance, tu  tlio  lioiglit  of  some  3,000  feet ;  tli<'  ocean  is 
Iieforo  ns,  rolling  against  the  outside  base  of  the  Inlls  ; 
and,  on  the  inside,  lies  the  deep,  rich,  peaceful  valley 
of  tlie  Yaiiinri.  There  are  several  line  points  of  view, 
but  it  is  late,  and  I  must  not  [ui'^s  the  Yiimuri ;  so  wo 
drove  down  the  short,  steep  descent,  between  high, 
overhanging  dilt's,  and  along  the  side  of  a  still  lake, 
and  strike  a  briille-path,  and  re-enter  into  the  gaslight 
and  noises  of  the  city.  We  have  missed  the  cave — ■ 
abounding,  they  tell  me,  in  stalactiti!s.  and  r.'sembliiig, 
till  High  much  smaller,  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky. 

In  phico  of  retaniiug  to  Havaiiii  by  sea,  I  took  the 
railway,  which  unites  the  two  cities  by  a  Journey  of 
one  hundred  miles,  through  tlio  int(!rior  into  the 
country.  The  railway  is  su;  ,  '  .I'd  bv  the  sugar- 
freights,  ;uid  theiefi're  goes  wiudii  :  nit  amongst 
the  plantations. 

I  cannot  weary  i  if  gazing  upon  these  i.  and  strange 
scen<\s  ;  the  stations,  with  the  gro\ips  of  jieasants,  and 
negroes,  and  fruit-sellers  that  gather  about  them,  and 
the  stores  of  sugar  and  molasses  collected  there  :  the 
iiir/cuios,  glimmering  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  with  their 
tail  furiKite-chinr.ieys  ;  the  cane-fields,  acres  upon 
acres  ;  the  slow  ox-carts,  carrying  the  cane  to  the 
mill  j  then  the  intervals  of  unused  country;  the  jun- 
gles, adorned  with  little  wild  flowers;  the  groves  of 
tlu^  weeping,  (h'l lulling,  sad,  homesick  cocoa ;  the  jialm 
— which  is  to  trees  what  the  camel  or  dromedary  is 
among  animals — seeming  to  have  strayed  from  Nubia 
or  ^lesopotamia  ;  the  stift',  close'  orange-tree,  with  his 
golden  balls  of  fruit  ;  and  then  tin;  remains  of  a  cafetal, 
tlie  coHee-|ilant  growing  untrimincd  and  wild,  under 
the  reprieved  groves  of  plantain  and  banana.  How 
can  this  tire  an  eye  that,  two  weeks  ago  today,  rested 
•  111  the  mid-winter  suow  and  mud  of  the  close  strei^tsof 
lower  New  York  \ 

A  little  later  in  the  aftonioon  the  character  of  the 
views  begins  to  change.  The  iti'jei  '-^s  and  cane-Helds 
become  less  frequent,  then  cease  altogether,  and  the 
houses  ha\e  mure  the  aiipcarance  of  plcisure-retroats 
than  of  working  estates.  The  roads  sliow  lines  of 
mules  and  hor.scs,  loaded  with  panniers  of  fniit.s,  or 
,swei<ping  the  ground  with  the  long  stalks  of  fresh 
fodder  laid  across  tlieir  backs,  all  moving  towards  ii 
common  centre,  I'leasure-earriages  appear,  Next 
Comes  till'  distant  view  of  the  Castle  of  Atares,  and  tla^ 
I'liiieipi  ;  and  then  the  harbimr  and  the  sea  ;  (lie  licit 
uf  masts;  the  high  ridge  of  fortiticatiims  ;  the  blue, 
mid  wliiti'„aiid  yellow  houses,  with  brown  top,s;  nnd 
now  we  are  in  the  streets  of  Havana, 

It  seems  like  coming  home  ;  aiul  I  feel  as  if  T  had 
been  an  age  away,  when  it  is  only  eight  days  since  I 
Jit'st  saw  (,'uba.  Hero  arc  the  familiar  isigns — I'or 
inai/ur  y  iiirwi);  Posui/'t  y  ('iddina,  Tieni/a,  I'ana- 
cki'i(,  Jt''foj,ria,  and  the  faneilul  names  of  the  shops  ; 
the  high -pitched  t'al.setto  cries  of  the  streets  ;  the  long 
files  of  mules  and  hoivs,  with  jianniors  of  fruit,  or 
hidden  all  but  their  noses  and  tiiils  under  stacks  of 
iVesh  fodder  ;  the  volank:'',  and  the  motley  nmllitude 
ofwhite.N,  blaek.s,  and  Chimsi;  ;  .soldiers  and  civilians, 
nnd  occusiiiiially  priests ;  nc' "o  women,  lottery-ticket 
vendors.  ,iiid  the  girl-musi  ins,  with  their  begging 
kiuiiboiirincs, 


IV.— SLAVERY  IN  CUBA. 

With  all  its  social  and  ]iolitical  discouragements 
with  the  disadvantages  of  a  duty  of  about  25  per  cent, 
on  its  .sugars  ])aid  in  the  United  States,  and  a  cluty  of 
full  100  ]ier  cent,  on  all  flour  imported  from  the 
United  States,  and  alter  ]iaying  heavier  taxes  than 
any  people  on  earth  pay  at  this  moment,  and  yielding 
a  riivcnue  which  nets  after  every  deduction  and  dis- 
count not  less  than  sixteen  millions  a-ycar — against  all 
these  disadvant.igcs,  this  i.sland  is  still  Acry  productive 
and  very  rich. 

There  arc  three  classes  of  persons  in  Cuba,  from  whom 
the  visitor  receives  contradictory  and  irreconcilable 
.statements — the  Cubans,  the  Spaniartls,  and  foreigners 
of  other  nations.  Ry  Cubans,  I  mean  the  CrioUos 
(Creoles),  or  natives  of  Cuba.  Ry  Spaniards,  I  mean 
the  Reninsulares,  or  natives  of  Old  Spain.  In  the  third 
clas.s,  are  comprised  the  Americans,  English,  Erencb, 
Germans,  and  all  other  foreigners,  except  Spaniards, 
who  are  resident  on  the  island,  but  not  natives.  TIii.'< 
last  class  is  large,  pos.se.sses  a  great  deal  of  wealth,  and 
includes  a  great  number  of  niereliant.s,  bankers,  and 
other  ti'ader.s. 

The  Spaniards,  or  Peninsulares,  constitute  the  army 
and  navy,  the  oliicers  of  the  Government  in  all  depart- 
ments, judicial,  educational,  fiscal,  and  postal,  the 
revenue  and  the  pidice,  tlu?  up[ier  clergy,  and  a  largo 
and  wealthy  class  of  merchants,  bankers,  bhop-keepers, 
and  mechanics. 

The  higher  military  and  civil  oflicers  are  from  all 
parts  of  Spain  ;  but  *'.n^  Catalans  i'uruish  the  great 
body  of  the  mechanics  and  small  tradci's. 

It  is  difllcult  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclu.sion  as 
to  the  number  of  slaves  in  Cuba.  The  census  of  1857 
puts  it  at  375,000  ;  but  neither  this  census  nor  that  of 
1853  is  to  be  relied  upon.  The  Cubans  are  taxed  for 
their  slaves,  and  the  go\ernmeut  find  it  difllcult,  as  I 
have  said,  to  get  correct  returns.  No  person  of  in- 
telligence in  Cuba,  however  desirous  to  put  the  number 
at  the  lowest,  has  stated  it  to  me  at  less  than  500,000. 
Many  set  it  at  700,000.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
000,000  is  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 

The  census  make  the  free  blacks,  in  1857,  125,000. 
It  is  thought  to  be  200.000  by  the  best  authorities. 
The  whites  are  about  700,000.  The  only  point  in 
which  the  census  seems  to  agive  with  puVilic  opinion, 
is  in  the  proportion.  lioth  make  tlu;  jiroportion  of 
blacks  to  be  about  one  free  black  to  three  slaves  ;  and 
make  tlie  whites  not  quite  eipiiil  to  the  entire  number 
of  blades,  free  and  slave  together. 

The  fact  that  on<;  negro  in  every  four  is  free,  indi- 
cates that  the  laws  fa\'our  emaniapation,  end  favour 
the  free  black  after  emancipation.  The  stranger 
visiting  Havana  will  see  a  regiment  of  one  thousand 
free  black  volunteers,  keeping  guard  in  the  Obrii 
I'ia.  VVlien  it  is  reiiKMiiliered  that  the  bearing  arui.s 
and  ]i(!rforming  militai'y  duty  as  volunteers  is  con- 
sidered an  honour  and  privilege,  and  is  not  allowed  to 
the  whites  of  Creole  birth,  except  to  a  lew  wlio  are 
i'avoured  by  the  Government,  the  signilieauco  of  this 
fact  may  be  ajipreciatod. 

livery  slave  has  a  right  to  go  to  a  nuigistrato  iukI 
have  himself  valued,  and  on  paying  the  %aliiation,  to 
receive  his  free  pajiers,  The  valua'Jon  is  niiul ;  by 
three  assessors,  of  whom  the  master  nominates  one  and 
the  magistrates  the  other  two.  The  slave  is  not 
obliged  to  pay  the  eutiro  valuation  nt  once,  but  may 
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pay  it  in  instalments  "f  not  Ic-s   than  fifty  dollars 
eacli. 

There  ia  another  provision,  which  at  fii-st  sight  may 
not  appear  very  important,  but  which  is,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  the  best  practical  protection  the  slave  has 
against  the  iil-trcatmcin    of  his  m:istcr  ;  that  is  the 

'it  to  compuls'iry  sale.  A  sla%-c  may,  on  the  same 
process  of  viiluation,  compel  his  master  to  transfer  him 
to  any  person  who  will  pay  the  money  fur  the  purpose; 
he  need  establish  no  cause  of  complaint.  It  is  enough 
if  he  desires  to  be  transferred,  and  some  one  is  willing 
to  buy  him.  This  operate  s  as  a  check  upon  tlie  master, 
and  an  Iiuluccmcnt  to  him  to  remove  especial  causes 
of  dissatisfaction.  The  children  of  slaves  are,  liy  law, 
baptised  into  the  church,  and  receive  Christian  burial. 
But  there  is  no  enforcement  of  the  obligation  to  give 
the  slaves  religious  ii.structi(jn,  or  to  idlow  them  to 
attend  public  religious  service.  Most  of  those  in  the 
rural  districts  see  no  church  and  no  priest  from  baptism 
to  burial. 

Marriages  by  the  Church  are  seldom  celebrated.  As 
in  the  Roiuan  Catholic  Church  it  is  a  sacrament  and  in- 
dissoluble, it  entails  great  inconvenience  upon  the 
master,  as  regards  sales  or  mortgages,  and  is  a  restraint 
upon  the  negroes  themselves,  to  which  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  reconcile  them.  Consequently,  marriages  are 
usually  jierformed  by  the  master  only,  and,  of  course,, 
carry  with  them  no  legal  rights  or  duties. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  .'i  mere 
passenger  in  Cuba  to  attain  an  exact  i<lca  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  v.diites  and  bla.  '-s. 

If  jiersons  coming  from  the  nortli  are  credulous 
enough  to  supjiose  that  tliey  will  see  chains  and  stripes 
and  ti-acks  of  blood,  and  if,  taking  letters  to  the  best 
class  of  slave-holders,  seeing  their  way  of  life,  and 
hearing  the  dinner-table  anecdotes  and  breakfast-table 
talk  of  the  ladies,  they  tind  no  outward  sign  of  violence 
or  corruption,  they  will  probably  also  be  credulous 
enough  to  suppose  they  have  seen  the  whole  of  .slavery. 
The3-  do  not  know  that  that  large  pbuitation,  with  its 
smoking  chimnej-s,  about  which  they  hear  nothing,  and 
which  their  host  does  not  visit,  'las  passed  to  the 
creditors  of  the  late  owner,  who  is  a  bankrupt,  and  is 
iu^harge  of  a  manager,  who  is  to  get  all  he  can  in  the 
shortest  time,  and  to  sell  off  the  slaves  as  he  can,  hav- 
ing no  interest,  moral  or  [lecuniary,  in  their  future. 
They  do  not  know  that  that  other  iilantation,  belonging 
to  the  young  man  who  spends  half  his  time  in  Havana, 
is  an  abode  of  licentiousness  and  cruelty.  Neither  do 
tluy  know  that  the  tall  hounds,  chained  at  the  kennel 
of  the  house  they  are  visiting,  are  Cuban  bloodhounds, 
trained  to  track  and  to  seize.  They  do  not  know  that 
the  barking  last  night  was  a  [mrsuit  and  capture,  in 
whicli  all  the  Avhite  men  in  the  jilace  took  part ;  and 
that,  for  the  week  past,  the  men  of  the  planttition  have 
been  n  committee  of  detective  and  protective  police. 
Tlicy  du  not  know  that  the  ill-looking  man  who  was 
there  yesterday,  and  whom  tlie  ladies  did  not  like,  and 
all  treated  with  ill-disguised  aversion,  is  a  professed 
hunter  of  slaves.  They  have  never  seen  or  heard  of 
the  Sierra  del  Cristal,  the  immntaiu  raii'.'o  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Cnhn,  inliabiicd  by  runaways,  where 
white  men  linrdly  <lare  to  go. 

V.~  FARE  WELL  To  CUl'.A. 

^  A  woiiD  on  the  matoriul  resources  of  this  beautiful 
Spanish  colony. 

Cuba  eoutuins  more  good  harbours  tluiii  dues  any 


I  part  of  the  United  States  soutli  of  Norfolk.  Its  soil 
is  very  rich  .-nd  there  arc  no  lagro  wastes  of  sand, 
I'ither  1)y  the  sea  or  in  the  interior.     The  coral   rocks 

I  hound  the  sea,  and  the  I'rags  and  sea  cmiie  dov.n  to  the 
coral  rocks.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  diversitied  by 
mountains,  hills,  ami  undulating  lands,  and  is  \crv  well 
wooded,  anil  tolerably  well  watered.  It  is  hiterestiiig 
antl  picturesque  to  the  eye,  and  abounds  in  flowers, 
trees  of  all  varieties,  and  birds  of  rich  ])luniage,  though 
not  of  I'ich  notes.  It  has  mines  of  copper,  and  pro- 
bably of  iron,  and  is  not  cursed  with  gold  or  silver  ore. 
There  is  no  anthracite,  but,  probably,  a  large  amount 
of  very  soft  bituminims  coal,  which  cin  be  used  for 
manufactures.  It  has  also  marble  and  other  kinds  of 
stone  ;  and  the  hard  woods,  such  as  mahogany,  cedar, 
ebony,  iron-wood,  lignum  vita;,  &c.,  are  in  .abun- 
dance. Mineral  salt  is  to  be  found,  and  ])robably,  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  the  use  of  the  island.  It  is 
the  l)oast  of  the  Cubans,  that  the  island  has  no  wild 
beast  or  venomous  reptiles.  This  has  been  so  often  i-o- 
pcated  by  tourists  and  historians,  that  I  su])]iose  it 
must  be  admitted  to  be  true,  with  the  qualification 
that  they  have  the  scm-jiion,  tarantula,  and  chiga,  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  which,  though  painful,  are  not  dan- 
gerous to  life.  The  chiga  (sometimes  called  chigua, 
and  by  till!  English,  corrupted  into  jigger)  is  trouble- 
some ;  and,  if  it  be  permitted  to  lie  long  under  the 
flesh,  is  ineradicable,  and  makes  amputation  necessary. 
As  to  the  elimtite,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
interior,  especially  on  the  red  earth,  it  is  healfhy  t.nd 
delightful,  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter  ;  but  on  the 
river  borders,  in  the  low  lands  of  black  earth,  and  on 
the  savannahs,  intermittent  fever,  and  fever  and  ague, 
prevail.  The  cities  have  the  scourge  of  yellow  lever  , 
and  of  late  years  also  the  cholera.  In  the  cities,  I 
suppose,  the  years  may  be  divided,  as  to  sickness,  into 
three  equal  portions  :  four  months  of  winter,  when 
they  ar((  safe ;  four  of  summer,  when  they  are  unsaft;  ; 
and  four  of  spring  and  autumn,  when  they  are  ])assing 
from  one  state  to  the  other.  Then!  are,  indeed,  a  few 
cases  of  vomito  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  but  they 
art!  little  regarded  and  must  be  the  result  of  extreme 
imprudence.  It  is  estimated  that  25  per  cent,  of  the 
soldiers  die  of  yellow  fever  the  first  year  of  tlieir 
iiecliraation,  and  during  the  year  of  the  cholera  CO 
per  cent,  of  the  newly-arrived  soldiers  died.  Tiie  mean 
temperature  in  winter  is  IQ^,  and  in  summer  83^', 
Fahrenheit.  The  island  has  suflered  severely  from 
hurricanes,  although  they  are  not  so  frequent  ns  in 
others  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  They  have  violent 
thunder-stoniis  in  summer,  and  have  sufVered  from 
droughts  in  winter,  though  u.sually  tla;  hea\y  dews  keep 
vegetation  green  through  the  dry  season. 

The  steamer  i'atawba,  that  is  to  convey  us  back  to 
New  York,  is  hourly  expectiid.  All  <lay  there  have 
been  ea'uiest  looks  to  tiie  north-west  for  the  smoke  of 
the  Vatawha — we  are  willing  and  desirous  to  depart. 
The  smoke  of  a  steamer  is  .seen  in  the  horizon,  in  the 
line  tlie  Cntatchit  wouhl  tak.  "Let  use  walk  down 
to  the  I'unta,  and  see  her  come  in."  It  is  between 
four  and  five  o'clock  and  a  pleasant  afternoon  (there 
has  been  no  rain,  nv  sign  of  rain,  in  Cuba  since  we 
first  saw  it — twelve  days  ago),  iiiiil  we  siiunter  along, 
k(-eping  in  the  shade,  and  sit  down  (m  the  lioards,  at 
tlie  wharf,  in  front  of  tlie  ;  residio,  near  to  wiiei'o 
politicians  are  garrotted,  and  watch  the  progress  of  the 
steamer,  amusing  ourselvesat  the  same  time  with  seeing 
the    negroes   swimming   and    washing   hor-^i's   in  tlio 
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nhiilliiw  water  off  tlio  b:uik.  A  Yankee  (lag  Hies  from 
the  signal-jiost  <it'  tin;  Moro,  but  the  Puiitii  keeps  the 
Kteauier  f'rcnii  o«r  sii,'ht.  It  draws  towards  six  o'clock, 
and  no  vessrl  can  I'liter  after  dark.  We  begin  to  l'(  ir 
she  will  not  reach  the  point  in  time.  Her  cloud  of 
smoke  rises  over  the  Punta,  the  city  clock  strikes  six, 
the  trumpets  })ray  out,  tlie  sun  i.s  down,  the  signals  on 
the  jMoro  are  lowering.  "  She'll  miss  it?"  "  No,  there 
she  is !" — and  round  the  Punta  comes  her  .sharp  black 
head,  and  then  her  full  body ;  her  toiling  engine  and 
smoking  chimney,  and  peopled  decks,  and  flying  stars 
and  stripes — Good  luck  to  her  ! — find,  though  the  sig- 


nal ia  down,  she  pu.slics  on  and  pisses  the  forts  without 
objection,  and  is  lost  among  the  shipping. 

When  you  conu'  to  leave,  you  find  the  strange  and 
picturescpic  character  of  the  city  has  iuteresteil  you 
more  than  you  think  ;  and  you  stare  out  of  your  car- 
riage to  read  the  familiar  signs,  the  names  of  streets, 
the  Obra  Pia,  Lainpai-ella,  Mercaderes,  San  Ignacio, 
01)ispo,  O'Eeilly,  and  Officios,  and  the  pretty  and  fan- 
tastic names  of  the  shops.  You  think  even  the  narrow- 
streets  have  their  advantages,  as  they  are  better  shaded, 
and  the  awnings  can  stretch  across  them,  though,  to 
be   sure,   they   keep  out  the  air.     No  city   has   finer 
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avenues  iliau  the  Ysabel  and  the  Tacon  ;  and  the 
palm-trees,  at  least,  we  shall  not  see  at  tlie  North. 
J:[ero  is  La  DoniinicM.  It  is  a  pleasant  place  in  the 
opening,  aiVer  the  Jtetreta  to  take  your  tea  or  eotlee 
under  the  trees  by  the  fountain  in  the  courtyard,  and 
meet  the  Americans  and  English, — the  only  pulilic 
place,  except  the  tlieatre,  where  ladies  are  to  In;  ticcn 
out  of  their  vohiiUes.  Stil'.,  we  are  ipiite  ready  to  go  ; 
for  we  have  seen  all  we  have  been  told  to  see  in  the 
Havana,  and  it  is  excessively  hot,  and  growing 
hotter. 

At  last  the  Cataiolia  is  read)-  for  departure,  and  we 
hasten  down  to  the  Quay. 

Along  the  range  of  |iier.s,  where  tlu'  linws  ol'  the 
vessels  run  in,  and  in  which  the  labour  of  tliis  great 


conimorco  is  ])erformecl,  there  runs  a  wide  rimf,  eoxciing 
all  from  the  intense  rays  of  the  sun.  Uefoie  this  was 
put  uji,  they  say  that  workmen  used  to  fall  dead  with 
sun-strokes,  ou  the  wharves. 

1  found  on  board  the  CoUiwlia  my  cargo  <if  (iraiigu-s 
from  Iglesia,  my  sweetmeats  from  Dominica,  and  my 
cigars  frouj  Cabanas,  |)unetnally  delivered.  All  the 
jiassengers  assemble  :  the  deck  is  covi'red  witli  moun- 
tains of  orange-boxes ;  the  anchor  is  raised ;  the 
steamer  goes  out  of  port  handsomely,  with  the  stars 
and  stripes  at  her  peak.  'I'iie  western  sky  is  gorgeous 
with  the  setting  sun  ;  and  tlie  evening  ehinies  and 
trumpets  sound  from  the  encircling  fortifications, 
as  wi'  pass  the  Oasa  JJianca,  the  Cabana,  the  I'unta. 
I  and  the  Moro. 
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After  lea  all  are  on  ileL-lc.  It  is  a  clear  niglit, 
and  no  night  or  day  has  bec^ii  else  than  clear,  at  sea  oi' 
on  short',  since  we  first  crossed  the  Gulf  Stream,  on  onr 
passiigo  out.  The  Southei'n  Cross  is  visible  in  the 
south,  and  the  North  Star  is  above  the  horizon  in  the 
nortli.  No  winter  climate  of  Cuba,  on  mountain  or  in 
plain — till-  climate  of  no  land  can  be  compared  with 
the  ocean — tlu^  clear,  bracing,  saline  air  of  ocean  ! 
How  one  drinks  it  in  !  And  then  again,  the  rocking 
ci-adle  that  nur.ses  one  to  sleep  !  Nothing  but  the 
necessity  of  sleep,  the  ultimate  necessity  of  self-pre- 
servation, can  close  one's  eyes  upon  such  a  night  as 
tliis  in  the  equinoctial  seas. 

Saturday,  March  5. — Fine  breeze,  clear  cool  weather, 
fresh  blue  sea,  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  ;  but  as 
we  keep  in  the  Gulf  Stream  we  make  no  land.  We 
are  in  the  highway  of  commerce,  of  all  the  ccntml  part 
of  America,  yet,  as  before,  how  few  vessels  we  see  ! 
only  one  in  three  days  ! 

Sunilay,  March  C. — Cooler  ;  out  of  the  Gulf  Stream; 
awnings  taken  down.  At  four  o'clock  next  morning 
we  make  the  lights  of  Barnegat ;  at  dawn,  the  heights 
of  Nevcrsink.  The  long  shore  of  New  Jersey  is  open 
on  our  lee ;  the  harbour  of  New  York  is  but  four  or 
five  hours'  off.  On  the  low  sand-beach  of  Long  Island 
are  the  Ijones  of  the  Black  Warrior,  our  consort.  Far 
in  the  eastern  horizon,  just  discernible,  is  the  smoke  of 
the  Eiiropa,  due  from  Liverpool.  The  water,  far  out 
to  sea,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  harbour,  is 
dotted  with  little  boats,  fishing  for  the  all-con- 
suming market  of  New  York ;  and  steam-tugs,  short 
and  low,  just  breathing  out  a  little  steam,  are 
watching,  far  out  at  sea,  their  chances  for  inward- 
bound  vessels.  We  leave  the  twin  lights  of  Never- 
sink  astern,  and  are  aljreast  of  the  low,  white  spit 
of  Sandy  Hook,  when  a  pilot  comes  bobbing  over 
the  waves.  We  heave-to,  lower  the  steps,  the  jtilot 
jumps  aljoai'd. 

No  harbour  has  a  more  beautiful  and  noble  entrance 
than  New  York.  The  Narrows,  Staten  Island,  the 
heights  of  Bi-ooklyn,  the  distant  view  of  the  Hudson 
River  Island,  the  densely  populous  outskirts  in  all 
directions,  the  broad  bay,  its  rich  tributaries  on  the 
north  and  the  oast,  and  then  the  tall  spires  and  lofty 
warehouses  of  the  city,  and  the  long  stretches,  north 
and  east,  and  south  and  west,  of  the  close-packed  hulls 
and  entangled  sjwrs  of  the  shi]>ping. 

There  is  no  snow  to  be  seen  over  the  landscape,  or 
on  the  house  tops,  yet  the  leafless  trees,  the  dry  grass, 
the  thick  overcoats  and  furs,  aro  in  strange  contriust 
with  the  jialm-leaf  hats,  white  linen  coats,  fluttering 
awnings,  coveted  shades,  and  the  sun-baked  harvest  of 
five  days  ago. 

We  drew  into  our  docks  as  silently  and  as  surely 
as  everything  is  done  in  the  Catawha.  A  crowd  of 
New  York  hackmon  is  gathered  on  the  pier,  looking 
as  if  they  had  stolei^  their  coaches  and  horses,  and 
intended  to  steal  our  luggage.  There  are  no  policemen 
in  sight.  Everybody  predicts  a  fight.  The  oflBcera  of 
the  boat  say  that  the  police  are  of  no  use  at  present, 
•for  their  difference  and  non-intervention  rather 
enconragc,.     .le  fighters. 

We  had  been  talking  high  patriotism  to  some  Cuban 
passengers;  and  all  the  comparisons  hitherto  had  been 
favourable  to  our  country, — the  stylo  of  the  vessels, 
the  manner  in  which  the  three  boats,  the  health-boat, 
the  revenue-boat,  and  the  news-boat  discharge  their 
dutiea.     But   here  was  rather  a    counterset.     The 


strangers  saw  it  in  rather  a  worse  light  than  we  did. 
We  knew  it  was  only  a  lawless  fight  for  fares,  and 
would  end  in  a  few  blows,  and  jHirhaps  the  loss  of  a 
bag  or  trunk  or  two.  But  in  their  eyes  it  looked 
like  an  insurrection  of  the  lower  orders ;  they  did  not 
know  where  it  would  end.  One  elderly  lady  in  par- 
ticular, with  a  great  variety  of  luggage,  and  speaking 
no  English,  was  in  special, trepidation,  and  could  not 
be  pursuaded  to  trust  herself,  or  her  luggage,  to  the 
chance  of  the  conflict,  which  .she  was  sure  would  take 
place  over  it. 

But  it  is  the  genius  of  our  people  to  get  out  of  diffi- 
culties as  well  as  to  get  into  them.  The  affair  soon 
calms  down  ;  the  crowd  thins  off;  passengei-s  select 
their  coachmen,  and  leave  the  boat ;  and  an  hour  or  so 
after  we  touch  the  wharf ;  the  decks  are  still ;  the 
engines  are  Ijreathing  out  their  last ;  the  ship  has  done 
its  part  in  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  Bullock  and 
Rodgers  are  shaken  by  the  hand,  com))liniented  and 
bade  adieu  by  all ;  and  our  chance -gathered  household 
of  the  last  five  days,  not  to  meet  again  on  earth  or  sea, 
is  scattered  among  the  streets  of  the  gi-eat  city,  to  the 
snow-iined  hills  of  New  England,  and  over  the  wide 
world  of  tlu!  Great  West. 

Richard  Henry  Dana. 

VI.— CIEN  FUEGOS— SUGAR  PLANTA- 
TIONS—CONDITION OF  SLAVES. 

And  now  for  the  impressions  made  upon  an  English- 
man— Mr.  Anthony  Trollope — one  of  our  most  pic- 
tures! pie  writers,  and  at  the  same  time,  strange  to  say, 
as  stout  an  annexationist  as  the  most  out-and-out 
Yankee,  of  this  largest  as  well  as  most  fertile  island 
belonging  to  any  European  Power  in  the  American 
Seas,  and  which,  formerly  coveted  by  the  Slave  Con- 
federation, for  the  sake  of  preponderance  in  Cougi-ess, 
is  still  looked  to  by  the  whole  Union  as  one  more 
"  Star"  looming  in  the  horizon. 

"  Cuba  is  the  largest  and  most  westerly  of  the  We,st 
Indian  Islands.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  half-nioon,  and 
with  one  of  its  horns  nearly  lies  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  belongs  to  the  Spanish  crown, 
of  which  it  is  bj'  far  the  most  splendid  appendage.  So 
much  for  facts,  geographical  and  historical. 

"  Cien  Fuegos  is  a  small  new  town  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Cuba,  created  by  the  sugai'-trade,  an  1  devoted, 
of  course,  to  commerce.  It  is  clean,  prosperous,  and 
quickly  increasing.  The  streets  ar'e  lighted  with  gas, 
whilst  those  in  the  Havana  still  depend  upon  oil 
lamps.  It  has  its  opera,  its  governor's  house,  its 
alamdda,  its  military  and  public  hospitals,  its  market- 
I)lace,  and  railway  station ;  and  unless  the  engineers 
d'^oeive  themselves  it  will  in  time  have  its  well.  It 
has  also  that  institution  which  in  the  eyes  of  travellers 
ranks  so  much  above  all  othei-s,  a  good  and  clean  inn. 

"  My  first  object  after  landing  was  to  see  a  slave 
sugar-estate.  I  had  been  told  in  Jamaica  that  to  effect 
this  required  some  little  management ;  that  the  owners 
of  the  slaves  were  not  usually  willing  to  allow  strangei's 
to  see  them  at  work,  and  that  the  manufacture  of 
sugiu"  in  Cuba  was  as  a  rule,  kept  sacred  from  profane 
eyes.  But  I  found  no  such  difficulty.  I  made  my 
request  to  an  English  merchant  at  Cien  Fuegos,  and 
he  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  proprietor 
of  an  estate  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  town,  and  by 
their  joint  couiiesy  I  saw  all  1    c  I  wished. 
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"On  this  property,  whicli  consisted  altogether  of 
eighteen  hnndreil  acres — thegrcater  poninnofwliicliwas 
nut  under  oultiv.iticn — tliei'e  were  six  luuidred  .icres  of 
cane  ]>iece=.  Tlie  average  year's  produeo  was  eighteen 
hundred  liogslieads,  or  three  hogslieads  to  tlie  acre. 
Tile  liogshead  Wiis  intended  to  rejiresent  a  ton  of  sugar 
wlien  it  reached  tlie  market,  but  judging  from  ail  that 
I  could  learn  it  usually  fell  short  of  it  by  a  hundred 
'veiglit.  The  value  of  such  a  liogshead  at  C'ienFueg(PS 
was  about  twoiity-five  pounds.  There  were  one  hundred 
and  fifty  negi-o  men  on  the  estate,  the  average  cost- 
value  of  each  man  Iieing  three  hundred  and  fifty  ]  louiuls : 
most  of  the  men  had  their  wives.  In  stating  this,  it 
must  not  lie  supposed  that  either  I  or  my  informant 
insist  much  on  the  validity  of  their  marriage  ceremony : 
any  such  ceremony  was  probably  of  rare  occurrence. 
During  tlie  crop-time,  at  which  jioriod  my  visit  was 
made,  and  which  lasts  generally  from  November  till 
May,  the  negroes  sleep  during  six  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-f  mr,  have  two  for  their  meals,  and  work  for 
sixteen.  No  ditiercnce  is  made  on  Sunday.  Their  food 
is  verj'  plentiful,  and  of  a  good  and  strong  description. 
They  are  sleek,  and  fat,  and  large,  like  well-preser\ed 
brewers'  lioi-ses.  And  with  reference  to  them,  as  with 
reference  to  tin;  brewers'  horses,  it  has  probably  been 
ascertained  what  amount  of  work  may  be  exacted  so  as 
CO  give  the  greatest  profit.  During  the  i-emaimler  of 
the  year,  the  labour  of  the  negroes  averages  twelve 
hours  a-(liiy ;  and  one  day  of  rest  in  tho  week  is  usually 
allowe<l  to  them.  I  was  of  course  anxious  to  see  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  coercive  measures  used  wth 
them  ;  but  in  this  respect  my  curiosity  was  not  indulged. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  saw  none,  and  saw  the  mark 
and  signs  of  none.  No  doubt  the  whip  is  in  use,  but  I 
did  not  see  it.  The  gentleman  whose  estate  I  \isited 
had  no  notice  of  our  coming,  and  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  anything  being  hidden  from  us.  I  could  not, 
however,  bring  lyself  to  inrpiire  of  him  as  to  their 
punishment. 

"The  slaves  throughout  the  island  are  always,  as  a 
rule,  baptised.  Those  who  are  employed  in  th(?  town, 
and  ;is  household  servants,  ajipear  to  be  educated  in 
compliance  with,  at  any  rate,  the  outward  doctrines  of 
the  Konian  Catholic  Church.  But  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  negroes — those  who  work  on  the  sugar-canes, 
all  attention  to  i-eligion  ends  with  their  baptism. 

"The  works  at  the  Cuban  sugar-estate  were  very 
different  from  those  I  had  seen  at  Jamaica.  They 
were  on  a  much  larger  scale,  in  much  better  order, 
overlooked  i)y  a  larger  proportion  of  white  men,  with 
a  gi'eater  amount  of  skilled  labour.  The  evidences  .if 
capital  were  \ cry  jilaiu  in  Cuba,  whereas  the  want  of 
It  was^ frequently  equally  plain  in  our  own  island. 

"Not  that  thi'  planters  in  Cuba  are  as  a  rule 
themselves  ^ery  i-ich  men.  The  estates  are  deeplv 
mortgaged  to  the  diflerent  merchants  at  the  different 
ports,  as  ar.'  those  in  Jamaica  to  the  merchants  of 
Kingston.  These  merchan+s  in  Cuba  ani  generally 
.Americans.  Englishmen,  (b'rruans,  Spaniards,  from  the 
American  Republics— anything  but  Cubans;  and  the 
slave-owners  are  but  the  go-betweens  who  secure  the 
profits  of  the  slave-trade  for  tho  merchants." 

VII.— THE  HAVANA— ITS   HOTELS  — THE 
PASEO— THE  HARBOUR  AND  THE  QUAY. 

"Froji  Cien  Fuegos  I  went  to  the  Havana,  the 
metropolis,  as  all  the  world  knows,  of  Cuba.  Our  route 


lay  by  steamer  by  Batavano,  and  thence  by  railway. 
The  communication  round  Cuba — that  is  from  jiort  to 
port — is  not  ill  arranged  or  ill  conducted.  The  boat^ 
an!  American  built,  and  engineered  by  Englishmen  or 
Americans.  Breakfast  and  iliimer  iire  given  on  board, 
and  the  cost  is  included  in  the  sum  paiil  for  the  fare. 
The  provisions  are  jilentiful,  and  not  bad,  if  oil  can  bo 
avoided.  As  everything  is  done  to  foster  Spain,  Spaiiisli 
wine  is  always  used,  and  Spanish  ware,  and,  above  all 
things,  Spanish  oil.  Now  Spain  does  not  send  her 
best  oil  to  her  colonies. 

"  Labour  generally  is  dear,  a  workman  getting  a  dt)llar 
or  foiu-  shillings  and  twopence,  where  in  England  a. 
man  might  earn  perhaps  half-a-crowii.  A  porter, 
therefore,  for  whom  six[)eiico  might  suflice  in  England, 
will  require  a  sliilling.  A  volante — I  shall  have  a 
word  to  say  about  volautes  by-and-by — for  ;uiy  distance 
within  the  walls,  costs  eightpence.  Outside  the  walls 
the  ])rice  seems  to  be  unconscionably  higher.  Omni- 
buses which  run  over  two  miles  charge  some  fraction 
over  sixpence  for  each  jouriiej-.  I  find  that  a  pair  of 
boots  costs  me  twenty-five  shillings.  In  London  they 
would  cost  about  the  same.  Those  iirocured  in  Cuba, 
however,  were  worth  nothing,  which  certainly  makes 
a  difference.  Meat  is  eightpence  the  English  pound. 
Bread  is  somewhat  dearer  than  in  England,  but  not 
much. 

"House  rent  may  be  taken  as  being  nearly  four  tinu'si 
■•IS  high  as  it  is  in  any  decent  but  not  fashionable  part 
of  London,  and  the  wages  of  bous(i  servauts  are  twice 
as  high  as  they  are  w-ith  us.  The  high  i>riees  in  the 
Havana  are  such  therefore  as  to  affect  the  resident 
rather  than  the  stranger.  One  article,  however,  is  very 
costh' ;  but  as  it  concerns  a  luxury  not  much  iu  gt^..  i.al 
v.so  among  the  inhabitants  this  is  not  surprising.  If  a 
ma  .1  vn\l  have  his  linen  washed  he  will  be  made  to  pay 
for  it. 

•'  There  is  nothing  attractive  about  the  town  of 
Havana;  nothing  whatever  to  my  mind,  if  we  except 
the  harbour.  The  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  foul. 
In  this  respect  there  is  certainly  much  difference 
between  those  within  and  without  the  wall.  The  latter 
are  wider,  more  airy,  and  less  vile  ;  but  even  in  tlieiii 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  praises  with  which  the 
Havana  is  generally  mentioned  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  excels  in  population,  size,  and  no  doubt  in  wealth 
any  other  city  there  ;  but  this  does  not  ajijily  a  great 
eulogium.  The  three  princi[)al  public  buildings  are 
the  Operii  House,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Captain-General.  The  former  has  been  nearly  knocked 
down  by  an  exjilosion  of  gas,  and  is  now  closed.  I 
believe  it  to  be  an  admiiiilile  model  for  a  second-rate 
house.  Tli(>  cathedral  is  as  devoid  of  beauty,  both  ex- 
ternally and  intenially,  as  such  an  edifice  can  be  niado. 
To  describe  such  a  building  would  be  an  absurd  waste 
of  time  and  patience,  (i'ec  illustration,  p.  1".)  ^V'e 
all  know  what  is  a  large  Roman  Catholic  church,  built 
in  the  worst  taste,  and  by  a  combination  of  the  lowest 
attributes  of  Gothic  and  Latin  architectui'^'.  Tlio 
palace,  having  been  built  for  a  residence,  d»es  not  ap-  , 
pear  so  utterly  vile,  though  it  is  the  cMld  of  some 
.sinilur  father.  It  occupies  one  side  of  a.  jjublic  square 
or  plilza,  and  from  its  jiosition  h«s  a  moderately- 
imposing  effect.  Of  pictures  in  the  Havana  there  arc 
none  of  which  mention  should  be  made. 

"  But  the  ghiry  of  the  Havana  is  the  I'aseo — the 
glory  so  called.  This  is  Ilia  ])ul)lic  drive  and  fashion- 
able lomige  of  the  town— the  Hyde  I'urk,  tho  Bois  do 
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Eonlofiiir,  tlic  C'ascine,  the  Corso,  the  Alameda.  It  is 
for  their  hour  mi  the  Piiseo  that  the  Lulics  <lress  tlicm- 
selves,  ami  the  i,'entlemeii  preiiare  thidr  jewelry.  It 
consists  (pf  a  road  ruuning  outside  a  portion  of  the 
wall,  of  tlio  extent  perhaps  of  half  a-niile,  and  orna- 
mented with  seats  and  avenues  of  trees,  as  are  the 
boulevards  at  Paris. 

"  The  Cuban  ladies  may  generally  he  seen    out  of 
doors  with  their  hair  uncovered.      Though    they   are 
of  Spanish  descent,  the  inanilhi  is  unknown  here.    Nor 
could  I  trace  much  similarity  to  Spanish  manner  in 
other  particulars.    The  ladies  do  not  walk  like  Spanish 
women — at  least  not   like  the  women  of  Andalusia, 
with  whom  one  woidd  ])resume  them  to  have  had  the 
nearest    connection.       The  walk    of  the    Andalusian 
women  surjiasses  that  of  any  other,  while  the  Cuban 
lady  is  not  graceful  iu  her  gait.     Neither  can  they  | 
boiist  the  lirilliantly  dangerous  beauty  of  Seville.     In  ! 
Cuba  they  have  good  eyes,  but  rarely  good  faces.     The 
forehead  and  the  chin  too  generally  recede,  leaving  the  I 
nose  with  a  jirominence  that  is  not  agreeable.     But  as  I 
my  gallantry  has  not  prevented  me  from  s])eaking  in 
this   imcourteous    maimer    of    their  appearance,    my 
honesty  bids  me  add,  that  what  they  lack  in  beauty 
they  make  up  in  morals,  as  compared  with  their  cfmsius 
in  Europe.     Eor  travelling  en  garron,  I  should  pro- 
bably prefer  the  south  of  Spain.     But  were  I  doomed 
to  look  for  domesticity  in  either  clime — and  God  for- 
biil  that  such  a  doom  should  lie  mine  ! — I  might  per- 
hajts  prefer  a  ('uban  mother  for  my  children. 

"  The  amusements  of  the  Cubans  are  not  very  varied, 
and  are  innocent  in  tlieir  nature ;  for  the  gam))ling  as 
carried  on  there  I  regard  as  rather  a  business  than  an 
amusement.  They  gi'eatly  love  dancing,  and  have 
dances  of  their  own  and  music  of  their  own,  which  arc 
peculiar,  and  difficult  to  a  stranger.  Their  tunes  are 
striking,  and  very  pretty.  They  are  fond  of  nmsic 
generally,  and  maintain  a  fairly  good  opera  company  at 
the  Havana.  In  the  plazii  there — the  square,  namely, 
iu  front  of  the  Captain-General's  house — a  military 
l)and  plays  from  eight  to  nine  every  evening.  The 
place  is  then  thronged  with  jieojile,  but  by  far  the 
majority  of  them  are  men. 

"  It  is  the  custom  at  all  the  towns  in  Cuba  for  the 
lamily,  when  at  home,  to  pass  their  evening  seated  near 
the  large  low  open  window  of  their  drawing-rooms ; 
and  as  these  windows  almost  always  look  into  the 
street,  the  whole  internal  arrangement  is  seen  by  eveiy 
one  who  passes.  These  windows  are  always  protected 
by  iron  bars,  as  though  they  were  the  windows  of  a 
prison  ;  iu  other  resjiects  they  arc  completely  open, 

"  Foui-  chairs  arc  to  be  seen  ranged  iu  a  row,  and 
four  more  opposite  to  them,  running  from  the  window 
into  the  room,  and  placed  close  together.  Between 
th^'se  is  generally  laid  a  small  piece  of  carpet.  The 
niajiii'ity  of  these  chairs  are  made  to  rock  ;  for  the 
Creolt  lady  always  rocks  hei'self  I  have  watched  them 
going  turough  the  accustomed  motion  with  their  bodies, 
even  wht-i  seated  on  chairs  with  stern  immt)veable  legs. 
Tliis  is  the  usual  evening  living-place  of  the  family ; 


and  I  never  yet  saw  an  occupant  of  one  of  these  chairs 
with  a  book  in  her  hand,  or  in  his.  I  asked  an  Eng- 
lishman, a  resident  in  the  Havana,  whether  he  had 
ever  done  so.  '  A  book  ! '  ho  answered  ;  '  why,  the, 
girls  can't  read,  in  your  sense  of  the  word  readii  g.' 

"  The  young  men,  and  many  of  those  who  are  no 
longer  young,  spend  their  evenings,  jvud  apparently  a 
large  ])ortion  of  their  days,  in  eating  ices  and  playing 
billiards.  The  accommodation  in  the  Havana  for  these 
amusements  is  on  a  very  large  scale. 

"  The  harbour  at  the  Havana  is  an  interesting  sight. 
It  is  in  the  first  jiljice  very  jucturesque,  which  to  the 
ordinary  visitor  is  the  most  important  feature.  But  it 
is  also  commodiou.s,  large,  and  safe.  It  is  appniaeln^d 
between  two  forts.  That  to  the  westward,  which  is  the 
pi'incipal  defence,  is  called  the  Moro.  Hero  also 
stands  the  lighthouse.  No  Englishman  omits  to  hear, 
as  he  entei-s  the  hai-bour,  that  these  forts  w(>re  taken 
by  the  English  in  Albemarle's  time.  Now,  it  seem.? 
to  me,  they  might  very  easily  be  taken  by  any  one 
who  chos(f  to  spend  on  them  the  necessary  amount 
of  Tgimpowder.  But  then  I  know  nothing  about 
forts. 

"This  special  one  of  the  Moro  I  did  t.ike  ;  not  by 
gimjiowder,  but  by  stratagem.  I  was  infonneil  that 
iio  one  was  allowed  to  see  it  since  the  open  defiance 
of  the  island  contained  in  the  last  message  of  the 
United  States'  President.  But  I  was  also  informed — 
whisperingly,  in  the  ear — that  a  request  to  see  the 
lighthouse  would  be  granted,  and  that  as  I  was  not  an 
American  the  fort  shouhl  follow.  It  resulted  in  a 
little  black  boy  taking  mc  over  the  whole  edifice — an 
impudent  little  black  boy,  who  filled  his  pockets  with 
stones  and  jielted  the  sentries.  The  view  of  the  har- 
bour from  the  lighthouse  is  very  good,  cpiito  worth  the 
trouble  of  the  visit.  The  fort  itself  I  did  not  under- 
stand, but  a  young  EInglish  officer,  who  was  with  me, 
pooh-poohed  it  as  a  thing  of  nothing,  But  then  young 
English  officers  pooh-pooh  everything.  Here,  again,  I 
must  add  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  courtesy  of  idl 
Spanish  officials.  If  they  could  only  possess  honesty 
and  energy  as  well  as  courtesy  ! 

"  By  far  the  most  interesting  spot  in  the  Havana  is 
the  Quay,  to  which  the  vessels  are  fastened  end-ways, 
the  bow  usually  lying  against  the  Quay.  In  other 
places  the  side  of  the  vessel  is,  I  believe,  brought  to 
the  wharf  Here  there  are  signs  of  true  life.  One 
cannot  but  think  how  those  quays  would  be  extended, 
and  that  life  increased,  if  the  place  were  in  the  hands 
of  other  people. 

"  I  found  it  difficult  to  learn  what  is  exactly  the 
present  population  of  Cuba.  I  believe  it  to  be  about 
1,300,000,  and  of  this  number  about  600,000  are  slaves. 
There  are  many  Chinese  now  in  the  island,  employed 
as  household  servants,  or  on  nvilways,  or  about  the 
sugar-works.  Many  are  also  kept  at  work  on  the  cane- 
pieces,  though  it  seems  that  for  this  labour  they  have 
hardly  sufficient  strength.  These  unfortunate  deluded 
creatures  receive,  I  fear,  very  little  better  treatment 
than  the  slo,ves." 
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THE   SEAllCII   FOR   THE   FRANKLIN   EXrEHITION. 


InE    DlSCOVEET   y.tCHT  "  Fox"  .^T  THE  DANISH  SetTLEMEXTS 
IN    (iBEENLAND— liKSET    WITH    THE    ICE   IN    MeLVIILE    HaY 

..\s  Akctic  Wixter — Dbiftijjg  in  the  Ice— Kscai'e  from 

THE  I'ACK-  Make  iheie  wat  back  to  JIeiville   Hay — 
C'Koss  HifFix's  Hat— Detained  in  1'ond's  Hay— The  Ice 

opens    ASL.   TUEY  REACH    HEECIIY   ISLAND — ErECT  A  .MONU- 

MEXT— Sail  down  Peel's  Stbait — Tuhned  hack  iiy  the 

ICB Make    Eeoent's    Inlet    and    Hei-lot    Str.ut  — 

Westebx  End  ov  Stbait  blocked  up  with  Ice— Winter 
quabiebs. 

The  "  tiny"  Fox  and  her  gallant  crew,  who  were 
destined  to  find  the  relies  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  of 
■his  companions  in  misfortune,  left  this  country  on  their 
adventurous  voyage  on  the  1st  July,  IS-tT,  i)assod 
■throu!,'h  the  Pentland  Firth  on  the  2nd,  and  sighted 
the   iee-locked   continent  of  Greenland  on  the   12th. 


when  an  occasional  iceberg  split  otT  from  the  parent 
glacier ;  then  we  heard  a  nimblini,'  crash  like  distant 
thundei-,  and  the  w.ave  occasioned  by  the  launch  reaches 
us  in  six  or  seven  minutes,  and  made  the  sliij)  roll 
iazilj'  for  a  similar  period.  It  can  scarcely  be  imagined 
that  within  the  whole  compass  of  nature's  varied  aspects 
there  could  be  presented  to  the  human  eye  a  scene  so 
well  adapted  for  promoting  deep  and  serious  I'ctlection, 
for  liftini;  the  thoughts  from  trivial  things  of  everyday 
life  t        iiers  of  the  highest  import." 

As  immense  herds  of  rein-deer  appeal-  and  dLsajipcar 
at  Ui)ernivik,  it  is  supposed  that  tliey  migrate  at  in- 
tervals to  unexplon-d  i'eeding  .grounds  beyond  the 
glacier. 

To  the  infinite  ve.xation  of  Captain  M'Clintock  and 

his  companions,  the  Fox  remained  beset  by  the  ice  in 

Steam  carried  tlu.-  little  ship,  after  eighteen  hfnirs  l»if-  [  Melville  Bay  all  autumn.     There  was  nothing  for  it 


but  to  prepare  for  wintering  in  the  pack.  Seals  be- 
came more  rare  and  timid,  bears  kejit  aloof,  and  even 
the  sharks  deserted  them.  As  animal  life  became 
scarce,  so  the  dogs  became  r.ivenous.  They  would 
even  eat  their  own  puppies,  and,  making  charges,  would 
actually  board  the  ship  in  search  of  provisions.  On 
the  l.st  of  November  the  sun  paid  liis  last  visit  for  the 
year,  and  after  that  they  had  to  take  their  meals  by 
lamp-light.  White  and  blue  arctic  foxes  remained 
about  the  ship  all  winter;  it  is  surprising  what 
they  find  to  live  upon;  birds  and  hares  were  exceed- 


■feting  through  the  ice,  into  a  broad  belt  of  clear  water 
which  always  exists  between  it  and  the  land  at  niid- 
,suiiimer,  and  thus  they  were  enabled  to  touch  at  the 

;•  Danish  settlement  of  Frederickshajit,  Fiskernaes,  and 

?;  Disco,  from  which  latter  place  they  ol)tained  the  ne- 

>cessary  supply  of  coal  and   sledge   dogs.      A   young 

•  Escjuimaux,  named  Christian,  also  volunteered  his 
•services  as  dog-driver. 

;  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  the  Esquimaux  along 
this  coast  have  become  Christians,  the  Danish  govern- 
ment doing  much  more  for  them  than  we  have  within 

our  owni  territories  of  Labrador  and  Hudson's  Bay,    i'lgly  rare.     Perchance    they  find   dovekie 
supplying  each  settlement  with  a  clergjonan,  a  doctor,    scraps  of  seal  rtjected  by  the  bears.     On  the 
and  a  schoolmaster,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  gi-atuitous    February  the  fii-st  seal  of  the  year  18.58  was 
instruction  and  relief  |  came   in   good  time,   for   the   fifty-one  seals 

After  touching  at  Upernivik,  the  most  northerly  of    autumn  were  finished  only  two  days  before, 
all  the  Danish  settlements,  the  Fox  stood  out  to  sea  to 

itry  and   penetrate   the   middle   ice.     The   edge   was 

I  reaclieil  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  after  steaming  some 

idistanco  to  the  south,  all  hopes  of  a  middle  passage 

I  were  given  up  and  they  steered  to  the  northward,  till  on 

khe  afternoon  of  the  12tli  they  were  fast  to  an  iceberg 

|in  Melville  Bay.    The  ice  covered  the  whole  bay  to  the 
northward  (juite  on  to  the  steep  face  of  the  glaciv?r. 
"  There  is  much,"  says  Captain  (now  Sir  F.  L.)  M'Cliii 


and  the 
27t]i  of 
shot;  it 
shot  in 
On  the 
2ud  of  March  four  fat  seals  and  some  dovekies  were 
shot. 

All  the  time  that  the  Fox  was  thus  wintering  in  the 
ice  and  in  darkness  it  was  really  drifting  in  an  irre- 
gular manner  to  the  south.  They  had  been  beset  iu 
August,  18.57,  iu  Melville  Bay;  on  tlie  7th  of  March, 
1858,  without  any  movement  on  their  part,  they 
found  themselves  abreast  of  Di.sco  Island.  On  tlic 
12th  of  April,  they  drifted,  in  their  own  -words,  inglo- 


■tock,in  his  interesting  and  graphic  narrative,^  "to  excite  j  I'iously  out  of  the  Arctic  regions.     On  this  occasion  a 
Jintense  admiration  and  wonder  around  them.  One  cannot 
••at  once  ap]ireciate  the  gi-.indeur  of  this  mighty  glacier, 
.■oxtending  unbroken  for  forty  or  fifty  miles.     Its  sea- 
cliffs,  about  five  or  six  miles  from  them,  appear  com- 
paratively low,  yet  the  icebergs  detached  from  it  were 
■of  the  loftiest  description.     Here,  on  the  spot,  it  does 
■  not  seem  incorrect  to  compare  the  icebergs  to  mere 
chippings  off  its  edge,  and  the  floe-ice  to  the  thinnest 
siiavings. 

"  The  far-off  outline  of  glacier,  seen  against  flie 
eastern  sky,  had  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow  :  it  is  almost 
Jiorizontal,  and  of  unknown  distance  and  elevation. 

"There  wa.s  an  unusual  dearth  of  birds  and  .seals : 
everything  around  them  was  painfully  stiU,  excepting 


'  A  Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Fate  of  Sir  .lolin  Fraiildin 
and  Lis  Compamons.  Iiy  Captain  M'CUiitock.  R.N..  LL.D.. 
«!.,  <tc.    John  Murray.  ' 


gull  and  a  few  terns,  their  first  summer  visitors,  were 
seen.  Fulmar  petrels  and  snow  buntings  followed. 
Polar  bears  abounded  upon  very  loose  lii'oken  ice, 
drifting  into  the  Atlantic  120  miles  from  the  nearest 
land.  By  the  2Cth  of  April  the  Fo.v  had  drifted  into 
the  open  sea,  clear  of  the  pack,  but  the  escape  was  not 
without  dangei' — danger  enough  to  bleach  the  face  of 
the  hardiest  sailor — for  after  that  day's  experience 
Captain  M'Clintock  says  he  can  understand,  how  men's 
hair  have  turned  gray  in  a  few  hours.  During  their 
242  days  in  the  packed  ice  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis' 
Straits,  they  had  drifted  1,194  geographical  or  1,385 
statute  miles — the  longest  drift  on  record. 

On  the  25th  of  April  they  were  once  more  anchored 
among  tlie  Greenlandors  at  Holsteinborg,  a  charming 
change  after  their  position  only  a  few  days  back.  On 
the  13th  of  May  they  fetched  Disco;  several  English 
whalers  had  preceded  them.     On  the  18th  of  June  the 
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J'ox  %vas  ut'.irly  wricked,  licr  l>o\v>  luiviiiL,'  stuck  fast  in 
ii  rctf  of  rocks  oU'  niicliuii  Islainl,  ami  wliicli  buing 
cajijiccl  with  ice  wiis  not  distiiij,'iiishalilo  fi-oiii  the  lli'ut- 
iiii^  masses  anniiid  Luckily  tin'  little  vessel  iloatutl 
<ill'  w  itli  till-  ni^lil-tide  uiiliurt,  iifter  liaving  been  cluveii 
lioiirs  (111  the  reef. 

On  till'  r.'lli  of  June,  the  Fox  liaij  ouec  more  inadc 
its  way  uji  ti)  Melville  iJay.  On  the  lOtli,  the  laud- 
ice  broke  away  inshore,  and  they  were  again  drifting 
.south,  but  OU  the  23th,  thanks  to  the  aid  of  steuni, 
they  regained  the  edgi',  and,  on  the  evening  of  the 
i7th,  they  reached  Cajic  York,  where  they  communi-  | 
cated  with  the  natives.  These  Arctic  Highlanders 
have  diniini.^hed  lately  in  numbers  from  ianiLue  and 
disease. 

The  pas.sage  acn^ss  Eallin"s  Bay,  from  ^lelvillo  Cay 
to  Caj)e  llorsliurg  in  Xorth  Devon,  was  eflcctcd  with- 
out any  iiiisadventure.  Jones'  Sound  apjieared  open. 
They  spoke  three  families  of  Esquimaux,  apparently 
the  only  tenants  of  tlio  coast.  Lancaster  Sound,  when 
sighted,  was  fnnnd  to  be  crammed  full  of  floes  and  ice- 
bergs. There  was,  consequently,  no  getting  beyond 
Cape  Warrender,  and  alter  much  Vexatious  delay,  on 
the  17th  they  crossed  to  the  southern  shore  oil'  Capi! 
Hay,  and  thence  made  i'ond's  Eav',  to  await  there  for 
:i  change  of  weather.  Here  they  communicixted  once 
Uiore  w  itli  whalers  and  with  the  Jiatives. 

At  length,  on  the  Gtli  of  Atigust,  they  .steamed  from 
Pond's  l!ay  northward,  and  Lancaster  Sound  was  found 
to  be  nearly  cleared  of  ice — the  wind,  howe\er,  blow- 
ing a  gale — directly  up  IJarrow  Strait.  Under  such 
fortiuiate  circumstances,  Bcechy  Island  was  fetched  on 
the  11th  of  August,  and  then  Captain  M'Clintock 
erected  a  marble  tabh't,  sent  out  by  Lady  Franklin  in 
the  American  expedition  of  185j,  tinder  Captain  llar- 
stein,  but  which  had  been  left  at  Codhavcn  in  Disco. 
Upon  this  raised  flagged  si[uare,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  cenotaph  recording  the  names  of  those  who 
perished  in  the  Government  expedition  under  Sir 
Edward  IJelcher,  and  where  is  also  a  small  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  Lieutenant  Jjcllot,  the  inscription  ran 
as  follows : — 

TO  THK   MEMOnV  OP 

FRANKLIN, 

CROZIER,       FITZJAMES, 

AS1>   AH   THElfi 

GAT.LAXT   IIUOTUEB   OFFICEUS   AXD   FAITHFrL 

C0MrANION"3   W1[0    HAVE    SUFFERED   OE  PEEISUED 

IN   THE   CAUSE   OF   SCIEXCE   AND 

THE    SEUVICE     OF    THEIE    COUNTBY, 

THIS    TABLET 

13   EBECIED,   ^'EAR    THE     SPOT    WHEKB 

TUKT   PASSED   THEIE   FIllST  ARCTIC 

WIXTKli,   AND   WUEXCK   TlIEr   ISSUED 

rOJllU     TO    COXQCEU    DIFFICULTIES    OU 

TO    DIE. 

IT    C01IJIEM0KATE3   THE    GRIEF  OP   TIIEIK 

ADMIRING    COUXTEYMKX   AND   VUIEXDS, 
A>'U     THE     ANGUISH,    SULDUED    UY    FAITH, 

OF   HEB  WHO   UA3   LOST,   IN   THE   IIEUOIC 

ItlADEll    OF    THE     EXl'IDITION,    THE     JIOSL' 

DEVOTED   ASD    AFIECTIOXATE   OF 

ItrSBASDS. 

'•AXD  SO  HE  BRISGETU  THEM  UNTO  THE 

HAVEN  WHERE  THEY  WOULD  BE." 

1855. 

Tlicre  was  at  this  time,  strange  to  say,  no  ice  in 
Enrrow  Strait,  and  on  the  IGth,  the  discovery  jacht 
(sailed  away  to  Cape  Hotham,  and  on  the  17th,  shooting 


g.iUantly  jiasi  Limostiine  Island,  they  were  steering 
down  i'eil  Strait,  all  in  a  wild  state  of  excitement — 
a  mingling  of  an.xious  ho])es  and  fears  !  But  the 
hopes  excited,  were  destined  to  early  disappointment. 
On  the  ISth  they  caUK!  in  sight  of  unbroken  ice,  ex- 
tending acrii^>  the  Strait  from  shore  to  shore  I  Tlie 
di,sap]iointnient  at  this  interruption  to  progress  was 
as  suddi-n  a>  it  was  se\er(.',  but  Captain  IM'Clintock 
never  he>itatcd  :  he  turned  iibout  at  once  tor  the  open 
sea  of  Barrow  Strait,  in  order,  if  jiossiblc,  to  reach 
Eellot  Strait,  bv  Prince  llegeut  Inlet,  before  winter 
should  set  in. 

On  the  IDth,  the  yacht  anchored  off  Port  Leopold, 
.ind  l)y  the  L'l>t,  an  tnisparing  use  of  steam  and  cauva.ss, 
had  forced  the  shi))  l^idf-way  through  Bellot  Strait. 

Its  western  capes  are  lofty  blulis,  such  as  may  bo  dis- 
tinguished lifty  miles  distant  in  clear  weather.  Between 
them  there  was  a  clear  broad  channel,  but  live  or  sLx 
miles  of  close  heavy  pack  intervened,  the  sole  obstacle 
to  their  progress.  Of  course  this  pack  wr)idd  speedily 
dispei'se  ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  .should  feel  elated 
at  such  a  glorious  jirosjieet,  and  content  to  bide  their 
time  in  the  security  of  Depot  Bay.  A  leeling  of 
tranquillity,  of  earnest,  hearty  satisfaction,  came  over 
•them.  There  was  no  appearance  amongst  them  of 
anything  boastful ;  they  had  all  experienced  ti)o  keenly 
the  vici.ssitudcs  of  Arctic  voyaging  to  admit  of  such  a 
feeling. 

At  the  turn  of  tide  they  perceive  they  were 

being  carried,  together  with  the  jn  jk   to  the 

eastward  ;  every  moment  their  velocity  was  increased, 
and  presently  they  were  dismayed  at  seeing  grounded 
ice  near  them,  but  were  very  quickly  swept  past  it  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  six  miles  an  Lour,  though  within  200 
yards  of  the  rocks,  and  of  instant  destruction  !  As  soon 
as  th(y  itossibly  could,  they  got  clear  of  the  packed 
ice,  and  left  it  to  be  hurled  wildly  about  by  various 
whirlpcjols  and  rushes  of  the  tide,  until  iinally  carried 
out  into  Brentford  Bay.  The  ice-masses  were  large, 
iiud  dashed  violently  against  each  other,  and  the  rocks 
lay  at  some  distance  olf  the  southern  shore  ;  they  had 
a  fortunate  escape  from  such  dangerous  company. 
After  anchoring  again  in  Depot  Bay,  a  large  stock 
of  provisions  and  a  record  of  their  proceedings  were 
landed,  as  there  seemed  every  probability  of  advancing 
into  the  Western  Sea  in  a  very  few  days. 

The  appearance  of  Bellot  Strait  was  precisely  that  of 
a  Crceuland  liord  :  it  was  about  twenty  miles  long  and 
scarcely  a  mile  wide  in  the  narrowest  part ;  and  there, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  north  shore,  the 
depth  was  ascertained  to  be  400  feet,  its  gi-anitic 
shores  were  bold  and  lofty,  with  a  very  respectable 
sprinkling  of  vegetation  for  lat.  7:2".  Some  of  the  hill- 
ranges  rise  to  about  1,500  or  1,000  feet  .above  the 
sea. 

Anxious  to  know  the  real  state  of  the  ice  in  the 
western  se.a,  upon  which  their  hopes  so  entirely  de- 
pended, ( 'aptahi  M'Clintock  started  on  the  1st  of 
September,  with  a  boat  party  up  the  strait.  Upon 
this  occasion,  a  hiug  narrow  lake  was  discovered.  Sir 
James  Eosss  furthest  reseai'ch  in  IS-IU  was  at  once 
recognised,  and  an  impressi(jn  was  received  of  a  wide 
channel  leading  southward.  The  Fox  was  accordingly 
steamed  through  the  strait,  on  the  return  of  the  boat 
party,  as  far  as  to  its  western  outlet,  which  was  found 
to  be  blocked  u]i  by  large  stout  fields  of  ice,  of  more 
than  one  winter's  growtii,  and  .ipparently  immovable 
in  cousecjueiicc  of  the  numerous  islets  and  rocks  which 
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rose  tluMugh  it,  and  held  it  fast.    Tlieio  was  no  alter-  | 
native.    Uy  the  ll-'tli,  tli.it  is  only  six  days  after  arriving  ; 
at  tlie  western  exti-eniity  of  Lellot  Strait,  the  /''-.a;  v.m- 
already  in  winter  quarters  at  the  entrance  of  a  creek 
previously  explored,  and  wliieh  was  designated  as  Vwt  ' 
Kennedy,      (/i'de  ji,  4S.)    What  rendered  this detcnti(jn 
i^till  more  %  o.^atious,  that  before  being  finally  frozen  in 
for  winter,  on  the  19th  of  September,  the  /  o,x'  steamed 
once  more  tlirough  Bellot  -Strait,   and    t<H>k  ujp    its 
former   position   at  tin;    ice-edge,  oil  its  western  I'U- 
traiice.     And   this  belt  of  i^let-girt  ie-  was  found  to 
be  scarcely  four  miles  in  width,  and  lieyond  itwasopeu 
sea. 
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Once  established  in  their  winter-quartci's,  Captain 
M'CI!iitock"o  chief  attention  was  directed  to  pi'ep.iring 
provisions  and  cqui})ments  for  the  travelling  p:u-:I.s. 
J  lis  selieuio  of  sledge-search  comprehended  three  pa- 
late routes  and  parties  of  four  men  ;  to, each  party  a 
dog-sledge  and  driver  to  be  attached ;  the  captain  to  lead 
one  j)arty  ;  Lieutenant  Hobson,  ll.N.,  another  ;  and 
Captain  Voung,  of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  tlie  third. 
So  early  as  on  tin;  2-Jtli  of  September,  Hobson  started 
upon  a  journey  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  days'  dur.itinu, 
with  seven  men  and  fourteen  dogs,  to  .tdvanco  the 
depots  along  shore  to  the  south.  He  returned  on  the 
i")th  of  Octobei',  having  been  stopped  by  the  sea 
washing  against  the  clifVs  in  latitude  71.1",  and  to  which 
point  tliey  hail  advanced  the  depots.  It  was  qiute 
evident  from  this  that  no  more  travelUng  could  be 
accompli>hed  until  the  ice  formed  a  pathway  along 
shore.  Rein-deer  were  seen  at  this  time  almost  daily  ; 
they,  too.  were  waiting  the  freezing-over  of  the  sea,  to 
continue  their  southern  travels. 

On  the  19th,  Hob.son  started  again  on  another 
sledge  expedition,  from  which  they  did  not  return 
till  the  0th  of  November.  They  had  had  a  narrow 
escape  for  their  lives  : — 

For  the  first  six  days  they  journeyed  outward  success- 
fully; on  that  night  they  encamped  upon  the  ice;  it 
was  at  si>ring-tide,  a  N.E.  gale  sprang  aip,  and  blowing 
olf  shore  detached  the  ice  and  drifted  them  ofl'l     The  1 
sea  froze  o-.er  on  the  cessation  of  the  gale,  and  two  } 
tlays   afterwards   they  fortunately  regaineil  the   land  i 
near  the  position  from  which   they  were  blown   off; 
they  had,  indei-d,  experienced  much  unusual  danger  I 
and  suffering  from  cold. 

As  soon  as  they  discovered  that  the  ice  was  drifting  } 
ofT  shore  with  them,  they  packed  their  sledges,  liar-  i 
nessed  the  dogs,  and  passed  the  night  in  anxious  watch-  j 
ing  for  some  chance  to  escape.     When  the  ice  got  a  | 
little  distance  off  shore,  it  broke  up  under  the  iutlu- 
cuee  of  the  wuid  and  sea,  until  the  piece  they  were 
upon  was  scarce  twenty  yards  in  diameter;  this  drifted 
across  the  mouth  of  a  wide  inlet  i  until  brought  up 

_ '  Named  after  Lord  WrottesWy,  in  remcnibraiice  of  the  siip[iiirt 
given  by  liim  to  tlie  expedition,  his  ndvocncy  of  it  in  the  Housi'  of 
Lords,  and  of  the  facilities  granted  by  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  ho  was  rresidont,  for  the  pursuit  of  scientific  observations. 


against  the  op^io.slie  shore.  The  gale  was  quic'idy  fol- 
lowed by  an  intense  frost  :  which  in  .-i  .-ingle  night 
firmed  ieo  sutlieiently  strong  to  boar  them  in  safety 
to  the  land,  akhougli  it  b'Mit  fearfully  beneath  theii- 
weight." 

On  the  7th  of  Xoveniber,  Mr.  Lrand,  the  engineer, 
a  steady,  serious  man,  died  sndilenly,  and  was  buried 
in  a  gi'ave  on  shore.  Game  began  to  be  scarce,  and 
the  cold  unusually  trying.  Still  they  koj't  up  their 
spirits,  and  they  were  all  as  jolly  as  coidd  be  expected 
luuler  sueh  eireum.-tance.s,  and  the  i'estivitie.--  of  Christ- 
mas were  k<'pt  up  with  due  hilarity  —  venbon, 
bi.'er,  and  a  fresh  stook  of  e!ay-]iiiies,  being  the  most 
prized  luxuries.  This,  whilst  a  fierce  nortli-wcster 
was  howling  loudly  through  the  rigging,  the  snow- 
drift was  rustling  swiftly  past  ;  no  star  iqipeared 
through  the  oppressive  gloom,  and  the  therniomcter 
varied  between  seventy-si.x  and  eighty  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point.  It  is  .surprising  how  human  nature 
could  withstiinil  such  intense  cold,  yet  the  hearty  tars 
Welcomed  in  the  new  year  with  music — llutc.-i,  accor- 
dion, and  gong — and  merry  sougs. 

On  the  2Gtli  of  Januarj-  ]iart  of  the  sun's  di<e  loomed, 
for  the  fii-st  time,  above  the  horizon,  and  gladly  did 
they  scan  the  fe.itures  of  tlieir  returning  friend.  On 
the  14th,  Captain  M'Cliutoek  air.l  Captain  Allen 
Voting  started  in  sledges  to  eominuuiciite  v,-it!i  the 
Eoothians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  magnetic  ])olc.  The 
expedition  was  successful ;  mi  the  1st  of  March  they 
fell  in  with  four  Esipiiniaux. 

Captain  M  Clintock  and  Petersen,  his  iuti  ijneter, 
immediately  buckled  on  their  revolvers,  and  advanced 
to  meet  them.  The  natives  halted,  made  last  their 
dogs,  laid  down  their  sne,ar>,  and  ri'ceived  them  without 
any  e\  idenee  of  surprise.  They  told  them  they  had 
been  out  upon  a  seal-hunt  on  the  ice,  and  were  return- 
ing home  :  the}'  proposed  to  join  t'nem,  and  all  were 
soon  in  motion  again  ;  but  another  hour  brought  sun- 
set, and  they  learned  that  their  snow  village  of  eight 
huts  was  still  a  long  way  off,  so  they  hired  them  at  the 
rate  of  a  needle  for  each  Esiniimaux  to'  l)uild  them  a 
hut,  which  they  completed  in  an  hour  ;  it  was  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  five  and  a-lialf  feet  high,  and  in  it 
they  all  jxissed  the  night.  Perhaps  tlie  records  of 
architecture  do  not  furnish  another  instance  of  a 
dwelling-house  so  cheaplj'  constructed  ! 

They  gave  them  to  understaud  that  they  were 
anxious  to  barter  with  them,  and  they  very  cautiously 
approached  the  real  object  of  their  visit.  A  naval 
button  up<in  one  of  their  dresses  aftbnled  the  opportu- 
nity ;  it  came,  tliey  said,  from  some  white  peojile  who 
were  starved  upon  an  island  where  there  are  .salmon 
(that  i.s,  in  a  river)  ;  and  that  the  iron  of  wliieli  their 
knives  were  made  came  from  the  same  place.  One  of 
these  men  said  he  liad  been  to  the  island  to  obtain  wood 
and  iron,  but  none  of  them  had  seen  the  wjiite  men. 
Another  man  had  be.'ii  to  "  Ei-wil  lik"  (ilcptil.se  Bay), 
and  counted  on  his  lingers  seven  individuals  of  Kae's 
party,  whom  he  remembered  liaving  seen. 

These  Esquimaux  hail  nothing  to  eat,  and  no  otlior 
clothhig  than  their  ordinary  double  dresses  of  fur  ; 
they  would  not  eat  biscuit  or  salt  pork,  but  took  a 
small  quantity  of  bear's  blubber,  and  some  water. 
They  slept  in  a  sitting  pasture,  with  their  heads  lean- 
ing forward  on  their  breasts,  Ne.vt  niorniug,  they 
travelled  about  ten  miles  further,  by  which  time  they 
were  close  to  Cape  Victoria ;  beyond  this  Captain 
M'Cliutoek   would   not   go,  much  as  the  Esquimau.v 
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wished  to  loiul  tlieiu  ou ;  they  tlierofore  landed,  and 
tlie  natives  built  them  a  cdiumodious  snow  liut  in 
about  half-an-hour :  this  done,  they  disphiyed  to  the 
natives  their  articles  for  barter — knives,  files,  needles, 
scissors,  beads,  Ac,  expressed  their  desire  to  trade  with 
them,  and  jironiised  to  purchase  everything  which  ue- 
longt'd  t<>  the  starved  wliito  men,  it"  they  would  come 
to  them  ou  the  morrow.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
weather  was  now  stormy  and  bitterly  cold,  two  of  the 
natives  stripped  ott"  their  outer  coats  of  rein-deer  skin, 
and  bartered  them  for  a  knife  each. 

Despite  the  gale  which  Imwled  oatside,  they  spt>nt  a 
comfortable  night  in  their  roomy  hut. 

Next  morning  the  entire  village  population  arrived, 


amounting  to  about  forty-five  souls,  from  ageil  people 
to  iiifents  in  arms,  and  bartering  commenced  very 
briskly.  First  of  all  they  purchased  all  the  relics  of 
the  lost  expedition,  consisting  of  six  silver  spoons  and 
forks,  a  silver  medal,  the  property  of  Mr.  A.  M'Donald, 
assistant-surgeon,  jiart  of  a  gold  chain,  several  buttons, 
and  knives  made  of  the  iron  and  wood  of  the  wreck, 
also  bows  and  arrows  constructed  of  materia)  obtained 
from  the  same  source.  Having  secured  these,  they 
purchased  a  few  dozen  salmon,  iome  seals'  blubber  and 
venison,  but  could  not  prevail  upon  the  natives  to 
part  with  more  than  one  of  their  fine  dogs.  <Jne  of 
the  sledges  was  made  of  two  stout  pieces  of  wood, 
•which  might  have  been  a  boat's  keel. 


MOUTH    OF    BACK'S    RIVER. 


All  the  old  peoi»h'  rccolketed  the  visit  of  the 
Victory.  An  old  man  told  Juptain  ^I'Clinlock  his 
'lame  was  "Ohhioria:"  the  captain  recollected  that 
Sir  James  Jxose  had  employed  a  man  of  that  name  as 
a  guide,  and  reminded  liim  of  it ;  he  was,  in  fact,  the 
same  individual,  and  he  in(,uired  after  Sir  James  by 
his  Ks(|u:manx  name  of  "  Agglugga." 

('aptain  M'Clintoek  in(piired  after  the  man  wlio  was 
furnished  with  a  wooden  leg  by  the  carpenter  of  the 
Yictonj,  No  direct  answer  was  given,  but  his  daughter 
was  pointed  out.  Petersen  explained  that  tiiey  do  .''>t 
like  alluding  in  any  way  to  the  dead,  and  that,  as  this 
question  was  not  answered,  it  was  certain  tlie  inai,  was 
no  longer  amongst  the  living. 

None  of  these  people  had  seen  the  whites  :  one  man 


said  he  iiad  seen  tlieir  bones  \i))an  the  island  where 
they  died,  but  some  were  burieil.  Petersen  also  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  the  boat  was  crushed  by  the  ice. 
Almost  ail  of  them  had  )iart  of  the  plunder  :  tliey 
said  they  would  bo  tl)ere  when  the  Captain  returned, 
and  would  trado  more  with  him  ;  also  that  they  should 
find  natives  u]>on  .Montreal  Island  at  the  time  of  their 
arrival  there. 

Next  morning,  4th  Jfarch,  several  natives  came  to 
tliem  again.  Captain  M'Clintocic  iNUight  a  sju'ar  six 
and  a-hait  feet  long  from  a  nvan  who  told  I'etcrseu 
distinctly  that  a  sliii)  Inning  three  masts  hid  been 
enished  by  the  ice  out  in  tlio  sea  to  thi'  west  of  King 
William's  Island,  but  that  all  tho  people  landed  safely; 
he  was  not  one  of  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  it; 
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the  ship  sunk,  so  nothiui;'  was  obtained  by  the  natives 
from  her  ;  all  that  they  have  got,  he  said,  came  frou- 
tlie  island  m  the  river.     The    .spear-stali  appeari-  to 


have  boon  part  of  the  gunwale  of  a  light  boat.  One  oM 
man,  "  Oo-na-lec,"  made  a  rough  ski'tch  ot  the  coast- 
line with  his  spear  ujion  the  snow,  and  said  it  was 
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(■ii,'lit  journeyb  to  where  the  ship  sank,  pointing  in  the    cipal  statements  of  Dr.  Rue,  and  also  accounts  for  tlio 

d    rction  of  Cape  Felix,     They  could  make  nothing    disappearance  of  one  of  t)ie  shi)is  ;  but  it  gives  no  cluo 

oiit  of  liis  rude  chart.  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  other,  nor   tiie   direetion 

The  information  tliey  obtained  liears  out  the  prin- I  wliejice  the  ships  came.    One  thing  was  tolerably  eeit;iin, 
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(ho  crows  did  not  at  any  time  land  upon  the  lloothiaii 
shore. 

These  Escmimaux  were  all  iveil  clothed  in  rein-deer 
dresses,   ii'id    lookeil    ejeau  :    they   r,;,|ioared    to   have 


was  seen  amongst  them  wliieh  had  not  come  fioni  tlm 
lost  expedition,  Their  sledges,  with  the  exeeptioii  of 
the  one  alieady  spoketi  of,  were  wretched  little  Mtliiirs, 

J,- consisting  of  two  frozen  rolls  of  seal-skins  eiiftted  with 

ubundanco  of  provisions,  but  scarcely  ii  scrap  of  wood  \  ice,  ami  attached  to  each  other  by  bones,  which  aerved 
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as  the  crossbars.  The  men  were  stmit,  lu'arty  fellows, 
and  tlie  -.vciiucn  arrant  tliio\-es,  br.L  all  were  yood- 
liumoured  iuul  t'riendlj'.  The  wonicu  were  decidedly 
plain;  in  fact,  tliis  term  would  liavc  been  flattering  to 
most  of  them  ;  yet  there  was  a  degree  of  vivacity  and 
j^entleaes.s  in  the  manners  of  some  that  soon  reconciled 
i,hem  tn  these  Arctic  specimens  <  if  the  fair  sex.  Thi'v 
hiul  line  eyes  and  teeth,  as  well  as  M'ry  small  hands, 
and  the  young  girls  had  a  fresh  rosy  hue,  not  often  seen 
in  combination  with  olive  complexions. 

Esijuimaux  mothci's  carry  their  inl'ants  on  their 
backs  within  their  large  fur  dresses,  and  where  the 
babes  can  only  be  got  at  by  jmlling  tliem  out  over  the 
shoulder.  Whilst  intent  upon  bargaining  for  silver 
spoons  and  forks  belonging  tv  Franklin's  expedition,  at 
the  rate  of  a  few  needles  or  ji  knife  for  each  relic,  one 


journeys  was  now  going  ou  in  earnest.  On  the  2nd  of 
AprH,  Caj)tain  M'Cliuiock  au'l  Lieutenant  Hobson 
staited  each  with  a  sledge  drawn  by  four  men,  liesides 
a  dog  sleilge  and  dog  driver.  !Mr.  Peterseft  managed 
Ciiptaia  M'C'liutock's  sledge.  C'a|ptain  Allen  Young 
was  to  follow.  The  procession,  Captain  ]\['Cliutock 
.says,  looked  imposing — it  certainly  was  deeply  interest- 
ing. The  ship  hoisted  the  Royal  Harwich  Yacht  ilag, 
and  the  sledges  displayed  their  gay  .silk  banners :  the  cap- 
tain'.s  own  was  a  very  beautiful  one,  and  was  given  to 
liim  by  Lady  Franklin;  it  bore  her  name  in  white 
letters  upon  a  red  ground,  and  was  margined  with 
wldte  embroidery;  it  was  worked  by  the  sisters  of  Captain 
Collinson. 

On  the  20th  April  they  fell  in  with  two  families  of 
Boothian  F^jquimaux,  the  people  whom  tliey  had  com- 


pertinacious  old  dame,  after  having  obtained  all  she  i  niunicated  with  at  Cai'.e  Victoria,  in  Februarj-.     Old 


was  likely  to  get  from  Captain  M'Clintock  for  herself, 
pulled  out  her  infant  by  the  arm,  and  quietly  held  the 
poor  Hitle  creature  (for  it  was  perfectly  naked)  before 
bini  ill  tlie  biceze,  the  temperatm-e  at  the  time  being 
CO'^  below  fr('czing-p<jint.  .Petersen  informed  him  that 
she  was  l)egging  for  a  needle  for  her  child.  It  is 
needless  to  say  he  gave  her  one  as  expeditiously  as 
possible ;  yet  sufficient  time  elapsed  Ix'foro  the  infant 
•was  again  put  out  of  sight  to  alarm  him  considerably 
for  its  safety  in  such  a  temperature.  The  natives, 
however,  .sei'mc(i  to  think  nothing  of  what  looked  to 
him  like  cruel  e.ximsurc  of  a  naked  baby. 

They  now  returneil  to  the  .shij  with  all  the  speed 
they  could  cnuimand;  but  stormy  weather  occasioned 
two  diiys'  delay,  so  that  they  did  not  arrive  on  Ijoard 
until  the  lith  JLirch.  Though  considerably  reduced 
in  ilesh,  ( 'aptain  IM'Clintoek  and  his  companions  were 
in  excelh'ut  health,  and  blessed  witli  insatiable  appe- 
tites. On  washing  their  faces,  which  had  become  j)er- 
fectly  black  frtjui  the  soot  of  the  bluljbtr  lamp,  sundry 
scars,  relies  of  frost-bites,  appeared  ;  and  tln'  tips  of 
their  tingers,  from  constant  frust-bites,  had  become  as 
callous  as  if  seared  with  hot  ircm. 

Tn  this  journey  of  twenty-five  days,  they  travelU'd 
300  gcdgraphical  miles  (420  English),  and  completed 
the  diseo\eiy  of  the  coast-line  of  Continental  America, 
thereby  adding  about  120  mihvs  to  the  charts.  Tiie 
nu'an  temperature  througliout  the  journey  was  30" 
below  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  or  C2"  below  the  freezing 
point  ot'  water. 

On  reaching  the  .shipi,  Captain  M'Clintoek  at  once 
a.s.sendjled  his  small  cn'w,  and  t(jld  tlunn  of  the  infor- 
mation they  had  obtained,  pointing  out  that  there 
still  remained  one  of  the  ships  iniaeeotiiited  for,  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  to  carry  out  all  their  pro- 
jected lines  of  .search.      , 

During  this  journey  Cajitain  M'Clintock  says  he 
acquired  the  Arctic  accomplishment  of  eating  frozen 
blubber,  in  delicate  little  slices,  and  vastly  pi'cferred  it 
to  frozen  jMirk, 

Captain  .\llen  ^  oung  and  his  party  returned  on  the 
.'ird  of  .March,  ha\  ing  jjlaced  tlieir  dejiot  iqion  thi"  sIku-q 
ol'  rriiiee  .,,'  XVale.s'  Land,  about  70  miles  S.W.  of  the 
ship,  anil  the  gu'lant  enjitain  starti'd  again  ou  the  18th 
with  the  mcu  and  eighteen  dogs  for  Fury  neaeli,  in 
search  ofprnyisions,  although  it  was  biowinga  gale  i'rom 
the  mirth-wcsi  at  the  tinu'.  On  this  occasion  Captain 
Young  and  one  of  his  men  became  blind  as  kittens,  and 
thi'  third  man  had  to  lead  them.  What  would  have 
bccomo  of  them  had  ho  gone  blind  also  ( 

Tim  bustlo  of  pre|iaration  for  the  e.vtcnded  senrching 


Oo-na-lee  laid  his  hands  on  Petersen's  shoulders  to 
measure  their  width,  and  said,  '-He  is  fatter  now." 
True  enough,  says  Captain  M'Clintock.  The  Febru- 
ary temperatiu-e  and  sharp  marching  had  caused  them 
both  at  that  time  to  shrink  cimsiderably.  After  many 
anxious  in<iuiries,  they  learned  from  these  peiiple  that 
two  skips  had  been  seeu  by  the  natives  of  King  Wil- 
liam's Island ;  one  of  them  was  seen  to  sink  in  deep 
water,  and  nothing  was  obtained  from  her;  a  cir- 
cumstance at  which  they  expressed  much  regret  ;  but 
tie  other  was  forced  on  sh.'jve  by  the  ice,  where  they 
suppose  she  still  remains,  but  is  nuich  broken.  From 
this  shi])  they  had  obt"'  d  most  of  their  wood  and 
other  relics,  and  the  place  where  the  ship  had  grounded 
was  known  to  them  by  the  name  oi  Oot-loi)-Uk .  For- 
merly, many  nati\es  lived  there,  but  very  few  remained 
now.  It  is  nuich  to  be  regretted  that  Captain  M'Clin- 
tock's  expedition  was  not  enabled  to  visit  this  impor- 
tant station,  supposed  to  be  ou  the  coast  of  A'ietoria 
Island.  One  of  the  Esipiimaux  told  them  that  the 
l)ody  <if  a  man  had  been  found  on  boarii  the  shiji,  that 
he  nuist  have  been  a  verj'  large  man,  and  had  long 
teeth,  but  this  was  all  he  recollected  ha\ing  been  told, 
ibr  lie  was  (juite  a  child  at  the  time.  They  also  said 
that  this  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year — that  is  August 
or  Septer.'ljcr — when  the  ships  were  destroyi'd,  and  that 
all  the  white  people  went  .iway  to  the  "large  river," 
taking  a  boat  or  boats  with  them,  and  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing winter  their  bones  were  foiuid there. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  they  reachivl  Cape  Victoria 
in  Itoothia,  a  little  south  of  tlio  magnetic  pole,  and  here 
Captain  ^I'Clintock  and  Lieutenant  Hobson  parted,  the 
latter  ero.ssing  the  ice  at  lloss'  Strait  to  Cape  Felix  at 
King  William  Island,  and  following  the  western  shores 
of  that  island,  while  the  former  explored  its  eastern 
shores.  The  pack  in  lloss'  Strait  was  very  rough,  and 
it  was  not  witliout  labour  and  difficulty  that  the  sledges 
were  got  acros.s  it.  Captain  JM'Clintock  met  with  only 
one  snow  village  and  a  siuglo  snow  hut  along  the  east 
coast  of  Kiu'j;  William  Island.     (St'c  p.  \'i.) 

Ca]>iain  ^M'Clintock  purchased  from  the  natives  six 
jiieces  of  silver  plate,  lieailng  the  crests  or  initials  of 
Fninklin,  Crozier,  FairhoUne,  and  M' Donald;  they  also 
sold  them  bows  ami  a"i'ows  of  F.ngli.sh  woods,  uniform 
and  other  liuttons,  au  I  oll'ered  tla'in  ii  hea\y  sleilgo 
made  oft  wo  slmi't  sto\it  pieces  of  curxi'il  wood,  which  no 
mere  boat  eoidd  ha\(^  furnished  them  with,  but  this 
of  course  they  could  not  take  away  ;  the  silver  spoons 
and  forks  were  readily  sold  for  four  needles  each. 

The  natives  were  most  ol  iliging  ami  peaceably  ilispoHod, 
but  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  steal,  iiud  wore 
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importunate  to  barter  everything  they  possessed  •  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  tear,  (;vei-y  countenance  was  uglitcd 
up  with  joy  ;  even  the  children  were  not  shy,  nor  back- 
ward ei'tluT,  ill  crowding  al)out  them,  and  poking  in  j 
everywhere.  One  man  got  hold  of  their  saw,  and 
tried  to  retain  it,  holdhig  it  behind  his  back,  and  pre- 
senting his  knife  ill  exchange;  the.v  might  have  had 
.some  trouble  in  getting  it  from  him,  had  not  one  of 
the  men  mistaken  his  object  in  presuiting  tlie  knife 
towards  the  Captain,  and  ran  out  of  the  cent  with  a 
gun  in  his  hand ;  the  saw  was  instantly  returned,  and 
the  poor  people  reemed  to  think  they  never  could  do 
enough  tn  cniivince  then;  of  their  friendliness  ;  they 
repeatedly  tapped  him  gen;ly  on  the  breast,  repeating 
the  wonls.  "  Kammik  toomee"  (We  are  friends). 

Having  obtained  all  the  relics  they  jiossessed,  they 
jiurchased  some  seal's  flesh,  blubber,  frozen  \-enisou, 
dried  and  frozen  salmon,  and  sold  some  of  their  pup- 
pies. Tliey  told  them  it  was  live  days'  jouriiey  to  i ' 
WTeck, — one  day  up  th.c-  inlet  still  in  sight,  and  four 
days  overland  ;  this  would  carry  them  to  the  western 
coast  of  King  William  Laud;  they  added  that  but 
little  now  remained  of  the  wreck  which  was  accessible, 
their  countrymen  having  cai-ried  almost  everything 
iiway.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  they  said  she  was 
without  masts ;  the  (piestion  gave  rise  to  some  laughter 
ami)ng,st  them,  and  they  spoke  to  each  other  about 
fire,  from  which  Petei-sen  tliouglit  tliiy  had  burnt  the 
masts  through  close  to  the  deck  in  order  to  get  them 
down. 


wdth  the  exception  of  one  long  straggling  lock  hanging 
down  on  each  f-ide  of  the  face,  '  ke  the  lioothians ; 
the  ■'..■omcu  had  lines  tattoiied  u^ion  their  cheeks  aud 
chins. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  Jlay,  they  cros.sed 
from  King  William  Land  to  the  mainland  of  North 
America,  at  Point  Ogle,  and  they  encamped  the  same 
evening  uiion  the  ice  in  Pack's  or  the  Great  Fish 
lliver.  (.bVe  page  -iO.)  On  the  L'ifth,  they  reached 
]\[i)iitreal,  in  bad  weather,  snowing,  with  much 
wind,  and  one  of  the  men  sick.  No  relies  of  the 
lost  expedition  were  found  on  this  island  save  a  ])iece 
of  a  preserved  meat-tin,  two  pieces  of  iron  hoop, 
some  scraps  of  cojiper,  and  an  iron-hoop  bolt.  These 
were  suj)posed  to  be  part  of  the  plunder  obtained  i'rom 
the  boat.  On  the  eveniiigof  the  l!)th,  they  comnniieed 
their  return  journey  ;  but  tor  three  wee!;>  i!ieir  route 


There  had  been  many  books  they  said,  but  all  had 
long  ago  been  destroyed  by  the  weather  ;  the  ship  was 
forced  on  sliore  in  the  fall  of  the  year  by  the  ice.  81io 
had  not  been  visited  during  this  past  winter,  and  an 
old  woman  and  a  boy  were  shown  to  them,  who  were 
the  last  to  visit  the  wreck  ;  they  said  they  had  be  M 
it  during  the  winter  of  1857-rf. 

]\4ei'seu  ipiestioned  the  woman  ch)sely,  aud  . 
.seemed  anxious  to  give  all  the  information  in  hei 
power.  She  said  many  of  the  white  men  dropped  by 
the  way  as  they  went  to  the  Creat  Pdver;  tliat  some 
were  buried  and  some  were  not  ;  they  did  not  them- 
selves witness  this,  but  iliscovered  their  bodies  '''..riug 
the  winter  tbllowing. 

They  could  not  arrive  at  any  approximation  to  the 
numbers  nt  the  white  men,  nor  of  the  years  elapsed 
since  they  were  lost. 

This  A.MS  all  the  information  they  could  obtain,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  so  much  could  be  gleaned, 
the  dialect  being  strange  to  Petersen,  and  the  natives 
far  mon^  imlined  to  ask  questions  than  to  answer  them. 
Tiny  assured  them  they  should  lind  natives  upon  the 
south  shore  of  King  William  Island,  only  three  days' 
journey  from  there,  and  also  at  Montreal  Island  ; 
moreover,  they  might  lind  some  at  the  wreck,      For 


led  them  o\er  new  ground,  ivs  they  examined  the  south 
coast  of  King  William  I.-iland. 

They  were  now  upon  the  sliore,  aleiig  which  thr 
retreating  crev.-s  must  have  m.arched.  It  is  likely  that 
theyjiassed  over  many  sad  relics,  fm  the  sledges  had  to 
travel  ujioii  the  sea-ice,  and  the  beach  was  covered  with 
dee|i  snow ;  yet,  in  one  place,  where  the  winds  had 
pariially  bared  a  gravel  ndge  of  snow,  they  came  tijion 
a  human  skeleton,  partly  exposed,  with  here  and  there 
a  few  fragments  of  clothing  ai)iiearing  through  the  snow. 

The  skeleton — now  perfectly  bleached — was  lying 
u]ioii  its  fice,  the  limbs  and  smaller  bones  either  dis- 
severed or  "uawed  awav  bv  small  ..iiimals. 

A  most  careful  ixamination  of  the  spot  was  of 
course  made,  the  snow  removed,  and  every  scrap  of 
clothing  gathered  up.  A  pocket  book  aifordcd  strong 
gi"iinils  tor  hope  that  sou.e  information  might  be  sub- 
sequently olitaiiiid  respee+ing  the  unibrtiiiiate  owner, 
and  the  calamitous  march  of  the  lost  crews,  but  at  the 
time  it  was  frozen  hard.  The  substanci;  of  thar 
uhi  1.  they  glcai'i-'d  upon  the  sj)ot  n:;:     thus  be  summed 

I'l  I  >  liie.  was  tt  yoing  man,  slightly  built,  and 
]icrliaps  above  the  eommoM  iieight;  the  dres,.  appeared 
to  be  that  ol  A.  sti'Ward  oi  ^illicer's  serviiut,  the  loose 
bowd^not  in  whieii  his  iieelc-handl^i  lehief  was  tied  not 
being  used  by  seamen  or  otlieers.  In  evi  ry  partiiulai 
the  dress  eonlirmod  tli<  ii'  conjectures  as  to  In-,  rank  or 
olllce  in  the  late  e\|Kdition — tho  blue  jaeket  Avith 
slashed  .sleeves  and  I'l.adc^d  edging,  and  the  pilot  cloth 
great  coat  Mith  ])laiu  covef.'d   buttou^.     'i'liey  found 


these  reasons  Capt.  M'Clintockdid  not  ]iroloug  his  stay    along." 
with  them  beyond  a  couple  of  hours.      They  seemed  to 
have  but  litilo  intercourse  with  other  communities,  not  i 
having  heard    of   their  visit   to    the   Boothians   two  i 
nnmths  bctbro  ;  one  man  even  '..ked  Petersen  if  he 
had  seen  his  brother,  who  live-.!  in  Leothia,  not  liavuig 
hoard  of  him  since  last  sum'.ier. 

It  was  ipnte  a  relief  to  get  away  from  thi'se  good- 
humoured,   noisy  thieves,  and  rather  dillicult   too,  as  ! 
some  of  them  accompanied  them  for  miles.     They  had  i 
abimdauee 


also  a  clotlios-bntsh  ne 
This    poor   man    seems 
ridgo    top,   as  all'ordiug 
and  to  have  lallen  upo  i 
they  found  him. 

It  was  a  melancholy  trutii  that  the  old  \ioiuaii  sjHikp 
when  she  said,  "thiy  fell  down  anil  died  as  lliey  walked 


and   a   hmn    pocket-eonib. 

vo   selected    the    bare 

least    tiresome  walking, 

uco  in  thepo-itii.u  in  which 


bod,  wor(>  wrii  clothed,  and  were  a  llm 
raco    than   those  who  iiiiabit  North   Greenland, 


Captain  8ir  F.  L.  M'Cliiitock  doesiint  tliink  that  tlu 
Fsquimau.x  disiintreil  this  .skeleton,  or  tlu  y  would  ha\  e 
carried  olf  the  brnsii  and  eoiub,  superstition  prevents 
them  from  disturbing  their  own  dead,  but  would  not 
k(U'p  them  from  appropriating  the  property  of  the 
white  man  if  in  any  way  useful  to  them.  Or.  l!ae 
obtained  ii  pieuu  of  'llannl'l.  marked  "  F.  I  >.  V.,  ISirj," 
i'rom  the  J'Jsquimaux  of  P.oothiii  or  Ibpnlse  Pay; 
it  liiid  doubtless  been  a  part  of  poor  i)es  Vieux's 
gai'inent.s. 

At  the  time  of  their  interview  with  the  natives  of 


Pond's  Inlet ;  the  mcr  had  their  hair  croiiiicd  short.  |  King  William  Island,  Petersen   wos  inclined  to  think 
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that  the  retreat  of  the  crews  took  placo  in  t^'c  Tall  of 
tlio  year,  some  of  the  mon  in  hoats,  and  others  walking 
;ih)ng  the  shore;  anil  as  only  five  bodies  are  said  to 
have  been  found  u]ion  jMonti'cal  Ishmd  with  the  hoat, 
this  fact  favoured  his  opinion,  because  so  small  a 
number  could  not  have  dragj,'ed  her  there  over  the  ice, 
ulthou^h  they  could  very  easily  liavc'  taken  lier  there 
by  water.  Subsequently  this  0|  union  ])voveil  errone- 
ous. Cajitain  JM'Clintock  mentions  it  to  sliow  how  vague 
their  information  was — indeed,  all  Esquimaux  accounts 
are  naturally  so — and  how  entirely  they  were  dopeudent 
upon  their  own  exertions  for  bringhig  to  light  the 
mystery  of  their  fate. 

The  information  obtained  by  Dr.  Eae  was  mainly 
derived  second-hand  from  tlie  Fish  River  Esquimaux, 
and  should  not  be  confoumted  with  that  received  by 
them  from  the  King  William  Island  Esquimaux. 
These  people  told  them  they  did  not  find  the  bodies  of 
the  white  men  (that  is,  they  did  not  know  any  had 
died  u])on  the  march)  imtil  the  following  win^.er. 

The  remains  of  those  who  died  in  the  P'ish  River 
may  very  probably  have  been  discovered  in  the  summer 
shortly  after  their  decease. 

A  cairn  was  found  at  Point  Cladman, which  was  taken 
down  stone  by  stone — (.bVe  page -1 1 ) — and  carefully  ex- 
anuned,  but  uotliing  found.  A  still  more  important  cairn 
was  examined  at  Cape  Hersehel,  with  similar  unsatisfac- 
tory results.  Captain  M'Clintock,  who  says,  "  There  will 
be  few  spots  more  hallowt>d  by  English  seamen  than 
this  cairn  on  Cape  Hersehel,"  believes  that  it  had  hcM 
jdundered  liy  the  natives,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
retreating  party  jiroceeding  this  w.ay  to  Back's  Kiver 
would  have  quitted  King  William  Land  without 
leaving  some  record  behind  them. 

About  twelve  uules  from  Cape  Hersehel,  Captain 
M'CIintock's  paity  tbund  a  small  cairn  built  by  Hob.son's 
party,  and  containing  a  note.  He  had  reached  his 
•ixtreuu'  point  six  days  jireviously,  without  having  seen 
anything  of  the  wreck,  or  of  uati\es,  but  he  had  found 
a  record — the  record  so  ardently  sought  for  of  the 
franklin  ex])edition — at  Piat  'Victory. 

That  record,  Captain  -M'Clintock  observes,  is  indeed 
a  sad  and  touching  rolie  of  our  lost  countrymen,  iind 
to  simplify  its  contents  ho  points  out  separately  the 
double  story  it  so  briefly  tells. 

In  the  first  jilace,  the  record  paper  was  one  of  the 
printed  lorms  usually  supplied  to  discovery  ships  for 
the  iiui'pose  of  being  iuclosod  in  bottles  and  throw  n 
overboard  at  sea,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  sei  of  the 
currents,  blanks  being  left  for  the  date  and  positions; 
any  person  finding  one  of  these  records  is  re(|UOsted  to 
forward  it  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the  A<lmiralty  with  a 
note  of  time  and  jilace;  and  this  request  is  jirinted 
upon  it  in  six  different  languages.  Upon  it  was 
written,  apparently  by  Lie\itenant  <<orc,  as  follows: — 

iiow'  i-Ar  (  H.M.' ships  'Erebus'  and  'Terror' 
IS  17  ■(  wmtered  m  the  ice  in  hit.  /O  Oo 
^"*'-        (      N.,  long.  'J8^  !>:»■  W. 

"  Having  wintered  in  184iJ-7  at  Ih'cchy  Island,  in 
lat.  71^  4:V  28"  N.,  long.  91"  39'  15"  W.,  after  liaving 
ascended  Wellington  Channel  to  lat  77°,  and  retiu'ued 
by  the  west  side  of  Cornwaliis  Island. 

"Sir  John  Franklin  conunauding  the  expedition. 

"  All  well. 

"  Party  eonsi.sting  of  2  ofUcer.<»  and  G  men,  left  the 
ships  on  Monday,  21  (h  May,  1817. 

"  Om,  Uoue,  Lieut. 

"  Chas.  F.  Des  V(i;ux,  Mate." 


There  is  an  error  in  the  above  document,  namely, 
that  the  Erebus  and  Terror  wintered  at  Beechy  Island 
in  1846-7 — the  correct  dates  shoidd  have  been  184-5-6; 
a  glance  at  the  date  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
record  proves  thi.s,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  tale  is 
told  in  as  few  words  as  possible  of  their  wonderful  .suc- 
cess up  to  that  date.  May,  1847.  Wc^  find  that,  after 
the  last  intelligence  of  Sir  John  Franklin  was  received 
(bearing  date  of  July,  1845)  from  the  whalers  in 
Melville  Bay,  his  expedition  piis.-ed  on  to  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  entered  Wellington  Channel,  of  which 
the  southern  entrance  had  been  discovered  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward I'arry  in  1819.  The  Erebus  and  Terror  sailed 
up  that  strait  for  150  miles,  and  reached  in  the  auttnnn 
of  1845  the  same  latitude  as  was  attaiiied  eight  years 
s\ibsequi'utly  by  H.M.S.  Assistance  and  I'ioiieer, 
Whether  Franklin  intended  to  pursue  this  northern 
course,  and  was  only  .stopped  by  ice  in  that  latitude  of 
77°  north,  or  purposely  relimpiished  a  ro\ite  which 
seemed  to  lead  away  from  the  knoAvn  seas  oflf  the  coast 
of  America,  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion;  but  this  the 
document  as.sures  us  of,  that  Sir  John  Franklin's  expe- 
dition, having  .accomplished  this  examination,  returned 
southward  from  latitude-  77"^  north,  which  is  at  the 
head  of  Wtdliugton  Channel,  and  re-entered  Barrow's 
Strait  by  a  new  channel  between  Bathurst  and  Corn- 
waliis Islands. 

Seldom  has  such  an  amount  of  success  been  accorded 
to  an  Arctic  navigator  in  a. -.ingle  .season,  and  when  the 
Erebus  and  Terror  were  secured  at  Beechey  Island  for 
the  coming  winter  of  1845-r),  the  results  of  their  first 
year's  labo\n-  must  have  been  most  cheering.  These 
results  were  the  exj)loratiou  of  Wellington  and  Queen's 
Channel,  and  tla^  addition  to  our  charts  of  the  exten- 
sive lands  on  either  hand.  In  1840  they  proceeded  to 
the  south-west,  and  eventually  reached  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  north  extreme  of  King  William  Land, 
when  their  progress  was  arrested  liy  tlu'  ap]'roaihing 
winter  of  184(1-7.  That  winter  appears  to  have  passed 
without  any  serious  loss  of  life;  aud  when,  in  the 
spring,  Lieutenant  (tore  leaves  with  a  party  fur  .some 
especial  purpose,  aiul  very  probably  to  connect  the  un- 
known coast-line  of  King  William  Land  lietween 
Point  "Victory  aud  Cape  Hersehel,  those  on  board  the 
Erebus  and  Trrror  were  "  All  well,"  aud  the  gallant 
Franklin  still  commanded. 

But,  alas!  round  the  margin  of  the  paper  upon 
whii  li  Lieutenant  Guiv  in  1847  wrote  those  words  of 
iiope  and  jiromise,  ,ii;other  liaud  had  subsequently 
written  the  following  words: — 

"April  2r>,  1848.—-H.M.  ships  Terror  and  Erebus 
v^fere  deserted  on  the  22nd  .April.  5  leagues  N.N.W.  of 
this,  having  been  beset,  since  12th  September,  184G. 
The  ofhcers  aud  crews,  consisting  of  105  souls,  und(U' 
the  command  of  Captain  F.  K.  .M.  Crozicr,  landeil  here 
in  lat.  09^'  37  42"  N.,  long.  98°  41'  W,  Sir  John 
Franklin  died  on  <l 
loss  by  deaths  in  th 
officers  and  I  -"i  men. 
(Signed' 


11th  June,  18-17;  and  the  total 
xpcditiouhas  been  to  this  date  9 


F.  R.  M.  Crozirii, 

"Captain  ami  Senior  Ofllcer. 

"  JaME.S  FlTZ.IA.t[KS, 

"Captain  H.M.S. /i^reiua." 
"  And  .start  (on)  tomorrow,  2Gth, 

for  Itack's  Fi.sh  l{iver," 
This  marginal  inlorniatiou  was  evidently  written  by 
Captain  Fit/.james,  excepting  only  the   note   stating 
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when  and  where  tli'^v  were  going,  which  was  added  by 
Captain  Croziei-. 

Thcri'  IS  some  aiMitior.itl  marginal  information  rda- 
ti\e  to  tiic  transfer  of  the  document  to  its  ]iresfiit 
(lositinn  (vi/.,  tin-  site  of  Sir  James  lloss's  pillar)  from 
a  spot  four  miles  to  the  northward,  near  Point  Victory, 
where  it  had  liccii  originally  deposited  by  the  lut<; 
Commander  Gore.  This  little  word  late  shows  us  that 
he  too,  within  the  twelvemonth,  had  passed  away. 

In  the  short  space  of  twelvemonths  how  mournful 
had  become  the  history  of  Franklin's  expedition;  how 
changed  from  tlie  cheerful  "  All  well  "  of  Graham 
Gore  !  The  spring  of  ISi"  found  them  within  ninety 
miles  of  tlic  known  sea  off  thi;  coast  of  America;  and 
to  men  who  had  already  in  two  seasons  sailed  over  .100 
miles  of  previously  unexplored  waters,  how  confidr  t 
must  they  liave  then  felt  that  that  forthcoming  navv^'able 
;-c'ason  of  1817  would  see  their  ships  pass  over  so  short 
an  intervening  space  !  It  was  ruled  otherwise.  Within 
a  month  after  Lieutenant  Gore  placed  the  record  on 


Point  Victory,  the  much-loved  leader  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Sir  Jidui  Franklin,  was  dead ;  and  the  following 
spi'iiig  found  Captain  ('ro;der,  upon  whom  the  command 
had  devolved,  at  King  William  Island,  endea\ ourinv; 
to  sa\e  his  starving  men,  10i>  souls  in  all,  from  a  ter- 
rible death  by  retreating  tu  the  Hudson  Bay  territories 
■ip  tlie  Back  <     Great  Fish  River. 

A  sad  tale  was  never  told  in  fewer  words.  There 
is  something  deeply  toucliing  in  their  extreme  simpli 
city,  and  th(y  show  in  the  strongest  manner  that 
both  the  leaders  of  this  retreating  party  were  aetuated 
liy  the  loftiest  .sense  of  duty,  and  met  with  calmness 
and  decision  the  fearful  alternative  of  a  last  bold 
struggle  for  life,  rather  than  perish  without  effort  on 
I'O.ird  their  ships;  for  we  well  know  that  the  Erebus 
and  Terror  were  only  provisioned  uj)  to  July,  18  tS. 

Lieutenant  Hobson's  note  recorded  that  he  found 
quantities  of  clothing  and  articles  of  all  kinds  lying 
about  the  cairn,  as  if  these  men,  awai'c  that  they  were 
retreating  for  their  lives,  had  there  abandoned  i'\  cry 
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everything  which  thoy  considered  superfluous.  En- 
euuraged  by  this  important  news.  Captain  jM'Clintoek's 
party  I'xerted  their  utmost  vigilance,  in  order  that  no 
truce  should  <'scape  them.  Nor  was  their  vigilance 
long  unrewarded.  On  the  .'iOth  of  IMay  they  encamped 
alongside  a  large  boat — another  melancholy  relic  which 
Holison  Iiiid  found  and  examined  a  few  day.s  before,  A 
vast  (|Uiuitity  of  tattered  ilotliing  was  lying  in  her,  and 
this  wa  ;  lirst  examined.  Not  a  single  article  liore  the 
name  of  its  former  owner.  The  lioat  was  cleared  out 
and  carefully  swept,  that  nothing  might  escape  them, 
Tln'  snow  was  then  removed  from  about  her,  but 
nothing  whatever  was  found. 

But  all  these  were  after-observations;  there  was 
that  ill  the  boat  which  transll.xcd  them  with  awe.  It 
was  portions  of  two  human  skeletons.  One  was  that 
of  a  slight  young  per.sou:  theotiier  of  a  large,  strongly- 
niaile,  miildh'-aged  man,  The  fonner  was  found  in'tlio 
bow  oftho  boat,  but  in  too  much  disturbeil  a  state  to 
♦•liable  Hohsou  to  Judge  whether  the  sulferer  hiul  dieil 


there;  largo  and  powerful  animals,   |irobaliIy  woI\(v>. 
had  destroyed  imu'li  of  this  skeleton,  wliicli  may  have 
been  that  ot' an  oflicer.     Near  it  was   found  the  frau- 
ment  of  a  pair  of  worked  slii)per.s.     They  jiad  originally 
been  eleven  inches  long,  lined   with  calf-skin  with  the 
hair  left  on,  and  the  edges  bamd  with  red  silk  ribbon, 
liosides  thest'  slippers  there  were  a  pair  of  small  strong 
shooting  half-boots.    The  of'  or  skeleton  was  in  u  .some- 
what more   perfect  state,'    and    was   cincloped  with 
clothes  ami  furs  ;  it  Liy  across  the   boat,   iimhn-  the 
utter-thwart.     Close  beside  it  wero  found  live  waiclies; 
I  and  there  wore  two  double-bai'relled  guns — one  barrel 
I  in  each  loaded   and  cocked,  stan<ling  muzzle  upwards 
;  against  the   boat's  side.      It  miiy    be  inmgined    with 
'  what   deej)   interest  these  .sad  relies  were  .scrutinised, 
and  how  anxiously   every  fragment  of  clothing   was 
I  turned  over  in  search   of  pockets  and  pockcl-booics, 


'  No  piu't  (if  the  skull  of  oillui'  skeleton  wns  fouiul,  witli  the 
cxci'iJliou  only  ol'lliu  lower  jaw  orcin.'li. 
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joiii'iials,  01'  even  names.  Five  or  six  small  books  were 
tbuntl,  all  of  tlion  scriptural  or  devotional  works, 
•■xc(!pt  tiie  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  One  little  book,  Chris- 
tian Melodies,  boro  an  inscription  upon  the  title-]inge 
from  tlie  donor  to  G.  G.  (Graliam  Gore  ])  A  small 
Bible  contained  numerous  marginal  notes,  and  whole 
passages  underlined.  Besides  these  books,  the 
covers  of  a  Kow  Testament  and  Prayer-book  were 
found. 

Amongst  an  .amazing  quantity  of  clothing  there  were 
seven  or  eight  pairs  of  boots  of  various  kinds — cloth  win- 
ter boots,  sea  boots,  heavy  ankle  boots,  and  strong  shoes. 
I  noted,  says  Captain  JNl'Clintock,  tiiat  tliere  were  silk 
haudkercliiefs — black,  white,  and  figured — towels,  soap, 
sponge,  tooth-brush,  and  hair  combs  ;  mackintosh  gun- 
cover,  nuarked  ontsido  with  paint  A  VI,  and  lined  with 
black  clotli.  I'lCsides  tliose  artich^s  we  found  twine, 
nails,  ,saws,  fdes,  bristles,  wax-ends,  sail-makers' palms, 
powder,  bullets,  shot,  cai-tridge,  wads,  leather  car- 
tridge-case, knives — clasp  and  dinner  ones — needle  , and 
thread  cases,  shiw-mateli,  several  bayonet  scabbards 
cut  down  into  knife-shcaths,  two  rolls  of  sheet  lead, 
and,  in  short  :i  quantity  of  articles  of  one  description 
anil  another  truly  astonishing  in  variety,  and  such  as, 
for  the  most  part,  modern  sledge-travellers  in  these 
regions  wcnild  consider  a  mere  accunndation  of  dead 
weight,  but  slightly  useful,  and  very  likely  to  break 
down  tlio  stii'ugth  of  the  slcdge-ci-ews. 

The  only  provisions  they  could  find  wore  tea  and 
chocolate;  of  tlie  former  very  little  remained,  but 
tlioro  were  m.'arly  40  pounds  of  the  latter.  These 
articles  alone  eouhl  never  support  life  in  such  a  climate, 
and  tliey  foiuid  neither  biscuit  nor  meat  of  any  kind. 
A  portion  of  tobacco  and  an  empty  pemmican-tin, 
cajiable  (if  holding  22  jiounds  weight,  were  discovered. 
The  till  was  marked  with  an  E  :  it  had  probably 
belonged  to  the  Ereh's.  None  of  the  fuel  originally 
lirought  fniui  the  ships  remained  in  or  .about  the  boat, 
but  tliero  was  no  lack  of  it,  for  a  drift-tree  was  lying 
on  the  bcaeli  close  at  hand,  and  had  the;  party  been  in 
need  of  fuel  tliey  would  have  used  the  paddles  and 
bottom  boards  of  the  boat. 

In  the  after-part  of  the  boat  they  discovered  eleven 
largo  spoons,  clevcni  forks,  and  four  tea-spoons,  all  of 
silver;  oflliese  twenty-six  pieces  of  jilate,  eight  bore 
Sir  John  Franklin's  crest,  the  remainder  had  the 
crests  or  initials  of  nine  ditfcreut  ofliccrs,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  fork  which  was  not  marked  ;  of  the 
nine  oliieers,  fi\-e  belonged  to  the  Kreh's — Gore,  Le 
Vesconte,  Fairliolme,  Couch,  and  Gondsir.  Three 
others  belonged  to  the  Terror, — Crozier  (a  tea-spoon 
only),  Hornby  and  Thomas.  It  is  not  known  to 
whom  thotliree  articles  with  an  owl  engraved  on  them 
belonged,  nor  who  was  the  owner  of  the  niimarked 
fork,  but  of  the  owners  of  those  that  can  bo  identified 
the  majority  belonged  to  the  Erdms.  One  of  the 
Avatches  boro  the  crest  of  ^Tr.  Croueli,  of  the  Erelms, 
and  as  t!ie  pemmican  tin  also  came  from  that  sliiji. 
Captain  M'Clintock  is  inclined  to  think  the  boat  did 
also. 

Sir  .Tolm  Franklin's  ]ilato  perhaps  was  issued  to 
the  men  for  their  use,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  it  ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  tlie  oiVicers  generally  did 
tlu^  same,  as  not  a  single  iron  spduu,  such  as  sailors 
always  use,  has  been  found.  Of  the  many  men,  pro- 
bably twenty  or  thirty,  who  wero  attached  to  this 
boat,  it  seemed  most  strange  that  the  remains  of  only 
two  individuals  wcie  found,  nor  were  tliero  any  graves 


upon  the  neighbouring  flat  land ;  indeed,  bearing  in 
mind  the  season  at  which  those  poor  fellows  left  their 
ships,  it  should  be  remembered  that  tlie  soil  was  then 
frozen  hard,  and  the  labour  of  cutting  a  grave  vciy 
great  indeed. 

But  what  excited  their  astonishment  was  to  find 
the  sledge  was  directed  N.E.,  exactly  for  the  next 
point  t)f  land  for  which  they  themselves  were  tr.a- 
velling. 

The  position  of  this  .abandoned  boat  is  about  50 
miles  as  a  sledge  would  travel  from  Point  Victory,  an<l 
therefore  65  miles  from  the  position  of  the  ships  ;  also 
it  is  70  miles  from  the  skeleton  of  the  steward,  and  150 
miles  from  jSIontrcal  Island  :  it  is,  moreovci-,  in  the 
deptli  of  a  wide  bay,  where,  by  crossing  nxcv  ten  or 
twelve  miles  of  very  low  land,  a  great  saving  of  distance 
woidd  be  effected,  the  route  by  the  coast-lino  being 
about  40  mile.s. 

A  little  reflection  led  them  to  satisfy  their  own. 
mind,  at  least,  that  the  boat  was  returning  to  the  shijis, 
and  in  no  other  w.ay  could  they  account  for  two  men 
having  been  left  in  her,  than  by  supposing  the  party 
were  unable  to  drag  the  boat  further,  and  that  these 
two  men,  not  being  able  to  keep  up  with  their  ship- 
mates, were  therefore  left  by  them  supplied  with  such 
provisions  as  could  be  spared  to  last  until  tlu^  I'oturu  of 
the  others  from  the  ship  with  a  fresh  stock. 

Whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  retroceding 
l^arty  to  await  the  result  of  another  season  in  tho 
ships,  or  to  Ibllow  the  track  of  the  main  body  to  the 
Great  Fish  lli\er,  is  now  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It 
seems  highly  probable  that  they  had  ]iurpos(>d  revisit- 
ing th(\  boat,  not  onh'  on  account  of  the  two  mo»  left 
in  charge  of  it,  but  also  to  obtain  the  chocolate,  the 
five  watches,  and  many  other  articles  which  would 
otherwise  scarcely  have  been  left  in  her. 

The  same  reasons  which  may  be  assigned  for  the 
return  of  this  detachment  from  the  main  body,  will 
also  serve  to  account  for  their  not  having  come  back 
to  their  boat.  In  both  instances  they  appear  to  have 
greatly  overrated  their  strength,  and  the  distance  they 
could  travel  in  a  given  time. 

Taking  this  \iew  of  tho  case,  we  can  understand 
why  their  provisions  would  not  la.st  them  for  anything 
like  the  distance  they  required  to  travel  ;  and  why 
they  would  be  obliged  to  send  back  to  the  ships  for 
more,  first  taking  from  the  detached  party  all  the  pro- 
visions they  edvild  jiossibly  spare.  Whether  all  or  any 
of  the  remainder  of  this  detached  jiarty  e\er  reached 
tliiiir  ships  is  uncertain  ;  all  that  is  known  is  that 
they  did  not  revisit  tlu^  boat,  which  aeecmnts  for 
tho  absence  of  more  skeletons  in  its  neighbourhood ; 
and  the  Ksquiiiiaux.  I'ejiort  that  there  was  no  one 
alive  in  the  ship  when  she  drifted  on  shore,  and  that 
but  one  human  body  was  found  by  them  on  board 
of  lier. 

After  leaving  the  boat,  M'Clintock's  party  followed 
an  irregular  coastline  to  thcN.  and  N.W.,  up  to  a  very- 
prominent  cape,  which  is  jirobably  the  extreme  of  laud 
seen  from  Point  Victory  by  Sir  James  Boss,  and 
named  by  him  J'oint  Fi'iinklin,  whicii  name,  as  a  cape, 
it  still  retains. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  journey  along  the  shores  of  King  Wil- 
liam Land,  a  most  vigilant  look-out  was  l<ept  to  sea- 
ward for  any  apjiearance  of  tho  stranded  ship  spoken 
of  by  the  natives ;  their  search  was,  however,  fruitless 
ill  that  respect. 
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Ox  the  morning  of  the  2nd  June  they  reached  Point 
Victory.     A  note  left  there  by  Hobson  informed  Capt. 


The  same  note  also 
record  having  been  found 


Icposited  by  Licuteuaut  Gore  in  ISlny,  18-17,  upon  the 
iouth  side  of  Bacic  Cay,  but  it  all'nrded  no  additional 


r»I'Cliuterk  tliat  he  luul  not  found  the  slightest  traC'C 

either  of  a  wreck  auywliere  upon  the  coast  or  of  native 

to  the  north  of  Cape  Crozier. 

made  ni(>ntiou  of  a  second 

d 

sou 

information.     Captain  M'Clintock  remarks  upon  these 

records; — 

Brief  as  tlicse  records  are,  we  must  needs  l>c  con- 
tented witli  theiu  ;  tlioy  are  perfect  models  of  official 
brevity.  No  log-book  could  be  more  provokiugly 
laconic.  Yet,  that  any  record  at  all  should  be  d>po- 
sitcd  after  the  abandonment  of  the  ships,  does  not  seeiu 
to  have  Li'on  intended  ;  and  we  should  feel  the  more 
tliankful  to  Caiitains  Crozier  and  Fitzjames,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  invaluable  supplement  ;  and 
our  gratitude  ought  to  bt;  all  the  greater  when  we  re- 
ineniher  that  the  ink  bid  to  be  thawed,  and  that 
writing  in  a  tent  during  an  A]iril  day  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  is  liy  no  means  an  easy  task. 

A  great  quantity  and  variety  of  things  lay  strewed 

■  about   the  cairn,   such   as  even  in  their  three  days' 

niarcli  from  the  ships,  the  retreating  ci'cvrs  found  it 

iiniios^ble  to  carry  furtjiei".     Amongst  these  were  four 

heavy  jets  of  boat's  cooking  stoves,  pickaxes,  shovels, 

iron  hoo])s,  old  canvas,  a  large  single  block,  about  iour 

feet  ( if  a  copper  lightning  conductor,  long  piece  (>f  hollow 

brass  curtain-rods,  a  small  case  of  selected  medicines 

containing  about  twenty-four  phials — the  contents  in 

a   woiuK-rlul    state  of  preservation  ;    a  dip  circle  by 

;  Robinson,   with  two  needles,  bar-niagucts   and  light 

horizontal  nee(Ue,  all  comjilcte,  the  whole  weighing  only 

nine  [Hjunds  ;  and  even  a  small  sextant,  engraved  with 

;  tlie  name  of  "  Frederic  Hornby,"  lying  beside  the  cairn 

without  its  case.     The  coloured  eye  sliadcs  of  the  sex- 

jtaut  had  been  taken  out,  otherwise  it  was  perfect,  the 

[moveable  screws,  and  such  parts  a%  came  in  contact 

hvitli   the  observer's  hami,  were  neatly   covered  with 

Ithin   leather  to   ))revcut  frost-bite  in  sc'^cre  weather. 

USee  pagi^  41,) 

Tile  clothing  left  by  the  retreating  en  ws  oi'  the 
tErebns  and  Tarror  formed  a  huge  heap  four  feet 
Ihigh  ;  every  article  was  searched,  but  the  jiockets  were 
;|empty,  and  not  one  of  all  these  articles  was  marked, — 
"^indeed,  sailoivs'  warm  clothing  seldom  is.  Two  canteens, 
J.tlie  property  of  marines,  were  tbund,  one  marked 
"'  88  Co.,  Win.  Medgesj"  and  the  otluir  "80  Co.,  Wm. 
Hetlier,"  A  small  pannikin  made  out  of  a  two-]iound 
prescrved-meat  tin,  had  sci'atehed  on  it  "  W.  Mark." 

Captain  M'Clintock's  .search  for  traces  of  the  lost 
ones  ended  at  this  point.  Lieutenant  Hobson  found 
two  otJier  cairns,  and  many  relics,  betwecii  tiiat  posi- 
tion and  Cape  Felix.  It  is  Captain  JM'Clintock's 
opinion,  as  well  as  Lieutenant  Hobson's,  that  no 
]wrt  of  tlio  coast  between  l.'ape  Felix  and  Cape 
Crozier  has  been  visited  by  Esquimaux  since  the  fatal 
;•  march  of  tho  lo.st  crews  in  April,  1848  ;  none  of  tho 
caiiiis  or  numerous  articles  strewed  about— which 
g  would  be  invaluable  to  tho  natives— or  even  the  drift- 


1  wood  they  noticed  had  been  toucla-d  by  them.  From 
this  vt^ry  signilicant  fact  it  seems  quite  certain  that 
they  had  not  been  discovered  by  the  Esquimaux,  whcso 
knowledge  of  the  ''  white  men  falling  down  and  dying 
as  they  walked  along,"'  must  be  limited  to  tlie  shore- 
line southward  and  eastward  of  Cajie  Croziir,  and 
wliere,  of  course,  uo  traces  were  permitted  to  remain 
for"  them  to  find.  It  is  not  probable  that  such  fearful 
mortality  would  have  uvertaken  them  so  early  in  their 
inarch  as  within  eighty  miles  by  sledge-natto  i'rom  tlio 
abandoned  ship.s,  such  being  their  distance  from  Cajio 
Crozier  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  they  could  have  pa.ssed 
the  wreck  had  she  existed  there,  as  there  are  no  off- 
lying  islands  to  prevent  a  ship  drifting  in  njioii  tho 
beach ;  wliilst  to  tlie  southward  tlioy  arc  very  nume- 
rous ;  so  much  so  that  a  drifting  ship  could  hardly  run 
the  gauntlet  between  them  so  as  to  reach  the  shore. 

The  coast  from  Point  Victoiy  northward  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  upon  which  they  liad  been 
si>  many  days  ;  the  sea,  also,  is  not  so  .shallow,  and  tho 
ice  comes  close  in  ;  to  seaward  all  was  heavy  close 
pack,  consisting  of  all  descriptions  of  ice,  but  for  the 
most  part  old  and  heavy. 

They  succeeded  in  reaching  False  Strait  on  the 
morning  of  tho  18tli  June,  and  ))itched  tlieir  tiuit  just 
as  heavy  rain  Iiegau  to  descend;  it  la--! ed  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  tho  day.  After  travelling  a  few 
-miles  upon  tlio  Long  Lake,  further  ])rogrcss  was  found 
to  be  quite  impossible,  and  they  were  oliligcd  to  haul 
their  .sledges  uj)  oft"  the  Hooded  ice,  and  coiiunence  ,i 
marcli  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  overland  for  the  ship. 
The  poor  dogs  were  so  tired  and  sore-footed,  that  they 
could  not  induce  them  to  follow  them  ;  they  remained 
about  the  sledges.     After  a  very  fatiguinic  scramble 


across  tho  hills  and  through  the  snow-valleys,  they 
were  refreshed  with  a  sight  of  tho  poor  dear  loiu^y 
little  Fox,  and  arrived  on  board  in  time  for  a  lato 
breakfast  on  the  lOtli  June. 

With  respect  tcj  a  navigable  north-west  passage,  and 
to  the  probability  of  their  having  been  able  last  season 
to  make  any  considerable  advance  to  the  southward, 
had  the  barrier  of  ice  across  the  western  outlet  of 
Bellot  Strait  permitted  them  to  reach  the  open  water 
beyond.  Captain  M'C'lintock  thinks,  judging  from  wliat 
ho  has  since  seen  of  the  ice  in  Franklin  Strait,  that 
the  chances  were  greatly  in  favour  of  tiicir  reaching 
Capo  Jler.scliel,  on  the  S.  side  of  King  William  Land, 
liy  passing  (as  he  intended  to  do)  eastward  of  that 
island. 

From  Bellot  Strait  to  Caju!  Victoria,  they  found  a 
mixture  of  old  and  new  ice,  showing  tlu^  exact  ]iropor- 
tion  of  pack  and  of  clear  water  at  tlie  setting  in  of 
winter.  Once  to  tho  .southward of  the  Tasmania  Group, 
he  thinks  their  chief  difficulty  would  have  lieeu  over- 
come ;  and  south  of  Capo  Victoria  ho  doubts  whetlier 
any  further  obstruction  would  have  liecn  experienced, 
as  but  little,  if  any,  ice  remained.  The  natives  told 
tlicm  the  ice  went  away,  and  left  a  clear  sea  every 
yeai".  As  their  discoveries  show  tho  Victoria  Strait  to 
bo  Imt  little  more  than  twenty  miles  wide,  tho  ice 
pressed  southward  through  so  narrow  a  spac(?  could 
liardly  have  prevented  their  crossing  to  Victoria  Land, 
and  Cambridge  Bay,  the  winteriiig-i>laco  reuched  by 
Collinson,  from  the  n'csi. 

No  one  who  sees  that  portion  of  Victoria  Strait 
which  lies  between  King  William's  Island  and  Victoria 
Land,  as  they  saw  it,  could  doubt  of  there  being  but 
one  way  of  getting  a  ship  through  it,  that  way  being 
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tlu'  '\dr<-meli/  liaznrdous  <iiio  of  diit'tiiig  through  in  tlie 
jirtoU. 

T!>.o  wide  cluuiiicl  bi'twecu  Prince  of  Wales'  Land 
and  Victoria  land  admits  a  vast  and  continuous  stream 
of  vrvy  heavy  ocean-formed  ice  from  the  N.W.,  which 
liressi's  uiion  the  western  foce  of  King  William 
.Island,  and  chokes  up  Victoria  Htvait  in  the  manner 
just  dcscrilieil.  The  North-West  Passage  could  never 
be  s:iilcd  through  lij'  passing  westward — that  is — to 
windward,  of  King  William's  Island. 

If  the  season  was  so  favourable  for  navigation  as  to 
open  tilt.'  northern  part  of  this  western  sea'  (as,  lor  in- 
stance, iu  184G,  when  Sir  J.  Franklin  sailed  down  it), 
but  coiiiparatively  little  ditliculty  would  be  experienced 
iu  the  more  southern  portion  of '.t  until  Victoria  Strait 
was  reached.  Had  Sir  John  Fianklin  known  that  a 
ehauuel  existed  eastward  of  Ki)ig  William  Land  (so 
named  by  Sir  John  lloss),  it  is  not  ])ro))able  that  he 
■would  have  lisked  the  besetnicnt  of  his  ships  in  such 


very  heavy  ice  to  the  westwai'd  of  it;  but  had  he  at- 
tempted the  north-west  passage  liy  the  ert«<sr»t  route,  he 
wouhl  probably  have  carried  his  ships  safely  through  to 
Behring's  Strait.  But  Franklin  ^^a3  furnished  with 
charts  which  indicated  no  passage  to  the  eastward  of 
Xing  William  Land,  and  he  supposed  that  land  (since 
discovered  by  Rae  to  be  an  island)  to  be  a  ]>eninsula 
attached  to  the  continent  of  North  America ;  and  ho 
eonseipiently  had  but  one  coiirse  open  to  him,  and  that 
the  one  he  adopted. 

Captain  !M'Clintock's  preference  for  the  route  by  the 
east  side  of  the  island  is  founded  upon  the  observations 
and  experience  of  Rae  and  CoHtn^on  iu  1851-2-4.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  the  barrier  of  ice  off  Pellot  Strait, 
some  three  or  four  miles  wide,  was  the  only  obstacle 
to  their  carrying  the  Fox,  according  to  his  original  in- 
tention, .southward  to  the  Great  Fish  River,  passing 
east  of  King  William  Island,  and  i'rom  thence  to  a 
wintering  po.sition  on  A'^ictoria  Laud,     Perhaps  some 
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future  voyager,  profiting  1  ly  the  experience  so  fearfully 
and  fatally  acquired  by  the  Franklin  expedition,  and 
the  observations  of  Rae  and  Captains  Collinson  and 
jrciintock,  may  succeed  in  carrying  his  ship  through 
from  sea  to  sea;  at  least  he  will  be  enabled  to  direct  all 
his  elforts  in  the  true  and  only  direction.  In  the 
meantime  to  Franklin  must  be  assigned  the  earliest 
diseoNcry  of  tlie  Nortli-AVest  Passage,  though  not  the 
actual  accomplishment  ot' it  in  his  ships. 

Hobson's  report  is  a  luinute  record  of  all  that  occur- 
red during  his  journey  of  seventy-four  days,  and  in- 
eludes  a  list  of  all  tht^  relics  l)rought  on  board,  or  seen 
by  him.  He  suffered  very  severely  iu  health:  wheu 
only  ten  days  out  from  the  ship,  traces  of  scurvy 
a]ipea'-ed  ;  when  a  month  absent  ho  walked  lame; 
to\,  ards  the  latter  end  of  the  journey  he  was  comiielleil 
to  allow  himself  to   bi'  dragged  upon  the  sledge,  not 


'  'this  L'liuniicl  18  uuw  unincil  iiftcr  tho  tllui«triuu9  uiivigiitor,  .Sir 
John  Friinkliu, 


being  able  to  walk  more  than  a  fcw  y/irds  at  a  time  : 
and  on  arriving  at  the  ship  on  the  14th  June,  poor 
llodson  was  unable  to  stand.  How  strongly  this 
bears  upon  the  last  sad  march  of  the  lost  crews  !  And 
yet  Hob.son's  food  throughout  the  whole  journey  was 
pemmican  of  the  very  best  quality,  the  most  nutritious 
description  of  food  that  we  know  of.  and  varied  occa- 
sionally by  such  garni-  as  thoy  were  able  to  shoot.  In 
spite  of  this  fresh-meat  diet,  scurvy  advanced  with 
rajjid  strides. 

After  leaving  Captain  M'Clintock  at  Cape  Victoria 
he  says — "  No  ditHetdty  was  experienced  in  crossing 
James  Ross  Strait.  The  ice  a]ip"areil  to  be  of  but  one 
year's  growth  ;  and  although  it  was  in  many  places 
much  crushed  up,  wi  easily  found  smooth  leads  through 
the  lines  of  hinnmocks  ;  many  veiy  heavy  masses  of 
ice,  evidently  of  foreign  formation,  have  been  here 
arrested  in  tlieir  drift  :  ,so  large  are  they  that,  in  tlii^ 
gloomy  w(;atlier  we  experienced,  they  were  often  tukei) 
for  islands.'' 
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A,<;aiii,  at  Caiie  Felix,  ho  observes, — "The  pressure 
of  tiie  ice  is  seveie,  but  the  ice  itself  is  not  remarkably 
liciivy  ill  character  ;  the  shoalne.ss  of  the  coiist  keeps 
the  line  of  ja-essure  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
beach  ;  to  the  northward  of  the  island  the  ice,  as  far  as 
could  be  seen,  was  very  rough,  and  crushed  np  into  very 
lai'go  masses."  Here  was  noticed  the  gradual  change  in 
the  character  of  the  ice  as  Hobson  left  the  Boothian 
shore  and  advanced  towards  Victoria  Strait.  The  "very 
heavy  masses  of  ice,  evidently  of  foreign  fonuation," 
had  ilrifted  in  from  the  N.W.  through  M'Clure  Strait  j 
Victoria  Strait  was  full  of  it ;  and  Hobson's  descrip- 
tion of  the  ice  he  ])asscd  over  clearly  illustrates  how 
Franklin,  leaving  clear  water  bcliind  him,  ja-essed  his 
ships  into  the  pack  when  ho  attempted  to  force  thrimgh 
Victoria  Strait.  How  very  ditferent  the  result  might 
and  probably  would  have  been  had  ho  known  of  tlie 
existence  of  a  ship-channel,  sheltered  by  King  William 
Island  from  this  tremendous  "  polar  pack  !" 

Hobson  left  King  William  Island  on  the  last  day  of 
May,  having  spent  thirty-one  days  on  its  desolate 
shores.  During  that  pcrif)d  one  bear  and  five  willow 
grouse  were  shot ;  one  wolf  and  a  few  foxes  were  seen. 
One  poor  fox  was  either  .-jo  desperately  hungry,  or  so 
charmed  with  the  rare  sight  of  animated  beings,  that 
he  played  about  the  ]iarty  until  the  dogs  snapped  him 
up,  although  in  harness  and  dragging  the  sledge  at  the 
time.  A  few  gulls  were  seen,  but  not  until  after  the 
first  week  in  June. 

It  has  already  been  explained  how  Hobson  found 
the  records  and  the  boat :  he  exercised  his  discretionary 
[lOwer  with  sound  judgment,  and  completed  his  search 
so  well,  that,  in  coming  over  the  same  ground  after 
liiin,  Captain  M'Clintock  could  not  discover  any  trace 
that  had  escaped  him. 

The  latter  quite  agrees  with  him  that  there  may  be 
many  small  articles  beneath  the  snow ;  but  that  cairns, 
graves,  or  any  conspicuous  objects  could  exist  upon  so 
low  and  uniform  a  shore,  without  their  having  seen  them, 
Is  almost  impossible. 

Captain  Young's   I'eport    comprised    seventy-eight 


days  of  sledccc-travelliny 
discouragiii: 


jg,  and  certainly  under  most 
eircinnstances.  Leaving  the  ship  on  7th 
April,  ho  crossed  tlie  western  strait  to  Prince  of  Wales' 
Land,  and  thence  traced  its  shore  to  the  south  and 
west.  On  reaeliipg  its  southern  termination — Cape 
Swinburne,  so  I'.imod  in  honour  of  Rear- Admiral 
Swinburne,  a  niach-esteenied  friend  of  Sir  J.  Frank- 
lin, and  one  if  tlio  earliest  supportci-s  of  this  fin.al 
'expedition — h'  describes  the  land  as  extremely  low, 
and  dcei)ly  covered  with  snow,  the  heavy  grounded 
hummocks  which  fringed  its  monotonous  coa.st  alone 
indicating  the  lino  of  deinarcntion  betwixt  land  and 
sea.  To  tlij  north-cast  of  this  terminal  cape  the  sea 
was  covei-'.-d  with  level  floe  formed  in  the  fall  of  last 
year,  whilst  all  to  the  nortli-westward  of  the  same 
capo  was  pack  consisting  of  lioa\y  ice-masses,  formed 
perhaps  y»;ars  ago  in  far  distant  and  wider  seas. 

Young  attempted  to  cross  the  channel  which  he  dis- 
covered between  Prince  of  Wales'  Island  and  Victoria 
Land;  but  from  the  rugged  nature  of  the  ice,  fmmd 
it  ipiite  impracticable  with  the  means  and  time  re- 
maining at  his  <lisposal.  Ho  expresses  his  firm  con- 
viction that  this  channel  is  so  constantly  choked  up 
with  unusually  heavy  ice  aa  to  be  qtiite  uunavigable  ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  continmais  icivstream  from  the  N.W. 
His  opinion  coincides  with  Captain  M'C'Iiutock's,  and 
with  those  of  Captains  Ommanney  and  Osborn,  when 


i  those   officers   explored   the  north-western   shores   of 
I  Prince  Wales'  Land  in  1851. 

I      Fearing  that  his  provisions  might  iiin  .short,  he  sent 

j  back  one  .sledge  with  four  men,  and  contiiuied   his 

!  march  with  only  one    man    and  the   dogs   f<a-   forty 

I  days !     They  were  obliged  to  build  a  snow-hut  each 

night  to  sleep  in,  aa  the  tent  was  sent  back  with  the 

men ;  but  latterly,  when  the  weather   became  more 

'  mild,  they  prefeiTed  sleeping  ou  the  sledge,  as  the  con- 

I  structing  of  a  snow-hut  usually  occupied  them  for  two 

j  hours.     Young  completed  the  exploration  of  this  coast 

1  beyond  the  point  marked  ujion  the  charts  as  Osbom'a 

farthest,  up  nearly  to  lat.  73°  N.,  but  no  cairn  was 

I  found.       He,    however,    recognised    the    remarkably 

;  sha])ed  conical  hills  spoken  of  by  Osbom,  when  he  at 

I  his  farthest,  in  1851,  struck  off  to  the  westward. 

The  coast-line  throughout  was  extremely  low ;  and 
in  the  thick  disagreeable  weather  which  ho  almost 
j  constantly  experienced,  it  was  often  a  matter  of  gi-eat 
difficulty  to  prevent  straying  ofl"  the  coiist-Iine  inland, 
i  He  commenced  his  return  on  lltli  May,  and  reached 
:  the  ship  on  7th  June,  in  wretched  health  and  depressed 
!  in  spirits. 

Directly  his  health  was  partially  re-established,  he, 
I  in  spite  of  the  Doctor's  remonstrances,  again  set  out 
on  the  10th  with  his  party  of  men  and  the  dogs,  to 
coinplete  the  exploration  of  both  shores  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  Peel  Sound,  between  the  position  of  the 
Fox  and  the  points  reached  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  1849, 
and  Lieutenant  BrowiKs  in  1851.  This  he  accomplished 
without  finding  any  trace  of  the  lost  expedition,  and 
the  parties  were  again  on  board  by  28th  June.  The 
ice  travelled  over  in  this  last  journey  was  almost  all 
formed  last  autumn. 

The  extent  of  coast  line  explored  by  Captain  Young 
amounts  to  380  miles,  whilst  that  discovered  by  Hobson 
and  Captain  Jl'Clintock  amounts  to  nearly  420  miles, 
making  a  total  of  800  geographical  miles  of  now  coast- 
line which  were  laid  down. 

On  Wednesday,  the  10th  day  of  August,  the  south 
wind  having  cleared  away  a  passage  for  the  Fox  out  of 
Brentford  Bay,  they  started  under  steam,  leaving  bo- 
hind  them  the  gravesof  two  shipmates,  taatefully  sodded 
round  and  planted  over  with  the  usual  Arctic  flowers : 
a  record  in  a  conspicuous  cairn  at  the  west  point  of 
Depot  or  Transition  Bay,  and  three  cases  of  pommican 
near  tlie  cast  end  of  Long  Lake,  and  the  travelling 
boat  near  its  west  end,  at  the  head  of  False  Strait. 
On  the  15th  the}'  passed  within  a  mile  of  Ferry 
Beach ;  on  the  1 7th  Leopold  Island,  and  on  Sunday 
evening,  the  21st,  they  were  at  sea  out  of  sight  of  land! 
After  a  brief  stay  at  Godhavii,  a  single  week  of  favour- 
able gales  took  the  stalwart  little  Fox  from  Cape  Fare- 
well to  within  400  miles  of  the  Laud's  End,  or  about 
1,100  miles  of  distance;  and  on  the  20th  of  September 
Captain  M'Clintock  landed  at  Portsmouth,  on  his  safe 
return  from  this  most  interesting  and  adventurous 
voyage. 

The  battle  of  the  Arctic  regions,  wo  may  now  truly 
say,  has  been  fought  out  and  out  again.  On  the  one  side 
is  man,  by  nature  weak,  sensitive,  and  frail ;  on  the  other, 
privation,  gloom,  smd  cold,  stem  and  evor-onduring.  But, 
on  the  one  hand,  is  also  mind,  ever  ready,  like  the  tiny 
Fox  that  is  fitted  up  for  tho  encounter,  by  its  workings, 
to  penetrate  into  its  ice-encumbered  seas,  or,  like  tho 
Aurora,  to  light  up  into  life  and  cognizance  remote 
shores  wrajiped  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  death. 
But  has  mind  always  been  victorious  1     How  many 
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ships  have  now  been  abandoned  to  the  relentless  frost 
since  the  Fury  was  fii'st  stranded  on  the  coast  of  North 
Somerset  i  How  many  gallant  fellows  have  paid  for 
the  heroic  resolution  to  face  and  overcome  diffictdties, 
sent  in  this  instance  not  by  man  but  by  nature,  with 
their  lives  I  What  a  picture  of  helplessness  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  what  remained  of  the  crew  of  the 
Erebus  and  Te)-ror,  dropping  one  by  one  as  they  made 
their  la.st  endeavour  to  leave  the  battle-tield  behind 
them  ?  And  is  the  sad  picture  relieved  by  a  few 
darinf  escapes  and  brilliant  successes,  or  even  by 
.Al'Chntock's  dauntless  search  for  bones  and  relics  I 
We  fear  not.  The  struggle  is  not  e((ual.  Wlien  Pi-o- 
videuce  closes  up  a  jjortion  of  the  !;lobo  in  ice  and 
snow,  and  wraps  it  uj)  in  night  for  half  of  the  year, 
leaving  all  around  without  life,  or  movement,  oi-  light, 
it  sets  its  seal  ui)on  that  region  as  if  it  was  tabooed  of 
humanity,  and  marks  it  as  a  land  on  whose  outskirts 
even  the  stubborn  Esquimaux  can  only  starve  on  pre- 
carious seals'  flesh  and  blubber. 

Far  would  it  be  from  us  to  underrate  the  gallantry 
and  heroism  of  our  brave  and  unfliiiching  countrymen 
in  carrying  out  these  struggles,  now  renewed  with  what 
has  been  done  by  others  for  about  the  hundred  and 
thirtieth  time  ;  we  estimate  it  at  the  very  highest,  as 
requiring  higher  qualities  of  courage,  fortitude,  and 
endurance,  than  any  amount  of  struggle  between  man 
and  man,  and  we  are  as  much  carried  away  by  the 
mystery  and  romance  of  untrod  regions  of  jierpetual 
ice,  and  remote  lands  bathed  Ln  gloom  and  darkness, 
as  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  be.  We  honour  the  graves 
of  those  who  have  died  there,  and  weej)  for  the  memory 
of  the  unburied. 

But  what  has  this  sacrifice  of  life  and  vessels,  and 
this  persistent  expenditure,  which  would  have  almost 
surticed  to  construct  a  railway  from  Constantinople  to 
Lahore,  or  to  have  united  the  St.  Lawrence  with 
Eraser's  Eiver  by  an  iron  bond,  been  incurred  for  ? 
lu  the  first  place,  to  solve  a  geographical  problem  ;  in 
the  seconil,  to  serve  the  cause  of  humanity.  Both 
honourable  incentives, and  worthyof  good  and  true  men, 
and  of  an  entei-jirising  and  grateful  nation.  The  pro- 
blem was  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage  ;  and 
we  are  now  told  that  Sir  John  Fr.mklui  was  the  tii-st 
to  effect  it.  This  is  no  doubt  the  case,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  an  open  way  beyond  being  known  to  the  un- 
;  fortunate  navigator.  As  much  cannot  be  said  of  Sir 
Edward  Parry's  first  expedition,  when  he  (liseo\-ered 
Parry's  Strait,  and  afterwards  crossed  the  meridian  of 
llO"  west,  for  which  he  obtiUned  the  reward  of  £j,000, 
albeit,  as  far  as  practical  results  are  concerned,  this 
first  expedition  may  be  said  to  have  determined  the  ex- 
istence of  a  north-west  pa.ssage  as  much  as  any  that 
have  followed  it :  just  as  much  ;us  when  Sir  E.  M'Clure 
reached  Melville  Island  from  Banks'  Land  in  1852,  or 
when  Lieutenant  Pym  and  Sir  Pi,.  M'Clun;  met,  one 
■coming  from  the  oast  and  the  other  from  the  west,  and 
the  Atlantic  shook  hands  with  the  Pacific,  on  the  Cth 
of  April,  18o3 — one  of  the  most  touching  incidents  in 
Arctic  exploration.  Prince  Hegent's  Inlet  has  been 
since  shown  to  communicate  byBellot  Strait  with  con- 
tinuous sea,  and  Parry's  Strait— or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
Parry  or  Melville  Sound— to  comnmuicate  with  the 
same  sea^by  Prince  of  Wales's  Strait  and  M'Clure's 
Strait.  Captain  Sir  R.  M'Clure  was  no  more  successful 
in  conveying  his  ship  thi-ough  the  strait  that  bears  his 
name,  and  which  lies  between  Bank's  Land  and  Melville 
Island,  than  Pany  was  in  navigating  from  the  east. 


Captain  Collinson,  on  liis  part,  was  no  more  successful 
ill  navigating  his  ship  coming  from  the  west  by  \4ctoria 
Stmit,  between  Victoria  Land  and  King  WillLam 
Island,  to  Lancaster  Sound,  than  Sir  John  Franklin 
was  in  navigatmg  his  ships  through  the  same  strait 
coming  from  the  east.  The  Erebus  and  Terror  were 
beset  in  the  ice  in  Victoria  Strait  in  September.  1846, 
and  were  abandoned  in  the  same  ices  in  April,  1848. 
Almost  all  the  Artie  travellers  have  been  on  the  track 
of  the  north-west  j)assage  ;  none  have  etfected  it,  even 
by  foot  or  sledge,  save  Sir  R.  M'Clure  and  his  party, 
to  whom  the  reward  has  been  justly  decreed,  and  none 
have  succeetled  in  canying  thi'ir  ships  through. 

Su-  F.  L.  M'Clintock  says :  "  With  respect  to  a 
navifjable  north-west  passage,  and  to  the  probability 
of  our  having  been  able  last  season  to  make  any  con- 
siderable advance  to  the  southward,  had  the  barrier  of 
ice  across  the  western  outlet  of  Bellot  Strait  permitted 
us  to  reach  the  <ipoii  water  beyond,  I  think,  judging 
from  what  I  have  since  seen  of  the  ice  in  Franklin 
Strait,  that  the  chances  were  gi'eatly  in  favour  of  our 
reaching  Cape  Herschel,  on  the  south  side  of  King 
William's  Land,  by  passing  (as  I  intended  to  do)  east- 
tvard  of  that  island." 

It  does  not  become  us  to  question  the  judgment  of 
so  ex]ierienced  an  officer  ;  but  we  may  bcs  permitted  to 
.S4iy  that  a  mere  glance  at  the  map  which  accomjianies 
M'Chntock's  naiTative  would  show  that,  if  the  only 
chance  of  navigating  between  the  two  oceans  lay 
through  such  a  devious  channel  as  Ross'  Strait,  Rae 
Strait,  and  Simpson's  Strait,  when  the  wide  Strait  of 
Victoria  wiia  right  before  them,  it  was  a  very  small 
chance  indeed. 

That  which  is  equally  remarkable  is,  that  Sir  R. 
M'Clure,  wlien  he  reached  the  Bay  of  Mercy,  where 
the  Investigator  was  fi-ozen  in  and  abandoned,  was  but 
a  very  short  distance  of  the  jnirallel  attained  by  Parry 
on  the  IGth  of  August,  1820.  Had  he  been  able  to 
efiect  the  remaining  space,  the  north-west  jiassago 
would  have  been  carried  out,  but  liy  two  dift'erent 
ships,  one  coming  from  the  cast,  the  other  from  the 
west,  and  that  in  the  same  strait.  Captain  Collin- 
son, it  may  also  be  remarked,  when  he  reached  his 
farthest  in  Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  which  was  only  a 
trifle  beyond  what  M'Clure  reached  in  the  same  strait, 
attained  nearly  the  same  parallel  of  west  longitude  as 
Sir  Edward  Parry  did  in  the  north  in  1820.  So  that 
the  north-west  passage  was  on  that  occasion  once  more 
nearly  effected  by  two  different  navigators  coming  in 
opposite  directions.  And  that  which  is  almost  equally 
remarkable  is,  that  when  Captain  Collinson  wintered 
in  Cambridge  Bay,  in  Victoria  Land,  in  1852-3,  ho 
explored  the  coast  of  that  laud  along  the  strait  of  the 
same  name,  and  between  it  and  King  William  Island, 
to  a  point  northward,  or  beyond  where  the  Eri  bus  and 
Terror  were  abandoned  in  1848.  It  is  not  at  all  pro- 
bable that,  if  Captain  Collinson  had  jmslied  on  his 
sh^dge  jiarties  to  the  eastward  of  King  William  Island, 
he  would  have  found  any  survivors  of  the  Franklin 
expedition,  but  he  would  have  anticipated  IVI'dintock 
in  ascertaining  their  fate,  if  lie  had  not  discovered  the 
sad  Ijut  interesting  doeumtait  brought  home  by  the 
last-mentioned  intrej'id  traveller. 

Apart  from  these  curiosities  of  Arctic  travel  and  ex- 
jiloration,  quite  enough  has  )x!en  shown,  as  far  as  a 
north-west  passage  is  concerned,  that,  whether  attempted 
by  the  way  of  Banks's  Straits,  Prince  of  Wales  Strait, 
or  by  Fi-anklin  or  M'Clintock's  Channels,  and  then  by 
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"Ross'  or  Victoria  Stvivit,  the  so-calletl  passages  are 
seldom  or  ever  free  from  ice,  and  that  a  number  of 
contingenci<'s  are  essential  to  a  successful  navigation 
from  one  ocean  to  another.  Among  the  first  of  these 
is  tlie  attainment  of  any  one  of  these  before-mentioned 
straitH — a  task  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  and  generally 
entailing  tlie  loss  of  one  season  ;  the  second  is  to  get 
through  the  ice  accumulated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
straits;  and  the  third  is,  supposing  the  season  to  be  one 
of  those  in  which  the  ice  breaks  up,  to  be  exactly  at 
the  spot,  to  move  along  with  the  ttoe  or  pack,  or  to 
fight  thro\igh  it  or  against  it,  as  the  circumstances  may 
lie.  The  abandonmetit  of  the  Investigator,  and  of  a 
whole  s([uadron  of  ships,  by  Sir  Edmund  Belcher,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Erebus  and  Terror  lay  two  years 
beset  in  the  ice  of  Victoria  Strait,  anxiously  waiting 
for  an  opening  which  their  crews  were  never  doomed 
to  see,  show  what  little  hope  there  is  of  an  available 
north-west  passage  ever  being  discovered.  The  thing 
.seems  to  be  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  and  unless  some 
change  of  climate  should  occur  (and  which  is  not  im- 
possible, for  there  are  evidences  of  such  a  change  both 
in  natural  phenomena  and  in  the  fact  of  the  Esqiiimaux 
having  once  dwelt  in  higher  latitudes  than  they  venture 
to  do  at  present),  it  is  not  likely  that  the  north-west 
passage  will  ever  be  navigated. 

There  is  one  further  feet  connected  with  this  ques- 
tion which  has  been  eliminated  by  Captain  M'Clintock's 
voyage,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
that  is,  that  if  Bellot's  Strait  presents  a  navigable 
channel  to  the  west,  it  could  be  reached  by  Hudson 
Strait  and  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  as  well  as  by  Baffin's 
Bay  and  Lancaster  Sound  ;  or,  vice  versd,  if  attained 
from  the  west,  a  ship  could  sail  home  by  Hudson  Strait 
instead  of  Bafiin's  Bay.  It  will  remain  for  Arctic 
travellers  to  determine  whether  the  pack  in  Baffin's 
Bay,  which  has  carried  so  many  ships,  and  the  little 
Fox  the  last  among  them,  back  resistless  to  whence 
they  started,  is  moi-e  difficult  to  overcome  than  the  ice- 
clogged  straits  and  naiTows  which  intervene  between 
Hudson  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of  Boothia.  They  are,  at 
all  events,  in  more  southerly  latitudes. 

A  further  result  of  these  numerous  and  arduous  ex- 
j)editions  has  been  undoubtedly  to  add  considerably  to 
our  geogi-aphical  knowledge,  to  enlarge  the  domains  of 
science,  and  to  create  and  uphold  that  spirit  of  entei*- 
l>rise  and  perseverance  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  yn\l 
never  be  found  wanting  in  the  British  siiilor  or  the 
man  of  science.  Hopes  were  held  out  for  a  time  of 
the  existence  to  the  north  of  an  open  sea,  replete 
with  animal  life,  and  over  which  benignant,  if  not 
balmy  gales,  were  to  waft  even  ordinaiy  sailing 
vessels  from  the  Northern  Ocean  to  Behring's 
Straits,  or  even  round  the  j^circum-polar  regions 
to  the  same  ocean  from  whence  they  proceeded. 
But  these  hopes,  founded,  as  they  were,  upon  but 
partial  recognisances  and  imperfect  data,  arising  from 
accidental  openings  and  an  unusual  congregation  of 
living  things,  have  not  been  doomed  to  be  substantiated. 

Wlule  in  the  present  day  the  line  of  the  northern 
limit  of  the  distribution  of  the  human  race  makes  a 
curve  from  the  coast  of  America  up  and  across  Cock- 
burn  Island  to  still  more  northernly  latitudes  in 
Greenland  (and  M'Clintock  found  the  Arctic  High- 
landers, as  he  calls  them,  of  Cape  York  rapidly 
diminishing  in  numbers  from  famine  ana  disease), 
whales  of  two  or  three  kinds,  narwhals,  walruses,  seals, 
dolphins,  grampus,  cod,  and  various  fish ;  musk  oxen. 


reindeer,  Polar  bears,  Arctic  foxes  and  hares,  geeso, 
ducks,  auks,  divers,  gulls,  and  snow-buntings,  have  all 
been  met  with  in  the  high  latitudes  of  Wellington 
Channel.  But  these  and  other  evidences,  us  those  of 
occaaional  oi)en  water,  drift  wood,  and  Esquimaux  relics, 
are  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  open 
Arctic  Ocean  in  the  circum-polar  regions. 

Captain  Sir  F.  L.  M'Clintock  has,  we  Ijelieve — for  the 
api)endix  to  the  journey  of  the  Fox  has  not  yet  been 
published — corroi)orate(l  the  detei-mination  by  Sir  James 
Ross  of  the  position  of  the  north  magnetic  pole,  by 
which  we  find,  as  in  the  case  with  the  magnetic  equator, 
or  tliat  line  around  the  earth's  central  circumference 
upon  which  the  magnetic  needle  is  horizontal,  and  has 
no  dip,  that  it  does  not  coincide  with  the  tenestrial 
equator,  so  the  point  of  the  vertical  dip  of  the  north 
magnetic  jwle — and  the  same  thing  has  been  obsen-ed  of 
the  south  magnetic  pole — is  by  no  means  coincident  with 
the  geograjjhical  poles.  This  would  tend  to  show  that 
the  position  of  the  magnetic  poles  is  liable  to  change,  and 
this  is  rendered  all  the  more  probable  as  the  lines  of 
greatest  magnetic  intensity  (or  isodynamical  versus 
isoclinial  lines)  present  two  foci  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere— the  one  in  North  America,  and  the  other  in 
Siberia ;  and  these  appear  to  coincide  with  the  two 
points  of  gieatest  cold — phenomena  that  may  vary 
with  the  seasons. 

Materials  for  forming  a  general  conception  of  the 
geological  structure  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago  have 
been  gradually  accumulating,  and  Professor  Haugbton, 
availing  himself  of  the  additional  facts  obtained  by 
M'Clintock,  has  condensed  the  whole  into  a  judicious 
summaiy  and  a  comprehensive  map,  a.s  eloquent  in  it.-i 
distinctive  lines  a-s  the  gaudily  coloured  saxifrages, 
pariyas,  oxyrias,  drabas,  dryas,  papavers,  aud  other 
chaiiicteristic  Ai'ctic  plants,  which  are  so  pleasantly- 
grouped  together  in  Dr.  Sutherland's  account  of  the 
searching  expedition  under  Mr.  Penny,  give  a  general 
idea,  and  that  at  once  glance,  of  the  2)eculiarities  of 
Polar  vegetation. 

Murchison  Promonotory,  which  bounds  Bellot  Strait 
to  the  south,  lias  been  determined  now  to  be  the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  American  continent — its  Arctic 
Cape  Horn.  But,  after  all,  Boothia  is  a  mere  penin- 
sula, like  the  Melville  peninsula ;  its  isthmus  is  even 
narrower,  and  neither  will  ever  be  looked  upon  much 
as  continental  adjuncts. 

Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  has  attached  to  M'Clintock'.s 
naiTative  a  small  map  representing  all  the  lands  and 
seas  of  the  Arctic  region*  to  the  west  of  Lancaster 
Sound  which  were  known  and  laid  down  previous  to 
Franklin's  last  expedition,  and  tlie  unknown  waters 
traversed  by  the  Erebvs  and  Terror  during  the  two 
summers  before  the  ships  were  beset — strange  to  say, 
in  the  most  southerly  latitudes  which  they  attained — 
and  the  novelty,  range,  i-apidity,  and  boldness  of  the 
route.  Sir  Roderick  remarks,  as  thus  delineated,  may 
well  surprise  the  geographer,  and  even  the  most  enter- 
prising Arctic  sailor. 

Captain  M'Clintock  has  also  himself  made  consider- 
able additions  to  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  Arctic 
Archipelago,  besides  determining  the  course  followed 
by  the  Erebus  and  Terror.  He  has  more  particularly 
explored  the  hitherto  unknown  coast-line  of  Boothia, 
southwards  from  Bellot  Strait  to  the  magnetic  pole, 
delineated  the  southern  part  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
laid  down  the  whole  of  King  William  Island,  and 
determined  the  existence  of  a  new  and  capacious,  but 
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ice-choked,  channel  between  Victoiia  Land  and  Prince 
of  Wales  Island. 

An  innneiisb  number  of  new  names  have  been  thus 
adiled  to  the  maps— it  is  grievous  to  think  they  are 
little  more  than  names,  for  few  of  them  indicate  a  site 
inhabited  by  human  beings,  or  a  point  of  any  interest 
or  importance  whatsoever,  except  as  'leacons  to  s;ive 
the  future  explorer  from  destruction.  Captain  M'Clin- 
toek  ha.«,  however,  shown  unusual  judgment  and  good 
taste  in  the  designations  wliich  he  has  bestowed  upon 
places.  Hitherto,  all  the  great  blocks  of  1  ind,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  have  been  devoted  to  tiie  Admi- 
ralty, or  to  those  in  power,  from  that  lively  sense 
of  gratitude  which  is  said  to  anticipate  favoin-s  to  come. 
The  exceptions  are  Boothia,  North  Somerset,  North 
Devon,  Griiinel  Land,  and  a  few  others.  M'Clintock 
has  not  only  rendered  justice  to  real  gratitude  in  atnx- 
ing  tlie  names  of  Ackland,  Murchison,  Fitzroy,  Pasley, 
De  la  Roquette,  and  other  suppoi-ters  of  Arctic  re- 
search, to  various  ])oints,  but  he  has  honoiu-ed  science 
in  tlie  pei-sonsof  Brodie  and  Livingstone;  and  he  has  not 
even  forgotten  the  claimsof  literature,  for  we  have  now  a 
I'oiut  Charles  Dickens  and  a  Point  Thackeray  in  the  Arc- 
tic Ai-chipelago,  where  the  Melvilles,  and  the  Dundases 
■md  the  IJatliursts,  and  the  Barrows  have  hitherto  had  it 
all  their  own  way.  Pity  it  is  that  callous  map-makers 
will,  ill  future  atlases,  clip  and  crop  this  redundancy 
of  Arctic  nomenclature  with  an  iron  pen,  and  leave 
nothing  but  what  has  a  geographical  meaning  and  im- 
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port,  not  a  mere  human  one.  It  is  to  be  legrettcd  that 
the  name.s  of  the  leaders  of  the  expeditii  ns  were  not 
attached  at  the  onset  to  the  discoveries  originally 
effected  by  them,  or  by  those  associatetl  with  them. 
We  shouhl  then  have  Parry's  Land,  Ross  Lii'id,  Frank- 
lin Land,  Richardsim  Land,  Beechey  Land,  Kelley, 
CoUinson,  M'Clure,  Austin,  Belcher,  Osboru,  M'Clin- 
tock,  Ingletield,  and  Rae  Lands ;  worthy  monuments 
to  the  gallantry  and  devotion  of  those  who,  themselves 
and  their  companions,  ran  so  many  risks,  and  suffered 
so  many  privations  and  hardships  in  first  dc-termining 
their  existence — results  in  now  notorious  instances 
achieved  only  by  the  most  heroic  sacrifice  of  life. 

It  is  vain,  however,  to  reflect  or  to  uir)ralise  upon  iill 
the  infinitesimal  bearings  of  Arctic  exploration.  It 
has  the  deep  attraction  of  enterprise  and  adventure 
attached  to  it.  It  is  indelibly  imprinted  in  the  more 
noble,  aspiring  and  humane  attributes  of  our  natun>. 
The  mere  notion  breathes  of  romance,  heroism,  and 
glory.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  civilised  nature  to  jjant 
after  the  Unknown,  and  in  future  times  the  Russians, 
as  they  pi'ogress  in  enterprise  and  enlightenment,  will 
probably  explore  the  lofty  and  extensive  lands  that 
have  been  seen  north  of  Behring's  Straits,  with  the 
same  zeal,  if  not  the  same  indomitable  courage  and 
power  of  endurance,  that  the  British  have  exhibited  in 
tracing  their  Arctic  Archipelago  amidst  the  snow,  tlie 
rce,  and  winter  gloom  of  the  Polar  regions. 
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TiRfT    View    of    Daimatii — Dalmatian     XATioNALixr — 

SlTlATIOX  AND  ASTECT  OP  UaCUSA — TlIB  KSIOHl'  OV  | 
ItOMAN'CE,  OutANDO— GCABD  HOUSE  AND  CLOCK  TOWEU—  j 
KlCUABD    CCEVB    DB     IvION — CnUBCHES     AND     CONVENTS — 

KoaTS— Uaousan  Society. 

The  Alps  and  the  Apennines  of  Italy,  as  well  an  the 
Parnassus  of  Greece,  are  all  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
range  of  mountains.  The  chain  begins  ui  Calabria, 
and  for  a  space  keeps  nearer  to  the  Adriatic  than  to 
the  Neapolitan  waters ;  but,  at  San  Marino,  crosses 
over  to  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  sweeping  round  Pied- 
mont, towers  up  into  the  Alps ;  then,  running  east- 
wards, passes  down  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
so  onwards  through  A  Ibania  and  Greece,  till  it  termi- 
nates in  the  .i^gean  at  the  marbled  steep  of  Cape 
Sunium. 

The  modern  and  Slaavic  names  of  these  Illyrian 
Apennines,  that  run  down  the  east  of  the  Adriatic— 
sometimes  approaching  and  sometimes  receding  from 
the  sea-shore— is  the  Vellebitch.  The  narrow  strip 
of  territory,  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  Avhich  inter- 
venes between  the  Vellebitch  and  the  Adriatic,  is 
Dalmatia,  and  on  the  other  sides  are  Croatia,  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina  and  Montenegro,  provinces  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  albeit  the  latter  upholds  a  greater  amount  of 
independence  than  most  other  so-called  Tm-kish  pro- 
vinces. 


It  was  at  Carlstadt,  in  Hungary,  I\[r.  A.  A.  Patoii 
relat<'s,i  in  the  month  of  November,  18i'J,  that  1  took 
my  j)lace  in  the  weekly  diligence  that  runs  fiom  Vi- 
enna to  Zara,  the  cai)ital  of  Dalmatia.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  Adriatic,  even  the  most  unobservant 
traveller  must  have  perceived  that  we  wei'o  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  southern  region.  The  peasants  wore  tlio 
classic  saudal.  In  the  midst  of  the  faces  of  Slaavic 
form,  those  with  the  regular  features,  which  are  the 
rule  in  Italy  and  the  exception  to  the  north  of  the 
Alps,  grew  more  frequent.  Fresh  Zara  almonds  were 
presented  at  a  hedge  beer-house  ;  and  so  strong  grew 
this  feeling  before  crossing  the  last  mountain-ridge, 
that  I  even  fancied  that  all  the  birds  flew  to  the  south- 
wards. 

At  length,  just  before  dawn,  on  the  third  morning 
after  leaving  Carlstadt,  I  woke  up  in  tlie  diligence, 
which  had  stopped  to  change  horses  at  the  itost-houso 
on  the  top  of  the  Vellebitch ;  my  limbs  were  be- 
luimbed  with  cold,  in  spite  of  great  coat  and  lined 
cloak,  and  a  keen  wind  saluted  me  as  I  stepped  out  of 
the  carriage  in  deep  snow.  The  chill,  clear,  starry 
heavens  enabled  me  to  see  that  I  had  gained  the  sum- 
mit of  a  pass  bordered  with  pines  and  surmounted 


'  Higlilamls  and  Islands  of  tlio  Ailriatic,  inelmlini^  Dnlmiitiii, 
Croatia,  and  the  Soutiieru  Provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Uy 
A.  A.  I'liton. 
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■with  jiinnades  of  rock  ;  f.ntl  a  square  block  of  stone 
on  wy  left  attracting  my  attention,  I  held  the  hiTitcrn 
to  't,  and  read  on  one  side,  "Croatia,"  and  on  the 
re/ei'se,  "Dalmatia."  A  thrill  of  c-atisfaetion  passed 
thi'ough  me  as  I  felt  myself  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
and  interesting  field  of  study ;  and  +he  foretaste  of 
novel  scenes  and  strange  manners  rene\?ed  the  illusions 
of  youthful  travel.  Seeing  a  dull  red  charcoal-fire 
gleaming  through  thi^  -winiiow  of  a  hut  on  my  right, 
in  which  sat  a  watoh  of  frontier  guards,  I  entc^red  and 
warmed  myself,  the  ct  uductor  preferring  to  make  t!ie 
descent  hy  daylight. 

As  Ire-entered  the  coach,  the  hlue  diamond-studded 
night  had  disappeared  as  a  <lream  ;  and  as  the  dawn 
approached,  the  silver  icicles  glistened  on  the  dark- 
green  branches  of  the  mountain-pines.  As  we  tra- 
versed the  summit  of  the  ridge,  one  snowy  jieak  after 
anothi'r  was  lighti'd  up  with  the  orciak  of  d.iy  ;  and  a 
turn  of  the  road  at  length  bringing  us  to  that  side  of 
the  V(^lleli.tch  which  fronted  the  Adriatic,  Dalmatia, 
in  all  her  peculiarity,  lay  stretched  liefore  me.  Here 
was  no  tantalising  Uescent  of  long  naiTow  valleys,  as 
in  lU\,\y.  To  the  eye,  the  transition  from  the  world  of 
the  Ncjrth  to  the  world  of  the  South  was  iiniuediate. 
Like  the  traveller  who,  after  th.c  painful  gyrations  of 
a  liigh  tower,  cmergi>?.  fi-oni  darkn.'ss  to  the  bird's-eye 
vit'w  of  a  nc^v  and  curious  city,  I  Lad  the  whole  space, 
from  tlie  liill-tops  to  the  distant  islands,  before  me  at  a 
single  glance.  A  long,  deep  gash  in  the  land,  parallel 
with  tlic  niountsun,  was  the  Canal  of  the  Morlacks,  a 
gulf  if  the  ser.,  ilLo  a  wide  river  flowing  betwecu  its 
))a'iks.  /lira,  Beucovatz,  Nona — pliiiii  and  mountain, 
city  and  s"a — were  all  lieforc  n'.c.  The  sun  rose  apace  ; 
the  mist  cleared  away  from  the  distant  island  capes  ; 
the  snow  died  a  lingering  death  as  we  sunk  to  the 
teinperatu-e  of  the  !,';enial  Adriatic;  and  the  wind, 
eoiuljated  as  a  bitter  enemy  an  honi'  ago,  I'^ew  a  gentle 
truce,  and  was  invited  as  a  friend.  Yesterday  morn- 
ing, on  awaking,  the  curi'ige-wheels  were  lattlingovei 
a  road  eris]  led  with  Jiard  frost;  and  the  pointeil  s|iiro 
of  a  (Jr.iatian  church  rose,  clear  and  distinct,  out  of 
the  gray  iind  crinig''i>  dista'ice.  Obrovn/zo,  a  small 
town,  to  which  wc  now  'ii;.5c>nded,  h.id  the  campanile 
of  the  u-outli  of  the  Alps  ;  and  in  the  donuistic  archi- 
tecture of  the  town  i  at  once  j-eeognised  the  Venetiau 
character :  liere  th.  rharm  was  not  that  of  mere 
novelty,  but  sweet  recognition  of  the  fc.itures  of  an 
old  .mil  well-boloved  friend,  recalling  days  of  enjoy- 
ment, mingled  with  instruction. 

]jut  the  greatest  enriosity  was  the  road  by  which  I 
had  etiectod  my  deseoht.  The  Vellebiteh,  instci-.i  of 
sloping  dor.'ii  to  tlie  eoa-^t,  !>renks  off  wit'i  ;  u  ahrupt- 
ncss  that  bori'.iTS  on  the  DreeJ'it^iUS,  and  must  have 
tasked  the  '..lOi'gie'  cf  the  most  scientifu^  road-nmker. 
With  the  expert,  .ice  of  the  Simplon,  the  St.  Gotha, 
and  the  others  leading  over  the  Alps,  the  Vellebiteh 
is  the  most  perfect  ol  'ill,  and,  viewed  iroin  b.'low  the 
road,  appe  irs  like  a  giv;antic  staircase  cut  in  the  face 
of  a  rock.  One  greit  blank  in  the  landscape  to  which 
we  descended  was  , I  ecantiu-  ,s  of  vegetation :  the  air 
was  warm,  the  colours  clear,  brilliant  and  s.ivHiorn  ; 
but  the  scatterc'i  tigs  and  olives,  the  re<l  earth  mitigled 
witii  rock,  iiiid  the  starved  i>hriilibi>ry,  formed  a 
connterpoisi  that  told  nu.  not  ',«  forgot  my  nativ( 
..  (hiro-cl.id  not  til. 

Obro'.  az/o  is  situated  on  the  lips  of  a  }  wning  laii  I- 
cvack,  through  which  a  Khini^  or  Danufio  would  I.>.vo 
f-piicu  enough  tw  How  ;  but  tho  intense  grceu  of  the 
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motionless  ■>vaters  shows  that  there  is  more  of  s.alt  sea 
than  of  fn'sh  water  to  lloat  those  banpies  that  liiy 
along  the  quay. 

Nothing  in  Christian  Europe  is  so  picturesque  as  the 
Dalmatian  peasant's  dress ;  for  he  weara  not  the 
trousers  or  pantaloons  and  nnind  hat  of  Austria  or 
Hungarv,  but  a  dn^ss  analogous  to  that  of  the  old 
Turk.  Tall,  muscular,  and  vigorous,  with  red  fez  on 
his  head  and  huge  jistols  in  his  belt,  we  recognise  the 
Slaavofthe  Adriatic — the  brother  of  the  Servian  in 
blooi.,  in  language,  and  also,  to  a  eonsideralile  extent, 
in  religion  ;  but  wliile  the  varnish  of  civilisation  in 
Serviais  txermnn  .'ind  new,  here  it  h  much  older,  and 
has  come  from  Venice.  The  graceful  dialect  which 
Goldoni  lias  immortalised  is  as  indigenous  in  the 
Eoman  races  of  Dalmatia  as  in  Venice  ;  and  the  High 
c+reet  of  Olirovazzo  looks  like  a  dry  alley  in  one  of  the 
islands  >,f*^b'  Lagoon,  or  of  some  of  those  neighbouring 
villages  of/.errajirma  with  which  the  pencil  of  Caiuiletti 
has  so  charmingly  familiuiisod  us. 

liut  before  we  ].i<iceed  farther  let  ns  pause  to  trace 
the  an*-  ■■ouon  ,s  of  this  curious  social  marriage  that 
Carries  tlu  oiiid  alternately  from  the  heights  of  the 
Balkan  to  the  mouths  of  the  ISrenta. 

A  dark  mist  hangs  over  the  nationality  of  Dalmatia 
previous  to  the  Roman  conijuest  by  Augustus  ;  but  it 
is  proiiable  that  the  language  was  Thraeian — that  is  to 
Eay,  the  ]iarent  of  that  diah^ct  which  formerly  covered 
a  greater  part  of  tlie  countries  between  the  Black  and 
till!  Adriatic  Seas  ;  a  <lialeet  which,  related  to  the 
(ii-eek,  J'oiiian,  and  Slaavic  languages,  had  something 
of  them  all. 

The  pre-Uoman  period  ap]iears  to  have  been  one  of 
free  republics  ;  anil,  from  the  mountainous  nature  of 
the  territory  and  the  unruly  "jiiiit  of  the  jieople,  it 
was  long  before  Dalmatia  was  completely  subjugated 
to  the  Roman  jiower.  Jt  wa.--  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  on  tlie  occasion  of  the  levying  of  recruits 
to  the  legions  destined  ;br  (ieiinaiiy,  that  the  whole 
coast  ro<e  to  shake  oil'  the  yoke  of  Imperial  Rome, 
"  The  Roma",  dominion,"  said  Bato,  the  leader  of  the 
revolt,  "is  insupportable  to  the  jieo)iIe  of  lllyi'ia.  To 
the  loss  of  our  fortunes  and  liberties  we  nuist  add  that 
of  tli^  blood  of  our  children,  dearer  to  our  hearts  than 
eitiier.  Up,  then,  Illyri;iiis !  and,  renuMiibering  our 
ancient  frc'doni.  let  us  iirelcr  an  honourable  death  to 
the  servitude  of  Rome," 

The  C'  itest  was  niaintained  with  vigour  for  many 
vears ;  at  length  Cernanieus  and  Tiberius  suctessfully 
inppressed  tho  revolt,  and  a  li  "ge  Roman  colonisation 
gave  a  new  character  to  the  east  of  the  Adriatic. 

Tlio  introdiictici  of  Christi.'inity  forms  the  next 
grout  i;\ent  in  the  history  of  Didmatia ;  and  the 
advent  of  i'aiil,  who  had  lieen  preceded  by  Titus,  is 
thus  reconled  by  him.si^lf  :  "  Through  mighty  signs  and 
wondei-s,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  (iod  ;  so  that 
from  .Jiirnsaleiii,  and  round  idiout  unto  lllyricum,  I 
Have  fully  ]ireached  the  gi.,-]iel  of  Chi'ist."'  'I'liere  can 
IpO  no  (l',:u!it  that  J^almatia  was  one  of  the  first 
eountries  that  embraced  Christiiinily  ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Diocletian  a  nuijority  W(<r(?  (L'iiristians.  In  no  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  diimitii  lis  were  the  pei-sceutions 
of  that  I'lniperor  more  severe  than  in  his  own;  and 
iu  liO.)  nil  the  Christian,  liisliops  of  Dalmatia  were 
executed. 

To  the  \  icisHitudes  of  tlie  reigns  oi'  Constantino  and 
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Julian  succeeded  the  jx-rmanent  establishment  of  Chris-  !  isthmus.  The  ancient  port  of  the  city  itself  was  fitted 
tianity  •  and  in  the  year  400  we  find  St.  Jerome,  an  only  for  the  galleys  of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle  age.-;; 
Illyrian  bv  birth,  organising  the  hierarchy  over  all  the  but,  half  a  mile  otl',  is  tlie  beautiful  harbour  of  Gravosa, 
hifddands  anil  islands  of  Dalmatia  ;  and  .S'>  on  to  his  \  which,  like  Cattaro,  further  to  the. soutli,  is  a  land-locked 
di-ath  ill  4-0.  But  the  political  fabric  of  the  empire  anchorage  where  a  fleet  of  three  deckers  can  lie  safe 
■was  totterin"  tr)  its  fall.  Dalmatia  lying  out  of  the  I  from  the  accidents  of  the  sea.  Cattaro,  says  Paton,  is 
way  of  the  main  armies  of  Attila  and  the  invaders,  sublime,  but  Gravosa  is  beautiful:  and  Sir  J.  Gardner 
•was  at  tirst  less  exposed  than  Italy  ;  but  sever.d  i  Wilkinson  speaks  of  the  valley  of  Ombla,  which  ojiens 
irrupti-iii:  of  the  Sliiuvs  from  the  Carpathians  took  on  the  Uay  of  Gi-avos.i,  as  one  of  +ho  most  beautiful 
iila-'e  ill  the  Hftlt  and  sixth  centuries;  and  in  the  .spots  in  Da!  niatia.^  No  uiomitaiiis  ti>wer  in  the  dis- 
bciniii' _  of  the  seventh  century,  the  A\"ars.  an  tance,  but  then- is  a  steep  accidented  sliore,  along  which 
Asiatic  race,  pouring  in  a  mass  over  Dalmatia,  joined  is  scattered  a  ]irofusioii  of  Italian  villas,  with  that  pecu- 
the  rutliiess  lust  of  destnictiou  to  the  cupidity  of  ;  liar  tone  of  land.scape  ami  vegetation  which  is  seen  in 
•wealth.  Bait  the  ii  vars  were  in  their  turn  subdued  1  Gaeta  and  Castelinare,  but  which  no  minuteness  of 
)>v  the  Croats,  who  have  proved  permanent  settlers;  1  description  can  conviy  a  ]ierfeet  conception  of. 
and  with  the  tinal  destruction  of  Epidaurus  and  Salona,  '       Kagusa,  the  eajiital  of  one  of  tlie  four  cirooli  or  de- 


tlie  principal  Eoiuan  cities,  and  tlie  subjugation  of  the 
whole  coast,  coinmeiices  the  modern  history  of  Dal- 
matia, mid  tlie  final  adoption  of  the  Cront  language 
and  nationality,  although  the  Latin  language,  in  a 
vulgar  form,  lingered  in  Ragusa  and  Zara  to  the 
eleventh  century. 

A  patriarchal  Slaavic  state  was  now  constituted, 
gov.Miied  by  Bans  anii  Zhupans.  The  nominal  sove- 
ri'ignty  of  Constantinople  was  acknowkHlged ;  but  in 
matter-  of  tiiith  Dalmatia  remained  true  to  the 
aiitliority  of  the  West,  and  received  from  Rome,  and 
not  from  Constantinople,  her  spu-itnal  conductor,^.  At 
hMgtli,  in  'J70,  Duke  Dircialaav  first  received  the 
ensigns  of  royalty  from  the  Empei'or  Basil,  and  Croatia 
and  D.'ilmatia  henceforth  became  a  kinsdom. 


partments  of  Dalmatia,  is  a  highly  interesting  city,  both 
from  its  history  and  its  appearance.  The  houses  have 
much  the  char.-ictc.'r  of  Venetian  buildings  ;  and  there 
is  an  air  of  former  wealth  about  it,  which  inspires  a 
feeling  of  regi'ct  for  its  bye-gone  gi-eatness.  The  etl'eei 
of  earthquakes,  visible  at  every  turn — the  melancholy 
records  of  the  '>"-t  -icc.dl  the  dreadful  siiireriiigs  en- 
dured by  the  llagusans  :  and  the  streets,  paved  with 
fragments  of  stone,  bearing  imperfect  inscriptions  and 
family  arms,  seem  intended  to  show  the  inhaliitauts  the 
possibdity  of  a  recurrence  of  similar  inistortunes. 

■  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  winged  lion  of  St.  ^fark 
ceases  to  appear  ;  and  the  ab.seuee  (  f  this  eiiililem  ot' 
Venetian  subjtigation,  the  boast  of  the  Ragusans,  can- 


not fail  to  inspire  everyone  with  respect  for  a  peopl(> 
On  tlie  death  of  Zwoiioiuir,  the  last  native  king,  in    who   preserved  their  country  from   the  all-absorbing 
IIUO,    the    Croats  and    Dalmatians,  unable  to   agree    power  of  Venice. 

"I  hmded,"  says  Paton,  "and  getting  ])orters  to  convey 


■'inoiig  themselves  on  the  choice  of  a  successor,  and 
fearing  the  rising  amtoioM  of  Venice,  turned  for  pro- 
ti'ctioii  rather  to  the  vigorous  kingdom  of  Ifuiigary 
than  to  Constautinoiile  —  that  lean  and  sli]>[>ered 
|iantalonii  of  the  great  Roman  emjiire,  once  so  robust 
in  arm>  and  august  in  magistracy  ;  and  thence  Hungary 
and  Croatia  becivme  mocIu  rajnii.  Rut  the  Hungarian 
Gos-ei'uieiit  was  of  an  entirely  Asiatic  clia.'actcr  ,  they 
encamped,  but  did  not  colonise;  the  tribute  was  col- 
lected, and  the  country  governed;  but  except  a  few 
remains  of  feudal  castles,  and  a  few  charters  geiic- 
naisly  endowing  the  Churcli,  there  i-  little  in  Dalmatia 
to  record  their  exiatenee. 

(jluite  dillcreiit  ,vas  the  iin|ire.ss  of  Venice  on  Dal- 
matia. Long  and  blomiy  were  her  contests  with 
Hungary  for  its  possession.  It  was  on  the  walls  of 
Zara,  in  13J.),  that  IMariiio  Faliero  earned  his  laurels 
by  tlie  inos'.  daring  assault  in  the  annals  of  the  king- 
dom, an-',  opened  for  liinisolf  the  avoniie  to  that 
exercise  of  the  highest  jiowers  of  the  state,  and  ex- 
periom  J  of  the  last  vengc:oie.>  of  the  law,  which  leaves 
a  blaii.c  in  the  portrait  gallery  of  the  Diicid  Palace  of 
Veiii'  e,  but  has  furnished  an  immortal  theme  for  the 
pen  ol'  a  r.yron.  Everywhere  the  arts  of  Venice 
followed  in  the  trace  of' her  arms.  In  the  public 
mo  luments,  as  well  as  in  the  domestic  nrehitci'ture,  and 
c.  u  ill  Iho  stronghohlM  of  the  coast,  constructed  by 
Sa  nmieheli,  we  admire  the  taste  and  genius  of  the 
ar.ist  combined  with  the  skill  of  the  engineer. 

Dalmatia  renmined  V  netinn  to  the'expivy  of  that 
I'.'pubhe  ill  1707,  and,  alter  various  vicissitudes,  is  now 
uii  integral  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

Hiigiisa,  the  chief  port  although  not  the  capital— the 
lmad-(puirter.s  of  the  Austrian  oilicials  lieiiig  at  Zara  — 
of  Dalmatia,  is  situated  on  tiie  .southern  side  of  u  siuiill 


my  lujrsj.ige,  for  no  carriage  was  to  be  si'eii,  tollowed 
tlifai  up  the  narrow  valley  at  the  end  of  the  bay  by 
an  excellent  road,  until  I  arrived  at  the  to]i  of  the  hill. 
from  which  the  walls  of  the  veneiiible  Kagusa  were 
ch'arly  visilde — but  what  'ofty  and  solid  masonry, 
having  in  some  places  sixty  and  seventy  t'eet  of  sheei 
upright  construction  ! — and  the  angle  next  the  land, 
and  overlooked  by  the  hill  above,  fortified  by  an  enor- 
mous round  tower,  a  most  picturesque  relic  of  the  in 
terval  betwei-n  the  rude  middle  ages  and  the  niodcrnarl 
ol' foriilicitioii.  (.SVc  |i,  4'J.)  After  entering;  a  ponderous 
gate,  I  found  myself  in  (he  highstrei't  oi'  liagusa,  eidleii 
by  themselves  Stradone,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be 
seen  in  all  Dalmatia  tor  width  and  excellence  o!"  its 
construction.  Not  far  from  the  gate  is  the  hotel  Alia 
Coi'ona,  where  1  got  a  good  room,  and  was  treated  witli 
great  ei\  ility  ;  but  in  all  other  respects  it  was  dclicien; 
in  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  even  a  tolcriilile 
hotel.  IV'ing  the  only  one  in  the  town,  I  removed  to 
|)rivate  lodgings  in  the  house  ol'  a  rcsjiectable  widov. 
lady,  wliosi  father  had,  some  forty  years  before,  been 
consul  of  the  reptdilic  of  Ragusa  at  Smyrna." 

Ragusa  is  situated  iiiion  a  narrow  space  tli.it  inter- 
venes between  a  high  chain  of  hills  and  the  sea  ;  niiil 
standing  on  tho  outer  side  of  the  city,  next  the  sea,  it-, 
domes  and  campaniles,  seen  agaiiis(  th"  mountain  side, 
have  a  most  piettire.sipie  appearanci).  The  spaei!  ii: 
Vihieh  tlie  city  is  built  being  .so  smiill,  the  houses  are 
lofty,  and  the  streets  in  general  narrow,  but  clean  and 
well  paved  ;  and  in  no  city  of  so  Hiiiall  a  size  can  so 
many  elegant  editices  be  seen  cuugregatod  togother. 
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Yet  do  the  streets  look  deserted  ;  grass  grows  between 
the  stones ;  and  the  absenee  of  that  aetivity,  which 
iiidieates  a  flourishing  trade,  sadly  contrasts  with  the 
evident  signs  of  its  ancient  prosperity,  in  the  style  of 
its  bxiildings. 

The  main  street,  called  Stradoneby  some,  the  Corso 
by  others,  is  about  1000  feet  in  length,  extending  in  a 
straight  line  through  the  town  from  the  western  to  the 
sea  gate.  It  is  of  proportionate  width,  with  a  commo- 
dious side  pavement,  and  the  houses  are  regidar  and 
good,  though  of  unpretending  architecture.  At  the 
west  end  are  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  the  Fran- 
ciscan Convent,  and  a  public  fountain  ;  and  at  the  other 
extremity  are  the  Clock  Tower,  the  Custom  House,  and 
a  small  s(|uare ;  between  them  and  the  Cathedral 
another  spacious  street  meets  this  at  right  angles,  and 
extends  from  thi^  Cathedral  to  the  Palace. 

The  rest  of  the  streets  are  nari'ow,  and  some  have 


'  8tei)s,  as  at  Curzola  ;  but  they  are  not  less  clean  and 
well  paved,  and  some  of  them  present  very  picturesque 
vistas.  The  houses  are  strongly  built,  and  of  excellent 
stone ;  many  have  the  handsome  balconies,  with  treble 

I  windows,  common  in  Venetian  towns.  Before  some  of 
the  snialler  houses,  in  the  back  streets,  are  \ines,  trained 

;  over  lattice  work,  which  gives  them  »  cheerful  appear- 
ance, the  more  so  from  their  contra.st  to  the  ruined 
walls  of  those  destroyed  by  the  great  eartliquake  in 
1CG7.     Many  never  have  been  built  up  again. 

The  principal  buildings  at  Ragusa  are  the  Palace, 

,  Custom  House,  Cathedral,  Franciscan  Convent,  tht> 
Jesuits,  aftervvards  the  Schuole  Pie,  and  many  other 
churches  and  convents,  which  are  so  numerous  that 
they  occupy  a  very  large  portion  of  the  whole  city. 
In  no  place,  indeed,  is  the  profusion  of  sacred  l>uildings 

I  greater  than  at  Ragusa ;  and  when  it  is  remembered 

'  that  every  noble  family  had  its  own  chapel,  we  cease 
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to  wonder  at  the  number,  or  at  the  merit  elaimc.!  by 
the  Ragusans  of  being  "the  supporters  of  religion, 
and  the  authority  of  the  clergy." 

The  Palace  (.S'ot  iUnalmtioa  above),  which  is  in 
the  Florentine  style,  is  interesting  from  its assoeiations, 
having  existed  iluiing  tlie  most  tiourisliing  days  of  the 
■.('public.  It  -ivas  the  lesideuee  of  the  chief  of  the 
state,  called  ot  different  times,  Priore,  C'onte,  and 
Rottore,  and  ia  now  occupied  ity  the  Cajio  ( 'ircolare 
or  Governor  of  the  district  of  Jiagusa.  The  origiiial 
building  was  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  great  tires, 
which  hii|>peiied  in  102.'t,  lliDO,  and  \\')^,  si>  that  it  does 
not  tiato  previous  to  the  fifteenth  century,  no  portion 
111'  it  liaving  been  saved  from  tlie  last  lire,  except  tlie 
treasury  and  arcliivi's.  Hir  .1.  (iardner  Wilkinson 
refers  the  coluunis,  recorded  by  Appendini  (to  which 
tradition  grants  its  adherence)to  have  been  brought  from 
l'"pidauriis,  and  upon  the  caT.ilal  of  one  of  which  is  the 
curious  rej)resenlMtion  of  a  chemist  at  his  labours  (the 
supposed^Esculapius),  to  the  sixteenth  century,     (tien 


illnstration,   juigo  G-4).     The  .'ourt  within  i      '^cw  in 
the  centre,  and  surrounded  by  a  corridor  on  j 
It  has  a  handsome  staircase  on  tme  side,  and  roum.  tlio 
upper  corridor  ina  another  corridor  ;  the  whole  very 
similar  to  some  if  the  palaces  of  Italy. 

The  massive  Roniau  :'>'<;hes,  the  curious  middle-aged 
sculptures,  the  spirit  of  Gothic  detail  haunting  the  ic- 
vival  of  the  forms  of  antiquity,  render  it  a  most 
pictures(iuo  and  original  ediiice,  and  denote  the  tran- 
sition of  taste  when  the  beauties  of  antique  art  were 
perceived  and  admired,  but  approached  without  conli- 
dence  or  experience.  There  sat  the  chief  in  grave 
council  or  auitnated  debate,  received  ambassadors,  re- 
presented tiio  state,  and  devised  those  wise  measures 
which  iireservod  the  little  eommonwealth  unscathed 
liy  the  misfortinie  of  the  suri'ounding  provinces,  from 
Iht^  dark  ages  up  to  tlie  tirst  year  of  the  present  cou- 
tmy. 

ilnder  tlie  colonnade  of  the  ])alaco  is  tlie  great 
gate  of  cast  bronze,  ita  rivets  and  kuockors  the  m 
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plusuUraoi'  florid  elaboration;  and  beydud  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  vaulted  entrancf  is  seen  the  court-yard, 
with  a  Hood  of  lif,'ht  fdling  on  the  green  bronze  bust 
of  Michel  Prazatto,  one  of  the  merchant  jjrinccs  of 
Ragusa,  and  a  munificent  donor  to  tlie  republic.  Close 
byTs  a  square  kind  of  pillar,  once  used  for  supporting 
the  dagstati'of  the  standard  of  St.  Biagio,and  in  front 
is  the  figure  of  a  knight  in  plate  armour,  representing 
Roland  or  (Jrlando,  aud  which  formerly  stood  on  the 
Piazza  before  tlie  Custom  House  and  Cathedral  near 
the  sea-gate ;  and  rouud  it  a  small  space  was  railed  olf 
between  four  columns,  where  public  edicts  were  i)ro- 
claimed.  This  peculiar  symbol  of  jurisdiction  is  cum  ais, 
but  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  the  favourite  hero 
of  German,  French,  and  Italian  romance  should  have 
obtained  the  same  traditional  lion.iurs  in  Dalmatia. 

The  Piazza  of  Ragusa  is,  lik((  that  at  Venice,  beyond 
all  comparison  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  town. 
"  Ragusa,"  says  I'atou,   "  is  the  place  where  the  mar- 


riage of  Slaavic  vigour  aud  Italian  I'lcgance  has  been 
cunsummatc'd.  The  language,  the  nationality,  and  the 
manners  of  tne  mass  of  the  people,  are  Illyrian,  but 
Illyrian  conjugated  with  Italy's  hap]iiest  moods  and 
tenses  of  eni'.iellishment.  Servia  and  her  woods  call 
up  little  of  tne  past,  and  tlie  Servian  awaits  a  great 
futurity.  Ragusa,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  from 
her  taste,  her  lejirning,  her  science,  her  wealth,  her 
commerce,  and  the  long  roll  of  illustrious  men  she  pro- 
duced in  every  walk  of  life,  earned  the  tith'  of  tlio 
Slaavic  Athens.  Wealth,  commerce,  science,  ami  po])U- 
lation,  have  melted  away,  but  the  outward  city  still 
remains  to  nourish  the  patriotism  of  the  Ragusan." 

As  the  Venetian,  standing  in  the  Piazzt^tta  of  his 
cajutal,  re. Is  the  history  of  the  great  republic  in  the 
monuments  around  him,  so  the  concentratiou  of  cdi- 
lict'S  of  various  styles  forming  the  Piazza  of  Ragusa 
record,  on  an  humbler  scale  of  architecture,  the  glori- 
ous  antecedents  of  this  meritorious   republic.      The 
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Ogana,  or  Custoni  House,  an  exten.-ive  pile  of  Gothic 
Bhitecture  without,  and  likt'  an  Oriental  khan  with- 
,  carries  the  nnnd  to  the  period  when  the  factories  of 
le  republic  of  Ragusa,  with  separate  and  independent 
nrisdictioiis,  were  spread  over  all  Turkey  in  Europe, 
,Jien  Constantinople  was  as  yet  uneouquorod  by  Jlu- 
«umnad  11.,  when  Hagiisa,  the  weak  but  determined 
«»ponont  of  Venice,  was  iu  high  favour  at  the  court 
of  Adrianeple,  and  boasted  those  capitulations  with 
the  Porte  which  were  tlu^  germs  of  modern  consular 
jurisdiction. 

In  mast  other  towns  one  gets  readily  to  the  open 
quay,  not  so  in  the  wall-girt  Rag>i>a.     A  single  arch- 
way opens  to  the  jiort,  which  is  very  small,  scarcely 
l»rge_  cninigh  for  liaU-a-dozen   s<iuare-riggcd    vessels; 
Jjul,  indeed,  all  ships,  ineludiig  v,lie  steamer,  prefer  the 
Jtoacious  and  secure  bay  of  Oiavosa.     At  the  entrance 
Jf  the  {.ort,  in  a  niche  of  the  rampart,  is  the  statue  of 
»in  Hiagio  or  Haint  Plasius,  to  whom  tlio  cathedral  is 
,|lso  dedicated,  and  who  cueeeeded  St.  Sorgius  and  St, 


Bacchus  a.s  protector  and  patron  saint  of  Riignsa. 
Appendini,  the  chronicler  of  Ragusa,  says,  "Nothing 
can  be  more  reasonable  or  just  than  the  devotion  of 
tlio  Ragusans  to  this  saint,  for  his  patronage  has  proved 
most  ]U'ompt  and  ellicacious  in  a  tlupusand  private  and 
public  calamities." 

The  Custom  Hou.se  stands  at  the  eastern  or  port 
extremity  of  the  main  street,  dose  to  the  sea-gate.  Ifc 
is  built  in  the  Venetian  style,  with  a  tri])le  window  in 
the  centre,  and  single  side-windows  on  the  iirst  floor; 
and  before  the  entninee  is  a  covered  cori'idor  onarehes. 
The  interior  consists  of  an  open  court,  with  arches  on 
eolunnis  on  two  sides,  leading  to  si'veral  magazines, 
each  of  which  is  dedicated  to  a  particular  Saint, 
whosi'  name  is  written  over  the  door.  The  otlice  of 
the  original  Custom  House  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michiud 
the  Archangel,  with  the  motto  "  Uender  unto  Ciesai* 
tlio  tilings  that  are  CV'sar  '  and  over  the  arch  at  tho 
upper  end  of  the  court,  where  all  the  goods  wern 
weighed,    is    a    Latiu    inscription,    relating    to  just 
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■weights,  and  ending   "I'undcro  cum  mirces  po)iderat 
ipse  Dens." 

Beside  tlie   palace   is   one    of    those   arcliitectural  ' 
incidents  wliicli  abound  in  Italy,  but  are  rarely  seen 
in  tlio    imitative    countries  of  tlie  north   of  Euroi)e,  ' 
where  the  greater  efforts  of  southeru  art  arc  alone 
copied.      The    guard-house    presents   a    lofty   portal  i 
flanked  with  columns,  and  in  the  centre  of  tlie  pedi- 
ment is  the  colossal  head  of  Kohuul  or  Orlando,  in  ' 
casque  and  plume,  flowing  over  all  the  Piazza.    Above  ; 
is  the  Torre  del  Onjlogio,  or  clock-tower,  crowned  with 
an  open  cupola,  and  by  a  mechanical  arrangement,  two 
bronze  figures,  the  size  of  life,  armed  capa-pic,  strike  ; 
the  boll  with  maces  at  the  evolution  of  each  hour. 

Inferior  in  architectural  interest  is  the  cathedral, 
built  after  the  earthquake  in  the  Italian   style,  or,  as 
Paton  has  it,  in  what  the  northerns  call  the  style  of 
Louis  Quatorze,    The  history  of  th(.'  original  foundatiou 
of  the  edifice  ]iosses.ses  an  interest  to  all  Englishmen, 
from  its  eonnectiou  with  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the 
Lit>n-liearted    llichard.      The    gallant    crusader    was  , 
wrecked  on  his  return  from  tlii'   Holy  Land  on  the 
Island  of  Chroma,  opposite  the  town.     A  church  was  ; 
begun  from  the  funds  with  which  he  endowed  it,  out 
of  gratitude  fur  his  deliveriince,  whicii  augmi^nted  with  [ 
the   lapse    of  time,  withstood  the  elements   for    live  . 
centurie.-,  but   succumbed  in  that  dread  hour  when 
mountains  were  shaken  to  their  foundations. 

The   ciuu'ch   and   convent   of  the   Franciscans  are  | 
s])acious,  and  the  cloisters  are  handsome.     The  lilirary  ' 
contains  a  collection  of  curious  and  i;ire  Vxioks.     The  ; 
church  adjoining  it,  called  Chiesa  del  Eedentore,  was  [ 
founded  in  compliance  with  a  vow,  made  by  the  nobles 
of  Rag\isa,  during  the  earthquakes  of  1820.     In  style 
it  bears  some  resemblance,  externally,  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Sevi'iiico,  though  it  is  nmch  smaller.     Before  it  is  a  , 
fountain,   supplied  by  an  aqueduct  from  Gionchetto,  ! 
a  village  distant  about  two  miles  and  a-half,  and  having 
the  date  U3S.  • 

The  approach  to  the  church  and  convent  of  the 
Jesuits  is  hy  a  (light  of  steps,  which  looks  like  a  humble 
imitation  of  the  a.scent  to  the  Trinita  at  Borne.  This 
church  is  considered  the  finest  building  in  Ragusa.  It 
is  of  the  seventh  century,  in  the  Ureco-Italiaii  stylo  of 
that  period  ;  and  contains  tin;  tomb  of  the  cclilirated 
Bosciivji'li,  wild  died  at  ^Ulan  in  1787.  After  the  ordcn- 
of  Je.>uits  was  suppressed  in  1773,  this  building  was 
givtixi  to  the  Padre  Stolojii  (a  .sti'ange  corruption  of 
Delia  Sc'huolo  Pie),  to  whom  the  church  still  belongs, 
the  convent  being  converted  into  a  military  hospital. 
Near  it  is  the  Piazza  del  i'^tba,  or  Place  of  Herbs; 
which,  on  market  days,  is  crowded  with  peasants  in 
various  costumes. 

Near  the  north-east  corner  of  the  walls  is  a  towel , 
called  aMineelto;  and  on  tiie  east,  the  fort  of  Iiivellino, 
or  Fiirtezza  I'ia.  The  fort  of  San  Lorenzo  stands  on  a 
rock  in  the  sea,  to  the  west,  and  is  seen  (m  iijiprotiching 
the  town  from  Uravosa,  tliiipugh  the  suburb  of  I'iUe, 
The  walls,  with  ))i'ojectiiig  towers  as  at  Curzola,  resemble 
those  of  the  middle  ages,  and  are  little  adapted  to  resist 
the  modern  improvements  in  military  science.  On  the 
Humiuil  of  Monto  Sergio,  l,14;i  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  staiuls  the  Fort  Impeiiale,  erected  by  the  French 
(luring  tiuiir  occupation  of  Dalmatia,  iiud  to  whicli  a 
zi/.-zag  road  leads  from  the  town. 

ilagnsa  has  two  buburb.'t,  one  on  the  east,  chilled  Boi'go 
Plocce,  tho  other  on  the  west,  calle<t  Uorgo  Pilla,  cor- 
respomling  to  tho  two  gate.i  of  tho  samo  auuuc.     Out- 


side the  Poi-te  Plocce,  or  sea-gate,  is  the  Lazjiretto ; 
and  near  it  is  a  large  space,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  where 
the  bazaar  is  held  three  times  a-week.  The  Turkish 
caravan  meets  at  BerjKito  near  the  eonfines  of  Herzeso- 
vina,  about  three  miles  from  Ragrisa,  noticed  in  our 
account  of  Trebigne,  and  is  escorted  by  a  guard  to  the 
bazaar  ;  whence  it  is  i-econducted  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  evening.  Ragusa  has  neither  carriages,  nor 
draught-horses,  every  thing  being  carried  by  porters; 
and  the  sedan-chairs  employed  in  former  times  )jy  tlie 
nobles,  are  now  out  of  use. 

The  ap])ear.\nce  of  the  population  is  a  complete  con- 
trast to  that  of  Cattaro.  The  costumes  of  the  men  in 
the  city  and  its  vicinity  have  more  of  the  Turkish  cha- 
racter than  those  of  the  Morlacchi.  That  of  Breno  is 
the  most  remarkable,  though  the  dress  of  the  Brene.se 
women  is  neither  peculiar  nor  elegant,  and  might  he 
pronounced  Italian.  Tin?  women  of  Canali  wear  ii 
singular  costume,  and  often  ado])t  the  opunche,  or 
sandals  of  the  mountaiueers ;  and  this  is  the  one  nio.st 
freijuently  seen  in  tho  town  on  market  days.  Several 
erect  old  ai'istocratic  figures  moving  about  show  that 
this  city  has  been  long  a  scat  of  culture ;  and  the 
toilets  of  the  fair  part  of  tlie  creation,  according  to 
another  traveller,  with  a  complete  absence  of  finery, 
shows  a  taste  and  elegance  tlmt  are  unmistakeable-— 
albeit  understood,  using  the  mode  of  Europe.  But  in 
the  market-place,  at  the  foot  of  the  flight  of  stairs  that 
lead  up  to  the  church  of  the  Padre  Scolopi,  various 
costumes  are  to  be  .seen.  A  tall  ruddy-faced  man  from 
Ereuno  or  Breno,  with  red  bonnet,  loose  Virown  jacket, 
and  wide  breeches,  with  game  liung  ovei'  his  slnmldcr, 
may  be  seen  talking  to  a  dame  who  !iolds  in  her  hand 
a  large  green  cabbage — asubieet  for  a  modem  Mieries; 
he  is  full  of  natural  ease  and  jioliteness,  and  is  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  the  rude  Morlack  boor. 
;  The  old  society  of  Ragusa  was  not  without  some 
local  i>eculiarities  which  are  wiirthy  of  notice.  With 
'  the  ease,  elegance,  and  opulence  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  mingled  a  frivolity  of  manners  which  did 
not  escape  the  satiric  pen  of  the  ruder  and  homelior 
Dalmatian,  and  have  furnished  a  sketch  wherein  a 
slight  deduction  must  be  made  for  the  jeahm.sy  ni 
Ragusa,  from  which  the  neighbouring  Dalmatian  is  nut 
to  this  day  altogether  i'ree. 

The  Countess  sat  in  her  drawing-room  on  her  birtli- 
day  awaiting  visitors  ;  what  intoxication  in  her  patdii- 
and  high-lu'cled  shoes  !  She  has  the  very  last  liishioii' 
from  Venice  and  Naples;  and  a  universal  coquettrv 
eon.soh's  her  for  the  marriage  of  convenience  which  .-ili' 
made  with  the  old  count.  Her  confessor  is  .said  t' 
liav(>  a  powerful  quiet  influence  over  her;  and  as  sli'' 
roccivfts  with  undisguised  pleasure  the  tlatteries  of  that 
elegant  young  man  who  has  just  entered,  there  is;, 
hiteiit  hostility  iiotween  them.  What  a  bow  the  daiiJv 
makes  her  and  all  the  company  around  !  You  weuli 
swear  that  he  had  learned  his  manni'rs  at  A''ersaii!f.'. 
except  fliat  ho  betrays  too  unskilfully  (he  furtivi' 
glances  wliich  he,  i'r<ini  (imo  to  time,  cii  ts  at  (In 
large;  mirror  to  admire  his  own  attitudinising^,  ami  tin 
graeoi'ul  disposition  of  his  dangling  sv>  'vd. 

The  mob  of  Ragusan  fashionables  no'v  crowds  nii- 
stairs  ;  and  among  them  two  plebians  enter  the  room 
Solomon  the  ,7ew  broker  (whose  name  stands  betw'eiii 
:  tho  wind  and  the  Count's  nolillity,  as  owner  of  tin 
ships  in  wliich  he  has  a  ehief  share)  enter.s,  and  placiui 
a  lHiU(juot  on  tho  (aide,  salutes  the  lady,  and  rc(iiv" 
.  forthwith.     Tho  other  is  ii  rustic  prios(,  who  in  !ii' 
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younger  days  began  by  liousehold  offices,  but  was  sub- 
sequently lironght  uji  to  he  parish  priest  and  cliaplaiu, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  steward  of  the  Count's  estate. 

The  minglin"  of  voices,  as  a  sedan  chair  is  set  down, 
tells  of  another  visitor,  and  Monsignore  the  Archbishop 
of  Ragusa  is  announced.  This  lofty  personage  is  nnicli 
less  formidable  on  a  nearer  view  ;  notliing  can  exceed 
the  courtesy  of  the  address,  or  the  pliability  of  his 
manners.  He  must  be  a  foreigner,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  republic,  and  his  salaiy  is  only  a  hundred 
zecchins  a  year,  but  for  all  that  he  lives  in  good  arclii- 
episcopal  style;  for  he  has  to  beg  from  time  to  time 
donations  from  the  Scmate,  and  the  political  powers 
that  be  are  thus  guaranteed  against  spiritual  ambition. 

What  a  kind  salutation  the  Archbisho])  gives  the 
■Jesuit  ?  Because  the  Senate  rales  the  ArchMshop,  the 
Count  rules  the  Senate  by  his  influence,  the  Countess 
<rul(^s  the  Count,  and  the  .Jesuit  rules  the  Countess.  As 
to  the  poor  fribble,  he  counts  for  nothing. 

General  Reiche,  at  that  time  commanding  in  Ragusa, 
having  had  the  kindness  to  ask  his  Platz  Lienten.mt  to 
■hew  Mr.  Paton  round  the  walls  and  military  establish- 
ments, "I  went  next  morning,"  he  relates,  "to  his  othce, 
and  found  au  intelligent  middle-aged  man  writing  at 
%  desk  iu  a  well-warmed  room.  Germans  from  the 
tbortli  of  the  Alps  keoji  themselves  too  well  heated  for 
An  English  taste;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  nowhere  did 
I  ever  sutler  so  much  from  cold  as  in  these  two  first 
'Jays  in  Ragusa.  No  room  in  the  hotid  had  a  fireplace ; 
But  according  to  the  custom  of  the  town  1  dressed 
iDysclf  in  the  Ragusa  manner,  shivering  with  cold  ; 
ibr  although  the  thermometer  was  below  zero,  the  only 
iource  of  heat  was  a  miserable  earthenware  pot  of 
llharcoal,  w  liich  warmed  only  my  hands.  Iu  this  dfTai' 
"ilie  heat  was  up  to  seventy-five  Falii'cnheit  at  least. 
Tor  a  moderate  climate,  such  as  that  of  Ragusa,  our 
Open  English  tires  would  bo  preferable  to  this  intense 
German  lieat. 

"  Acconijianied  by  a  sergeant  carrying  a  great  bunch 
%i  keys,  wo  now  liegan  our  journey  in  cold  clear 
.lunshiue,   and  about  a  h\indrcd  yards  otT,   the   man 

tpeiiing  a  door  in  the  wall,  we  entered  and  went  up  a 
igli  flight  of  steps,  and  then  another  flight,  and  then 
lliother,  and  at  length  stood  on  the  parapet.  'Ilie  walls 
Of  Ragusa  have  no  resemblance  to  a  modei'ii  foitilication, 
■with  bastions  and  fosses  making  a  mathematical  figure  ; 
but  are  t..ose  of  a  rock-built  eity,  being  of  enormous 
V-iglit,  thickness,  and  solidity,  rising  irvegularly,  from 
Ifce  irregularities  of  the  loeality,  intei'S[iersed  with  great 
ibwers,  iind  looking  just  like  one  of  those  cities  one  sees 
'jk  the  jirints  of  old  iiibles.  Looking  over  the  rauijiart, 
Xsaw  the  sea  playing  agiuust  the  ba.se  if  the  rock  ; 
l»ol<iug  outwards,  1  saw  the  clear  expanse  of  the 
Adriatic  iu  thointenHCst  of  blue,  tin;  bare  hold  promon- 
tories of  the  eoast  to  the  south  and  tlie  math  jutting 
Urto  the  sea,  and  the  intervening  recesses  lilled  with 
l^gctation.  If  1  turned  from  the  sea  to  the  town  at 
tty  feet,  1  saw  an  irregular  surfa.v  of  reddish-tiled  and  | 
yellow  wiilled  houses,  with  green  Vi'iietian  blinds,  from  j 
out  of  whieli  rose  a  couple  of  liluo  lead  cupolas,  and  the 
edifices  of  the  Viazza.  The  liiuitennnt,  was  f'oi'  walking 
Oil,  but  I  stopped  aniomcnt;  the  music  of  the  niuriuur- 
itig  waters,  the  pnmting  of  the  lino  of  coast,  and  the 
•rchifeeture  of  the  \own,  formed  such  a  union,  that  if 
%  thousand  troubles  had  infested  my  brain,  so  fair  a  ; 
>rospect  must  have  beitu'U  tluun  oi, 
.  "  Wo  now  conf  inuei!  the  tour  •)!  the  walls,  the  sea  far  I 
f  elow  us  on  our  left,  ahd  Ibo  .strcots  of  the  town  also  I 


far  below  us  on  our  right ;  but  soon  we  caine  to  a  largo 
building  on  an  elevation  within   the  walls,  no  longer 
below  us  but  on  the  same  level ;  this  was  the  barracks, 
containing  12U0  Hungarians,  the  garrison  of  the  to^v^l; 
so  we  entered  to  see  the  establishment.     A  thin  cake 
of  ice  was  on  a  little  ]iool  in  the  courtyard,  which,  from 
the  high  building,  the  sun  coidd  not  reach,  and  the 
sergepnt  said  that  it  was  the  fir.st   that  had  been  sei!n 
for  twidve  years,  which  s]ieaks  for  the  mildii  ss  of  the 
climate.    Ascending  a  wide  white-washed  staircase,  we 
ciime  to  the  barrack  room,  a  long  gallery,  furnished  on 
each  sidi'  with  beds,  above  each  of  which  was   a  shelf 
containing  the  knapsack,  the  hat,  and  the  odds  and 
ends  of  tlie  soldier,  and  in  the  middle  was  a  long  black 
board  for  teaching  reading  and  writing.     It  was  the 
dinner-hour,  and  I  had,  just  before  entering,  seen  across 
the  roofs  of  the  lionses  the  two  mechanical  figures  in 
bronze  .strike  their  hammers  twelve  tinus  on  the  bell 
of  the  Torre  del  Orologio,  annoimcing  the  hour  of  mid- 
day.    Each  man  had  a  basin  of  soup,  a  jilate  of  boiled 
I  beef  and  vegetables,  and  his  loaf  of  bread;    and  on 
'  tasting  the  soup,  I  pronounced  it  sufficiently  strong 
;  and  nourishing.     The  pay  of  the  Austrian  soldier  is 
I  only  twopence  per  day  ;  so  that  he  can  indalge  in  no 
I  disorilers,  but  almost  all  he  needs  is  found  him.     How 
I  much  better  it  wouhl  be  with  the  Ih'itish  soldier,  if  he 
I  had  less  money  for  drink,  raid  i\w  difference  made  uj) 
\  in  healthy  comforts. 

I      "  When  we  went  down  stairs  wo  found  ourselves  on 

!  the  rampart  again,  and  ascending  an  outside  flight  of 

;  steps,  I  saw  some  I'ed  jackets  hanging  out  to  be  aired 

i  on  the  wall,  and  some  uncouth  dark-looking  men  in 

i  undress  standing  about.  The  luiiform  of  the  Hungarian 

regiment  being  white,  with  sky-blue  light  trousers,  ] 

asked  what  these  red  oues  could  be,  Jind  was  inforiiu'd 

that  they  belonged  to  the  men  I  saw,  who  were  the 

I  gipsy  nuisicians   of  the  regiment  ;  so  I  entered  into 

i  coinersatiou  with  the   .si'rgeaiit  about  them,   and  he 

i  told  me  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  if  they  had  any 

1  religion  of  their  own,  they  must  keep  ii  a  secret,  for 

I  they  are  entered  as  Catholics,  and  utten  1  mass  with 

the  other  soldiers.  Their  talent  and  i.ptitude  for  music 

is  nnc|uestioiiable  ;  and  before  I  left  Rngufi  I  .sjient  a 

'  most  agreeable  hour  at  the  lodgings  of  the  oflicer  who 

1  *'i'.es  charge  of  the  music  here — fiu'  the  regidar  band 

of  the  ri'giment,  consisting  of  forty  performers,  was  at 

:  Zara  and  this  was  only  a  subordinate  division — but 

I  although  thev  playeil  several  opera  airs,  it  was  evident 

[  that  their  favourite  style  was  the  waltz. 

"  Continuing  our  walk,  Ave  now  went  down,  inside  a 
long  flight  of  Hti'ps,  to  till' lev<'l  of  thetown,  and  entered 
the  canteen,  in  which  wen^  two  soldiers  diinking  beer. 
A  tall  Moll  Flagon  looking  woman  was  standing  at  the 
counter,  with  bottles,  glasses,  keys,  and  stores  of  pipe- 
clay, which  showed  that  that  article  ci.me  out  of  the 
two|i"noe  a  day.  The  woman  looked  alarmed  at  sei'ing 
an  luticer  ami  a  stranger  enter  with  the  two  sergeants 
with  keys  (for  the  other  one  carried  tln'  keys  of  the 
])rison),  and  the  two  poor  nu'ii  drinking  their  beer  were 
equally  flurried,  and,  rising  up,  stood  mechanically  in  iii 
row,  Hs  if  about  to  be  marched  off  handcufl'ed  ;  but  it 
was  soon  seen  that  oui  nmtive  w.is  curiosity.  From 
the  canteen  we  went  to  the  bariack-iirison,  which  was 
a  (Uirk  apartment,  and,  as  wo  entered,  found  the 
prisoners  plucking  sparrow.s  for  dinner,  with  all  the 
leathers  scattered  on  the  floor.  They  were  fourteen 
in  uumbor,  and  stood  up  iu  a  row,  some  fettered,  and 
BUine  not ;  as  the  gurrisou  was  ultogotlier  1)-100  strong, 
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the  prisoners  formed  one  per  cent. ;  the  usual  offences 
being  petty  thefts  from  tlieir  comrades,  and  insolence 
to  tlieir  superiors.  The  rest  of  our  promenade  offered 
no  circumstiince  worthy  of  a  notice. 

"The  environs  of  Ragusa  are  interesting;  and  a  few 
nights  after  the  promenade  which  I  have  described, 
while  the  moon  was  shining  with  unwonted  brightness, 
three  Ragusans  entered  my  room — Don   Marco    K.,  i 
Signor  R.,  and  Signor  B, 

"  'We  have  our  renowned  Ragusan  moonlight,'  .said 
the  first  of  these  gentlemen,  '  which  you  will  find 
neither  in  Venice,  in  Rome,  nor  in  Milan ;  and  we 
propose  to  take  you  a  tiii-n  up  the  hill  to  show  you  the 
town  under  a  new  aspect.'  These  worthy  gentlemen 
having  heard  so  miich  of  the  fogs  of  England,  tliought 
to  procure  mo  a  moonlight  view,  such  as  I  never  had 
seen  before,  so  T.  thankfully  accepted ;  but,  in  good 
truth,  I  believe  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  compar- 
able to  the  Moyced  in  Cairo,  when  seen  by  the  light  of 
the  full  moon. 

"As  we  went  out  at  the  northern  gate  we  found  our- 
selves in  tlie  alley  of  trees,  gently  a.scending  to  a  rising 
groimd  that  juts  out  from  the  line  of  .noun tains  behind 
the  town ;  and,  after  a  short  way,  we  turned  to  the 
right,  up  a  narrow  lane,  inchised  by  high  garden-walls, 
and  then,  tisceiuling  some  broken  step.s,  found  ourselves 
on  the  brow  of  the  mount,  from  which  we  (jverlooked 
the  town  and  environs — a  strange  picturesque  confu- 
sion of  towers,  cupolas,  and  house-tops,  rising  iu  their 
pale-greeu  high  lights  and  impenetrable  shadows.  A 
wall  liad  partly  concealed  the  view  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, and,  to  my  surprise,  on  proceeding  a  little  further 
along  the  pathway,  I  saw  bet()re  me  such  a  noble  villa 
as  one  might  behold  in  the  environs  of  Rome,  Above 
the  basement  were  the  large  Palladiau  windows  of  the 
Gran  Piano,  and  a  great  o'cove  was  paved  with  slabs 
of  marble  ;  but  the  interior  was  a  complete  ruin  : 
hemlock  and  night-shade  grew  where  nobles  and  senators 
had  feasted,  tlie  sjiacious  tesselaced  terraces  overlooked 
R  garden  choked  with  weeds,  around  which  pillars  of  a 
Byzantine  style  of  architectiu'e  supported  the  rotten 
trellis  of  a  shady  walk  ;  confusion  and  desolation  were 
all  around.  Further  on,  another  \illa  told  the  same 
tale  of  taste  and  elegance  that  liad  passed  away  : 
arbours,  terraces,  kiosks,  marble  pavements,  sculptures, 
all  wreck  and  ruin.  At  first  1  thought  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  havoc  of  the  great  eartliquake ;  but  as 
every  wall  was  standing,  and  every  cornice  without 
even  a  gutta  awauting,  I  found  that  this  was  the  Pille, 
the  town  of  ruins — the  mountain  slope,  on  which  cvny 
great  family  of  Ragusa  had  a  summer  villa — wliich  was 
destroyed  by  the  Montenegrines  in  180C,  and  showed, 
on  a  small  scale,  in  what  way  the  great  Roman  empire 
must  have  fared  at  the  hands  of  Hun,  Gotli,  and 
Vandal." 

II. 

KjJVmoxBOF  ItAOrSA— bOFTV  CAVKItN  SOUTUWAHD  OP  RaoCSA 

—Hath  ok  tub  Demon  .Matuematician— Villa  oi-  Que- 
TALDi— TrBKisu  Islands  ok  St.  Mahk  and  St.  Hakdara— 
Island  and  Monastkuy  of  La  CitBoiiA—  iicuAuu  ('(Kcn 
DB  Lion  at  CniioMA— Hay  ok  St.  IIii.Aiir— lUafSA 
Vkocuia. 

TuE  coasts  and  islands  to  the  soutli  of  Ragusa  are 
full  of  historic  interest  and  I'omantic  beauty,  and  a 
little  trip,  iu  wliicli  the  nccomplished  and  erudite  Pro- 
fes.<!or  Kalugera  acted  the  obliging  eieevone,  afforded 
me,  says  Mr.  Paton,  two  of  the  pleasantest  days  I 


passeu  in  the  Adriatic.  It  was  on  one  of  the  finast 
days  of  the  faith/al  montli  of  Januaiy,  so  called  from 
the  iHimber  of  calm  days  in  it  wliich  follow  the  blasts 
of  late  autumn,  and  precede  the  still  ruder  ones  of 
February  and  March,  that  the  professor  and  myself 
entered  a  boat  at  the  quay  near  San  Biagio,  and  were 
rowed  acro.ss  the  bay  to  a  lofty  cavern  southw.arda  of 
Ragusa,  Not  a  breath  of  air  was  in  motion,  and  an 
English  September  seemed  to  usher  in  the  new  year  of 
Ragusa ;  the  Adriatic  ebbed  and  flowed  among  the 
fragments  of  rocks  in  the  gentlest  of  whispers  ;  a  veil 
of  golden  gauze  trembling  on  the  dark  roof  of  the 
cavern,  and  reflecting  the  sunlight  playing  on  the  sea, 
was  the  only  ocular  evidence  of  its  motion  ;  while  the 
depths  of  the  cavern  gave  back  each  stroke  of  the  great 
bell  of  the  city  tolling  solemnly  across  the  tranquil 
waters. 

It  was  in  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  were  completing  the 
Cyclopean  foundations  of  English  science  and  litera- 
ture, that  a  man  in  middle  age,  with  sharp  visage,  and 
those  penetrating  eyes  which  make  the  stranger  curious 
to  know  their  owner's  fate  and  fortunes,  surmounted 
by  the  broad-brimmed  i)eaked  hat  of  the  period,  might 
be  seen  in  this  cave.  Strange  instruments  surround 
him  ;  they  show  that  the  age  of  alchemy  is  gone,  and 
that  of  sound  experiment  commenced,  Marino  Ghe- 
taldi,  the  individual  iu  question  (1566-1627),  was  one 
of  the  first  astronomers  and  natural  philosophers  in 
Europe ;  his  I'romotus  Archhtiedes  showed  a  dim  i)er- 
ception  of  the  coming  discoveries  of  Newton  ;  and  it 
certainly  was  Ghetaldi  and  not  Des  Cartes  who  first 
applied  algebra  to  geometry.  He  spent  .six  years  iu 
travels  through  Europe  ;  at  Venice,  Paolo  Sarpi  called 
him  "  Angelo  di  costumi,  e  demonio  in  matematica — 
an  angel  in  manners,  and  a  demon  in  mathematics,"  in 
allusion  to  his  attainments  and  that  modesty  which  is 
generally  inseparable  from  true  greatness ;  and  he  cou- 
feases  in  l.ia  I'roimtus,  "  Malim  scire  quam  nosci,  dis- 
cere  c  nam  docere."  So  high  was  his  reputation,  that 
the  magistrates  of  Lou  vain  in  Flanders  pressed  him  to 
be  ))rofes3or  of  mathematics  in  their  university,  when 
it  was  to  Antwerp  as  the  Padua  of  that  northern 
Venice.  But  Ghetaldi  had  studied  and  travelled  for 
Ragusa  :  "  Patria  non  quia  magnr,  sed  sua "  was  the 
small  but  powerful  magnet  whicii  re-attracted  liim  to 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Here,  in  cool  grot,  undis- 
turbed by  the  hum  of  the  city  commerce,  lie  puivsuecl 
his  experiments.  Strange  and  improbable  traditions 
still  exist  of  his  having  been  addicted  to  magic,  and 
more  than  one  Ragusan  captain  attributed  tempestuous 
weather  to  the  iucantatiojis  of  the  cavern ;  even  the 
fishennen,  for  ages  after  his  death,  never  passed  with- 
out an  a])peal  to  San  Biagio  against  the  machinations 
of  the  mysterious  cavern. 

At  one  side  of  the  eavo  a  t'nrk  recess,  about  throe 
feet  deej),  with  which  the  sea-water  communicates,  was 
the  bath  of  Ghetaldi,  and  all  around  on  the  rocks  is 
the  beautiful  Adiantum,  Capillus  Veneris,  with  jet 
black  stem  and  fine  snuill  green  leaf  At  one  side  of 
the  cave,  next  the  sea,  is  a  staircase  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  Don  Marco  (as  the  professor  was  usually  called) 
informed  mo  that  it  was  in  communication  with  the 
villa  above!,  A  door,  almost  rotten  with  sea-air  and 
water,  barriHl  the  jiassage  ;  but  Don  Marco,  applying 
his  han<ls  to  his  mouth,  shouted  aloud,  so  that  the  rock- 
vault  echoed  again,  and  in  a  minute  a  servant-girl  wi>s 
seen  descending  the  stairs  to  the  door,  which  she  opened. 
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Passing  over  slippery  rocks,  we  got  Avithin  the  door, 
and,  ascending  the  steps,  wound  round  the  rock  that 
flanked  the  entrance  ^^o  the  cave,  and  found  that  we 
had  gained  a  narrow  terrace  in  front  of  a  villa  over- 
hanging an  abrupt  precipice,  and  looking  straight  across 
to  Ragusa,  with  its  round  towers  and  high  ramparts. 
Don  Marco,  who  seemed  to  know  everybody,  ushered 
me  into  tlie  parlour  of  the  little  villa  of  Ghetaldi,  where 
pictures  somewhat  in  the  Bolognese  school  were  hanging 
from  the  walls.  Madame  S.,  the  spouse  of  a  descendant 
of  the  Lo-heiress  of  Ghetaldi,  now  entered,  and  received 
with  Ragiisan  courtesy.  She  regretted  that  this 
adorned  the  room,  had  been  taken  to 
;  but  Don  Marco  and  myself  joined  in 
•i,  restored  to  its  true  position. 
'it'ons  of  science  the  works  of  Glie- 
■  ♦■■■rijotten,  but  his  name  blooms 
„  ■  he  Ragusans ;  and  a  large  slab 
ninican  church,  with  three  flem-- 
iij  still  regarded  with  veneration. 


us 


porti'ait,  whicli 
her  town-house 
a  jirayer  to  sc' 

From  *lie " 
taldi  are  ui.l 
fresh  in  the 
of  pavement  in  the  . 
<le-lis  and  two  stars, 
as  coveiing  his  remains. 

Whon    we  got    into  the   boat   again,  Don   Marco 

ordered  the  men  to  row  us  to  La  Chi'oma,  a  small 

island  ai)out  a  mile  from  the  cave,  which  seemed  to  be 

entirely  covered  with  wood  and  shrubbery,  and  without 

jany  habitation,  except    a   small   modern   fort   which 

crowned  tlie  top  of  the  hill.     Other  islands  lay  to  the 

J  south,  and,  on  asking  their  names,  I  found  that  they 

j-were  called  Marcana  and  Bobara  (St.  Mark  and  St. 

■  Barbara).     "  They  are  mere  rocks,"  said  Don  Marco, 

"fit  for  sea-fowl,  and  not  fit   for  a   man,   unless  he 

;be  a  passionate    fowler ;    and   yet   they   have  often 

played  an  important  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  history 

of  Ragusa." 

"Rather  extraordinary,"  said  I;  "you  churchmen 
are  not  generally  fond  of  bleak  barren  positions.  The 
clergy  have  capital  taste  for  landscape-gardening  in 
general.  You  see  that  Benedictine  convent  at  the 
extremity  of  the  bay,  how  sn\igly  sheltered  uniler 
the  jioint  of  land,  with  plenty  of  vegetation  and  a  fine 
view." 

"  They  are  both  Turkisli  islands,"  said  Don  Marco, 
. "  in  the  diocese  of  Trebigne ;  and  whenever  the 
,  Ragusan  Archbishops  wished  to  escape  dependence  on 
itlio  Senate,  they  used  to  hold  their  councils  here  in 
liaecurity." 

^.     We  soon  rounded  the  wooded  point  of  the  island, 
.and  found  ourselves  in  a  little  bay,  beyond  which  was 
,,a  level  plain  of  turf  between  a  wood  of  pines  and  the 
Piill  on  which  the  foi-t  was  built  j  and  in  the  most 
j|bheUered  part  of  this  little  valley  was  a  mined  convent, 
;pnd  a  church  of  a  period  much  anterior,  and  evidently 
..©f  Byzantine  form.    This  was  the  island  and  monastery 
;©f  Li  Chroma,  at  whicii  Richard  Caiur  de  Lion  landed 
.on  his  rt'turn  from  the  Holy  Land.     It  apjiears  that 
the  ti'inpost  off  Albania  must  have  been  most  violent, 
and  Richard  made  a  vow  to  erect  a  temple  to  the 
Virgin  in  the  first  place  of  his  landing.     Presenting' 
himself  to  the  monks,  he  declared  his  design  to  build  i 
church  there,  for  which  he  gave,  or  would  give,  100  OOC 
numml  argentci.    No  sooner  did  the  rector  hear  of 
Richards  arrival,  thivn  he  went  with  the  senate  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  escape,  and  otter  him  the  hos- 
pitality of  Ragusa,  which  Richard  accepted,  along  with 
,y  "  magnificent  spectacles  ;"  but  the  rector  begged  him 
I  to  write  to  the  Pope,  to  commute  the  locality  of  his 
I  yotivo  offering  from  the  island  to  the  city  of  Rngu.sa 
I  Itself,  the  cati.edral  of  whicli  was  small  and  incon- 


venient; to  which  Richard  consented,  on  the  condition 
that,  every  second  of  Februarj-,  being  the  Purification 
of  the  Virgin,  the  superior  and  monks  of  the  convent 
of  La  Chroma  woulil  be  allowed  to  celebrate  the  mys- 
teries of  that  festival.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Arciibislmp  wished  to  resist  this 
riglit,  and  a  hot  dispute  was  the  consequence,  which 
led  to  a  research  of  the  archives,  and  the  right  of  the 
monks  wui-^  confirmed  by  a  curious  decree  of  the  rector 
and  senate.  This  privilege  they  retained  till  1667, 
when  the  earthquake  threw  down  both  the  cathedral 
of  Richard  and  a  great  part  of  the  convent  of  La 
Chroma. 

The  illustrious  author  oi  Ivanhoe  had  perhaps  never 
heard  of  this  island,  but  it  might  well  have  furnished 
a  splendid  chapter  to  this  great  inventor  :  a  tempest- 
tost  King  of  Enj:;land  landing  from  Palestine  ;  the 
monks  giving  hospitality  to  a  stranger,  to  find  that 
their  guest  is  a  king,  and  the  taker  of  Acre ;  and  the 
senate  crossing  in  all  the  pomp  of  middle-age  mag- 
nificence to  welcome  the  valiant  chevalier  and  crusading 
king. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Don  Marco,  as  wo  walked 
among  the  sequestered  foliage,  "  tliat  for  ns  Britannia 
is  a  poesia ;  her  whole  history,  down  to  Victoria,  is  an 
epic  poem." 

"  Does  not  France,"  said  I,  "  come  up  to  your  idea 
of  gi'eatness  ]" 

"No,"  said  he;  "the  French  character  is  less 
phlegmatic,  and  with  us  nnn-e  sympathetic  than  the 
English ;  but  Italy  began  our  modern  civilisation, 
and  England  is  completing  it.  France  is  a  country 
of  elegant  writers  ;  but  for  a  steady,  constant,  and 
enduring  succession  of  illustrious  deeds,  we  must  go  to 
Albion." 

"  Many  people  on  the  Continent,"  said  I,  "  mamtain 
that,  having  arrived  at  her  full  gi-owth,  she  must  soon 
begin  to  decay." 

'•  Niente  affatto,  not  a  bit  of  it,"  ar  vered  the  pro- 
fessor ;  "  if  she  has  not  extended  her  bmnches,  she  has 
been  growing  at  the  roots ;  if  the  conquests  of  this 
generation  have  not  been  so  extensive  as  foimer  ones, 
her  mercantile  navy,  the  root  of  all  her  power,  has  in- 
creased ;  a  nation  that  perpetually  wars  with  the 
elements  needs  never  fear  the  corrosion  of  a  long 
peace." 

Leaving  La  Chroma,  wo  now  rode  some  miles  to  the 
southwards,  and,  passing  a  blufif  ])oint,  a  new  prospect 
opened  on  us ;  a  beach  of  yellow  sand,  glistening  with 
white  pebbles  in  the  unclouded  sun,  skirted  a  bay, 
which  formed  a  graceful  semicircle.  The  precipitous 
mountains  fell  away  inland,  and  broken  but  richly 
cultivated  ground,  interaperaod  with  vines,  olives,  pas- 
tures, and  occasional  oak-trees,  intervened  between  the 
bluff  pcjint  wo  had  passed,  and  the  jiromontory  of 
Epidaurus,  some  miles  ahead.  This  was  the  renowned 
bay  of  St.  Hilary,  not  less  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
Christianity  than  the  bay  of  St.  George  in  Syria,  where 
the  dragon  was  killed.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
years  after  Christ,  St.  Hilary  lauded  in  this  bay,  and 
defied  and  vanquished  by  miraculous  power,  according 
to  tradition,  a  terrible  serpent  that  invested  the  coast ; 
the  serpent  being  of  the  family  of  St.  George,  that  is 
to  say,  no  other  than  the  Greek  mythology,  whose 
death-rattle  sounded  in  the  fourth  century  through  all 
the  Roman  world.  Titus  and  St.  Paul  first  preached 
the  Gospel  in  Illyria,  St.  Hilary  followed  in  their 
footsteps,  and  St,  Jerome,  a  native  of  Dolmatia,  oum- 
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pleted  the  work,  and  s)ieaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  |  divides  the  produce  with  the  landlord.  When  corn- 
reputation  for  piety  which  Hilary  had  left  in  the  whole  j  lands,  are  good  and  productive,  the  landlord  on  giving 
region  ;  but,  in  writing  the  life  of  his  predecessor,  he  |  the  seed,  receives  the  half  of  the  produce.  If  the 
might  surely  have  spared  us  the  miracle  of  the  sei-pent,  peasant  furnish  the  seed,  and  the  land  lie  easily  worked, 
and  the  res'.raining  of  the  threatening  r^ea  during  tlie  '  the  landlord  receives  a  tliird ;  but  if  the  land  be  poor 
apostaey  of  Julian.  |  and  inconveniently  worked,  ho  receives  only  a  fourth, 

In  tlie  middle  of  the  bay  is  the  village  of  St.  Hilaiy    or  perhaps  less.     In  Dahnatia  the  jieasantry  are  lazy 

and  vindictive,  not  so  in  the  territory  of  llagusa  j  here 
every  scraj)  of  luanurc  on  the  roads  is  carefully  picked 
up,  and  put  round  the  trunks  of  the  olives.  The  cul- 
tivators are  mild  and  fair  sj)oken  ;  but  the  proprietor 
must  look  very  sharply  after  the  division  of  the  spoil, 
othei'wise  he  will  find  himself  short  of  his  due.  The 
best  property  is  that  of  olives;  and  instead  of  florins, 


(St.  Ilarione),  with  a  few  boats  drawn  upon  the  beach, 
but  without  the  unplea;-<ant  odours,  the  ill-dressed 
children,  and  the  untidy  houses  of  a  fisliing  village ; 
behind  it  is  the  plain  of  Breno,  the  agricultural  garden 
of  the  cast  of  the  Adriatic.  Ombla  is  a  wild,  highland 
loch,  litter  for  a  country-house  than  tlie  labours  of 
agriculture  ;  but  here,  every  iidok  is  fenced  and  culti- 


vated, so  that  the  traveller  might  think  himself  in  the  •  such  and  such  a  landlord  is  said  to  be  worth  so  many 
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environs  of  an  Italian  capital.  The  olive-trees  and  all 
the  other  products  showed  at  once  tlie  traces  of  that 
superior  culture  which  makes  the  berry  the  largest  and 
fattest  of  the  coast,  even  surpassing  that  of  the  oppo- 
site Gallipoli,  Tlie  aspect  of  the  peasantry  fully  cov- 
responded  with  th(^  ajipearanee  of  nature ;  instead  of 
the  drunkon,  patched  misery  of  Dalmatia,  the  men 
were  all  coarsely  but  tidily  and  decently  dressed.  The 
women,  although  sunbui-nt,  had  clear,  healthy  com- 
plexions, that  showed  the  purity  of  the  air  and  the 
results  of  an  orderly  material  existence.  Although  I 
was  delighted  to  find,  in  so  distant  a  part  of  Europe, 
a  region  tliat  in  every  res]iect  might  vie  with  its  centres, 
with  one  exception  ;  the  vicinity  of  the  Turks  had  led 


barrels  of  oil  a-year.  Permanent  absenteeism  is  almost 
impos,sible.  A  proprietor  wished  to  let  his  lauds,  and 
live  at  Venice,  but  he  could  not  find  a  middle-man  or 
farmer  of  adequate  capital  and  character  willing  to 
give  him  a  certainty,  except  at  a  gi-eat  sacrifice. 

I  found  that  tile-draining,  subsoil-ploughing,  and 
other  pi'ocosses,  wi're  unknown,  for  the  enemy  to  lie 
combated  in  the  long  droughts  of  summer  ;  the  terri- 
tory of  llagusa  suti'cring,  in  a  minor  d(>gree,  from  the 
dryness  of  the  neighbouring  Dalmatia.  In  the  middle 
ikges  all  the  seaward  slope  of  the  Vcllebitch  was 
covered  with  wood,  nmlberries  below,  and  pines  above ; 
which  not  only  retained  the  soil  on  the  slo])es  by  the 
reticulation  of  their  roots,  but,  attracting  and  retaining 


the  llagusan  republic  to  the  policy  of  having  no  roads  1  the  moisture,  caused  the  rains  to  be  more  ficquent,  and 
practicable  tor  artillery.  |  the  running  streams  to  be   more  copious  even   in  the 

We  had  not  walked  above  half  an  hour  along  the  1  heat  of  summer.  But  the  Turkish  war  ruined  Dal- 
plain,  when  I  saw  apiiroaching  a  middle-aged  man,  i  matia,  and  the  Venetian  policy  was  to  keep  the 
with  broad-brinnncd  hat,  and  a  collar  of  wliito  linen  i  jieople  dependent  on  the  republic  for  subsistence, 
tnrncil  down    over   a   stock  studded  with  little   blue  |  Paoli  Sarpi,  in  his  report  on  Dalmatia,  in  the  capacity 


beads,  and  wearing  black  knee-breeches  and  silver 
buckles  in  liis  slices.  This  was  the  clergyman  of  Breno, 
the  friend  of  Don  Marco,  who  had  come  to  meet  us, 
and  conducted  us  to  the  jiarsonage,  a  neat,  new  house, 
on  a  rising  ground  a  quarter  of  a  mile  otl",  embosomed 
in  cyjiresses.  He  apologised  for  the  roads  as  contrasted 
with  the  new  ones  that  had  lately  been  made  in  various 
2)art3  of  Dalmatia,  and  mentioned  an  old  local  proverb, 
"Deus  fecit  Brenani,  vlas  !iutem  ejus  dialmlus." 

Tho  parsi  ma ;,'n -house  was  a  .small  new  stone  build- 
ing ;  the  folding  iloors  being  of  iron,  .studded  with 
bolts,  like  a  ]iris(m  entrance.  Don  Marco  joked  hiiu 
on  his  ]ireeautions  ;  but  the  clcrgyuiau  renundcil  him 
that  he  was  the  banker  of  the  .savings  of  the  parish, 
and  that  a  few  desperadoes  might  be  tempted  to  rob 
the  whole  parish,   and  cut  his  own  throat  ;  for  they 


of  Consultatore,  shows  his  narrow  bigotry,  by  (ipenly 
avowing  that  this  kingdom,  with  its  robust  po])ulation, 
must  be  kept  needy  in  order  to  remain  in  subj(>ction ; 
hence  the  inhuman  extirpation  of  the  nmllierrics,  and 
the  prohibition  of  the  silk  culture,  a  most  impious  in- 
terference with  the  ]Kirt  assigned  by  Nature  to  Dal- 
matia in  the  territorial  division  of  labour.  This  was 
net  tl>o  fault  111'  Venice  alo'ie,  but  pervaded  the  colonial 
policv  of  ,all  other  nations — of  Spain  and  America,  as 
well  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Spice  Islands,  and  fi'om  which 
the  history  of  our  own  settlements  in  India  and  America 
shows  that  we  were  not  free. 

By  a  calm  pleasant  evening  we  roturnc  ^  to  tho 
village  of  St.  Hilary,  which  we  examini'd  more  in 
detail ;  tho  habitations  are  scattered  among  thick- 
Krown  gardens,  and  mills  in  moticm ;  a  stream  dashiug 


were  within  a  lew  miles  <>f  the  Turkish  frontier.  Dur-  i  over  a  low  precipice,  and  glistening  in  the  evening  sun, 
ing  dinner  tho  couversatiou  fell  on  tho  comparative  '.  loses  itself  for  a  siiort  way  mider  tho  willows,  [ilanes, 
moridity  of  the  Kagusan  peasant  and  tho  Dalmatian,  |  and  poplars,  and  re-appearing,  fretted  with  its  combat 
which  pos.sessed  nnicli  interest  f(U'  me,  because  tho  I  with  tho  mill-wheel,  intersects  tho  yellow  beach,  and 
clergy  aro  best  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the    ndngles  its  spent  forces  with  the  ripplo  of  the  hay. 

Here  wo  embarked  for  llagusa  Veechia,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  tho  bay,  where  the  hills  again  approach 
close  to  tho  sea.     Tho  jiort  is  .small,  and  the  modern 


pea.santry.  Both  tlio  Bagnsaus  and  tho  Dalmatiiuis 
aro  very  poor  in  money  ;  for  a  woman  of  Breno  will 
carry  a  load  of  firewood  six  miles  to  gain  fourjience. 
The  [leasant  of  tht;  environs  of  Zara,  tho  capital  of 
Dalmatia,  will  walk  tho  same  distance  to  sell  a  pair  of 
fowls  for  a  shilling  ;  but  instead  of  taking  honu'  tho 
money  to  his  wifi;,  he  never  leaves  the  I'iazza  ilell' 
Krbe  until  the  half  of  it  bo  sijuaudered  in  liquor  or 
disorder. 

The  landed  proprietor  of  llagusa  deals  more  easily 
with  the  peasant  than  the  landlord  of  Dalmatia.  In 
Breno,  the  countryman,  instead  of  iiirmiug  the  land, 


town  of  Hagusa  Veechia  is  a  mere  village,  forming 
wretchetl  contrast  to  the  magnificence  of  Epidaurus, 
which  coveri'd  tho  neighbourhood. 

i<]a>.'h  city  of  Dalmatia  has  its  own  sphei'o  of  action. 
Zara,  nearest  to  Austria,  is  tho  military  capital ; 
Spalato  is  tho  seat  of  the  trade  of  Bosnia ;  but  Bagusa, 
from  its  literary  tastes,  cultivated  manners,  and  tho 
cheapness  of  living,  ought  to  be  the  seat  <if  a  regular 
university  '"jr  tho  formation  of  members  of  tho  liberal 
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professions,  as  well  as  the  civilians  and  clergy,  who 
might  in  time  effect  an  educational  revolution  on  all  the 
cf>ast,  from  Istria  to  Albania— in  short,  it  is  by  becom- 
ing a  university  and  a  seat  of  learning,  tliat  Engusa 
is  "most  likely  to  prosper.  The  Bishop  has  jiorfectly 
understood  this  question.  A  Dalmatian  by  birth,  he 
is  sensible  of  tho  defects  of  his  fcllow-countiymeii, 
of  their  many  excellent  native  qualities  which  lie 
dormant  «v  are  misdirected,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
a  more  cnliglitoncd  class  of  rural  dergj-,  as  well  as  of 
tho  adva,nt;ige  of  enabUng  the  rising  gi'ueration  of 
Rafaisa  to  liavt;  superior  instruction  on  the  s}iot.  lie 
is  sensible  of  tlie  gi-eat  capacity  of  this  j.eople  fcr 
intellectupl  pur-uits,  and  has  earnestly  applied  himself 
to  realise  the  local  funds  for  this  (3xcclleiit  object. 


IIL 

Havek   of   (invTOSA,   OR    Santa   Croce— Vai  d'Ombla— 

SrBTET!liA>rAX  HrTEE— PiC-SIC  AT  TUK  SPBINGS  DISIUBCED 
BY  A  ."^IROCCO. 

"We  lia\e  seen  that  steamera and  merchantmen  alike 
prefer  tlie  liaven  of  Gravosa  to  the  small  port  of  Ragusa, 
ipd  indeed  it  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  cit\' 
aaglit  to  liave  been  built  on  this  bay  j  and  nothing  but 
■^taohuient  to  their  native  town,  and  tliat  reluctance 
I  abandon  a  place  hallowed  by  early  associations,  which 
common  to  all  countries  and  ages,  can  account  for 
ke  inhabitants  not  quitting  Ragusa  for  this  spot,  ]]ai- 
Dularly  after  the  city  had  been  destroyed  by  earth- 
liakes,  and  had  become  insecure  on  the  introductinn 
t gunpowder  and  artillerj'. 
*  The  port  of  Gravosa  has  also  the  name  of  Santa  Crocc  ; 
Sbd  it  was  called  Gravosa  from  tlie  ancient  Agravonita!, 
who  are  mentioned  by  Livy  as  the  inhabitants  of  this 
Ofbast.  The  rich  Ea''usans  had  their  \illas  licre,  and 
tte  gardens  in  which  tliey  took  so  much  delight ;  and 
Ijfheii  Ragusa  was  in  its  days  of  prosperity,  tho  wealth 
its  nobles  and  merchants  was  immense.     (Sec  j)age 

jOponing  on  this  bay  is  tho  valley  of  Ombla  (Yal 
mbla),  liofore  noticed  as  one  of  ihv  most  beautiful 
|ots  ill  Jtalmatia.  For  though  tho  Ragusana  pridi; 
Euisolvcs  on  their  own  name,  and  ablior  that  of  Dal- 
htians,  we  may  bc^  allowed  to  include  Ragusa  and  its 
pghbourhiiod  under  the  geueral  term  ;  and  now  tliat 
Venetian  Republic  no  longer  exists,  they  may  not 
kret  being  part  of  that  province. 
The  eutraiico  to  the  Val  d'Ombla  is  a  short  way  to 
north-west  of  Gravo.sa,  and  an  hour's  row  brings 
visitor  to  the  end  of  that  jiicturesque  valley.  At 
I  tiist  village,  nu  entering  it,  is  a  sulphimious  spring, 
l#y  similar  to  tliat  of  Spalato.  Advancing  np  the 
aitnary  or  loeh.  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  increases  ; 
and,  :is  its  eoui-so  is  winding,  a  diversity  of  views  pre- 
sent theiiisolves.  Tlie  lower  part  of  the  hills  is  co\  ered 
with  a  variety  of  foliage  ;  amidst  which  the  dark-greeu 
of  the  cypress  contrasts  well  with  th(.>  gray  oli^•u  that 
U»ri\es  here,  and  boars  much  fruit;  and  rock  and  wood, 
hamlet  and  villa,  minglv-d  together  and  rellectod  in  the 
water,  with  the  cirele  of  mountains  uliovo,  form  a  suc- 
Oftesion  of  beautiful  pictures  :  a  principal  feature!  of 
Jihicli  is  the  ehurch  of  tho  Franciscan  convent,  stand- 
UJg  on  a  ])oint  of  land  near  the  end  of  the  valley,  where 
f^e  river  expands  into  a  loch. 

#Tliis  river  is  the  ancient  Ario  or  Arion,  and  the  size 
this  slieet  of  water,   and  tho  short  distance  from 


which  the  river  omies  before  it  expands  into  this 
gi-eat  breadth,  arc  alluded  to  in  the  versi!  of  Elio 
Cervino  : — 

"  Daiinbio,  et  nbilo  non  vilior  OmMn  I'liissct, 
Si  luodo  jirogrcssas  posst't  liiiuere  siios." 

The  .sun  was  bright,  the  air  was  warm,  the  ever- 
verdant  cypresses  rose  from  the  liigli  grass,  and  tlu! 
green  waters,  clouded  like  nialaehile  witli  the  depths 
and  sh.allows  of  the  gulf,  or  eddies  )iroduced  by  tho 
waters  of  the  Ombla,  and  clasped  all  aroiiiiil  with  liigh 
wooded  hills,  had  a  loneliness  and  a  loveliness  si  >  strange 
and  rare,  that  no  scene  of  my  travels,  says  ]Mr.  J'aton, 
recurs  to  me  oftener  than  tho  vale  of  Ombla. 

We  now,  says  the  same  traveller,  describing  his 
visit  to  thit  fiiry  spot,  entered  a  boiit  and  rowed 
U[)  the  riv  U-,  between  the  mej'.dows,  to  its  source,  for 
wiiich  a  quarter  of  an  lioiir  sufllced  ;  for  never  before; 
did  I  see  siu'h  a  body  of  water  with  so  short  a  course. 
At  the  source,  a  rivi'r  almost  as  large  as  the  TJianies 
at  Richmond,  bubbles  and  boils  out  of  the  earth,  so 
that  it  looks  like  a  giant's  cauhlron.  Jlero  are  fuller'.s 
mills,  and  several  women  of  ilerzegovina  were  stand- 
ing round  tho  troulded  waters,  with  a  most  amusing 
ditierence  of  costume — those  who  wore  a  brass  ornament 
at  the  back  of  the  head  were  mari-icd ;  those  who  wore 
on  their  temples  silver  Tui'kish  live  piastn^  pieces  were 
unmarried. 

Frr)m  the  arrangemeiits  that  had  been  made,  the  rest 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  festivity,  and  never  did  I  see 
the  cares  of  life  driven  away  with  greater  suceess  than 
by  the  Ragusan  philosophers;  but  in  tho  midst  of  our 
gaiety,  the  room  griidually  darkened,  and  a  cry  of 
"  Scirocco,  scirocco  I"  was  heard.  Out  we  went,  and 
the  whole  scene  was  in  an  instant  black  and  dismal :  a 
herd  of  tliick  clouds  ha<l  invaded  us,  all  of  a  sudden, 
from  the  south,  and  getting  into  a  boat,  as  being  most 
likely  to  save  us  fioin  rain,  we  made  the  men  low  as 
swiftly  as  possible  to  Gravosa,  Gusts  and  lulls  of  wind 
succeeded  each  other  by  turns,  and  still  no  rain;  but 
I  say  by  the  hints  to  jmll  quick,  that  the  storm  was 
brewing,  and,  long  before  we  reacheel  Gravosa,  down  it 
eainc,  wth  such  violence,  that  we  were,  in  a,  few 
minutes,  drenched  through.  How  melanclioly  whistled 
the  wind  through  the  eaves  and  detached  rocks  on  our 
h^ft  !  As  ]tleasant!j'  as  I  had  a  few  hours  beioie  wan- 
dered through  tho  eypress-groves  of  the  Villa  l^orgo,  .so 
(equally  unpleasant  did  I  sit  in  the  stern  of  the  boat, 
casting  a  ghinco,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  sea  boiling 
among  the  wave-worn  roeks,  while  thick,  irregular 
masses  of  clouds  shot  across  the  tace  of  the  sky. 

It  was  black  night  when  wo  arrived  at  Gravosa,  and 
our  boat  was  challenged  by  the  Austrian  eoi\ctt(! ; 
but  on  tho  assurance  that  wo  were  travellers,  and  not 
smugglers,  wo  landed. 

\\\!  shall  allow,  when  ilcscribing  th(>  country  of 
Trebinit/a,  on  the  Turkish  side  of  the  \'ell(>liitcli, 
that  the  Ombla  or  Ario  is  in  reality  only  tho  subter- 
ranean outlet  on  the  Dalmatian  coa^t,  of  thi'  llerze- 
govinian  river  of 'i'rebinitza. 

Mr,  I'atou  has  also  given  .t  fui'ther  giajihic  account  of  a 
visit  jiaid  by  him  to  this  interesting  \alley,  with  its  locli 
or  liord  and  its  river  hea<l.  "  We  jiroceeded,"'  lie  relates, 
''out  of  the  northern  gate  of  Ragusa,  and  ascending 
tho  hill  above  Gra\-osa,  walked  on  till  we  came  to  ii 
cleft  in  the  mountain  chain,  where  tho  little  gulf,  over- 
hung by  high  rocks,  forked  suddeiKV  inwards;  hero 
wo  followed  11  bridle  road,  and  turning  sharply  round 
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to  the  right,  ftmnd  oiii-selvcs  in  the  Vale  of  Onibla,  the 
Kcmicirch-  we  hud  (lescribed  having  completely  shut  out 
from  our  view  tlie  Gulf  of  Gravosa.  Eich  vegetation 
j-tisc  from  the  deep  sea-green  water,  which  here  formed 
a  sort  of  lake,  inclosed  by  mountains,  at  the  further 
extremity  of  which  a  river,  gushing  out  of  the  rock, 
minj^led  its  fresh  water  with  the  salt  of  the  gulf. 
Here  is  a  most  unusual  sight  in  Dalmatia,  a  level  plain 
of  rich  meadow  land,  part  of  it  jjlanted  with  cypresses, 
and  forming  the  grounds  of  the  villa  of  the  Dukes  of 
Sorgo,  to  which  we  descended.  The  villa  was  quite  in 
disorder,  but  the  large  gardens  showed  the  care  and 
expense  of  former  occupants:  for  the  ducal  line  being 
extinct,  the  place  had  been  purchased  by  a  retired  siliip- 
master. 

"  A  large  and  oi>en  comdor  in  the  upper  floor,  paved 
with  red  marble,  had  its  walls  adorned  with  frescoes 
Something  in  the  manner  of 
Giulio  Eomimo,  and  represent- 
ing mythological  subjects.  A 
broad  flight  of  ste])S,  with  a 
fine  Italian  balustrade,  led 
down  to  the  water's  edge;  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  villa 
were  the  ruined  i)artcrre3  of 
the  garden,  and  the  groves  of 
cypresses,  Ijcyond  which  ap- 
peai'cd  the  lofty  nook  of  i)re- 
cipitous  rocks,  from  which  the 
river  issued.  Seeing  a  sheaf  of 
rye  cut  on  the  wall,  I  asked 
its  story,  and  was  informed 
that,  iu  the  year  1200  and 
odd,  when  a  famine  raged  in 
Ragiisa,  a  rich  merchant  of 
Albania  brought  a  cargo  of 
rye-grain  (sorgo)  and  distri- 
buted it  to  the  poor.  Touched 
})y  this  humane  munificence, 
the  Senate  of  Ragusa  granted 
him  the  patriciate  of  the  re- 
public, and  an  ear  of  sorgo 
stood  for  six  centuries  on  the 
blazon  of  the  family  to  com- 
memorate this  origin.  The 
family  is  now  extinct,  the  last 
duke  having  died  at  Paris  some  years  ago 
issue." 


IV. 
THE  MEN  OF  THE  BLACK  MOUNTAINS. 

MONTESKGUINES    OR    TCilEKNAGOKI, 

WaTIT-IKR  CTrABACTEE  OP  TlIK  MoXTKXEOIlINES— A  SlAVOMC 
HACE — TllKOCBATIC  FOBM  OF  (tOVKliXMENT — InVAI)KI>  BV 
THE  TUUKS — rBOTECTOKATi;  OP  IfUSSIA — DlSCOMFITUEKS 
OP  THE  TUHKS — A  MOMKKEOEINK  iMrOSTOB — C'ONXECXION 
WITH  AVSTillA — I.NDBPKNDEXCB  BE-£aiA])l.ISUED — COMBATS 
WITH  THE  FbESCH. 

Fouu  Montenegrines,  and  their  sister,  aged  twenty- 
one,  gouig  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St,  Basilio, 
were  waylaid  by  seven  Turks  in  a  rocky  defile,  so 
narrow  that  they  could  only  tliread  it  one  by  one;  and 
hardly  had  they  entered  between  the  precipices  that 
bordered  it  on  either  side,  when  an  unexpected 
discharge  of  fire-arms  killed  one  brother,  and  des- 
perately wounded  another.    To  retrace  their  steps  was 


impossible  without  meeting  certain  and  shameful  death, 
since  to  turn  their  backs  would  be  to  give  their  enemy 
the  opportunity  of  destroying  them  at  pleasure. 

The   two   who   were   unhurt  theretbre    advanced, 
and  returned  the  fire,  killing  two  Turks,  while  the 
wounded  one,  supporting  himself  against  a  rock,  fired 
also,  and  mortally  injured  two  others,  but  was  killoii 
himself  iu  the  act.     His  sister  taking  his  gun,  loaded 
and  fired  again,  simultaneously  with  her  two  brothers, 
but  at  the  same  instant  one  of  them  dropped  down 
dead.    The  two  surviving  Turks  then  rushed  furiously 
at  the  only  remaining  Montenegrinc,  who  however,  laid 
ojjen  the  skull  of  one  of  them,  with  his  yatagan,  before 
receiving  his  own  death-blow.    The  "liapless  sister,  who 
had  all  the  time  kept  up  a  constant  tire,  stood  for  an 
instant  irresolute  ;  when,  suddenly  assuming  an  air  of 
terror  and  supplication,  she  entreated  ibr  mercy,  but 
the  Turk,  enraged  at  the  death 
of  his  comi)anions,  was  brutal 
enough  to  take   advantage  of 
tlie    unhappy    gir''s    seeming 
agony,  and  only  promised  her 
life  at  the  price  of  her  honour. 
Hesitating   at   first,    she  pre- 
tended to  listen  to  the  villain's 
pr'oposal,   but    no    sooner  did 
she  throw  him  off  his  guard, 
than  she  buried  in   his   body 
the  knife  she  carried   at   her 
girdle.        Although    moi-tally 
wounded,  the  Turk  endeavour- 
ed  to   make  the  most  of  his 
failing  strength,  and  plucking 
the  dagger  from  his  side,  stag- 
gered towards  the  courageous 
girl,   who,  driven   to   despair, 
threw  herself  on  her  relentless 
foe,     and    with     superhuman 
energy  hurled  him  down  the 
neighbouring  precipice,  at  the 
very  moment  when  some  shep- 
herds,  attracted  by  the  con- 
tinued firing,  arrived  just  too 
late  for  the  rescue. 

Such  is  the  character  of 
the  Montenegrines,  as  illus- 
without  !  trated  in  the  above  anecdote.  Trained  from  earliest 
youth  to  the  use  of  arms,  which  are  through  life  in- 
separable from  their  persons,  living  in  hereditary  and 
perj)etual  hostility  with  the  Turks,  with  the  memory  of 
cruelties  and  sutt'ering  inflicted  upon  their  forefathers 
traditionally  haniled  down,  theii"  ferocious  feeling  of 
vengeance  upheld  by  human  trophies,  and  considering 
it  a  grace  of  God  to  die  in  battle,  no  wonder  that  the 
Montenegrines  should  l)e  brave,  and  that  such  a  natui'iil 
and  hereditary  courage  evi'U  be  participated  in  by  the 
women  ;  nursed  in  the  same  traditions,  and  companions 
by  Christianity  of  man,  although  by  custom,  slaves  of 
Montenegrine  husbands.  But  who,  it  might  be 
pertinently  asked,  an-  the  Montenegrines,  or  Tcher- 
uagori  ? 

Already  consignetl  by  rude  map-makers  witliiu 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  several  times  ravaged  by  the 
Turks,  has  Monttiuegro  ever  been  really  subjected  or 
oi'ganised  by  the  Turks  1  has  it  ever  received  Mussul- 
man rulers  or  laws,  and  even  if  diplouuitically  acknow- 
ledged as  subject  to  Turkey,  has  it  ever  cousidercJ 
itself  so  ? 
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The  Montenegrins,  or  Tchernagori  or  Black  Moun- 
taineers, who  number  some  11,700  families,  giving  a 
population  of  107,000,  of  wliom  about  20,000  or 
25,000  would  take  up  anas  in  defence  of  their  country, 
are  identical  with  the  Servians  in  blood,  language,  and 
religion,  and  Montenegro  was  an  inii)ortant  tief  of  that 
ill-fated  empire,  the  rude  magniricence  ofwhicli  re- 
flected neither  the  refinement  nor  the  corruption  of 
the  Low^er  Empire. 

I?alsa,  Prinee  of  Montenegi'o,  was  the  son-in-law  of 
Lazar,  who  1  .  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Kossovo,  in 
1385,  and  his  own  life  at  the  same  time,  enabled  the 


Turks  to  become  the  mastei-s  of  Servia.  "  To  this  day," 
says  Mr.  A.  A.  Paton,  "  the  heroes  of  Servia  are  those 
of  Montenegro.  Speak  to  them  of  tho  valour  of 
Dusiian  the  Powerful,  and  their  breasts  glow  with 
national  pride  and  martial  ardour  ;  speak  to  them  of 
the  woes  and  virtues  of  Lazar,  the  last  of  their  kings, 
and  their  eyes  suffuse  with  tears." 

Ste[)hen,  the  gramlson  of  Balsa,  was  the  friend  and 
ally  of  Scanderbeg,  but  on  the  death  of  this  hero  the 
debased  nobles  of  Albania,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
lands,  acknowledged  Turkish  supremacy,  and  embraced 
Islanii^iii.       Bosnia  presented   the   same    spectacle  ; 


MONTENEGRINS. 


Montenegro  alone,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  rose,  like  Ararat,  amid  the  overwhelming 
fl(Xid»  of  Islamisni.  Ivan  Czernojevich,  the  great  grand- 
son of  Balsa,  leaving  the  environs  of  the  Lake  of 
Scutari,  where  Ids  paternal  castle  wa,s  situated,  fixed 
himself  in  the  iuaeessible  fastnesses  of  the  Black 
Jlountaiu,  surrounding  himself  with  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers, every  man  swore  on  the  Testament  to  die 
rather  than  yield,  and  dishonour  worse  than  a  thousand 
;  deaths  was  the  reward  of  the  man  who  retreated  : 
dressed  in  a  female  garb,  he  was  thrust  with  ignominy 
fioiu  the  ranks  of  his  own  sex. 
No.  2d. 


Such  is  Paton's  account  of  the  origin  of  tlie 
Montenegi'in  principality.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
in  whose  excellent  work,  "  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro," 
a  detailed  history  of  the  Black  Mountain  is  given, 
tolls  us  tliat,  at  the  time  of  the  Servian  empire, 
it  was  called  Zeta  or  Zeuta,  and  that  at  the  fall 
of  that  empire  "  it  preserved  its  independence  under 
tho  rule  of  Prince  George  Balsha."  According  to 
the  same  authority,  it  was  not  Stephen  who  finally 
withdrew  to  the  Black  Mountain,  but  Ivan,  his  eldest 
son,  wlio,  being  refused  the  assistance  of  Venice, 
abandoned,  not  Scutari,  but  Zsabliak,  wliich  had  beea 
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the  residence  of  liini.sL'lf  and  predecessors,  and  retired 
to  the  mountain,  -where  he  founded  tlie  convent  of 
Tzetinie,  the  correct  etymology  of  the  Cettinge  of  the 
papers,  and  transferred  the  metropolitan  see  to  the  new 
capital.  Tliis  took  place  in  148i>;  and  Zsiibliak,  which 
has  already  jilayed  a  ))art  in  the  present  cani]>aign,  has 
since  tjiiit  time  continued  to  be  the  frontier  town  of 
Albania, 

The  family  of  Tzernoievich  (Czernojevich  of  Paton) 
soon  jjassed  away.  Pressed  on  the  one  side  by  Vene- 
tian, on  the  other  by  the  Turkish  induences,  one  brother, 
Andrew,  suniamed  tlie  Valiant  Arnaut,  embracing 
Islamism,  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Sultan  to  the 
shores  of  the  Tigris  ;  while  George,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father,  Ivan,  having  married  a  Venetian  lady,  of 
the  family  of  Mocenigo,  she  prevailed  upon  him  to 
retire  with  her  to  her  native  city.  He,  therefore,  with 
the  consent  of  the  people,  ti-ansfeiTed  the  government 
of  IMontenj'gro  to  tlie  hands  of  the  spiritual  chiefs,  and 
withdrew  to  Venice  in  15 IG.  From  that  time  the 
theocratic  form  of  government  has  existed  in  Monte- 
negro, and  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  have  been 
vested  in  the  Vladikas,  or  prince-bishops,  an  office 
now  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Petrovich  ;  but  as  every 
Vladika  is  conseci-ated  bishop,  and  cannot  marry,  the 
succession  always  falls  to  a  nephew,  or  some  other  of 
the  family.  This  fact,  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  remarks,  of 
the  episcopal  office  Iwing  hereditary,  is  singular,  con- 
sideringthe  doctrines  of  Christians  in  regai-d  to  apostolic 
succession.  The  late  Vladika,  on  his  return  fi'oni 
Russia,  where  each  Vladika  is  successively  consecrated, 
read  to  the  senate  and  people  a  note  from  the  Russian 
government,  to  the  effect  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Montenegrins  and  of  the  senate,  his  majesty 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  consented  to  Prince  Daniel 
not  taking  holy  orders,  and  had  further  empowered 
him  to  apj)oint  a  bishop  in  his  stead.  There  was  for- 
merly also  a  local  governorship,  but  this  was  sup- 
pressed in  1832,  in  consequence  of  the  then  governor 
making  an  attempt  to  get  the  ])ower  into  his  hands, 
or,  as  some  say,  intending  to  betray  the  country  to  the 
Austrians. 

When  Sulainmn  the  Magnificent  girt  on  the  sword 
of  empire,  all  Europe  quaked  again.  In  1523  Monte- 
negro was  invaded,  Tzetinie  was  delivered  over  to  the 
llames,  and  all  the  strongholds  were  stonned  by  the 
Turks,  under  the  Psisha  of  Scutari.  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson,  who  derived  his  materials  for  the  history 
of  Montenegro  chiefly  from  the  secretary  of  the  Vla- 
dika, ajjpears  to  have  been  misled  by  the  latter  to 
confound  this  invasion  with  one  said  to  have  been  made 
in  1C23,  by  one  Sulainian,  Pasha  of  Scutari.  The 
events  of  the  reign  of  Sulaiman,  Mr.  Paton  observes 
upon  this  exploit,  .are  remarkable  ;  but  if  we  look  to 
the  resolute  character  of  the  Montenegrin,  and  the 
almost  inaccessible  nature  of  their  rocky  fastnesses, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  circumstance  in  the  reign  of  this 
wonderful  man  that  is  more  indicative  of  the  pitch  of 
military  |)ower  to  which  his  nation  had  arrived  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  than  the  concpiest  of  the  small  but 
farj  from  insignificant  archbishopric  of  Montenegro. 
But  although  the  more  exposed  parts  of  this  country 
were  laid  waste,  these  hardy  mountaineers  so  success- 
fully hai-assed  their  formidable  enemies,  that  they  were 
soon  obliged  to  abandon  the  country,  and  retire  into 
Albania,  after  suataiuing  severe  losses,  with  the  glory 
of  having  conquered  the  Montenegiins,  but  the  dis- 
grace of  not  being  able  to  hold  their  country. 


A  pmiod  of  dark  doubt  and  desjiair  now  followed 
in  the  mountain— the  Montenegrins  continui^d  to  be 
allied  to  the  Venetians  rather  than  to  the  Turks,  and 
they  were  always  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  latter 
iu  their  wars  against  tlie  Porte.  But  still  the  Turks 
managed  to  obtain  an  influence  in  the  countrv,  not  so 
much  by  force  of  arms,  which  availed  them  nothing, 
as  by  wily  policy,  and,  according  to  Siwncer,  also  by 
the  seductive  charms  of  Muhammadanism  ;  hence,  as 
Islamism  consolidated  itself  in  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms of  Bosnia  and  Albania,  numbers  were  also  con- 
verted in  the  "  Black  Mountain"  itself. 

I'aton  justly  remarks  upnn  this  that  in  tlie  fifteenth 
century,  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  uniforms  of  Chi'is- 
tianity  were  evidently  worn  out,  and  the  very  same 
rottenness  that  made  Slaavic  Bosnia  embrace  Islamism 
without  much  murmuring,  caused  John  Huss,  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  both  Slavonians,  to  begin  the  com- 
plete religioiis  refitting  and  reforming  of  Europe,  one- 
half  accepting  Protestantism,  the  other  half  retaining 
the  old  Roman  uniform.  Now,  as  the  consolidation  of 
the  Turkish  power  in  Europe  arose  from  the  j)ossession 
of  Bosnia,  that  great  bastion  of  mountains  which  jats 
so  close  on  Germany,  we  may  say  that  altogether  the 
Slaaves,  as  destroyers  of  Rome  (umler  Genseric),  re- 
formers of  Rome,  and  renegades  of  Rome,  have  played 
a  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  conquest  of  Dal- 
matia  by  Venice,  of  Hungary  by  the  Imperialists,  and 
the  ti"ain  of  events  which  preceded  the  treaty  of  Car- 
lowitz,  in  169G,  gave  general  courage  to  the  Cliristians : 
in  that  year  Daniele  Petrovich  of  Nugowich,  became 
archbishop ;  and  from  tliat  time  the  spiritual  power 
has  been  hereditary  in  his  family,  with  an  adequate 
political  influence  little  short  of  temporal  supremacy. 
This  founder  of  £  dynasty  having  been  treacherously 
imprisoned  by  the  Turks,  he  resolved  to  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  Islamism,  and  to  that  efiect  he  selected  a 
long  dark  Christmas  night,  the  snow  lying  on  the 
ground,  when,  by  his  order  and  an-angements,  a  ge- 
neral massacre  of  the  Moslems  of  Montenegro  took 
place,  and  immetliately  baptism  became  the  only  means 
of  escape. 

In  t'ae  year  1706,  tins  Turks  ©f  Herzegovina  attacked 
Montenegro,  but  this  expedition  met  with  a  total  de- 
feat ;  and  157  Turks,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  suf- 
fered the  ignominy  of  being  ransomed  for  the  same 
number  of  pigs. 

Oppressed,  however,  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  a 
j)owerful  enemy,  and  no  longer  protected  by  Venice, 
the  Montenegrins  soon  afterwards  sought  the  protection 
of  Russia,  and  for  this  purpose,  having  declared  them- 
selves subjects  of  Peter  the  Great,  tliey  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Tsar,  who,  in  return,  promised  them 
protection  ;  while  the  Montenegrins  on  their  part, 
engaged  to  co-oj)erate  with  the  Russians  in  tlieir  wars 
against  the  Porte.  One  writer  places  the  era  of  this 
event  in  1796  ;  but  already,  in  1711,  the  Montenegrins 
took  up  ai'ms  by  oi'der  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  made 
several  incursions  into  the  Turkish  territory.  This 
protectorate  of  Russia  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  denied  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan,  but 
rather  to  have  been  confined  to  the  protection  of  the 
national  church,  towai'ds  which  a  considerable  annual 
contribution  has  been  since  made.  Kohl,  howevei",  esti- 
mates this  contribution  at  only  £400  a  yeai*.  But  Rus- 
sia contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Greek  Church 
almost  everywhere  throughout  Turkey  in  Euz'ope,  and 
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more  especially  in  the  Danubiau  pro\  iiicc.  Even  the 
priiiciiial  Greek  ehurche.s  of  Constantino|)lf  take  priilu 
ill  exhibit  11"' to  thi'  visitor  pictures,  ]>Uito,  and  other 
donations  of  the  Tsar. 

In   1712,  the  "lllack  Mountain"  was  invaded  liy 
Ahmet  Pasha,   at  the  liead  of  (iO.OOO  men,    but  the 
Turks  were  .-i;,'nally  defeated.     Anotlier,  and  a   .-till 
more  forinidalile  exjiedition,  was  sent  iii   Kit,   under 
the  Grand  Yizior,   Duniaii   I'asha    Kiuprili,    who,  in 
concert  with  the  Tasihas  of  Bosnia  and   Herzegovina, 
invaded  Moutenoi,'io  at    the  head    of    Il'O,()i)0    nicu. 
This  immense  force  made;  its  way  to  Tzetinie,   burnt 
the  convent  which  had  been   rebuilt  by  the  Yladika 
Danii'le,  pillaged  and  destroyed  tlio  villages,  and  laid 
waste  the  coinitiy  witli  fire  and  sword.     The  war  that 
Ibllowed  between  tiio  Turks  and  Venetians  alone  saved 
the  iIontene;,'riiis  Ibiiu  furtlier  calaniit  !'■«;  the  country 
wa-,   abandoucd   by   ihe    invaders,    ani    the    fugitive 
nioiintaineors,  returning  from  their  places  of  cunceal- 
ment,  rebuilt  their  viUa^jes,  and  were  soon  in  a  con- 
dition to  act  as  allies  of  the  Venetians,     ^lauy  gallant 
deeds   of  arms  are  recorded  of  the  Montenci^rins  as 
|ierfurined   during    thest;  Venetian  wars;  one  of  the 
1110- 1    noted   of  which   was  in  1750,     when   Is'iekatz 
Tomauovieh,    witli    forty   valiant    eom|)anioiis,    ]ieiii'- 
tratcd  througli  a  Turkish  army  of  20,0U0   men,  killed 
the  Iviilia  Pasha,  and  succeeded,   though  dcsj-erately 
wounded,  ill  cutting  his  way  back,  with  few  sur\  iving 
comrades. 

Before  the  Turkish  coiKjuest  .if  Montenegro,  the 
vicinity  of  the  Italian  municipalities  of  the  Adriatic, 
the  couimunicatiou  with  the  sea  then  open  by  way  of 
Antivari,  but  abbve  all,  tlie  contact  witli  Venice,  ap- 
peared to  have  kept  Jloutenegro  within  tlie  l-;uroj)eau 
i'auiily;  but  when  all  these  countries  were  overrun  by 
tile  Turks,  tlieir  condition  underwent  an  organic 
change,  and,  circumscribed  to  their  rocks,  a  ruder  barba- 
rism was  unavoidable  in  a  peojile  hourly  menaced  with 
extermination.  Always  strangers  to  conuiU'rce,  they 
retrograded  from  agriculture  and  feudalism  to  the  more 
primitive  state  of  the  warrior-sheplierd,  e.nd  the  re- 
publican member  of  a  savage  horde.  Hence  Europe, 
'  in  the  eighteentli  centuiy,  seemed  not  to  know  tliat 
such  a  spot  as  Montenegi-o  existed ;  and  Montenegro 
^  was  e:(ually  ignorant  of  tlie  vorld  beyond  the  Lake  of 
Scutari  a;'d  the  hills  of  Herzegovina.  The  reader  may 
recollect  a  story  in  Gibbon's  "  Decline"  of  a  priest  who 
jirescnted  himself  in  Flanders  a.s  the  Emperor  Baldwin 
^  esL'apcd  from  Constantiuoi>lo,  and,  for  some  time,  found 
I  his  tale  generally  believed.  The  history  of  Monte- 
%  nogvo  in  tlie  last  century  pi  euts  a  curious  jiarallel  to 
.:  this  circumstance.  In  17C7  an  adventurer  named 
Sti'|iheii  Mali  (little  Stephen)  arrived  among  tlie  Mon- 
tt'iiegrins,  with  whom  the  story  of  Peter  tlie  Great's 
living  at  Saardam  as  a  shipwright  is  a  household  tale, 
and  jiasscd  himself  oil'  as  tlie  Kus,sian  Emiieror  Peter 
in.,  who  hail  been  strangled  by  order  of  Catherine,  in 
17G1.  The  manner  in  which  this  impostor  imposed 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  brave  but  ignorant  niouu- 
taiiieers,  even  to  turning  the  tables  against  I'riiice 
Dolgorouki,  commissioned  by  Catherine  to  exposi;  the 
adventurer,  is  amusingly  told  by  Ih:  I'aton  in  his  work 
on  the  "  Highlands  ami  Islands  of  tiie  Adriatic."  This 
eoniedy  had,  however,  a  very  tragic  termination,  for  the 
Turks  were  induced,  by  that  spirit  of  arch-diplomacv 
^ylllcll  makes  mountains  of  mole-hills,  to  look  upon 
Stephen  as  a  real  Russian  agent,  and  to  invade  *tli^ 
country  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  under  three  dille- 


rent  Vizir-.  I'a.shas  wiili  three  tails(mushirs),  were  mueli 
more  common  in  tho-e  days  than  at  present ;  and  tho 
"  Black  Mountain  "  was  once  more  ravaged  and  deviis- 
tated,  its  metropolis  au'ain  laid  in  a.-.he.s,  its  jicople  e.\- 
eeriuinated  or  driven  to  their  usual  rocky  hiding-places. 
The  Montenegi-ins  were  placed  at  further  ilisadvantage 
on  this  occasion  by  tlie  Venetians  being  hosLile  to 
them;  and  they  were  thus  deprived  of  amnninition, 
a  single  cartridge  having,  it  is  said,  cost  during  that 
war  a  sei(uin. 

The  first  historical  connection  of  .Montenegro  witli 
Austria,  dates  back  to  the  Ilusso-Austriiin  war  against 
the  Turks  in  17.'S7-1791,  when  the  Montenegrins,  with 
400  soldiers,  under  Major  Vukassovieh,  made  incursions 
into  Albania,  jiillaged  several  villages,  and  detied  the 
Turks  within  their  own  territories.  A  writer,  speaking 
of  this  epoch,  says  :  "In  17U1,  it  (Montenegro)  still 
formed  jiarc  of  the  Turkish  empire,  for  by  the  treaty  of 
iSistow,  l,>etween  Austria  and  the  I'orte,  it  was  expressly 
stipulated  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  Montenegro 
.-liould  be  di.-quieted,  molested,  or  punisiied  for  having 
declared  against  their  proper  sovereign."  Another 
writer  says  upon  this,  that  "the  attempt  which  has 
been  madi-  to  show  tiiat  the  tevritoiy  of  Montenegro 
was  placed  i.!  absulute  dependence  on  Turkey  by  the 
treaty  of  Sistovv,  in  1701,  is,  in  our  opinion,  quite  un- 
tenalde.  Ei.ir  the  very  same  article  of  that  treaty  which 
touches  Montenegro  includes  also  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
and  ^ervia,  all  provinces  wliicii,  as  is  well-known,  have 
long  paid  only  a  qualified  tribute  and  allegiance  to  the 
I'orte."  The  latter  writer  is  undoubtedly  quite  right. 
Montenegro  has  stood,  for  a  great  lap.-e  of  time,  in  the 
unenviable  position  of  an  indejiendent  district  within  an 
acknowledged  territory.  It  has  struggled  more  inces- 
santly, and  with  greater  success,  against  the  Osmaulis, 
than  either  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  or  Servia,  and  its 
allegiance  to  the  Porte  has  never  been  established  de 
facto,  or  acknowledged  by  the  Montenegrins. 

Th(>se  gallant  mountaineers  themselves  give  i|uite  ,i 
ditierent  story  of  the  treaty  of  Sistow,  or  Sistovo. 
They  declare  that  the  two  powers,  omitting  to  stipu- 
late for  tlieir  independence  (indeed,  it  is  acknowledged 
tluit  they  only  stipulated  that  they  should  not  be 
punished  for  having  declared  agahist  ''their  proper 
sovereign"),  let't  them  to  lie  invaded  by  the  Turks,  and 
to  resist  as  best  they  could.  And  nobly  indeed  did 
they  maintain  tlieir  frc^edom  against  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  Porte,  after  iiaving  resisted  every  attempt 
to  induce  them  to  acknowledge  its  autliority  over  their 
countrv. 

The  battle,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  tells  us,  which 
was  fought  upon  this  occasion  with  the  Pasha  of  Scu- 
tari, was  the  most  glorious  and  decisive  of  all  that  eve.i^ 
took  place  between  the  Montenegrins  and  the  Turks; 
it  established  the  independence  of  3Ioiiteiiegro  ;  and 
the  moral  eti'eet  both  in  that  country  and  in  Turkey 
has  continued  to  the  jjreseut  day.  The  Montene- 
grins were  coiniiianded  by  their  late  Vladika,  Pietro 
Petrovitch. 

Having  chosen  a  favourable  spot  for  opposing  tho 
enemy,  he  posted  live  thousand  men  in  a  ditEcult  pass, 
with  orders  to  distribute  their  red  fez  cajis  over  the 
rocks,  to  light  numerous  tires  at  night,  and  to  do  every- 
thing to  make  the  Turks  believe  the  whole  army  was 
before  them,  wiiilst  he  led  the  main  body,  by  a  forced 
march,  to  their  rear.  Next  morning,  the  Turks  ad- 
vanced to  force  the  pass ;  but  the  difficult  nature  of 
j  the  ground,  the  uarruwuesa  of  the  way  that  led  up  the 
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Eteop  ascent,  and  tlio  firmness  of  *hoso  wli.i  <lefen(k'd 
it,  iiiiulo  suiieviority  ot'  rmnibei's  of  iio  iiviiil ;  Jind  the 
froi.t  and  flanking  tiro  of  5,000  good  marksmen, 
ke])t  tile  wliolo  i'orci'  of  the  enemy  at  bay  until 
noon,   when   the   Vla'Tika,    attacking    them    in    tlie 


rear,  dirich'd    the    fate    of   tliy    liattlo.      The    Turks,    possc.-!.s(>d    a    daring    general    in   Reshid    Pasha,    the 


imw  no  longer  as-sailaut.-',  wen?  obliged  to  defend  tlieni- 
i.'hes  between  their  two  foes,  and,  after  an  obsti- 
nate Jight  of  three  days  and  two  nights,  were  neai'ly 
!i!l  L  it  to  piccis.  Thirty  th.oiij^an'l  Tin'k>i  wore  killed, 
and  among  them  tlu'  Paslia  of  Albania,  Kara  Mah- 
mud  Bushatlia,  whose  liead  was  cnt  off,  and  is  still 
k'rt.  at  Tzetinie  as  a  trophy  of  tlie  victory.  The 
eflect  of  this  defeat  has  never  b<>en  forgotten  by  the 
Tiir'js ;  no  sirailar  exi)editinn  has  sinee  been  sent 
against  Montenegro;  and  the  interest  frequently  made 
to  obtain  the  head  of  the  pasha  shows  how  sensitive 
they  are  to  the  disgrace. 

Of  all  the  fi'ats  of  arms,  however,  that  have  conferred 
distinction  on   the  Montenegrins,  the  assistance  given 


The  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  constantly  try- 
ing to  subjugate  this  unfortunate  peoi)le,  abandoned 
first  by  the  Venetians,  then  by  the  English,  bereft  of 
their  only  sea-port  by  the  Austrian.^,  and  only  nomi- 
nally  befriended    by    Russia.     lu    1832    the    Roi-te 


conqueror  of  the  Kurds,  Bo.snians,  and  Albanians. 
He  was  instructed  to  direct  the  whole  cf  his  forces — 
tri(?d  soldiers,  and  accustomid  to  victory — against  tho' 
Montenegrins.  He  had,  however,  opjiosed  to  him  the 
late  Vl.idika  Pietro  Petrovich,  worthy,  by  his  gallantry, 
of  being  placed  by  the  side  of  the  "Black  Prince"  of 
Tchernagora,  Ivan  Tchernoievich,  or  cf  his  own  gi-eat 
ajiccstor,  the  Vhidika  Petrovich  Niegowich,  and  who 
took  his  measures  so  eft'ectually  that  he  successfully 
defeated  Reshid  Pasha  at  the  ]»as»  of  the  Moratsha, 
and  Namik  Ali  Pasha  at  the  defile  of  the  Martinichi, 
with  immense  slaughter. 

Sinee  that  signal  disaster  the  Ti  -ks  have  not  till  the 
'"^resent  day  attempted  a  regular  invasion  of  the  "Black 


to  Russia  in  the  attack  on  Ragusa,  the  capture  of !  i\rouiitain."  Hostilities,  it  is  true,  have  never  ceased, 
Curzola,  and  their  .successful  comiiats  single-handed  the  ^Eontenegrins  sometiuiea  invading  the  enemy's 
against  the  French  under  ]\[ai'mont,  undoubtedly  stand  |  territories,  sometimes  re])elling  inroads  of  the  Turks; 


]ive-oiinnent.     It  wa-  only  when  the  grasping  genius  of 

Xajiolcon  forcibly  took  jio.ssession  of  Venice  and  her 

dependencies  in   the  Adriatic,  that  tlie  allied  powers 

became  fully  aware  of  the  value  and   in.jiort.aiice  of 

a  warlike   •■lincipality   like  that  of  Montenegro.     An 

( yc-witiioss  of  t'lis  campiMgn,  M.  Broniew.ski, says  "The 

bc.«t    Krcncli   voltiyenrs   on    the  advanced    posts  were 

always  destroyed  by  them  ;  and  the  enemy's  generals 

foui'il  it  inore  advantaLfjous  to  remain  under  the  co\  er 

of  their  ciinuc.n."     Airain:  "Tlieir  extraordinary  bohi-  |  contest   was 

ncss  tVeiinently  triuniph.ed  over   the  skill  of  tlie  I'xpe-  '•  had  occupied 

vii'Mceil  bauds  of  the  Frciicli.     Attacking  tln' columns 

of  the  enemy  in  front  .ind  tlaidc,  and  acting  separately, 

without  any  other  sy.stcm  tlnin   the  in.spirations  of  pi'i- 

s.inal  coin'.Mge,    tlicy  were    not  afraid    of  the  terrible 

l):iUalioM-lire  of  the  French  infantry.'' 

Htill  more  interesting  to  us,  ns  English,  is  tlu>  lUct 
that  We  also  occu|iy  a  Jiage  in  ?.Ioiitenegrin  history. 
ll  was  in  conjunction  with  the  English  tliat  the  Mon- 
tenegiius  succeedeil  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
admirable  port  and  strong  fortress  of  Cattaro,  ^^•hicll, 
according  to  a  treaty  with  Llieir  Vladik;i,  was  hence- 
forth to  form  a  part  of  tlicir  vciiitory,  and  wliicli  they 
CMUNtituted  the  ca])ital  of  Montenegro,  lint  this  did 
not  suit  the  views  of  Austi-ia,  and,  by  one  of  the  ai'ticlcs 
of  the  Congi'e.s.j  of  Vienna  in  l.SH,  Cuttai'o,  with  the 
oUier  dependencies  oi'  desiioiled  V(.'nico,  was  handed 
over  lo  that  power  ;  hence,  when  the  whole  of  Europe 
enjoyed  the  blessing  of  peace,  ( 'attaro  sustained  a 
murderous  siege.   And  ■;  ^\a.s  not  till  the  mountaineers 


h;id  expended  their  '.ist  'iirtridge  against  tlie  Austrian.'i, 
and  saw  before  '.iieni  the  horrors  of  starvation,  that 
they  surrendered. 

The  Piesma,  or  Bardie  Poems  of  the  Tchei'nagori, 
according  to  Jfr.  Spencer  ("  Travel  i  in  Enropcaii 
Turkey,"  \'ol.  I.,  \\,  .'iOS),  descriliiii!;  ihe  siege  niul  the 
treai^hery  of  the  allied  powers,  patlieti<!dly  appejil  to 
their  old  comrades,  the  Ingleski,  the  lions  of  the  sen, 
to  CDTne  to  their  assistiuicc,  and  canso  the  treaty  with 
their  Vladika  to  be  respected, 
not,  and  Jie  mimntaiiu  .rslmd  no 


but  they  have  all  been  of  minor  importance,  except  the 
fall  of  Graho\oand  the  capture  ofthe  Island  of  Vranina, 
which  was  taken  by  surprise,  du'iiig  a  truce,  by  the 
Albaiuans. 

Ill  1810  the  Austrians  forced   hostilities  upou  the 

Montenegrins  by  endeavouring  to  take  forcibli'  j)iK-..-.es- 

sion    of  some   dis|aited  territory  near  Bridna.      Upon 

this  occasion  the  Austrians  were  defeated,  and  that,  too, 

not  in  the  mountain  fastnesses   of  Tchernagora.     The 

or  a    iiieee  of  land  which  the  Austrians 

ill  the  neighbourhood  of  Kos.atz.  to  the 

I  noi'th-cast  of  ( 'astel  Lastua,  ami  the  battle  took   jilacc 

at  Pastoviehio  near  the  frontier  of  Tzcrnit/a. 

The  Vladika,  however,  fi'arful  ofthe  result  of  a  war 
with  so  jiinvei  till  a  state  as  Austria,  invoked  the  good 
ollii'es  of  the  l']iiipcror  of  Russia,  and  the  matter  was 
aiiiicably  settled  by  the  disputed  territory  being  ceded 
for  an  cipiivalinit  in  money.  But  in  .mler  the  better 
to  secur('  the  coveted  littoral  of  Aloiteiiegro,  the  three 
fortsof  Mount  KosMit/,  St.  Spirid'  ni,  :ind  Pressiek  were 
erected;  and  in  order  still  more  elfectnally  to  ex<'liuh; 
the  Montenegrins  from  Dalmatia,  the  Austrians  pur- 
chased from  tliei  I  the  (Jreek  coiivtMit  of  Stanievich, 
which  had  'ne<  ii  given  to  Montnncgro  l>y  i\w  Venetians. 

In  these  accpiisitioiis  lie  the  whole  secret  of  the 
active  interference  of  tlio  Austrians  in  the  affairs 
of  iMontenegro.  That  power  never  took  a  step  to 
ward  off  the  invasions  and  devastations  of  the 
Turks  luider  Sulaiman,  Ahmet  Pasha,  Diininn  Pasha 
Kiiiprili,  Kara  Mahniud  Ihishatlia,  or  Kurd  Reshiil 
Pasha.  On  the  contrary,  after  availing  themsehcs 
of  the  hereditary  hatred  enti'rtained  by  the  Monte- 
iK'grins  for  the  Turks,  in  the  war  of  1787-1791,  thoy 
left  thejn  unprotected  to  eoiitinuo  the  struggle  in 
the  defence  of  their  luitioniilily  and  religion,  of  their 
\erv  existence  on  the  face  of  the  eiU'th.  But  the  pos- 
•session  of  the  whole  littoral  of  Montenegro  has  given 
quite  a  new  aspect  to  AuKtro-Monteiingrin  politics. 

"We  ciinnot  but  admire,"  says  Mr.  Spencer,  "  the 
England  responded  |  heroic  bravery,  tho  constancy  of  p\n'])oso,  and  dev<ited- 
thei  idti'rtiative  lint  i  ness  of  the  Christian  triltes  of  Albania  and  Servia,  who, 


sttbuiission.  'I'hey  made,  it  is  true,  sevm'al  inelfeetuid  '  on  the  destruction  of  all  that  is  dear  to  a  higli-niindcd 
attcnij-ts  to  lecovnr  possession  ol  a  port  which  brought  and  p,' tiiotic  people  their  altar.M,  and  fatherland,  found 
Iheiii  iridi.'ect  eoini'iunicatloii  with  the  civilisiitioii  ofthe  I  a  seerre  retreat  in  Ihe  fastnesses  of  their  native  inoim- 
west,  so  iieccsfory  to  the  prosperity  of  their  little  Btate.  ;  tains,  and  conliuued  for  ccuturios  to  maintain  thcii 
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wild  independenct;,  in  f.pite  of  every  effort  of  tlie 
Ottoman  Porte,  even  in  its  best  days,  to  suljduc  them ; 
raid  now  that  the  Turkish  government  has  conunenced 
the  difticult  task  of  reforming  the  abusi^s  of  I'cnturies, 
this  very  circuiastance  tends  to  retard  the  progress  of 
improvement,  and  prevents  tlie  tranqudlibation  of  this 
important  po.tion  of  tlie  Turkish  empire.  At  tlie 
same  time  it  affords  a  constant  pretext  for  Austri.t  and 
Russia,  under  the  plea  of  religicms  obligation,  to  in- 
t.irf'ere  v.'ith  the  interjial  adniiaistratioa  of  tlio  iuuniry. 
The  free  tribes  of  Upper  Albania,  tlie  Muriditi,  Mala- 
sori,  and  Klemeiiti,  wlio  inha'  'it  the  adjoining  mountains 
of  tills  singular  country,  and  pi-ofess  the  Latin  ritual, 
rely  on  Austria,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  powiT,  for  protec- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  their  neighbours,  the  Tcher- 
nagori  (Montenegrins)  wlio  adhere  to  the  Greek  form  of 
worship,  look  up  to  the  Tsar  of  Russia  as  their  natural 
chief" 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  remarks,  in  a  similiu  ,  ,.irit, 
that  lu'inmed  in  as  the  Montenegrins  are  by  tlieir 
enemies,  the  Turks,  it  was  natural  that  the)-  should 
seek  the  good-will,  and  even  the  protection  of  some 
powerful  state;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  as  C'cilonel 
Vialla  observes  (Vol.  I.,  p.  385),  that  they  could  scarcely 
doubt  whether  to  apply  to  Austria  or  to  Russia.  The 
siuiiiai'ifcy  of  religious  doctrines  .suffice  to  make  them 
decide  in  favour  of  the  latter.  If  the  Vladika  hail 
jii'eferre<l  serving  the  interests  of  Austria,  lie  would 
soon  ;)ive  been  tormented  by  the  ecclesiastical  iiutlio- 
rities  vjf  Vienna,  wlio  wtmUl  have  tried  to  suljjeet  hiin 
to  their  formidable  supremacy,  and,  j)erhaps,  oblige 
hiui  by  degrees  to  conform  to  the  Roman  rites  ;  or  at 
least  to  draw  over  many  of  the  ])riestlioo(l,  allured  by 
llic  favours  of  a  jealo'.s  c  "vi.  Resides,  tlie  inniiediiite 
vicinity  of  the  Auitiian  troops  was  more  dangerous  to 
tlie  Independenco  (if  ^lontenegro  than  the  rei.iotu  posi- 
tion of  lUissia  ;  'ill  wliicli  cou.'-ideratious  could  only 
induce  tlie  Vl;dika  to  take  the  measures  ho  has 
adopted. 

The  Austri.'iiia  have  th^'u  no  plea  of  relii;ious  ol)li- 
gation  ill  proto  ting  Monte  legio  in  a.  war  w  itli  Turkey. 
Tlio  clo.se  alliance  establih'ied  between  Austria  and 
Rus.sia  by  the  late  war  in  Hungary  may,  however, 
have  given  ample  grounds  for  (he  Austrians  taki.ig  the 
place  of  t\w  i'.\issians  in  dei'euding  Montenegro  from 
actual  invasion.  Their  immediate  proximity  to  the 
seat  of  war  reveals  the  advantages  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, while  the  reci'iit  ac(|uisition  of  the  litt  iral  of 
Montenegro  wor.ld  give  them  a  pei'.sonal  interest,  in 
>ueh  II  movement  (|uite  ludepenih'ut  of  any  icligious 
feeling.  Kveti  a  part  of  the  mountain  on  tlie  rtniowned 
ascent  front  Oattaro  to  Tzotiiiie  hiw  been  ci^ded  to 
the  Au.stni.n8  some  years  back  for  ii  jiecuniarv  eou.si- 
deration. 


V. 

riocoA  ni  t'ATTAno— KxQnisiTE  Scknkiiv- Ponr  or  Month- 

NKOUO--A  ("ATTMIO  ClCKHONK  -'I'oW.N  Ol'  OAriAIIO— I'lMII.IC 
lteir,I)lNaH_SnriKKUANRAN  WATRllS-MutMOXT  AT  CAI- 
TAllO— IM-UOCITV  01'   THE    MoNTKNKUUINa. 

M>)NTKNKiiiio,  we  have  seen,  forms  no  pi\rt.  of  I  )alinal  ia, 
but  18  au  indepemlent  lepublie,  of  the  liercest  nioun- 
taineer.s,  wiu,  Iiave  always  sneooodeil  in  .ii'fying  the 
.  orte,  from  the  impregnable  po;.ition  o*'  their  country, 
overlooking  the  llocca  di  Oattaro  rnd  tho.  Lake  of 
feeiitari.  It  is  Ireni  tlie  formerly  oxcpiisitely  beuutifiil 
Haven,  and  uot  less  interesting  town,  that  M.aitenegro 


y  most  readily  reached,  and  we  will  anticipate  our 
penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  ''  Black  Mcmntains,' 
by  a  preliminary  visit  to  Oattaro,  In  comjiany  with 
that  most  lively  cf  peri|iatician3 — Mr.  A.  A.  l^itou. 

It  was  on  a  bright  sunlit  afternoon,  in  the  first  days 
of  December,  'hat  the  steamer  entered  the  Roeca,  every 
inch  of  the  deck  being  covered  with  riHemen.  At  the 
sight  of  this  gulf,  so  celeVu-att'd  lor  its  )>atural  beauty, 
the  wish  of  many  a  long-revoh  intr  year  was  fulfilled. 
Cascitti,  in  liis  own  ([uiet  way,  oii  arrival  at  CaUaro, 
breaks  out  with  enthusiasm:  "How  imposing  a  spec- 
tacle is  the  cajicade  of  the  Kerka!  h<iw  sublime  au 
edifice  is  the  temple  of  Sebenieo  !"  and  then,  after  a, 
long  list,  he  adds,  "  but  most  delicious  of  all  is  the 
canal  of  Oattaro  1"  And  well  might  he  give  it  the  pre- 
ference over  every  otl^j^-  scene  of  natural  beauty  in 
this  provinc.  The  Bocca  di  Oattaro  has  all  the  ap- 
jjcarance  of  an  Italian  lake  embosomed  in  Al[)s,  with 
the  difference  that  the  lake  is  composed  of  salt  watei- 
instead  of  fresh,  and  is  on  a  level  and  communicating 
with  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  not  only  a  secure  harbour 
of  an  extent  to  contain  all  the  navies  of  Euro|io,  and  a 
depth  to  admit  of  three-dcekers  lying  close  to  its  shores, 
but  possessing  a  beauty  worthy  to  be  compaivd  to  that 
of  Lebanon  i;  dng  from  the  waters  of  Djouni  (Juni),  or 
Naples  he' self,  with  all  her  enchantments.  From  Castel 
Nuovo  at  the  entrance,  to  Oattaro  at  the  extremity,  the 
whole  of  the  gulf  is  lined  with  villages  and  isolated  villa.i 
arising  out  '.i'  uh"  watei's  edge.  Rich  vine,  citron,  and 
olivc-giouiul'i  slope  rapidly  upwards  to  a  iiisiderablo 
I  distance  ,  and  above  the  line  of  vegetation,  tremendous 
bare  rocks  tower  suddenly  and  precipitou.sly  uji  to  an 
Alpine  height,  till  (hey  are  crowned  on  the  landward 
side  liy  the  jK'aks  of  IMonteneirio. 

In  a  climatf  that  looks  across  the  Adriatic  to  the 
temperate  enasts  i.l'  Apulia,  the  fall  of  the  year  had  laid 
her  iiniiress  lightly  on  tlio  Itrows  of  '■he  surmuii  ling 
mountains  :  a  ncIIow  tone  on  the  hanging  won.]  began 
to  mingle  with  the  deep-grct^n  olives;  the  I  'cca  was 
no  longer  in  the  heyday  of  verdure,  bat,  lil  e  a  well- 
pie.scrved  beauty,  in  all  the  plea,santness  of  early 
autiiiiin,  while  the  ci'imson  of  an  UMehnided  sunset  iii- 
vei^^ed  her  barest  summits  \\  ith  its  subdn.d  spleiidunr. 
Mali'  ivay  to  Oattaro  (tor  the  passage  is  long  ami  wind- 
ing), the  lake  grows  narrow,  to  little  more  ihan  the. 
space  between  the  iron  gates  on  the  Danube  .  and  wo 
cleave  che  reiided  |ireeipi<'es  again  to  'jnter  another 
\\ideinlaiul  basin.  .\  ■  the  steamer  swif'ily  advane 's 
up  the  smooth,  land-girt  waters,  every  soul  was  on 
(leek  to  catch  a  new  turn  in  the  magic  jianoraina. 
'•'.ver  and  anon  a  shot,  fired  from  a  point  of  land  or 
lishing-hamiii,  signalised  a  party  of  sharpshooters  on 
piquet  I  and  some  sad  air  of  lleliiiii,  played  by  tho 
band,  floated  across  the  waters  in  sweet  responses  to 
the  distant  challenges. 

it  was  night  when  wo  drop]ied  anchor  off  ("Jattaro, 
tlie  liirms  of  the  mountains  lieing  I'ainlly  \  isil)le,  iuit 
enongh  to  siiow  nie  timt  1  w.as  at  the  bottom  of  a 
ketlh'  or  cauldron.  Lights  tAinklcd  in  the  windows  of 
the  town,  and  the  glare  of  torches  at  the  quay  was  re- 
llect.ed  in  the  water  by  long  streaks  ot  trembling 
yellow  ;  a  hubbub  of  boats  was  at  our  larboanl  ;  ami 
tho  <lcck  crowded,  with  boats  disembarking,  m.i'lo  .i 
scene  of  rather  diMiial  novelty.  On  landi  '  e 
customs'  iifUcers  searched  my    bagga -c   miniit*  .si 

hinl  conits  from  the  islands  ;  the  facility  which  their 
coasts  afford  h<  the  smuggler  being  a  pretext  for  an 
unavailing  rigour  at  the  ports  of  the  maiiiland. 
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Conducted  to  tlie  only  liotel  of  the  town,  I  found  it  | 
t(i  be  miserable;  foi  ( 'attaro  is  the  ttllimn  Thule  of  the  ! 
AustriiUi  eni]iiiv.  Tlie  few  travcllors  thrit  asceiid  to 
Miintenej,T0  are  insuflleieut  to  maintain  a  coiiifortahlc 
inn,  and  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  a  room,  for  the 
crowding  of  troops  had  made  ([uarters  very  sc.iree. 
Next  murning  after  breakfast,  a  n)au  of  jobs  and  ci>m- 
niissions  jiresented  himself  in  the  hist  stage  of  sliabliy 
genteel,  and  making  me  a  profound  bow,  asked  me  if  I 
wo<  :m  T''nglislniiaii,  and  T  admitted  I  was, 

"This  town,"  saj's  he,  bowing  again  ])rofonndly,  "is 
a  place  of  very  great  taste  for  the  arts,  sir  ;  of  first-rate 
taste;  and  if  you  want  a  largo  room,  sir,  I  think  I  can 
get  you  one." 

"  A  large  room  !  "  said  I,  somewhat  surpiiscd  ;  "  if 
you  suppose  I  am  eitliei'  a  singer  or  a  picture  dealer, 
you  are  under  a  mistake."' 

"A  .'Migoror  a  jiieture-dealer,"' continued  he,  plau- 
sibly, "  tl.at  is  horridly  low;  I  sec  there  is  some  mi.s- 
take,  for  I  was  informed  that  you  were  a  fire-eater." 

The  hallucination  seemed  so  whimsical,  that  I  coidd 
not  avoid  humouring  it.  "  What  would  you  say,"  said 
T,  "to  an  advertisement  of  this  sort:  The  l?ri(ish 
Wizard  and  Fire-Eater,  desirous  of  having  the  honour 
of  appearing  before  th<'  public  at  Cattaro,  has  aban- 
doned his  engagements  in  Paris  and  London,  I'i.'i.,  i^'c." 

'' Mngnilico  !  "  said  he;  "and  if  you  need  a  check- 
taker,  1  am  your  most  obedient  humble  servant." 

"Now  tell  me,"  said  T,  "  who  tohl  you  I  was  a  fire- 
eater  \" 

"I  Icuew  it  at  once,  sir."'  said  he,  with  :i  Iciiowing 
wink,  "  when  that  servant  inf  ained  me  that  yt)n  eouht 
diiiik  boiling  water,  ami  make  water  boil  without 
rue." 

In  a  state  of  niy.stificalion,  whieh  the  reader  can 
more  easily  suppose  than  I  can  describe,  tile  servant  of 
(he  hotel  being  i.tdled  in,  I  askrd  her  what  wafi'r  T  had 
boiled  without  a  fire  ;  and  she  immediately  pointed  mit 
uu  iiuioceni,  liottle  o1  Scidlitz  powdi  is  whieh  stuod  i>n 
the  chest  <^f  drawer  ,  .n  whieh  1  re](eati  d  the  wondei- 
ful  experiment  of  adding  cohl  water  to  a  little  powd  t. 
As  it  lizzcd  uji  in  the  gla.ss,  the  scrxant  called  out, 
delighted  beyond  measure,  in  u  hodge-podge  of  lllyi-ian 
aiul  [talian,  "  d'onpiiiliin' Po,ii<:L!,  Iiol/e  srii .«  fnoco  !'^ 
"Oil!  Lord,  it  lioils  wit lauit  tire  !''  Mot  the  eommis- 
sionor,  studying  for  a  uauuent,  brighlcried  u]i  with  the 
ardour  of  discovery,  and  p)'onouncing  it  to  Ik.'  "  inia 
ini'dldna"  looked  at  t!i<'  poor  waitress  with  such  eou- 
tempt  that  she  went  con''iiuuded  out  of  the  room. 

Finding  that  the  onl\  necromancy  I  eonteniplated 
was  ,1  trip  to  Mont-enegio,  the  commissiduer,  bi  ggiiu; 
,:iv  ]iardon,  and  not  in  he  foiled  of  n  job,  at  once  ]ii'o- 
moti  I  u\c  from  plain  iMir.d'r  to  Kxcellency,  and  then 
ran  on  with  all  tin- volubility  of  hi-,  lrib(  :  "  ,Mi,  sir, 
you  behmg  to  the  first  nation  of  the  world — a  free 
nati.iu,  sir.  You  mu*t  xn'  Albanu.  too;  just  lik<' 
Eufiiand,  for  all  the  world.  A  man  does  ^liat  he 
ehipw  ,'s — nothing  lik(  freedom.  i\nd  il  a  i.ian  (;ive 
you  any  insolence,  just  whistle  a  indl.  I  tlTough  his 
gizzai'il  ;  niiliody  says  anythiiig-jiist  lihi-  Kni;land.  I 
recollect  luy  Lord  JtonI  Hriile — yes,  |  think  ( iial  was 
his  nanu' ;  perl eips  your  Kxecllcncy  might  Uunw  him. 
"  Ih'iekbat?     imiulied  L 

"  (.Jiusto.  precisely,  my  Jjoril  Lrii-Uliat  ;  ,1  am  nwvi- 
he  was  a  initordo  :  t^r  his  wateh-ehaiii  was  of  i^dlid 
gold,  aii.i  his  waisli'oal  of  ( ^uslimi're  slm\\l.  When  the 
peoiih' wondered  why  he  wi'ut  (osurvie(>  in  (h  liuoinn, 
lie  Haid  that  Gud  cured  no  more  ivboiit  urtliudox  and 


schismatic  than  the  Pa.sha  of  Scutari  cared  whether  a 
Christian- took  off  his  hat  or  a  Tui-k  took  oil'  his  shtK'S 
to  him.  A  most  distinguished  man  was  my  Lord 
Brickbat;  .and  ])eople  said,  'These  English  ,are  originals,' 
but  their  Christianity  eoines  from  the  wrong  side  of 
the  blanket.  A  wonderful  nation  !  Now,  when  a 
Dalmatian  has  no  money,  he  stays  at  home ;  when 
an  Englishman  wants  to  save  money,  he  goes  abroad. 
I  know  your  Excellency  is  not  one  of  that  sort; 
but  economv  is  not  a  bad  thing;  and  let  me  advi.se 
you  to  be  on  your  guard  against  .all  those  plausible 
im|io.stors  and  cheats  that  are  on  the  look-out  for 
travellers,  and  jirey  upon  their  credulity.  You  will 
pay  double  for  everything  in  Montenegro,  if  you  have 
not  some  honest  man  who  knows  the  country.  Now 
L  for  instance,  know  Slontcnegro  well,  aiid  to  serve  an 
Englishman  would  do  anything  for  him  from  suurLso 
to  sunsot,  and  from  sunset  to  sunrise  again." 
"  1  will  sec,"  .said  I. 

"Well,  notwithstanding  my  good  wi.shes,  your  Excel- 
lency is  impatient.  I  am  sure  the  loan  uf  a  llorin  or 
two  woidd  not  inconvenience  vou  ?  You  doubt  again  : 
well  then,  a  zwanzigcr,  to  make  my  market." 

When  the  zwanziger  was  given,  there  came  a  supple- 
mentary request  for  due  ijotti,  twu  drops  of  rosolio  to 
wet  his  whistle.  A  (piarter  of  an  hour  had  scarcely 
ehip.sed  before  he  came  back,  smelling  of  the  liquor, 
and  announcing,  with  irradiate  ct)untonance,  that  ho 
had  explain(>d  to  tlu^  police  my  intention  to  proceed  to 
Montenegro,  and  spontaneously  asked  for  jiermission, 
iVe.,  which  called  forth  on  my  part  a  s])ecimon  of  that 
national  freedom  of  speech  which  he  admired  rather  iu 
the  ahstracl  than  in  the  application,  an<l  which  kept 
his  oiKcicaisness  within  bouiuls  during  the  remainder  of 
my  stay. 

"  What  .sort  of  a  jilacc  is  Cattaro  ?"  was  a  (juestio'' 
which  J  had  one  day  addrcs.sed  (o  the  captain  of  tlu 
steanu'r  after  dinner.  "There  is  Cattaro,"  said  he  to 
iiir,  poll  ling  to  the  grounds  at  the  bottom  of  his  coll'ee- 
cnp.  "The  sun  sits  behind  the  mountains  at  mid- 
day," continued  he,  with  facetious  exaggerav„on  ;  "  and 
the  mountain  above  threatens  to  fall  over  and  cover 
the  town.'"  J  had  left  the  hotel  but  a  very  short  way, 
wlieu  I  found  the  place  to  be  almost  what  the  ea|it,aiu 
hail  told  mo.  At  the  oxtremily  of  the  ba.-in  of  Cattaro 
i-.  situated  the  town,  ngularly  i'ortifu;il.  A  quay  I'ronts 
the  liasin,  and  a  jilantalioii  of  jpoplars,  lisiug  wiih  the 
masti'  of  till'  'c-oels,  nndei'  which  the  13oeehe.se,  in  their 
almoit  Turkish  co.stume,  prosecuted  their  business,  pro- 
duced a  novelty  of  eH'ect  which  one  stddom  sees  on  the 
beaten  (racks  ol  the  tairist  ;  and  looking  down  the 
basin  whieh  1  had  tia\orsed  yi  sterday  evening,  a 
cluster  of  villas  with  their  red  roofs  are  scei,  shining 
amiaig  (hi  (liiekly  plantod  gardee^'  that  eo\ir  'he  pro- 
montoiy  strrtrhing  info  the  wuier.  If  we  pa^ s  from 
the  front  to  the  back  of  the  own,  ihe  rocks  rise  up 
perj>endiculai'ly  lichind  thi  last  street  ;  so  tlia'  the 
triivellcr,  staialing  iu  the  piazza  in  front  oC  th::  ehurch, 
is  obliged  to  strain  his  neck  iu  looking  nj,  to  the  but- 
tlenu'itts  of  (he  l'oi'(  (hat  surmounts  the  place. 

]n  (he  inlrrioi- of  the  town  I  was  agreeably  disap- 
pointed in  (imling  it  to  be  a  \ery  did'erent  plac(!  froia 
what  I  hail  autii'ipated.  So  dose  to  Montenegro, 
whm!  a  row  of  Tiu'kiBli  skulls,  on  spikes,  formed  until 
lately  a  coiispicuoUH  ornaiuenl  of  the  cajiital  of  (ho 
iMiis(  insiiboriiinate  iiopuhdion  of  (he  Ottoman  empire, 
I  had  a  nii(ionof  its  being  a  misi'rable  jilner  ;  Iml  hrre 
WIS  still   iu  every  street  and  edifice  the  wunu  J tidiaii 
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stamp  :  a  solid,  well-built  Cathedral,  of  hewn  stune, 
better  than  iiincty-niue  out  of  a  hundred  churches  iu 
EuMaud  ;  several  imblic  jiiazzas  ;  and  a  fine,  pictu- 
resque old  tower  a.s  a  i^uard-liouse,  with  tlii'  usual 
Venetian  lion,  which  will  last  a  thousand  years,  unless 
.some  cai'tlmuakc  .should  shake  down  th.it  uneasy- 
looking  lump  of  mnuntain,  and  bray  the  town,  lion  and 
all,  to  infinitesimal  atoms. 

The  dress  of  the  coast-towns  of  Dalniatia  is  entirely 
Eurojiean  :  that  of  Cattaro,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
has  moic  of  the  Uricntai  than  of  tlie  EuroixiUi,  black 
Hessiiin  hoots  being  added  to  a  Turkish  costume,  with 
a  very  small  fez. 

In  suiiimer,  the  liigh  mountains,  excluding  the  north- 
west breeze,  render  Cattaro  a  place  of  stilling  heat ; 
and  in  winter,  the  clouds,  lirmking  against  the  mnun- 
tains,  make  it  very  rainy.  Tiie  days  preceding  my  de- 
parture fur  Montenegro  were  marked  by  a  perfect 
storm  et  rain  ;  for  not  only  did  the  water  pour  from 
.above,  hut  in  varinus  [)laecs  .streams  of  clear  watii- 
gushed  up  from  beluw  tliniugji  the  crevices  of  the 
pavement — a  sym[itom  of  the  overhanging  rocks  bi'ing 
perviims  to  springs.  The  Hocchese,  instead  of  carrying 
UMibrelia.s,  go  about  with  black  wooUen-hnoded  cloaks, 
wliicli  are  .'is  thick  as  a  blanket,  and  hai'd  and  Jieavy 
like  felt.  1  ventured  out  with  an  niiibrella;  and,  wra])t 
up  ill  a  cloak,  proceeded  out  at  the  gate,  iu  order  to 
.--ce  a  stream  gushing  from  the  mountain.  A  rare 
spectacle  was  it  to  see  thi^  s]iring  come  from  the  earth 
at  the  loot  of  the  pi-ecipice,  a  ready-formed  river, 
twontyl'eet  wide,  and  filtered  as  clear  as  crystal.  The 
last  ^'eological  revolution  of  Didiuatia  has  Ii^t't,  the 
Vcliebiicli  a  very  loose  and  incoherent  mass  of  lime- 
.stoiie,  fur  iu  .several  other  places  we  have  tli<>  saim^ 
]ilienomi'iiou.  The  river  that  watei-s  the  jilain  of  Licca, 
ill  Croari.i,  loses  it.solf  in  an  iimnense  '.dlow,  and 
mingles  its  waters  with  the  Adriatic,  after  travei-sing 
a  mouiitaiii-chain  1000  feet  high.  Nothing  could  be 
more  dismal  than  the  rocks  all  around,  the  peak  of 
every  mountain  eincloped  in  mi.st  ;  and,  along  wit' 
the  damp,  we  liad  a  close,  warm  atmosphere,  with  tin 
theniioiiieli^r  ranging  between  70"  iind  80",  and  thus 
for  several  ilaya  :  but  with  a  north  wind  eaiiie  com- 
plete ehariiess  and  perspicuity  ot  the  atiiio.s]iliei'e ; 
iiiid  the  siiii.shiue  on  a  Gothic  balcony  and  fretted 
balustrade,  with  an  orange-tree  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  .street,  its  gohhil  fruit  )udtrudii,^'  over  the  wall, 
mad 
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f*  local  nature  could  desire. 

'  Cattaro,  called  Dekatera  by  (,'011  tautine  Porphyro- 
genitus,  was  successively  under  the  pro.ection  of'the 
Greek  emperors  and  Servian  and  JIungarian  monar- 
chies, but  became  V"iietiiiii  iu  I'L'O,  preserving  its 
miinieipal  privileges,  ai.d  being  governed  by  a  NeiK^tiin, 
■with  the  tith^  of  Estr.iop  iiiaiio,  umh'r  the  I 'rov  editor- 
general  of  Zara.  Kr>.m  this  time  u])  to  the  fall  of  the 
Ibimblie,  it  was  under  the  banner  of  St.  Mark.  Aus- 
trian from  17J7  to  18O0,  the  decisivo  victory  of  Aus- 
terlitE,  and  the  peace  of  Tresburg,  Imndeil  it  over  to 
the  hVeiieli  empire.  Liit  Uus.sia'eoiild  view  with  no 
coinplaceucy  the  j.ort  of  Montenegro,  in  which  she 
o.xerci.sed  .so  larg,.  an  iiilliieiiic,  and'which  was  so  iiii 
porlanta  space  in  the  eliess-board  of  Kuropeau  Turkey, 
occupied  by  Kiauec,  then  tlu^  ally  of  the  I'orte.  Tl'io 
lleets  of  IhiHHJii,  aided  by  a  fierce,  undisciplined  band 
ol    Montenegrins,    oU'erod  u  vigorous  Imt   iiu'tlctual 

ruNistiince  to  the  Krench  occupation.       Tliev  advi. I 

iw  iar  as   i.'ugust,  and  burned  its  suburlis";  but  Mar- 


shal ]\tarmont,  at  the  head  of  9000  ■well-disciplined 
troojis,  gave  battle  to  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Montenegrins  and  a  smidl  body  of  Knssians  ;  and 
ha  ing  gained  a  decided  victory  on  the  1st  of  October, 
180G,  at  the  Sutorina,  on  the  Itocca  di  Cattaro,  the 
submission  of  the  rest  of  tin;  provinct!  quickly  fol- 
lowed, and  llussia,  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  recognised 
the  French  possession  of  this  jiart  of  the  Adriatic. 

Cattaro  and  its  district  has  been,  sii\ce  the  last  Aus- 
trian occiniatiou  ot'ovio  of  the  fuur  eircL .;  of  Dalniatia, 
the  smallest  iu  exttMit  and  population,  but  the  most 
diliicnlt  to  mana''e  of  all  the  four,  from  the  neitrhbour- 
hood  of  .Montenegro  ;  and  was  on  that  account  sought 
after  by  the  present  1  ccupant,  a  Boiieniian  of  great 
talent  and  energy,  who  was  previously  at  Spalato,  as 
a  means  of  mi^ritorious  advaiu'emcut,  The  population 
of  the  town  is  lOOU,  and  tli(;re  is  a  great  deal  of  eapi- 
tal  in  the  place  ;  for  the  liocebese  are  excellent  sailors, 
and  although  there  is  nothing  behind  Cattaro  but  the 
I'ocks  of  Montenegro,  this  hardy  and  industrious  pitopie 
possess  upwards  of  one  hiitidretl  and  fifty  \essels  of 
long  course.  The  products  and  profits  of  the  Antilles 
and  Biazils  have  biiilv  these?  neat  villas,  and  laid  out 
those  gardens,  that  make  the  Uocca  look  like  an  Italian 
lake  ;  and  it  was  the  well  filled  plate-chests  and  the 
strong  Ijoxes  that  tempt 'd  the  hunger  ami  rapine  ot 
the  nightly  bands  ;  for  the  liocclie.se,  like  the  Turk, 
miist  -ee  his  projierty  in  the  solid — a  ship,  a  house,  or 
the  clinking  cash — and  would  not  trust  the  paper  of 
the  Bunk  of  England. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  unpleasant  agitation  in 
Cattaro  during  my  stay,  in  consc((ueiice  of  tliC  nightly 
incur-sions  of  these  desperadoes.  Twice  during  tin?  three 
or  four  days  of  my  stay  at  Cattaro  they  attempted  to 
rob  houses  on  tlie  Boeca  ;  but  the  alarm  being  suddeidy 
given  to  the  detachments  of  Rifles,  they  <lrew  off, 
though  not  without  an  exchange  of  shots.  These 
luarauders  were  not  Montenegrins,  but  a  mixed  band 
of  Herzegoviniaiis  from  Grahovo,  who  shared  their 
libinder  with  the  Agathei'c  ;  for  on  these  three  fron- 
ti(U's  order  is  kej>t  with  difticulty,  passage  from  one  to 
the  other  being  easy,  and  the  authority  of  the  I'orte  in 
Herzegovina  quite  nominal.  The  Government  of  Mon- 
tenegro, in  the  ab.scnce  of  the  V^ladika,  <'0operated 
with  the  Austrian  (.iovornment  of  (.'attaro  ti  repress 
the  depredations  ;  but  when  hunger  has  a  share  in 
stimulating  out  rage,  Governments  can  do  veiy  little  in 
il  wild  moiiiitaiiious  country  like  this. 

Cattaro,  being  strongly  fortified,  could  resist  any 
force  the  Montenegrins  could  br'iig  against  it,  if  hos- 
tilities should  ever  uiifoi-tuuately  break  out  between 
the.se  mountaineers  and  the  Austrian  (^biveriimeut ; 
i  but  the  situation  of  the  garrison  b(>ing  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  would  become  veiy  unpleasant,  and  con- 
ii.ic  them  to  the  town  and  eastle.  This  did  oclui'  in 
1809  during  the  French  occuiiation.  Some  .Montene- 
grins were  drinking  iu  the  town,  and  two  Italiiiu 
soldiers,  jirobably  also  in  liipioi-,  entering  the  wiiie-shop, 
one  of  them,  either  in  sarcasm  or  familiarity,  took  hold 
of  one  of  the  jMonteiicgrins  by  the  nioust.'iehe,  whiili 
they  regard  as  almost  sacrilege.  The  JMontencgria 
(h'ew  his  ])istol,  and  discharged  it  in  the  fice  of  the 
soldier;  hut  the  bull  missing  him,  and  other  comrades 
CO  iiing  to  the  assisfancu  of  tin?  soldier,  they  wounded 
the  Montenegrins  with  Hiibres.  lint  the  quarrel  did 
not  cml  there.  On  tiu-  succeeding  days  the  heights 
above  Cattaro  weii'  coveied  with  Montenegrins,  ,'ill 
armed,  who  int'ested  iho  upproachos,  and  broke  iqt  the 
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roiuls  the  French  liad  formed ;  so  that  the  peoplo  of  | 
Cattai'o,  knowing  the  exeitiible  race  they  had  to  deal  j 
with,  scarce  dared  to  venture  out  of  the  town  ;  but  the  i 
officers  continued  to  dine  at  a  sort  of  rustic  casino  a  ' 
short  way  from  the  gate,  tlu;  front  door  of  which  opened 
on  tlie  road,  and  the  back  door  on  a  small  gard(;n.  The 
Montenegrins,   determined    to    glut   their  vengeance, 
made  up  a  party  of  nine  or  ten  men,  the  half  of  whom 
])resented  themselves  at  th(^  road,  while  the  other  half,  ! 
escalading  the  garden-wall,  entered  by  the  back  door  ;  ! 
and,  as  the  officers  -uit  at  dinner,  tired  their  musket?  at  : 
them,  and  fled.     Fi^-e  officers  and  a  serjeant  fell  on  the  j 
occasion ;    and  this   prodviced  such  an   effect  on  the  ] 
French  Connnandant,  that  he  immediately  sought  a 
conference  with  the  Archbishop,  and  the  affiiir  ended 
in  a  convention,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  citi- 
z(^ns  of  Cattaro,  who,   during  all  the  aflair,  durst  not 
stir  beyond  the  gates  of  the  town.^ 
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MoNTENEaEiN'    Bazaab— TiiE  Laddeb    OF  Cattaeo— TOWK 
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DiKA— Fierceness  of  tiik  Mountaineees — Pkesbnt  Poli- 
tical Condition — Mubdeb  of  Prince  Danilo. 

Wk  must  now  take  ojr  way  with  our  traveller  from 
Cattaro,  the  Port  of  Montcaiegi'o,  up  the  rocky  Velle- 
bitch,  by  the  so-called  Ladder  of  Cattaro,  into  the 
interior  of  the  Black  Mountaineers'  fastnesses.  Learn- 
ing, saj's  Mr.  Paton^  that  n  Dnbnfitiiin  Dngalil  Dalget- 
ty,  in  the  employ  of  the  Vladika,  was  in  Cattaro,  I  was 
advised  to  take  advantage  of  lii.s  return  to  Cetigne,  or 
Tzetinie,  as  Sir  J.  Gardner  AVilkinson  has  it,  as  I 
•should  not  only  gain  in  security,  but  have  the  advan- 
tage of  referring  for  information  as  I  went  .along  to  a 
person  well-acquainted  with  the  localities.  In  ordinary 
times  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  danger  between  Cattaro 
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iiiid  Cetigne,  and  the  Montenegrin  is  as  harmless  as  a 
wolf  in  midsummer  ;  but  pinch  him  sorely  with  Imn- 
ger,  and  anything  is  welcome  to  his  fangs;  so  that 
I  thouglit  it  on  all  aecounts  safer  to  go  in  company. 

]My  rendezvous  was  at  the  liour  of  eight,  at  the 
IMontenegriu  Hiizaiir,  outside  the  gate  of  Cattaro. 
IIer((  a  rude  roof,  su)i)iort(Ml  on  j)ilastur8  of  rulilile- 
work,  and  an  avenue  of  trees,  just  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
those  tremendous  precipices  around  (iattaro,  was  the  ] 
j)la(<'  where  the  ^Montenegrins  give  their  eels  from  the  | 
Luki'  of  Scutai'i,  their  skins,  .md  their  other  products, 
for  tlie  suit,  the  oil,  und  the  few  eoar.se  mivniifiietures 
and  coldiiiuls  which  they  need.  The  shaggy  brown 
mare  of  the  trooper  was  caparisoned  iu  the  Turkish 
way,  with  a  high  cantled  cloth  saddh',  and  a  silver 
chain  forming  jiart  of  the  bridle.  InsU^ad  of  the  hnig 
Oriental  robes  of  yesterday,  in  which  I  was  introdueecl 
to  him,  he  wore  a  short  crimson  Jaekot,  lined  with 
sable,  a.  silver-hilled  sword  being  liung  from  his  shoul- 
der ;  while  our  ntteudauts  carried  long  Albanian  rifles. 


Vlallii  do  Sominit^rci, 


their  small  butts  covered  with  mother-o'-pearl,  and  the 
men  with  coarse  friezi^  dresses,  tattered  sandals, 
weather-beaten  faces,  and  long  uueombi^d  locks  tailing 
over  tlieii-  necks. 

We  now  began  the  ascent  of  tlu!  celebrated  ladder 
of  Cattaro,  to  which  the  ladder  of  Tyre  is  a  joke,  being 
till'  most  remarkable  road  I  evcc  ascended.  The  Vellc- 
bitch  is  a  curious  road  for  carriages  ;  but  to  ascend  a 
face  of  rock  four  thousai:d  feet  high,  and  very  little  out 
of  the  jierpendicular,  was  certaiidy  a  trial  to  the 
nerves.  There  could  noi  lie  lens  than  fifty  zigzags,  one 
over  the  other,  and,  seen  from  above,  the  road  looks 
like  a  coil  of  ropes-  As  we  passed  one  tower  of  tiic 
fortress  after  another,  lihe  whole  region  of  Cattaro  was 
Beon^ls  from  a  balloon  ;  the  shijis  were  visible  oidy  by 
their  decks  ;  and  I  do  not  overstrain  description  when 
1  say  that,  arrived  at  the  top,  although  we  were  very 
little  out  of  th(j  perpendicular  above  Cat(aro,  tlio 
lunnan  ligunis  on  the  bright  yellow  grii veiled  tpiay  were 
such  faint  black  specks  tliot  the  naked  eye  coiddHcano 
perceive  them  ;  so  that  the  independenee  of  Monte- 
negro ceases  to  be  a  riddle  to  whomsoover  ascends  this 
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road.  When  standing  on  the  quay  of  Cattaro,  how 
high  and  gloom-engendering  seem  those  mountains  r>n 
the  other  side  of  the  giilf,  as  seen  from  below.  I  now 
look  down  upon  their  crests,  and  dilate  sight  and  sense 
by  casting  my  eyes  beyond  them  upon  the  wide  blue 
slie(?t  of  the  Adriatic,  the  height  of  the  line  where  sky 
meets  sea  showing  how  loftily  1  am  placed. 

JNIy  hired  nag  was  none  of  the  best,  and  I  complaintid 
of  not  being  able;  to  keep  up  with  the  officer  ;  but  tlie 
dirty  savage  with  the  long  locks  who  walked  by  jny 
side  told  me,  in  a  brutal  sarcastic  sort  of  way,  that  "  as 
I  hail  paid  the  zwanzigers,  I  had  only  to  hew  them  out 
of  the  horse  again  j"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
with  an  inharmonious  wheezing  laugh,  he  gave  the  nag 


such  a  jog  with  his  rifle,  that  I  cast  a  nervous  glance 
over  the  parapet  to  tlie  roof's  of  Cattaro.  lla])pily 
there  Wiis  not  so  much  mettle  in  the  butt  of  my  luiiae 
as  in  the  barrel  of  the  rifle ;  so  I  resolved  to  bt^  on 

hack,  and  not  to  hew- 


good  terras  with  the 


poor 


mv 


zwanzigers  out  of  him  agam. 

Arrived  safely  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  I  was  no 
longer  in  Austria,  but  in  jMontenegro  ;  and,  crossing  a 
short  ])lateau  destitute  of  a  blade  of  grass,  and  sur- 
mounting auotber  ridge,  found  myself  looking  down 
on  a  sort  of  pnnch-bowl,  the  bottom  of  which  was  a 
perfectly  level  circular  plain  of  rich  carefully  cultivated 
land,  an  Oiisis  in  this  wilderness  of  r<icks.  A  rude 
I  khan  is  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  a  keg  of  newly 
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4K>alue .  and  shining  bidlets  was  the  only  symi'toni 
▼fciblo  lit'  entertainiiicnt  to.-  man  aii<l  horse  :  but.  on 
alighting,  the  landlord  jiroduced  Sdiiie  bread,  cheese, 
and  wine,  and  we  passed  nn  to  Niegush.  Here  the 
dogs  eanio  out  \nion  us  in  such  force,  and  with  such  a 
fti  vi.us  demeanour,  that,  forgetting  my  rrsolution  not 
to  hew  th(>  zwanzigers  out  of  my  liorsc,  1  laid  on  the 
Iwih  ;  but  Uosiiiaule  knowing  no  lUnibt  fnmi  experi 
ence  that  their  bark  was  worse  tiian  their  bite,  took  a, 
lounder  and  mure  jiidieidus  view  of  the  subjeet,  and 
treated  my  whip  with  llie  sinm^  imi^Ttnrbability  as  he 
had  done  l\u^  jnn  df  the  Montonep'ii  gun, 
,  Niegush  is  called  the  only  town  in  IMoin.  negro ;  but  in 
the  worst  parts  of  Turkey  I  never  saw  aiiytlimg  to  equal 
the  misery  und  poverty  of  both  liabitatiouB  and  iiduibi- 


tants.  1 1  Is  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  contrast  than 

liiivM ii  Servian  and  Montenegrin  villiigc     Here  all 

the  iuhabitanl-t  liiive  clothes  of  t'rie/.e,  reseniliiing  closely 
those  of  Ilulgarlii,  liut  instead  of  tiie  woolly  caps,  nuny 
of  them  wore  black  skullcaps,  and  wide  trnusi  rs  and 
tiijlits  from  the  kneo  to  t'ne  ariklo  ;  those  wlio  lounged 
about  having  a  strukah,  wliieli  is  like  the  'J'urkish 
cloak,  b\it  of  a  dirty  wliitc  colour,  and  the  jiilo  inwards 
so  Inu'^,  ciiarsfi,  and  shaggy,  as  to  be  like!  (Ih'  (!■  ecc  of  u 
sliee|i.  The  necks  and  bieiists  of  the  mpii  vsi  r,  bare, 
and  all  wore  miscrabli'  sandals.  Kaeh  nmh^  wove  arms, 
the  wjiist  belt,  like  that  of  nn  Albanian,  showing  a 
bnndlr  of  pistols  ami  dirks,  which  brought  lo  mind  the 
old  herahlie  m(jtto,  "  Ave  ready  ;"  so  predominant,  in- 
<lecd,  is  the  idea  ul  a  soldier  over  that  of  a  eitizon,  that 
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even  when  a.  chikl  is  baptised,  pistols  are  put  to  tliu 
infant's  nioutli  to  kiss,  nnd  then  laid  in  the  cradle  beside 
him  ;  and  one  of  tlie  tavourite  toasts  drunk  on  the  oc- 
casion is,  "  May  ho  never  die  in  his  bed."  The  dresa 
of  the  women  was  of  dirty  white  cloth  ;  and  in  cut,  its 
family  likeness  to  the  old  costume  of  Servia  is  recog- 
nisable ;  but  the  details  are  coarser,  and  show  a  poorer 
and  more  l)arbarous  peopli\ 

Wlule  the  officer  transacted  some  business,  I  made 
:iu  ex]^!')intnry  tour  through  the  villase,  wlii<:h  is  the 
seat  of  tlie  clan  Petrcnich,  from  which  th(!  Vladika 
descenils,  and  the  family  mansion  of  whom  is  a  house 
built  in  the  European  style,  ouly  to  form  a  greater 
contrast  to  the  miseralde  Montenegrin  cabins  around 
it.  The  village  is  not  in  the  centre  of  tlu;  plain,  but 
built  on  tlie  sloi)e  of  tlie  hill,  -o  tliat  not  an  inch  of 
cultivatable  soil  is  covered.  Like  tlu^  Druse  villages, 
it  is  easily  defensible,  one  roof  rising  above  the  other, 
and  the  bare  rock  is  the  best  pait  of  the  pavement. 

A  man  with  the  front  part  I'f  his  head  shaved,  and 
wearing  a  small  black  skidl-caii,  came  out  of  one  of  the 
houses  and  uivited  rae  to  entfir.  (^liinnieys  not  bwing 
in  fashion  in  Montenegro,  the  door  proved  a  cheap  and 
easy  substitute  ;  and,  notwithstanding  my  curiosity  to 
see  a  Montenegrin  hut,  the  smoke  and  darkness  visible, 
and  the  tleas  contingent,  made  me  pause  a  moment ; 
but  in  I  went.  A  pufi'  of  smoki^  rolling  out  at  that 
moment  fa.steneil  on  my  eyelids,  and  I  advanced  grop- 
ing, winking,  and  coughing,  to  the  great  laughter  of  tlu.' 
urchins  inside,  which  was  no  sooner  heard  by  a  cow  on 
the  other  side  of  the  watliug  that  divided  the  bipeds 
from  tlu(  quadrupeds,  than  .she  began  to  low.  A  dog, 
very  like  a  little  bear,  now  awoke  from  the  hearth- 
stone, and  began  to  bark  in  a  way  that  saAoureil  very 
little  of  tlie  honest  joy  of  hospitality.  At  length  I 
perceived  a  little  square  .-^toue,  on  which  I  sat  down  ; 
my  enthusiasm  for  the  pati'iarehal  manners  of  the 
Montenegrins  being  as  nnich  damped  as  the  hand- 
kerchief which  I  fiom  time  to  time  applied  to  my 
eyes. 

At  length,  when  a  cold  blast  of  air  drove  the  smoke 
out  of  the  door  at  which  the  cattle  entered,  1  looked 
about  nu',  and  saw  that  the  cottage  was  lai'ge,  and 
divided  into  three  distinc-t  compartments  ;  one  lor  my 
own  species,  the  ne.xt  for  cattle,  and  <  >ne  for  slieep  beyond 
it ;  the  separation  being  formed  of  a  rude  crate  or 
basket-work,  with  scjuare  aperture."!,  so  that  a  bucket  or 
anything  else  might  be  handed  from  one  to  tlie  other. 
Like  the  Noah's  Ark  or  Nativity  of  the  older  Flemish 
painters,  a  sunb(^am  darted  through  a  hole  on  smoked 
raftirs  and  an  old  cliest,  anil  the  cat  (le  were  seen  in 
the  dim  depth  of  the  recos, 

(ioing  out  of  the  hut,  I  siiw  women  with  hca\y  Imr- 
dens  of  salt  fish  iVom  tlii^  lake  of  Scutari,  bouml  for 
Cattaro  ;  and  one  poor  industrious  creature,  iiesides 
carrying  a  lu>avy  burden,  was  spiiniing  with  her  distalf 
as  she  went  along— a  sad  sight  of  extreme  poverty  and 
painful  industry,  such  as  T  never  saw  in  any  other 
countiv.  A  Jiang  of  melancholy  went  thrntigh  me  as 
I  cast  ,1  lingering  locik  at  her  ;  but  it  was  inonientary  ; 
I  remeniliei'  that  a  seiirce  harvest  was  a  feather  in 
coiniterpoise  to  th.at  independence  whi  'h  !\ront(mogro 
had  so  nolily  maintained.  In  Hosnia,  the  Christian  is 
n  slave,  and  the  Moslem  the  ort'siring  of  a  renegade. 
The  Montenegrin,  barbarian  though  ho  be,  is  a  fivn- 
nian  ;  Imnir'h  or  iniiirisun  him  far  from  hmne,  and 
althongh  neither  hunger  nor  cold  |iineli  him,  ho  pines 
nnd  dies  ; 


"  Land  of  my  sires,  what  mortal  hvid 
(Jan  cru  untie  tliis  tilial  1)and, 
That  knits  me  to  tliy  rugged  strand  ?" 

We  now  remounted,  and  began  the  ascent  of  the 
last  crest  of  the  chain  ;  every  scrap  fif  earth  ])reserved 
in  the  hill-side  being  carefully  cleared  of  stones  and 
fenced  round.  Higher  up  w.as  a  wood,  having,  like 
the  inhabitants,  all  the,  signs  of  the  niggardly  jienury 
of  nature;  soon  every  trace  of  vegetation  ceased,  the 
road  was  a  faint  track  in  the  i\)cks,  and  »n  eagle, 
screanung  from  clitf  to  cliff,  was  the  only  ohject  tliat 
invadeil  the  monotony  of  our  way;  but  on  gaining  the 
spot  where  the  water.s  parted,  the  ]irospect  that  spread 
out  before  us  seemed  boundless.  The  lake  of  Scutari, 
the  fiirther  extrennty  of  which  was  forty  niih'S  distant, 
was  easy  of  observation  from  so  connnanding  an  ele- 
vation ;  the  rich  lands  on  its  nearer  borders,  with  their 
microscopic  divisions,  wci'o  like  the  tissues  of  tartan  as 
given  by  a  Daguerreotyjjc ;  and  immediately  at  my 
feet  was  Cetigne,  its  little  verdant  plain  surrounded 
with  a  rampart  of  rocks; — the  wliole  mountain  a  cloud- 
cajijied  tower  of  Nature's  sturdiest  building. 

Jly  strengtli  and  sp'.rits  seemed  to  rise  with  the 
purity  of  the  air,  which  was  very  sensible  after  breath- 
ing tlie  atmosphere  of  Cattaro,  cltjse  in  consequence  of 
its  confined  situation.  M.  'Vialla  de  Sommieres,  who 
lived  six  years  as  French  Resident  iu  this  neighbourhood, 
in  a  memoir  on  Montenegro,  makes  a  statement  so  ex- 
traordinary eonceruing  the  effects  of  the  climate  mi 
the  longe\ity  of  the  inhabitants,  as  to  throw  somewhat 
of  discredit  on  his  account.  He  mentions  that  at 
Schieclich  he  met  with  a  man  who  had  lived  to  see  the 
sixth  generation  of  his  family:  the  old  man  himself 
being  117  years  f if  age;  his  sons,  100;  his  grandson, 
nearly  82 ;  his  great  grandson  had  attained  his  GOth 
year;  tlu;  sou  of  the  latter  was  43;  his  son  21;  and 
his  grandchild,  2  years  of  age.  Very  wonderful,  if 
true ! 

At  sunset  we  arrived  at  Cetigne,  or  Tzetinie,  the  c.ai)i- 
tal  {iSee  p.  8tl),  which  is  not  a  town,  but  merely  a  fortified 
convent,  on  the  shijie  of  a  hill,  surrounded  by  scattered 
houses;  and  under  which,  iu  the  plain,  is  the  large  new 
Government-house,  Avhich  is  styled  in  Cattaro  the 
J'alazzo  del  Vladika,  or  Archiepiscopal  Palace.  The 
inn  is  newly  built,  and  better  than  I  expected;  foi'U])- 
stairs  I  found  a  clean  room,  furnished  iu  the  European 
niaunir,  with  a  good  bed  for  tlu^  convenience  of  travel- 
ers coming  from  Cattaro;  the  lower  floor  being  a  sort 
of  khan  for  the  people  of  the  country. 

While  dinner  wa.s  getting  reatly,  I  entei'ed  into  con- 
versation with  the  people  down-.itairs,  consisting  of:i 
I  Christian  merchant  from  Scutari,  and  several  powder- 
!  niauufaeturers,  emigrat(!<l  from  Albania,  and  carrying 
I  on  their  trade  here.  The  merchant  of  Scutari  wa.iii 
very  sedate,  lesprotable-looking  man  ;  and  the  company, 
including  the  landlord,  were  joking  him  on  hissup]iosod 
wealth,  the  nu'rcliant  protesting,  like  Isaac  of  York, 
that  it  was  quite  untrue,  and  a  most  calumnious  iin]m- 
tiition  on  him.  He  ajipealed  in  me  as  to  whether 
ho  looked  like  a  man  of  wealth;  and  I  declared  tliiif 
his  aspiH't  was  so  resprctable,  that  if  I  was  a  liiiy- 
duk  (ri)blicr),  I  would  assassinate  him  instantly.  Tli'' 
merchant  gaped  at  me  with  astonishment ;  and,  rising 
his  "yelids,  looked  at  mo  from  head  to  foot,  as  it  I 
might  be  a  hayduk  disguised  as  an  Englishmnn;  h"' 
the  others  laughed  aloud,  and  he  eliangeil  the  suhji'i' 
(n  Midiainmad  All's  recent  \isil  to  Constantinople,  I'l 
wiiicli    one   of    the   powder- uiauufacturura    began  ti 
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wonder  at  Muhammad  Ali  being  so  well  received  aft(>r 
his  long  wars  with  the  Porte ;  hut  tlie  Scutari  man 
said  "This  is  not  surprisingat  all;  look  at  the  splendid 
presents  that  he  hrouglit;  and  remember  the  proverb, 
'A  "olden  key  for  an  iron  door.'"  "That  may  be  in 
Scufari,"  said  the  puwder-mauufacturers,  "but  not  in 
our  country  of  the  Myidites;  ^vith  yo  i,  gold  bivaks 
through  iron;  with  us,  iron  commanded g. 'Id  until  very 
lately";"  and  they  asked  me  as  to  which  was  tiic  lust 
state  of  thin-'s :  b'.it  between  rapine  and  corviiption  I 
iiiul V  delicate  choice;  and,  to  get  out  of  the  dilemma, 
declared  my  belief  that  the  Scutari  merchant  must  be 
a  very  wealthy  man,  on  which  ho  again  got  uneasy; 
but  as  I  was  then  called  to  dinner  the  conversation 

dropped.  ,    ,      , 

Tlie  keen  mountain  air  and  the  sliarj)  exercise  en- 
abled me  to  sleep  soundly ;  and  next  morning  tlie  officer 
in  whose  company  1  had  come,  showt  .1  me  thr  lions  of 
Cetir'iie,  regretting  that  the  greatest  one,  the  Vladika 
hinist'lf,'  was  not  visible  in  his  den,  being  then  in 
Vienna'.  "We  went  first  to  the  old  Convent,  whieli  re- 
aenibles  a  castle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  surmounted 
by  :i  round  antique-looking  watch-tower,  with  a  number 
of  polos,  (jn  whii'h,  until  very  lately,  the  truiikle.-s 
leads  of  Turks  used  to  stand  in  grim  array  ;  but  the 
tivilising  tendencies  of  the  late  Vladika  suggested  tlie 
cessation  of  so  useless  an  act  of  barbarism. 

Wo  now  entered  the  convent,  and  on  the  second 
ioor  found  the  Archimandrite  in  his  room.  He  is  the 
iecond  of  the  Vladika  in  spiritual  matters,  but  his 
ii-ess  had  few  symptoms  of  the  ecclesiastic;  and  I 
liepoatedly  met  priests  in  Monteni'gro  whom  I  could 
not  have  recognised  if  their  condition  had  not  been 
made  knr  .vu  to  me,  as  they  wore  the  usual  dress  and 
trm-^  of  civilians.  They  reminded  me  of  Friar  Tuck, 
irho  wore  his  canonicals  at  service,  and  sported  a  long 
bow  and  short  doublet  when  out  a-field.  The  Archi- 
mandrite, a  man  of  jjleasing  modest  manners,  opening 
it  chest,  displayed  to  us  the  surjilices  and  i)ontiticala  of 
%sxtm  embroidered  with  gold,  which  are  invariably  ri'- 
ieived  from  Russia  as  a  coronation-present  after  the 
Iccpssiou  of  each  Emperor. 

'■.  Nothing  could  be  plainer  or  humbler  than  the  fur- 
aiture  of  the  room,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  a 
«uall  library.  The  dialect  of  Montenegro  ditfers  slightly 
fifoni  that  of  Servia,  and  has  a  small  sprinkling  of  Italian 
Words,  in  some  respect  analogous  to  that  which  juxta- 
positiouhas  introduced  of  German  into  the  dialects  of  the 
Save,  the  Diave,  and  the  Danube;  but  the  written  lan- 
Jna^eof  Relgrade,  and  the  (irofane  books  jirinted  by  thf 

Sinoes  typogra])her,  are  considered  ilie  standards  by 
e  lew  who  can  read.  The  books  of  Divine  service 
ite  all  of  old  Slaavic,  pi'iuted  in  and  imported  from 
Russia.  On  tlio  same  floor  is  the  school-room,  with 
ihiily-two  urchins  in  drab  elotlies  and  close-clipped 
beads,  wlio  are  taught  reading,  writing,  ciplieriiig, 
geography,  and  history,  by  a  native  of  the  lllyrian  part 
if  Hungary. 

The  Archimandrite  then  conducted  us  to  the  chureii, 
whie]]  lias  a  nunniny,  in  a  gaudy  dress,  with  crimson 
Tchet  shoes,  laid  out  on  abler,  and  formhig  tlie  mortal 
Wmuins  of  the  Vladika  Peter,  tiie  predecessor  and 
lincle  of  (ho  present  Archbishop,  the  veneration  foi' 
Vliose  memory  greatly  contributed  to  the  power  of  the 
breseut  ijienmbciit.  For  fifty-three  years,  that  is  to  say, 
|l-om  1777  to  18:U\  he  ruled  by  the  mild  sway  of  pioiis 
iveept  and  virtuous  example  ;  ami  dying  in  the  hist- 
'entioucd    year,    his     nephew,    the    into   Vladika, 


when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  became  spiritual  head 
of  the  mountain.  Seven  years  after  death  his  body 
was  found  iiicornipt ;  and  a  canon  of  the  .synod  of 
Moscow  declared  him  to  be  a  saint. 

All  the  i>ther  parts  of  the  I'stabllslimeiit  are  of  the 
most  primitive  kind;  a  eireulai-  space  ior  thrashing 
corn,  of  the  exact  cireumferciiee  of  the  great  bell  of 
Tiloscow  ;  bee-hives  of  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  and 
everything  betokening  such  a  state  of  mannei's  as 
iiiighi  have  existcil  in  our  own  country  in  feudal  times. 
An  old  wooden  door  on  the  ground-floor  met  our  view, 
being  the  stable  of  the  Vladika,  coiitaiiiiug  a  niilk- 
wlute  Arab,  presented  to  him  by  the  Pasha  of  15osnia; 
a  new  iron  door  beside  it  was  that  of  the  powder- 
magazine,  an  inipnulent  ])Osltion,  foi'  if  tlie  convent 
took  fire  from  above,  an  e.\.|ilosion  such  as  would  level 
the  whole  edifice,  would  be  the  infallible  lesult. 

A  hundred  yards  off  is  the  new  (jovernment  Hou.so, 
built  by  the  late  \Madika  :  and  going  thither,  wo 
I  found  a  billiard-room,  to  combine  jih^asure  and  business, 
:  in  which  the  Senate  was  then  sitting.  The  brother  of 
'  the  Vladika  was  scat'.'d  at  the  iipjicr  cml  of  the  ihioiu 
}  on  a  black  leather  easy  chair,  smoking  a  iiil'o.  A  large 
I  portrait  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  oil,  a  smaller  one  of 
I  Kara  George,  and  prints  of  Pyron  and  Napoleon,  hung 
fi'om  tile  walls.  Tliere  was  no  bar,  as  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  Commons  ;  but  a  billiard-table,  on  which  tho 
Vladika  was  said  to  be  a  lirst-rato  performer,  separated 
the  up[)er  from  the  lower  end  of  the  apartment.  A 
Senate,  of  course,  ought  not  to  be  without  the  ushers 
of  the  black  and  white  roil;  1  accordingly  saw,  in  a 
corner,  a  bundle  of  those  iusljnia,  but  on  observing 
their  ends  marked  with  clialk,  I  concluded  that  they 
belonged  to  the  billiard  establishment.  An  appeal  case 
was  going  on,  and  a  gigantic  broad  shouldered  man,  with 
his  belt  full  of  pistols,  was  pleading  his  cause  with  great 
anhuatiiiii.  It  appeared  that  ho  was  a  priest ;  that  his 
parishioners  owed  him  each  ten  okas  of  grain  per  annum, 
but  this  year  could  not  jiay  him ;  and  the  President 
decided  that  lie  should  remit  as  much  as  jiossible  on 
tho  score  of  the  bad  times,  but  that  he  should  keep  au 
account,  and  be  repaid  at  a  nioro  prosperous  season. 
Tlie  senators  sat  all  round  tho  room,  each  man  being 
arineil,  and  the  discussions  often  extremely  voeiferou.s. 
There  are  no  written  hiws  in  Montenegro,  and  there  is 
no  venality  as  in  the  Turkish  courts  of  Justice ;  but 
they  lean  somewhat  to  the  side  of  the  most  warlike 
litigant,  .''o  that  it  may  be  saitl  that  elub-law  has  not 
yet  ceased. 

AV'hen  tho  cast-  was  decided,  I  was  shown  tho  bed- 
room of  the  Vladika,  the  funiituro  of  which  eoiisistecl 
of  an  Italian  bed,  ii  black  leather  sofa,  a  toilet  le-tablc, 
an  enormous  iron  strong  box  ;  and  abo\o  was  it.s  neces- 
sary concomitant,  a  long  row  of  jiegs  for  sabres  and 
loaded  [)istols,  one  of  which,  with  a  crimsoi^ velvet 
scabbard,  having  lieen  that  of  Kara  Oi'oige.  Sus- 
pended from  a  ribbon  near  tlH>  lieil  was  the  modal 
which  the  ^'ladika  gives  to  tliose  who  distinguish 
themselves  in  their  conflicts  with  the  Turks,  on  which 
are  stamped  the  ancient  arms  of  Montenegro,  a  double 
Eagle  and  Lion,  with  tho  insei'ipiioii,  "  Viera  sirobocia 
:a  hrahi'osL  " — Civil  and  religious  libeity  (istlie  reward) 
(jf  valour.  Oil  our  return  to  the  billiardrooui,  tea 
was  served  in  the  Russian  manner,  with  rum  instead  of 
milk,  along  with  ])ipcs  of  Turkish  tobacco;  after  which 
we  took  our  leave. 

Ah  to  tiio  relations  of  tlu;  j\ustrians  with  tlu!  Mon- 
tenegrins, they  aro    said  to  detest  tliem.      That    tL'o 
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Aiistrians,  says  Sir  J.  Ganluer  Wilkiuson,  should  have 
a  prejudice  against  tlie  Montenegrins,  is  very  natural. 
Xhev  are  troublesome  neighbours,  iiud  their  robberies 
were  just  cause  of  complaint.  Besides,  their  wild  and 
savage  habits  render  them  disagreeable,  both  as  friends 
and  foes ;  and  during  the  encounter  with  the  Austriana 
in  1840,  that  quiet,  well-behaved  people  were  justly 
shocked  at  their  barbarous  enemies  treating  them  like 
Turks,  and  decapitating  every  soldier  that  fell  into 
tJieir  hands. 

Tlie  ibiiowing  anecdotir,  in  illustration  .if  their  Dyak- 
like  propensity,  is  rehired  by  tin;  same  authority.  Two 
Aastrian  rifiemtin  finding  themselves  hard  pressed  by 
some  of  the  advancing  Montenegrins,  and  despairing 
of  escape,  threw  themselves  down  on  the  groimd,  pi'e- 
tending  to  be  dead.  The  Montenegrins  immediately 
ran  to  the  nea'-est  one,  and  suj)posing  him  to  be  killed, 
cut  off  his  h(;ad  ;  when  the  other  seeing  it  was  of  no 
%ise  to  be  dead,  started  up,  and  rushed  headlong  down 
precipices,  thinking  it  better  to  have  any  number  of 
bruises  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  so  relentless  au 
enemy. 

Vialla  (vol.  L,  j).  145)  speaks  of  the  same  mode  of 
treating  the  French  they  killed  or  captured.  General 
Delg(jrgues,  when  taken  in  an  ambuscade  outside  the 
walls  of  liagusa,  was  instantly  decapitated ;  and  during 
the  siege  of  Castel  Nuovo,  four  Montenegrins  amused 
themselves  by  playing  at  bowls  with  the  heads  of  four 
Fronchnuni,  exclaiming  every  now  and  then  "See  how 
capitally  tlii'se  French  liead.s  roll  f '  a  cruel  juece  of 
irony,  adds  Vialla,  "in  allusion  to  the  ?t^trefe' attributed 
to  us." 

Nor  are  the  Montenegiins  always  very  agreeable 
allies.  Breniewski  rehites  that,  attlic  attack  of  Clobuk, 
a  little  detachment  of  tronii-.  was  obliged  to  retreat,  an 
officer  of  stout  make,  and  no  longer  young,  fell  on  tlie 
srround  from  exhausti<ni,  A  Montenegrin  perceiving 
it,  ran  immediately  to  him,  and  having  drawn  his 
yatagan,  said  :  "  Youareverij  hrave,  ti  ad  must  wish  that 
7  should,  cut  off  your  h^ad  :  say  a  prayer  and  make  tfie 
sifja  of  tlie  cross."  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  the 
stoiit  otlicer,  horrified  at  the  proposition,  made  an 
effort  to  rise,  and  rejoined  his  c( imrailes  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  friendly  Montenegrin. 

Several  times  have  tlie  Austrians  contemplated  in- 
vikdiiig  and  subduing  the  black  nu)untaineers,  and  they 
hav  even  entertained  a  project  of  employing  the 
Tyrolese  for  that  |iurpose.  Tlie  protection  given  to 
the  Montenegrins  against  the  Tui'ks  is,  tlum,  that  of 
the  liiiu  and  the  jnekal.  However  inniatural  the  con- 
(iiition  of  the  Cliristiau  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
l)urteted  about  between  Turks  and  Russians  and  Aus- 
trian.s,  still  on  their  integrity  depends  the  long-tottering 
empire  of  the  Osmanlis  in  Europe.  The  I'orte  is  placed 
in  ft  most  perplexing  category.  If  it  allows  luissiu, 
Austria,  and  France  to  rule  Montenegro,  it  permits  a 
iirst  step  to  l)e  taken  in  the  diHinembermcnt  of  the 
wliole  empire ;  if  it  endeavours  to  establish  its 
flupremaey  in  the  mountain,  it  is  threatened  with  a 
disastrous  onslaught.  For  if  Austria  moves,  Itussia 
will  be  certain  to  follow  up  that  movement  on  its  own 
side,  and  it  would  attack  'J'lirkey  in  a  weaker  flank 
than  Montenegro.  Other  European  nations  may  inter- 
fere in  supporting  the  h)ng-bolstered  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  Emiiire,  but  this  will  only  add  to  tiio  gravity 
of  the  circumstances  that  must  one  day  iuevita  dy 
take  ])lace.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  overrate  tlu^ 
importauco  of  any  movement  in  Turkey  iu  Europe  or 


in  Asia.  There  is  no  telling,  when  a  ^park  falls  in  a 
territory  so  long  in  a  condition  ready  for  combustion, 
what  may  be  the  results.  The  uprising  of  the  wliole 
Slavonian  people  would  only  lie  a  local  phenomenon — 
the  interests  of  the  world  are  implicated  and  concerned 
in  the  fact,  that  the  present  state  of  things  should  not 
be  disturbed.  A  step  taken  in  an  adverse  sense  may 
not  be  retrieved  till  Turkey  ha.s  fallen  a  sacrifice,  or 
Europe  is  involved  in  a  disastrous  war. 

The  importance  of  Tchernagora,  Mr.  Spencer  re- 
mark.'!, is  entirely  referable  to  its  mountain  character, 
and  the  ill-judge<l,  suicidal  i)olicy  of  the  Ottoman 
I'orte,  in  ojjpressing  and  persecuting  its  Christian 
subjects  for  so  many  centuries  (to  whom  the  impregn- 
able fastnesses  of  this  mountain-fortress  have  proved 
a  secure  asylum),  has  been  the  means  of  adding  to  the 
enemies  of  Mussulman  rule.  At  present,  says  the 
same  authority  elsewhere,  Montenegro  serves  as  a 
bulwark  to  arrest  the  intrigues  of  Austria,  and  is  a 
point  of  union  in  the  event  of  any  future  insuiTectioii 
of  the  Rayahs  (Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte),  since 
the  whole  of  the  intermediate  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  Arnaut  districts,  is  inhabited  by  trilies 
of  the  same  race,  and  profe.ssing  the  same  creed. 

When  Mr.  Paton  wrote  in  conclusion  to  his  chapter 
on  Montenegrin  politics,  that  with  the  elements  of  a 
rude  independence,  but  not  of  prosperity  or  rapidly 
progressive  civilisation,  with  a  population  of  little 
more  than  110,000  souls,  her  part  mu.st  ever  rt'iuain  a 
subordinate  one  in  the  history  of  the  Adriatic,  he  was 
not  in  a  position  to  conte  njilate  all  tlie  eventualities  of 
the  ca.se.  Po.s.sibly  y.c.  Spencer  was  far  more  jtro- 
phetic  when  he  said:  "Let  then  but  a  single  tactico 
of  Omer  Pacha  invade  the  territory  of  the  free 
mountaineers  of  Tchernagora,  and  wo  shall  find  the 
Haiduk  and  the  Ouskok  population  of  the  defile  and  the 
mountain  again  in  arms,  marshalling  the  industrious 
layah  of  the  valley  and  the  plain  to  the  encounter  of 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  their  race  and  cr<!ed." 

To  understand  this  particular  bearing  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  is  more  or  less  independent  of  eitlua' 
Turkish,  Russian,  or  Austrian  influences,  re(|uires  some 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  what  has  been  termed  in 
modern  times  Panslavism — or  the  re-establishment  of 
a  Slavonian  nationality,  the  faults  of  which  system  is, 
that  it  omits  the  most  important  elements  of  the 
Tureo-Euriipean  question — the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  the  policy  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  tin.' 
interests  of  other  Eurojieaii  powers,  and  even  of  tlie 
United  States,  which  are  more  or  less  concerned  in  any 
groat  cliang(^  in  Europe  and  the  Levant.  However 
much  the  civilisation  and  prosperity  of  the  Christiiin 
races  living  under  Mussulman  thraldom  may  be  nt 
heart  j  however  much  we  may  wish  to  see  the  barrier 
removed  that  has  so  long  kept  the  richest  provinces  of 
Europe  apart  from  the  remainder,  and  its  populations 
alien  to  the  rest  of  tlie  European  family;  liowevcr 
much  we  may  wish  for  the  exclusion  of  Muliamniadiui 
bigotry  and  misrule  from  Europe,  for  the  welfare!  anJ 
happiness  of  the  whole  human  race,  still  tlie  solutimi 
of  th(;  great  question  ns  to  how  that  is  to  be  brought 
about  is  beset  with  the  greatest  difHcultics.  No  nmu 
who  has  (!ven  superficially  weighed  these  difficulties 
will  contemplate  a  first  step  taken  towards  such  ti 
solution  without  the  deepest  anxiety ;  and  althou^'h 
he  will  feel  t!;at  he  eould  occupy  pages  in  discussing 
coiiting(;iicies,  he  will  still  arrive  at  only  one  couclu- 
siou,  which  is,  that  the  very  extent  of  the  danger, 
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even  of  a  partial  conflagi'ation  amid  such  comb\istible 
materials,  will  induce  all  j>arties  to  lend  a  liand  in 
puttin^'  out  the  fire  where  it  is  first  lighted  up.  As 
to  the  Montenegrins,  who  have  defeated  armies  of 
120,000  Turks  in  their  best  days,  being  able  success- 
fully to  defend  their  country,  we  entertain  no  doubt 
whatsoever;  the  danger  lies  in  the  impulse  that  would 
be  "iveii,  even  by  the  success  of  the  mountaineers,  to 
the^long  agitated  question  of  Panslavism,  and  to  which 
the  late  Vladika  was  an  enthusiastic  convert,  and  in 
the  iealonsv  with  whioli  Austria,  who  rules  over  so 
lar^e  a  Slavonic  population,  would  view  the  ascend- 
ancy of  any  such  a  jjarty  in  Turkey  in  Europe.  Hence 
Austria's  apprehensions  of  a  war.  Shoidd  the  Porte 
succeed,  its  power  on  the  coast  of  Montenegro  is 
threatened  ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  ])ermit  success.  But 
if  the  ilontcnegrins  triumph,  as  they  ever  hav6  <lone, 
they  fear  the  ascendancy  of  Panslavism ;  and  on  that 
question  the  interests,  which  for  the  time  being  allieil 
Austria  and  Russia,  are  diametrically  antagonistic.  As 
to  the  employment  of  the  Slavonians  to  meet  the  dif- 


ficulties of  the  case,  they  have  always  composed  the 
military  frontier,  and  tliey  are  the  most  available  force 
for  that  purpose.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that 
two  other  categories  may  have  presented  themselves  to 
the  Austrians.  One  is,  tliat  by  the  employment  of  the 
loyal  portion  of  the  Slavonians,  they  might  anticipate 
any  Panslavouic  movement,  and  turn  it  to  their  own 
account ;  another  is,  that  in  case  of  hostilities  with  the 
Porte,  the  Austrians  and  Russians  have  come  to  an 
understanding,  that  the  one  takes  the  Slavonian,  tlie 
other  tlif  Greek  and  Turkish  provinces.  Montenegro 
would  still  remain  a  sore  in  the  side  of  Austria,  even, 
in  this  possible  category.  The  interest  of  all  other 
countries,  excepting  Russia  and  Austria,  should 
Islamisni  be  oMiged  by  the  progress  of  civilisation  to 
withdraw  from  Europe,  is  to  preserve  the  nationality 
of  the  Slavonian  races — Austria  and  Russia  absorbing 
already  too  many  nationalities — and  to  protect  the 
rights  and  independence  of  the  long  prostrate  Christians 
of  the  East  generally. 

The  latest  tragedy  enacted  in  ill-fated  Montenegro 
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has  been  the  nmrder  of  the  Prince  Danilo — a  murder 
ofwiiiili  it  has  been  said  that  it  reveals  one  of  those 
tetribiitions  of  fate  which,  had  it  occurred  in  ancient 
tiuiis,  w.iuld  have  given  rise  to  a  fresli  cycle  of  mytho- 
logy, witli  all  its  attendant  tragedies.  The  assassin, 
Signor  Kadie,  is  said  to  be  the  same  conscientious  gen- 
tleman who,  but  a  few  years  ago,  went  to  Constanti- 
iloplo  witli  a  conmiission  on  the  part  of  the  Vladika  to 
»ssassiiiat((  his  uncle.  Being  a  great  proficient  in  that 
branch  of  the  fine  arts  relating  to  homicide,  the  artist 
shot,  stabbeil,  and  otherwise  satisfactorily  finished  ofi' 
the  venerable  relative  of  his  Montenegrin  highne^is. 
Th(;  work  accomplished,  Kadie  returned  to  the  Black 
Mountain,  where  he  probably  anticipated  that  his 
merits  would  raise  him  to  a  position  but  one  degree 
below  that  of  the  sovereign.  However,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  the  man  who  gave  the  order  for  bloodshed 
felt  uncomfortable  in  tlio  vicinity  of  the  executant. 
Kadic,  after  months  of  incessant  bickering  with  his 
highness,  was  sentenced  to  ccile  for  life  and  his  estates 
confiscated. 

'i'ho  crime  whlcii  he  committed  on  the  aftcrnoou  of 


the  12th  of  August,  1860,  was  the  settlement  of  this 
littli"  dirterence  witli  liis  former  master.  He  had  ar- 
rived in  Cattaro  but  a  few  hours  previous  to  the 
atrocious  deed,  and  on  this  occasion,  as  dui'ing  the 
time  of  his  sqjouin  at  Constantinople,  disguised  his 
jjcrson  under  the  Howing  garli  of  a  priest.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  death  of  Danilo  would  be  the  cause  for 
much  internal  dissension  in  the  Black  Mountain,  there 
being  a  number  of  princely  families  to  quarrel  for  the 
succession  to  the  vacant  throne.  For  though  IJikizza, 
tlie  son  of  Danilo's  brother,  and  the  presumptive  heir 
to  the  principality,  has  been  elected  Vladika,  the 
Niegor  family  and  other  aristocratic  clans  were  sup- 
|)osed  not  to  bo  unlikely  to  defend  their  claims  in  open 
contest. 

The  late  I'rince  Danilo  was  a  man  of  considerable 
intellect,  and  not  devoid  of  cidtivation.  Having  spent 
part  of  his  yoiuiger  days  in  Germany,  ho  found  himself, 
in  the  year  1852,  suddenly  called  upou,  fresh  from  the 
lecture-rooms  of  Vi(mna  University,  to  undertake  the 
control  of  his  native  savages,  Tiie  salary  of  i),000 
ducats  a  year  ho  accepted  from  Russia,  and  his  mani- 
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test  (lovntidii  to  the  Cznr,  diil  iint  fail  to  di'aw  upon 
Iiim  the  instant  attention  of  the  Turks.  Wav  having 
l)ei"n  (k'ohirod  airainst  him  in  (hie  form,  the  country,  in 
the  bcgiiiiiirnj  of  LS.)3,  was,  as  before  seen,  invaded  by 
Omar  Pasli.i  at  tlie  head  of  50,00(1  troops.  The  resist- 
ance of  Daiiilo  was  couraqeous  in  the  extreme;  but  the 
fate  of  his  race  would  Iiave  been?  sealed  but  for  the 
well-known  and  peremjitorv  interference  '>f  Austria, 
whose  eventual  siiccess  jjalleil  tlie  vanity  oftho  Emperor 
Nicholas  and  resulted  in  tlie  nncoiu'teous  dispatch  of 
Prince  Mcnsehikotf  to  Constantinople. 

In  the  subst'ipu'nt  jieriod  of  tlie  Crimean  war, 
Danilo  lent  his  ear  to  Frencii  whisperings,  and,  re- 
fusing to  obey  orders  from  liussia,  lose  tlie  pension 
which  had  been  the  price  nf  his  tlu'aldom.  The  I'us- 
sian  priests,  the  advisers  of  his  earlier  days,  had  to 
leave  the  village  representing  the  capital  of  the  Black 
Mountains ;  while  their  place  was  occupied  by  31. 
Delarue,  a  French  barber,  whir,  engaged  at  first  for 
the  pui'pDse  of  setting  the  prince's  hair  to  rights,  soon 
found  himself  promoted  to  the  more  responsible  jiost  of 
head  adviser  to  his  higjiness.  From  tliis  time  tlw  in- 
fluence <if  Louis  Najioleon  was  pai'amount  at  tlie  court 
of  the  Vladika.  Having  been  Hattered  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  Bosnian  crown,  Danilo,  who  was  well  aware 
of  the  Russian  design  of  transforming  Sclavonia  into  a 
domain  of  the  Leuchtenbergs,  definitively  abandoned 
the  cause  of  the  Tsar,  and  with  all  the  impetuosity  of 
Lis  fiery  temper,  begged  to  bo  accepted  as  a  vassal  of 
France  and  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

Accordingly  two  Freneli  ships  of  the  line  were  sta- 
tioned at  Cattaro  for  the  alleged  jiurpose  c  if  afl'ording  pro- 
tection to  their  impromptu  ally;  though,  as  afterwards 
came  out,  a  secret  mission  had  been  superadded  to  sm-vej' 
the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic.  The  prince  was  grateful, 
and  the  war  in  Lombardy  found  him  prepared  to  assist 
the  plans  of  his  imi)erial  master  at  the  first  bidding, 
It  is  notorious  that  an  army  of  25,000  Mouteneginns 
had  been  concentrated  for  the  purpose  of  invading 
Dalmatia  :  liut  as  the  peace  of  Villafranca  put  a  stop 
to  the  hostilities,  and  Louis  Napoleon  did  not  require  a 
diversion  on  the  Hank  of  his  enemy,  the  attack  was 
countermanded,  and  Danilo  lost  the  opportunity  of 
adding  a  Aalualiic  bit  of  the  coast  of  tlie  Adriatic  to 
his  territories.  It  may  be  gathered  from  this  that  his 
dcatli  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  event  advantageous  to 
the  interests  of  Austria,  for  although  from  tlie  situation 
of  tlie  country  the  successor  of  the  prince  may  Ix;  antici- 
jiated  to  follow  tlie  same  policy,  it  is  still  questionable 
whether  the  attempt  will  be  continued  with  an  equal 
amount  of  talent.  i\I.  Delarue,  who  was  witli  the 
prince  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  immediately  repaired 
to  Tzetinie,  in  oi'der  to  exert  himself  in  favour  of  jier- 
petuation  of  French  influence,  and  it  was  probably 
owing  to  his  representations  tliat  the  death  of  Danilo 
was  not  succeeded  by  an  immediate;  outbreak  of  civil 
war. 

VII. 

HERZEGOVINA. 

TREIlKiNi:   AND   Till'   TIli:ni:NITZ.\. 

Ascent  or    imik   Vbllkbitch   ritoM  lUorsA — Viliaqi!  ov 

liKIlOATO— .\  DlJAMA  OV   THK  MlIIDtE  -\C5ES— l''OHT  TZAHINK 
—  VAL    1)1    KbEXO — I'll'IDAL'UUS,   OK   ()l  D   HA(iLSA — KSCILA- 

mrs    AND    HIS    Seiu'knt    I'avk  —  Tiue   Stokv   op    the 
Capital  at  lUausA. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  wliich  is  divided  in  actual  times  into  the 


four  departnifiits  (proceeding  from  north  to  south)  of 
Zara,  Spalatc  i,  Ragusa,  and  t 'attaro,  is  that  it  is  a  mere 
strip  of  littoral  country  sejiarated  from  Croatia  and 
Herzegovina  on  the  nortli,  and  from  Mtmtenegro  on 
the  south,  by  a  nigged  chain  of  limestone  mountains, 
with  steep  and  difficult  pa.sses  and  ascents,  and  whose 
rocky  hills,  farthest  removed  from  the  sea  in  Z.ara, 
come  riglit  down  to  the  shore  in  Spalato,  where  the 
culminating  point  on  the  coast,  Mount  Biocovo,  attains 
an  elevation  of  5,881)  feet,  and  leaves,  witli  the  cxce[)- 
tiun  of  the  Valley  of  the  Narenta,  a  very  narrow  baud  to 
Kagusa,  with  deep  sea  inlets  in  Cattaro. 

Hence  it  is  that  to  proceed  from  Ragusa  to  Trebigno 

— one  of  the  Turkish  anti- Montenegrin  strongholds  in 

Herzegovina — tlie   traveller  has  to  ascend  at  once  up 

the  mountains  by  a  gooil  road  carried  by  the  Anstriaiis 

to  the  .frontier  fort  nf  Tzarine,  and  which  the  Turks 

i  have  wislied  Imt  have  not  had  the  means  or  perse- 

vei'ance  to  j)roIong  to  Trebigno.     The  only  Ragusan 

I  village  on  this  road  is  Bergato,  an  oasis  of  cultivation 

;  amid  arid  iwks,  and   to  which  are  attached  the  inte- 

!  resting  historical  reminiscences  of  its  having  been  one  ><( 

the  spots  wliere  tlie  Frencli  received  a  severe  check, 

under  the  first  empire,  and  of  its  having  Vieen  the  scene 

of  a  domestic  drama  in  the  epocli  of  the  middle  ages. 

A  poor  gentleman  of  Bergato,  Branivoi  by  name, 
died  in  the  fourteenth  century,  leaving  four  sons, 
Michel,  Dobrovoi,  Branko,  and  Braiko,  bold  adven- 
turers, who  succeeded  in  conqutu'ing  the  whole  country 
of  CheliS,  one  of  the  most  important  in  all  Ill_\Tia. 
The  brave  Zrep,  governor  of  Trebigne,  and  vassal  to 
the  Kin":  f>f  Rascia,  was  defeated  bv  them  at  the  seat 
of  his  government  and  slain,  and  his  domains  were 
occupied  by  the  conquerors,  who  did  not  even  con- 
descend to  do  homage  to  the  legitimate  sovei'eign. 

Stejihen,  the  blind  King  of  Kiiscia  and  Ban  of  Bosnia, 
annoyed  by  proximity  of  these  dangerous  chieftains, 
and  roused  by  the  complaints  of  the  Chelme.se,  wlio 
suffered  from  their  exploits,  and  by  those  of  the 
Ragnsans,  whose  commerce  was  interrupted  and  whose 
domains  were  pillagetl  by  the  sons  of  Branivoi,  resolved 
upon  putting  down  their  newly-acquired  power.  To 
this  eft'ect  he  caused  Zagoria  and  Neverign  to  lie  occu- 
pied by  the  triiops  of  the  Voivode  Reposvan  Piircliicli, 
wliilst  he  dirccte<l  Nighier,  another  Voivode,  to  follow 
up  tlie  brothers  wherever  he  could  find  them. 

Their  actual  residence  at  that  time  was  Stagno, 
where  they  dwelt  with  their  mother,  an  intelligent  and 
ambitious  woman,  who  had  brought  them  up  to  tlie 
career  which  tliey  had  emliraced.  Their  castle,  known 
as  that  of  St.  Michel,  was  at  the  foot  of  the  inouiitaiii 
on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  they  held  there  their 
feudal  court.  They  were  brave,  siud  looked  upon  their 
adversaries  in  contempt,  so,  notwithstanding  large  odds 
of  numbers,  Michel  and  Dobrovoi  went  forth  to  meet 
Nighier,  and  give  him  1  tattle,  but  they  were  defeateil 
and  put  to  death.  Branko  uiion  this  took  refuge  at 
the  court  of  the  King  of  Rascia,  and  asked  from  liini 
an  army  wherewith  to  reconquer  his  country,  promis- 
ing fealty  and  allegiance.  But  the  old  chief  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  outwitted.  He  had  Branko  plaocil 
in  durance  vile  at  Cattaro,  where  he  was  afterward' 
put  to  death.  The  last  brother,  Braiko,  took  refiig' 
with  his  wife  in  the  island  of  OHpa,  but  a  Ragusan 
galley  went  out  and  fetched  him  away  and  took  him 
prisoner  to  Ragusa.  His  wife  was  sent  back  to  li''i' 
family,  but  as  to  him,  he  was  allowed  to  jic-rish  of  huugor 
in  his  iirison. 
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The  fui't  of  Tzarine,  situated  on  Turkish  territory, 
is  a  mere  ruin,  but  it  occupies  an  inijiosing  jjosition  on 
a  rocky  height.  Once  upon  the  Ottoman  territory, 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  this  spectacle  of  decay  upon 
a  va.st  scale.  IMuiinmcnts  and  institutions  are  alike 
breaking  down  at  an  equally  rapid  pace.  Jicyond  tliis 
fortress  thennaintain  upland  presents  the  siuiie  features 
as  elsewhere  in  Illyria  and  Dalmatia;  a  .stony  deseit, 
with  litth'  vegetation,  a  few  sln-ubs  of  evergreen  oak  or 
ilex,  from  one  to  two  feet  in  height,  no  water  except 
iu  a  few  cavities,  witli  liere  sind  there  a  little  earth  of 
a  brick-red  colour.  >Sucli  are  the  featuresof  this  rocky 
laud  fiom  ^rontcnegio  to  Croatia,  and  yet,  thanks  to 
the  wild  escarpments  here  and  tliere,  it  is  always  more 
or  less  pictiu'csque. 

At  Ji  distance  of  aliout  three  miles  from  the  frontier, 
the  road  is  carried  along  the  side  of  a  jirecipitous  ac- 
clivity and  opens  ujion  the  lieautiful  valley  of  Breno, 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  in  which,  and  tlie  animation 
imparted  to  it  by  five  goodly  villages  and  their  busy 
inhabitants,  strike  the  traveUer  all  the  more  forcibly 
from  tlicir  contrast  with  the  naked  rocky  territory 
amid  which  they  are  nestled.  The  Val  di  Breno  forms 
a  crescent,  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and  terminates 
in  a  pretty  bay — a  pleasiiut  background  to  a  landscape 
quite  Arcadian  in  its  character. 

The  best  \-iew  of  this  valley  is,  however,  tt>  be  ob- 
tained on  the  road  from  Ilagusa  to  Cattaro,  at  the 
point  where  it  commences  to  descend  into  the  vale 
peneath.  It  is  true  tliat  the  whole  extent  of  the 
toanorama  cannot  be  tln>re  embraced,  for  there  is  to 
the  right  a  lieight  crowned  by  a  chapel  which  gives 
■4o  the  bay  the  appearance  of  a  lake,  by  completely 
"Jnasking  the  southern  extremity,  where  a  little  town 
of  mehinchoiy  appearance  appears  to  slumber. 

Yet  is  this  little  slumbrous  town  neither  more  nor 
iJess  than  the  venerable  and  illustrious  mother  of 
.iilagusa :  it  is  the  ancient  Epidaurus — Riigusa  Vecchia 
*— of  whidi  only  mounds  remain ;  but  wherever  tlie 
earth  is  excavated,  foundations  of  houses,  fragments  of 
"tombs,  secti(jns  of  columns,  and  mutilated  statuary 
'are  found.  Encheleian  Illyria,  of  which  Epidaurus 
■%-as  subsequently  the  chief  city,  was  the  scene  of  the 
%d\entures  of  Cadmus,  after  his  flight  from  Thel)es; 
•nd  the  city  itself,  founded  by  a  Greek  colony  in 
•J.C.  08!),  as  some  su]iposo  from  Epidaurus  in  Lacouia, 
ftecnmo,  like  tlio  two  cities  of  the  .same  name  in 
Jfeloponucsus,  a  chief  city  of  worship  of  Escuhapius. 
J  To  this  day,  oiu;  of  the  capitals  of  the  cokmnade  of 
»e  palace  of  the  government  in  Eagusa  is  supposed  bv 
i»nie  to  rejireseiit  a  scene!,  in  alto  relievo,  of  the  god 
fpatod,  with  a  species  of  mitre  on  his  head,  and  a 
fowiug  beard;  a  book  being  on  Jijs  knee,  and  instru- 
toeuts  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  around  him,  taken 
atom  the  rums  oT  liiii^iiiu'iis. 

Sir  J.  Gardmr  Wilki:, son,  however,  who  has  figured 
this  capital  in  ]fs  a<l.i.i,ablc  work  on  Dalmatia  and 
Mon  euegro  (vol._  i.  ,,.  ;;,(;),  ii,,^  pointed  out  that  the 
80-called  Escuhipiu.  i,  n,  other  than  a  mortal  alchemist, 
holdnig  a  book  in  one  hand,  and  resting  the  other  on  a 
«hd  ,  surrounded  by  bottles  and  various  appurtenances 

if    .•  r'fn"'"'?"' .1''"'''  ^^  ''^»  alembic  in  the  very 
act  ot  (hstilhng.i     {See  p.  G4  ) 

Epidaurus  had  a  small  port,  which  was  much  fre- 
.    |uented  in  early  times,    and   under   the   Romans  it 

LV'aV""'  "•/'!«*""»!,' ^vasintro.l„c...l  into   Hurono  in  1150 


became  a  c<ploiiy,  with  the  name  of  C'olonia  Epidaurus, 
or  C'olonia  A.sclepitana  Epidaurensis.  It  passed  into 
their  hands  in  ICS  n.t'. ;  but  no  notice  occurs  of  it 
until  the  civil  war  of  Poiiipcy  and  Cscsar,  when  having 
declared  in  favour  of  th(.-  latter  it  was  besieged  bj' 
Octavius.  Thi"  opjiortune  arrival  of  A'atinius  relieved 
it;  and  nothing  more  occurred,  until  a  revolt  of  the 
Epidauriaiis,  against  the  Romans,  called  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Proconsul  C.  Asinius  I'oUio;  who  reduced 
them  to  obedience,  and  obtained,  as  we  ai'c  told  by  hi.s 
friend  Horace,  the  honour  of  a  ''Ualmatian  triumph." 

From  that  time  P^pidaurus  preserved  its  fidelity  to 
Rome  ;  in  thi^  long  war  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
against  the  Illy i-ians,  it  remained  firm  to  the  Roman 
cause  ;  and  it  continueil  to  be  a  useful  colony  until  its 
destniction  by  the  Goths  in  the  third  century, 

Mr.  Paton  gives  a  i)lcas;int  sketch  (jf  the  modern 
town,  now  a  mere  village  of  521  houses,  with  a  pojm- 
lation  of  15,102  .souls,  and  the  more  wretched  from  the 
imaginary  contrast  to  the  magnificent  Epidaurus  which 
once  covered  the  neighbor, rhood.  "  The  inn  was  liumblc 
but  cleanly,  and  after  supper  we  went  to  the  eafe,  and 
had  some  chat  with  the  people  there  assemble<l.  Every 
village  in  Dalmatia  has  just  such  a  small  cafe;  a 
female  stands  at  a  counter  on  which  ai'e  large  bottles 
of  brandy  and  maraschino,  and  a  brass  lamp  of  olive 
oil;  th.ree  or  four  small  black  walnut  tables  have  each 
a  tallow  candle,  at  which  are  seated  the  principal 
peojile  of  the  jihico  playing  at  cards,  and  half  of  them 
smoking,  so  that  the  den  is  ratht  r  obscure." 

VIIL 

A  Dalmatian  t'ArE — Fecdai  Towx  ov  Thedione— Castle 
OK  Gradina — An  Episode  of  .MoKTEyEOBiN  Kkvknoe — 
The  Tbebinitza,  a  Scbtbrranbajj  Riveb — An  Inteh- 
MiTUNT  Lajke— The  Ojiula. 

About  six  miles  beyond  whei'c  the  mountain  road 

commands  so   comprehensive   a  view  of  the  Val  di 

Breno  and  of  the  site  of  £pidaoru.s,  is  a  valley,  like 

a   cii'cus,  and  in  the  midst  of  which   three   Turkisli 

custom-house  othcers  were  stationed  at  a  little  hut, 

without    any  other   resource   than  that   of    smoking 

all    day    long,   and    offering  cotl'ee   to    "travellers  of 

distinction."       Three    miles   beyond    this    again,    is 

the    lirat    military    po.st,    or    guard    hous(>,    beyond 

which  the  country  begins  to  lower  down  to   where  a 

perfectly  level  .soil  without  rock  gives  evidence  of  its 

[  being  the  dried-up  bed  of  an  ancient  lake,     fc'o  little 

alluvial  de]iosit  however  does  this  intermittent  hike 

leave  behind  it  iu  a  regitm  of  hard  limestone  rock,  that 

it  bears  but  a  scanty  green  sward.     This  plain  is  ti'a- 

:  versed    liy   the    River  Trebinitza,   and   is  said  to  be 

overllowed  in  winter  or  in  time  of  floods.     On   its 

I  eastern  side,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  is  the  little 

'.  town  of  Trebigne.     A  suburb  is  )iassed,  and  then  a 

draw-bridge,  before  the  old  part  of  the  town  is  attidned, 

I  redolent  of  the  middle  ages,  and  rejilete  with    remini- 

!  sceiices  of  the  Servian  domination,  when  Tii'bigne  was 

at  the  a))ogee  of  its  spleiuhmr.     Within  this  walled 

part  of  the  town  is  t'.ie  Konak,  or  palaci'  of  the  Turkish 

governor     (See  p.  72.) 

The  walled  town  is  al,so  inhabited  by  the  more  pros- 
perous portion  of  the  population  ;  commerce  is  repre- 
sented by  a  modest  bazaar,  a  very  irregular  street 
situated  without  the  gates,  Not  only  tloes  T'rebigne 
with  its  walls,  towers,  ditches,  and  ramparts,  remind 
tin  traveller  of  the  middle  ages — of  a  feudal  fortress 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Servian  Krals  or  Kings  had  its 
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liereilitary  chiefs  just  like  any  old  Gei-man  city ;  but  a 
short  distance  "ff,  <>n  the  road  to  Klobuk,  is  a  rocky 
lic.ik,  crowned  by  another  baronial  looking  castle,  sur- 
rounded by  houses  and  cultivation,  which  indicate 
comflti't  if  not  wealth,  and  which  represents  those  little 
"castels"  of  Dosnian  feudality,  when  such  tyrannised 
liercditiirily  over  the  villages  built  in  their  shade. 
(isec  \>.  7.^.)_ 

The  site  is  called  Gradina,  and  it  still  belongs  to  a 
family  with  the  uninistakeable  name  of  Disdarevich. 
There  is  a  melancholy  episode  of  recent  times  associated 
with  the  name,  Slavonian  iis  it  be. 

It  was  the  11th  of  May,  1858,  the  fii-st  day  of  the 
battle  (if  Grahovo.  Two  young  Montenegrins,  brothers, 
had  been  killed  that  day.  A  man,  who  was  returning 
from  the  battle,  met  their  mother  and  informed  her  of 
the  sad  catastro|)ho  that  had  occurred.  She,  a  tnie 
^Montenegrin,  at  once  repaired  to  the  bloody  field, 
hcr:<elf  buried  the  botlics  of  her  muchdoved  children, 


carried  away  their  arms,  and  returning  home  cast  theni 
at  the  feet  of  her  husband,  apostrophising  him  at  the 
same  time  ds  follows  :  "  Your  two  sons  are  slain,  and 
hero  are  their  guns,  cursed  bo  your  soul  if  you  do  nut 
revenge  them!"  The  old  man,  without  vouchsafing 
an  answer,  took  uj)  one  of  the  guns.  pas.sed  the  fnmticr, 
and  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  Turks,  criishtjd  on  all  sides,  were  doing  their 
best  to  cover  their  defeat  by  a  few  vain  efforts  of  indi- 
vidual bravery.  Among  othei"s,  a  group  of  Bosnians 
still  hold  together  u  ider  the  orders  of  Disdarevich, 
who  was  distinguished  by  his  rich  costumt;  and  his 
feats  as  a  swordsman.      The  Montenegiiu  made  ]\i> 

'  way  into  his  neighbourhood,  shot  him,  and  cutting  oti' 
his  head  returned  with  it  to  his  hut,  and  then  casting 

I  the  bloody  trophy  at  his  wife's  feet,  he  said  :  "  Well ! 

'  are  my  sous  revenged  i" — "Yes,"  she  answered,  "and 

I  now  my  heart  is  satisfied." 

I      Happily,  the  blue  Tiebinitza  is  there,  serene  and 
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bcautifnl,  to  suggest  less  gory  ideas  than  those  of  a 
mountaineer's  vendetta,  This  little  river  is  still  as 
when  sung  of  by  the  Latin  poet : 

"  Xymiilm',  cmrtiloa'  iiynipliii'  (|uii'qiio  niilra  Trebiiimi', 
Quioiiiio  lueiM  liciuiduH,  Mniuilus,  iiicolitis." 

wide  but  shallow,  it  devch)p(;s  its  transparent  flood 
between  a  border  of  gardens  and  cultivation,  which  it 
waters  by  means  of  wheels  like  the  Spanish  norias. 
(.SVvp.  77).  _ 

So  little  is  this  district  known,  that  the  precise 
history  of  the  Trebinitza  has  never  yet  been  written, 
A  learned  Illyriun  describ(fl  it  as  issuing  from  a  hike 
at  Jtiletschi,  and  says  that  it  loses  itself  above  Ilagusa, 
to  ro-appoar  as  the  Omiila — "the  king  of  subterra- 
nean rivers,"  as  it  is  called  by  Poiupiuville.  The 
Same  writer  assorts,  that  objects  thrown  into  the 
Treliiintza  have  rtt-appenred  after  their  sultterranoan 
co\irso  in  the  Ombla:  "Res  in  Ithizonem  projoctai 
nrcauo  (pie  lupsu  ad  Ariiinis  latebras  dolatiu  suuxerunt 


fidein  antiipiitatis."  (Ign.  Ceorg.,  T.,  79.)  Ocorgi  hi\> 
only  given  e.xpression  hero  to  the  common  opinion 
entertained  nt  I{ag\i8a :  that  when  the  Ombla — the 
river-spring  that  jwurs  its  rock  flood  into  tl-  ^  bay  of 
Gravosa — swells,  it  is  raining  at  Trebigne.  Half-way 
between  Trebignt*  and  the  Illyrian  mountains,  is  a 
plain,  which  is  the  seat  of  a  temporary  lake  like  that 
HO  well  known  at  Cxirknit/,  and  which  peculiar  lakes 
are,  indeed,  among  the  ehariieteristic  features  of  the 
country.  In  winter  time  this  huilow,  around  whicli 
are  the  villages  of  Gallich,  Kotesi,  and  Garmian,  is,  ou 
the  authority  of  Ignatius  Georgius,  iu  his  "  Heriuu 
Illyrieum"  (l*art  I.  148),  coveidl  with  water,  consti- 
tuting a  lake  some  thirty  miles  in  extent.  No  soom  :■ 
have  those  waters  attained  a  certain  height,  than  they 
are  Buppli(!d  from  their  subterranean  reservoirs  with 
an  immense  (piaiitity  of  little  fish  called  by  the  people 
rjovilziis,  and  which  are  so  savoury  ns  to  be  anxiously 
sought  for.  In  summor-timo  tht^  soil,  enriched  by  its 
winter  watering,  yields  a  fertile  crop. 
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ALL  KOUND   THE  WORLD. 


GALAPAGOS   ARCHIPELAGO. 


(.'HATHAM  Islands— lotiANAs— Lava  Rocks— Land  Tortoises 
— t'BATEEs — Post  Ofhce  Hay— Cuaules  Island— Sj;tili;- 

MENT — ALDEHARLB  ISLAND— CYCLOPKAS    SCENK. 

In  the  yeiir  IS'25  the  Lords  Coinmis.sionei's  of  tlie 
Adiiiinilty  dinictwl  two  shi|)8  to  ])e  prejiared  for  a 
survey  of  the  soutlicm  coast  of  South  America,  and 
on  the  22nd  of  May,  1S2G,  the  Adventure,  a  rooniy 
ship  of  330  tons  lturth(!U,  witliout  guns  except  one  for 
signals,  lightly  though  strongly  rigged,  and  very 
strongly  built,  and  the  Beuyle,  a  well-built  little  vessel, 
of  235  tons,  rigged  as  a  biir(|ue,  and  carrying  six  guns, 
saiK'd  fi'oiu  I'ly mouth,  the  tirsi  under  Captain  T.  P. 
I'arker,  in  coniinaud  of  the  expedition  the  second 
under  Captain  P.  Stokes,  who  was  succeeded  in  1828 
by  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Fitzroy. 

The  Ailoenlivre  and  Beagle  touched  on  their  way 
Madeira,  Tcnerill'e,  and  St.  Jago,  and  both  ships  an- 
chored at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  lOth  of  August;  pro- 
ceeding thcncu  to  the  River  Plata,  and  to  the  Straits 
of  Magalhaens  or  Magellan,  whence  they  returned 
again  to  La  Plata ;  afterwards  prosecuting  their  sur- 
veys as  far  as  t'hiloc,  and  ultimately  returning  to  this 
country  in  LS30. 

It  was  decided,  from  the  information  brought  back, 
that  th«  survey  should  be  continued,  and  to  that  effect 
the  Beagle  was  commissioned  by  Admiral  Pitzroy  in 
July,  1831,  and  he  was  accompanied  upon  this  second 
expedition  by  the  distinguished  naturalist  Mr.  C'harles 
Darwin.  The  Beagle  did  not  get  to  sea  till  December 
in  the  same  yt>ar,  and  it  was  not  till  a  long  time  alter, 
after  much  arduous  work  had  been  done,  some  valuable 
lives  lost,  and  many  hanlships  undergone,  that  in 
September,  1835,  the  Beagle  left  Callao  in  the  Pacific, 
and  steered  dir(!ct  for  the  lialapagos  Islands,  of  which 
■we  previously  possessed  scarcely  any  knowledge  what- 
soever. 

We  shall  proceed,  then,  to  de-scribe  these  remarkable 
islands  first  after  Admiral  Fitzroy,  beginning  on  the 
6th  of  September.' 

Uncertain,  says  the  gallant  navigator,  of  the  strength, 
and  even  of  the  direction  of  the  curi'ijnts — though 
aware  that  at  times  the  former  is  very  considerable — 
we  weiv  anxiously  looking  out  for  land,  when  what 
appeared  to  be  an  islet  was  seen  from  tht;  mast-head, 
Tlus  seeming  islet  turned  out  to  b(<  the  summit  of 
Mount  Pitt,  a  remarkable  hill  at  the  norlh-east  end  of 
Chatham  Island  (Charles  lslan<l  of  (Jowley,  1G64).  As 
the  breeze  and  cuirent  carriid  tis  onwards,  the  toj)S 
of  other  hills  successively  apiM>ared,  and  for  a  short 
time  looked  very  like  a  cluster  of  islets. 

Gradually  rising  above  the  horizon,  the  greater  part 
of  Chatham  Island  became  tiistinctly  visible.  (iSVe  illus- 
tration, p.  88.)  In  this  neighbotahood  it  is  not  oilen  that 
the  uir  near  the  water  is  clear  enough  to  allow  of  very 


•  •'  Narnitivo  nf  the  Survcylnpt  Vo.vHgog  of  Her  M»io«ty'«  Ships 
Advtnlura  and  Jieagle,  between  tlia  yean  1820  nnd  183(1,  do- 
icril-lng  thi'ir  uxniiiiiwtiou  of  the  miut^crn  gliorui  of  South 
America,  uiid  tlio  liiagle't  Circumimvigatlou  of  tho  Qlubo."  a 
Tola,,  with  Appendix  to  vol.  11. 


distant  high  land  lx,'ing  thus  gradually  raised  above  the 
hoi'izou  of  an  eyt;  at  the  mast-head,  for  in  general 
clouds  hang  about  these  islands,  and  the  atmospheri' 
itself  is  hazy.  Towards  evening  the  higher  jwirts  of 
the  land  were  clouded  over,  but  we  were  near  enough 
t"  see  that  tho  island  was  veiy  rugged — in  some  places 
barren — in  others  covered  with  a  stunted  and  sun- 
dried  brushwood — antl  that  the  heights,  on  which  the 
clouds  hung,  were  thickly  clothed  with  green  wood. 
The  shores  seemed  to  Ite  bold  and  easy  to  approach, 
though  not  to  land  upon,  because  of  a  continual  high 
surf. 

A  number  of  little  craters  (iis  they  appeai-ed  to  be) 
and  huge  irregular-shaiwd  miis.ses  of  lava  rock,  gave  a 
.strangely  misleading  upjiearance  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  island,  and  when  first  seen  through  that  indistinct 
glimmer  which  is  usually  noticed  over  land  on  which  a 
hot  sun  is  shining,  were  supposed  to  bo  large  trees  and 
thick  wood.  Hood  Island,  small  and  rather  low,  was 
seen  before  dark,  when  we  tacked  and  stretched  to  sea- 
ward for  a  few  houra. 

Sept.  16. — Assisted  by  a  current  running  to  the 
westward,  wo  worked  up  to  Hood  Lsland  during  the 
night,  and  at  daylight  lowered  a  boat  down  and  pre- 
pared her  for  Mr.  Chaffers,  who,  with  Mr.  Mellersli, 
was  to  examine  this  i.sland,  and  the  anchorage  almut 
it.  Under  th(!  land  we  saw  two  whalers  at  anchor, 
which  showed  North  American  colours.  The  island  is 
small  —neither  high  nor  low — rugged,  covered  with 
small  sun-burnt  brushwood,  and  Iwuniled  by  a  bold 
rocky  shore.  Some  small  beaches  of  white  sand  were 
visible  hei-e  and  there. 

As  soon  as  Jfr.  Chaffers  had  set  out,  tho  Beagle 
steereil  towards  Chatham  Island  with  a  moderate 
breeze,  which  allowed  us  to  prepare  a  yawl  for  another 
jiarty,  undor  Lieut.  Sulivan.  At  noon  Barrington 
Island  was  visible  from  tho  deck,  and  appeart^d  to  bo 
distant  about  twenty  miles,  when,  with  Mes-srs.  Stewart 
and  Johnson,  and  ten  chosen  seamen  in  the  yawl,  Mr. 
Sulivan  left  us  to  examine  the  central  islands  of  the 
ArchijM'lngo. 

In  continuing  our  coui-se  we  passed  through  several 
ripplings,  afparently  caiised  by  the  meeting  of  streams 
of  ctirreiits  which  set  along  thi'  shores  of  Chatham 
Island  from  the  east  towards  tho  west.  If  not  so 
caused  they  must  bo  the  effect  of  currents  passing  over 
\ery  uneven  ground,  but  we  got  no  bottom  with  fifty 
fathoms  of  line.  When  such  appcai-ances  are  created 
by  shoa's,  it  slioiild  be  remembered  that  the  shallowest 
)ilaco  is  generally  under  the  smoothest  part,  close  to 
the  ripple.  I'avoured  by  smooth  water  and  fine  wcn- 
tlier,  we  |iasse(l  close  to  the  low  south-west  extreme, 
and  amhorod  directly  that  point  was  found  to  defend 
us  from  tho  swell. 

This  part  of  tho  island  is  low  and  very  rugged.  Wo 
landed  fipon  black  dtsmal  looking  heaps  of  broken  lava, 
forming  a  shore  lit  for  Pandemonium.  Innumerable 
crabs  and  hideous  iguonas  started  in  every  direction, 
as  we  Hcrombled  from  rock  to  rock.  Few  animals  aiv 
uglier  than  tlicse  iguanas;  they  are  lizard-sha|ied, 
about  three  feet  in  length;  of  a  dirty  black  colour; 
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with  a  great  mouth  and  a  pouch  hanging  under;  and  a 
kind  of  liiirny  inaiio  upou  the  neck  and  back;  and  long 
claws  and  tails.  These  leptiles  swim  with  case  aii(l 
.swiftness,  Ijut  use  their  tails  only  at  that  time.  At  a 
Ibw  yards  Irom  the  water  we  found  vegetation  abund- 
ant, though  tlie  only  soil  seen  was  a  little  loose  dusty 
earth,  ;icattered  upon  and  between  tlie  biok'  a  lava. 
Walking  is  extremely  diilicult.  A  Iiandb  irrow  was 
'■yiiig  at  the  landing-place,  wliidi  .showed  tji  it  terrapin 
wore  to  be  got  near  us,  lliough  we  liid  not  then  sec 
auy.  Tlie  men  from  whalers  and  scaling  vessels  eairy 
die  large  terrajdn  or  land  tortoise  ou  these  barrows. 

Aseending  a  little  hill,  we  were  surprised  to  lind 
jimcii  brush  or  underwood,  and  trees  of  eonsiderable 
size,  as  large  in  the  trunk  as  one  man  eould  elasp. 
There  wei'e  jirickly  pears  and  a  kind  of  gum  tree : 
Iiow  tlieir  roots  were  able  to  iienetrate  or  derive 
nourish muut  from  the  liard  lava  it  is  hard  to  .siy;  for 
earth  there  is  scarcely  any.  Wild  cotton  .shrubs  are 
numerous.  This  first  e.xeursion  had  no  tendency  to 
laise  o\u'  ideas  of  tin.'  Galapagos  Islands. 

Sepl.   I7t/i. — Weighe<I  and  stood  along  shore,  sound- 
ing.    1'hero  was  good  aueliorage  until  near  the  south- 
west point  of  Stepiiens  l>ay,olfwhieiitIie  water  wasshoal, 
:uid  the  bottom   uneven.      We  anchoreil   in    Stephens 
Hay,  and  found  an  American  whaler  lying  tiiere.    This 
l.iay  is  large,  and  the;  anelioring  ground  generally  good, 
but  the  landing  is  bad  at  low  water.    There  is  no  fiesh 
watei' :  and  it  is  frei|iiently   diilicult  to  enter,  xs   well 
as  to  leave,  liceau.se,  usually  becalmed  by  high  land,  it 
seliloni  feels  the  true  wind.      Knderby  Cove  is  only  fit 
for  a  boat:  at   low  water   it   is   full   of  rocks.     The 
-Kicker  Uock  is  a  curious  mass  of  stone  rising  almost 
l"'r|iendicularly  from  the  bottom  of  the  .sea  wheiv  it  is 
tliiity    fithoms  deep  ;    and  in  the  ofling  is  another 
(called  tlie  Dalryinple  by  Colnett),  which  looks  exactly 
like  a  ship  becalmed  with  all  .sails  .set.     Seeing  a   re 
iiiiiikaiile  hill  at  the  north-east  side  of  the  bay,  Nriiich 
liiul  not  an  aiijiearance  like  other  parts  ol'tlie  island,  I 
went  to  it  in  a  boat,  hoping  to  lind  water  near  the  foot,  ' 
and  to  have  a  good  view  from  the  summit.     Di.sap-  ' 
li'iintud   Ml  both   ways,    the    hill   being  eomposeil    of| 
nuiiil)liiigsaii(l-stoue,and  almost  iiiaee.ssil)le,  1  returiu'd  ' 
t"  the  ship  early   next  morning.     Several  now  birds  ; 
wpio  seen  liy  those  who  were  on  shore,  and  many  fish  I 
were  caught  ou  board,  of  which  tlii^   best  and  most  ' 
Diiiuerous  were  a  kind  of  rock  eod,  of  large  size.  | 

tie/)l.  ]St/i. — Weighed  and  stood  along  shore,  until  | 
noiiii,  when  wo  anchored  close  to  a  low  rugged  ]>oint,  ' 
iii'itr  the  nortii-east  end  of  tin-   island  :  employeil  two 
liiiiits  in  examining  the  shore,  and   landed   a  boat   to 
liii)k  (or  teriapiii.      Mr.    Durwin  and  Mr.  Stokes  went  ' 
tn  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill.     Tlirongliout  this  | 
day  it  blow  so  fresh  a  breeze   that   double-reefed  top-  ! 
sails  were  as  much  as  could  be  carried  ;  l)Ut   1  think  ' 
lliis  strength  of  'vind  only  prevailed  umler  the  lee  of 
ilie  ishmd,  wliei'c  'he  wind  ruslieil   down   in  sipialls, 
after  having  been  intercepted  and  checked  by  the  high  ^ 
'•iMil.     All  the  hills  appear  to  have  been  tlie  craters  of 
volcanoes  ;  some   aro  of  sandy   mud,  others  are  lava, 
Tiicre  is  plenty  of  wood  hereabouts,  though  stunted  and 
diy.     On  no  part  of  this  shore  is  there  a  chance  of 
fniiliug  water  ;  all    is  stony,  without  any  soil    which 
"mid  either  collect  or  carry  it  otf. 

Our  party  brought  eighteen  terrapin  on  board.     In 

^'ue  ihey  wore  not   remarkable,  none  exceeding  eighty 

I  pounds.     This  animal  apj)cara  to  bo  well  defended  by 

Uiituro;  but  in  truth,  it  is  rather  heli»less,  and  easily 


injured.  The  shell  is  slight,  and  becomes  weaker  (in 
proportion  to  the  animal's  size)  as  tho  tortoi.se  grows 
older. 

.'i'riil.  \Otft. — Sailed  round  tho  north-ea.st  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  worked  to  the  southward  against  a 
tide,  or  rather  current,  setting  sti-ongly  to  the  north- 
west. 

tie/it.  '20th. — At  daylight  we  were  otf  the  .south-east 
part  of  the  i.sland  ;  and  i-outiniied  working  to  the 
south-west,  during  the  forenoon,  along  a  shore  c]uito 
liold,  excepting  the  small  rocks  above  water  in  Middle 
Bay.  At  noon,  seeing  a  small  cove,  1  went  in  a  bo.at  to 
examine  it  and  look  for  watei".  We  found  no  sign  of 
auy  in  that  placi'  ;  but  a  little  farther  west  a  lino 
stream  was  seen  falling  from  a  lava  clilf,  about  thirty 
feet  1  igh.  Mr.  Low  had  described  this  waterfall 
correc  ly  ;  and  his  account  of  the  watering-place  near 
it  was  Soon  verified,  by  oiu"  discovering  a  eove  half  a 
mile  to  the  westward  of  the  cascade.  We  landeil  on  a 
stony  beach  in  the  cove,  and  found  a  fine  stream  of 
excellent  water  ;  two  others  were  likewise  seen,  Init 
they  were  inaecssililo.  This  water  runs  from  the 
highest  part  of  the  islanl  (which  are  almost  always  en- 
veloped in  clouds)  down  a  larg«'  valley.  All  the 
■iouthcrn  siilo  of  the  island  is  well  wooded,  and  on  the 
higher  gi'ound  the  wood  is  very  green. 

Continuing  our  course  along  shore,  we  arrivinl  at 
our  former  aueliorage  in  Stephen's  Bay  soon  after  dark, 
wluMi  ilr.  Challt'i-s  returned  on  board,  having  reached 
tho  anchorage  in  the  morning, 

Sept.  '2'2iul. — So  generally  cloudy  is  the  weather 
liere,  that  a  ilay  .such  as  this  proved  to  be,  of  hot, 
vertical  sunshine,  was  much  felt  by  everyboily. 

Sejit.  '2'^nl. — While  becalmed  we  tried  the  clanims  (a 
contrivance  of  Admiral  Fit/.roy  for  ascertaining  the 
bottom  of  .soundings),  in  fifty  fathoms  water,  and 
brought  up  as  i  ucli  .s;md  as  would  fill  a  bucket,  but 
nothing  curious.  Afterwards  we  had  a  breeze,  and 
passed  Barrington  [sLind  pretty  clo.sely.  It  is  not 
high,  yet  tin-  shores  are  bold  and  fronted  by  clitrs  ; 
the  more  elevated  parts  appear  to  be  level,  and  rather 
woody, 

Scjjt.  2ith. — While  wo  were  endeavouring  to  roach 
the  anchoragi'  in  Post  Office  Bay  (Charles  I.sland) — 
(■iee  p.  93) — Mr,  ('halfei-s  and  Air.  Meller.sh  went 
away  in  a  boat  to  visit  the  ish^ts  that  lie  near 
the  ea.storn  side  of  that  island:  and  it  was  found  that 
they  hail  all  been  tho  summit  of  volcanoes.  Charles 
Island  is  peculiar  in  its  outline:  for  a  succession  of 
round-topped  hills,  ]uvcisely  similar  in  shape,  though 
differing  in  si/.e,  shows  on  every  point  of  \iew. 
(.yf!  p.  S'K)  This  exact  similarity  is  very  remark- 
able. 

The  highest  and  largest  of  these  hills  rises  1,800 
fei't,  the  next  about  1,700  ;  the  rest  are  of  various 
sill  dier  heights.  The  northern  sides  of  the  island  aro 
wooiled,  but  the  wood  looks  as  In'own  as  that  on  the 
lower  parts  of  Chatham  Island.  I'ost  Otlice  Hay  is 
shdtered,  easy  of  aocoss,  luis  excellent  anchorage,  and 
only  wants  fresh  water  to  make  it  a  most  desirable 
harbour  for  shi|)ping.  Its  name  is  tho  result  of  a 
custom  established  by  the  whalers  :  u  box  was  placed 
on  a  post  to  receive  letter.s,  and  homeward  bound  ships 
examined  the  directions,  taking  with  them  all  which 
they  might  havo  means  of  forwarding.  But  since  tho 
island  lias  been  peopled,  the  bo.x  has  been  eiejity,  for 
letters  are  now  left  at  tho  .settlement. 

Sfjil.  '2.'it/i. — .Mr.  Nicholas  O.  Law.sou,  acting  for  tho 
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governor  of  this  AicliipelaK<>,  came  on  board.  With 
liiin  iiiid  mo  :i  party  went  to  another  ancliorafjo  calh-d 
i'.lack  Hcich  Ifoad,  landed,  ami  walked  up  towards  the 
.settlement.  In  1832  the  Republic  of  the  Ken:  lor 
tlceided  to  n^e  these  islands  as  a  place  of  himishment, 
and  sent  a  small  cohmy  to  Charles  Island.  La  Floriana 
is  the  name  j^iven  to  tiiis  island  by  the  <  Iiiayaquilians, 
thonjih  by  tlie  Spaniards  it  was  onco  called  Santa 
Maria  de  I'Aguada.  The  governor,  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  was  Don  Jose  Villeinil.  There  were  then  about 
eighty  small  houses  or  huts,  and  nearly  -00  souls  upon 
the  island,  most  of  them  were  convicts.' 

After  walkini{  rather  more  than  a  mile  along  a  good 
path  through   the  umlerwood  (which,  as  the  ground 
ri.ses,  becomes  very  thick),  we  reachetl  a  small  spring 
of  water,  near  which  are  a  few  huts,  but  no  cultivated 
ground.     The  water  from  this  spring  might  bo  con- 
veyed to  shipping  by  means  of  leaden  pipes,  without  ] 
much  diftieulty,  but   it  is  not  of  very  good  ipiality.  I 
{•See     p.    20.)      Having    ascendeil    gradually   duiing  | 
another   half-hour's    walk,  we    I'cached    the  ridge   of 
that   height  which   limited   our  view    from    the   sea, 
when  surprisingly  sudden  ami  agreeable  was  the  change.  I 
Heated   anil  tired   by  a  dusty  up-hill  walk,  through  ; 
sun-dried  trees  and  over  rugged  lava  stones,  our  bodies 
were  n^freshed  by  a  cool  l)reeze,  while  our  eyes  enjoyed  I 
the  view  of  an  extensive,  fertile,  and  cultivated  plain. 
Surrounded  by  tropical  vegetation,  by  bananas,  sugar-  i 
cane.i,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes,  all  luxuriantly 
flourishing,  it  was  liard  to  believe  that  any  extent  of 
sterile  and  apparently  useless  coinitry  could  be  close 
to  land  .so  fertile,  and  yet  wear  the  most  opposite  ap- 
]>earance. 

It  appears  that  rain  falls  very  frequently  on  those 
higher  grounds,  and  is  absorbed  by  rich  black  nioidd 
of  a  natiu'e  sufliciently  chiyey  to  enable  it  to  retain 
moisture.  I)uring  the  wet  season  this  plain  becomes 
(piiie  muddy,  while  the  little  rain  that  falls  on  th(! 
lower  ground  is  ijuickly  ai>sorbed,  or  iinils  its  way  ^o 
soon  through  the  loose  lava  stones  that  its  ell'ects  are 
not  (here  visible. 

Most  of  the  houses  are  in  this  fertile  space,  but  it 
apjiears  that  a  iiousc  on  the  dry  ground,  and  plant:>tioiia 
in  the  moist  valley,  would  answer  Ix-tter  ;  for  at  ISlv. 
Lawson's  house  salt  cannot  be  kept  dry,  books  and 
paper  become  mouldy,  and  ii-on  rusts  very  quickly.  At 
Lis  table  we  found  the  welcome  of  a  counti'ymati,  and 
ii',vai'iety  of  food  quite  unexpected  in  the  (ralapagos 
l.slands,  but  fully  proving  their  productiveness.  At 
the  foot  of  a  hill  we  saw  water  dn>pping  |)lentifully, 
and  from  the  spring,  called  the  "(Joveruor's  Dripstone," 
the  iidiabitants  obtain  a  certain  8upj)ly  throughout  the 
year.  Although  most  of  the  settlers  were  sent  ]wro 
against  their  wish,  there  are  many  who  do  not  desire 
to  return  to  the  continent.  Son).' are  married  and  have 
children  on  the  islaml. 

There  are  goats  ai.il  hogs  upon  this  island,  but  they 
nre  scarce  and  wild,  not  having  yet  had  time  to  increase 
much  ;  they  are  hunted  with  dogs,  though  it  would  be 
wiser  to  let  them  alone  for  a  few  years.  The  settlers 
lia\  (!  abundance  of  veg  -tables,  and  depend  chiefly  upon 
terrapin  for  their  meat.  ISfany  of  these  animals  being 
large  and  heavy,  the  people  go  in  search  for  them,  kill 
innl  open  them  on  the  spot,  then  take  out  the  fleshy 
pieces  an.l  put  thoni  in  a  bug.  Thus  one  man  can  carry 

'  Ther«  Ulaails  were  aoltl  in  185G  tu  tlio  United  States. 


away  the  useful  parts  of  more  terrapins  than  sevei-al 
men  could  lift. 

The  quantity  oftortoi.se  shells  lying  aliout  the  ground, 
shows  what  havoc  has  been  made  among  these  helplcM 
animals.  On  the  lower  ground, near  the  spiing,  I  saw 
an  apology  for  a  garden,  in  which  the  large  terriipin 
shells  were  used  to  cover  young  platits  instead  of  flower  ■ 
jiot.s. 

Small  bii-ds  are  numei-ous  on  this  island,  and  so  re- 
markably tiime,  that  they  may  be  knocked  down  with 
a  stick  ;  lizards  are  aiso  numerous  ;  and  there  arc 
a  few  small  snakes,  but  those  we  caught  were  not 
venomous.  Among  the  numerous  vegetables  we  noticcil 
the  plantain,  pumpkin,  yuca,  Quito  oimge,  castor-ell 
plant,  and  melon,  besides  those  before-mentioned. 

Returning  on  bf)ai'il  we  met  Mr.  Stokes  on  his  way 
from  the  southern  parts  of  the  island.  He  describes 
the  lava  thereabout  as  having  such  a  form  and  ruggeii 
surface  as  the  sea  wo\dd  present  if  suddenly  congealed 
while  rulHed  by  a  very  strong  wind. 

Sept.  '2i)th. — After  completing  the  necessary  oli- 
servations  in  Post  (Officer  Bay,  w(>  weighed  and  worknl 
I'ound  to  .an  anchorage  olf  lllack  Beach  ;  and  at  nine 
in  the  evening  Jlr.  Chafli'ers  returned,  having  been 
roiind  the  south  side  of  the  island,  after  visiting  th.' 
sinall  eastei'n  islets.  He  found  much  difiiculty  in 
landing  on  them,  l)ut  succeeded  ;  and,  from  the  top  nf 
(larducr  Islet,  saw  a  dangerous  breaker  about  a  mili 
to  the  so\itli  eastward. 

,Sept.  "I'th. — Being  Sundaj',  many  of  the  oflicers  anil 
.ship's  company  were  on  shore  in  the  afternoon  ;  am! 
some  of  the  oflicers  went  to  the  top  of  the  highest  hill 
which  has  a  crater,  as  have  all  the  hills  we  examindl 
about  these  islands ;  and  these  craters  .ire  all  similarly 
broken  down  on  the  side  towards  the  south. 

Snpt.  '2filh. — Having  taken  on  board  live  pigs  and  .' 
quantity  of  vegetables,  we  weighed  and  stood  towards 
Albemarle  Island  (6'fc  p.  fl7).  Four  small  islets,  tli- 
remains  of  volcanoes,  lie  nt^ar  the  low  south-east  ex 
trenie  of  this  island,  and,  together  with  Brattle  Islet 
are  extrcnu'ly  useful  in  warning  vessels  of  their  np 
proach  to  a  \ery  dangerous  piece  of  coast.  So  low  ai' 
the  south-eastern  extremities  of  Albemarle  Islaml  tliiit 
they  are  not  discernible  until  you  see  the  surf  on  tli' 
shore.  A  Ikmiw  swell  setting  towards  the  land,  iiml 
generally  light  winds,  add  to  the  danger  of  gtrtting  nc:r 
this  coast ;  but  there  is  anchorage  in  ease  of  necessity. 
Albtmarle  Island  is  a  singidar  mass  of  vulcnnl 
ejections.  Six  volcanoes  have  there  raised  their  sum 
mits  from  two  to  four  thousand  feet  above  the  ocemi. 
and  from  them  immense  quantities  of  lava  have  fi'om 
time  to  time  flowed  towards  tiio  sea;  so  that  tlii- 
island,  large  as  it  is,  may  be  literally  described  h\ 
saying  that  it  consists  of  six  huge  craters,  whose  hiist?' 
are  united  by  their  own  overflowed  lava.  The  soutlicri' 
side,  which  is  t'xposed  to  the  trade  wind,  and  com- 
pier  ly  intercepts  it,  with  all  the  clouds  it  bringsi,  i- 
thickly  wooiU'd,  very  green,  and  doubtless  has  fiwb 
water :  but  how  is  that  water  to  bo  obtained  when 
such  a  swell  rolls  upon  the  shore  ?  The  weather  siilr 
of  ( 'hatham  Island  is  partially  ]>rotected  from  the  givnt 
south-west  swell  of  the  I'aciflc  by  Hood  Island,  vol 
even  thei'e  it  is  difllcult  to  lar.d. 

Wo  passed  this  night  under  ea.sy  sail,  otf  the  saiitli 
west  extreme  of  Albemarle  Island;  and  on  the  I'Di'i  i 
wo  found  a  small  cove,  in  which  we  onchorcd;  bu: 
aueh  a  wild-looking   place — with    such  quantities  o  , 
iiidcous  iguanas   as  were  quite  startling  !     Honce 
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.lespiitched  Mr.  Melk'i-sh  and  Mr.  King,  t<»  exaniini' 
Ihf  depth  of  Elizalietli  Rvy,  and  rejoin  us  beyond 
Niirboroiigh  Island :  we  then  weighed,  and  continued 
(lur  exiiniination  of  this  unearthly  shore.  i'a.ssing  a 
low  projecting  jwiiit,  our  eye.s  and  imagination  were 
« iigro&sed  by  the  strange  wildness  of  view  ;  for  in  such 
,1  iilaco  Vtdcan  might  liave  worked.  Amidst  the  most 
fout'usedly  heai>e<l  masses  of  lava,  black  and  barren,  as 
if  hardly  yet  cooled,  iiniumeralile  craters  (or  fumeroles) 
showed  their  very  regidar,  even  artificial-looking  hen  |  is. 
Il  was  like  immense  iron-works,  on  a  Cyclopean  scale  I 
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On  the  30th  of  September,  the  Beagle  passed  a  re- 
markably fine  American  whaler,  the  iScience,  carrying 
nine  whale-boats.  On  the  siune  day,  smoke  was  seen 
issuing  from  several  jilaces  near  the  summit  of  the 
south-eastern  height  of  Albemarle,  but  no  Hame. 
Piotiting  by  every  breeze,  they  hastened  towards Tagus 
<ii-  liank's  Cove. 

Narborough  Island  is  exactly  like  a  jiart  of  Albe- 
marle— a  great  volenno,  whose  ba.se  is  surrouiideil  by 
an  exten.sive  tield  of  lava  :  it  is  utterly  barren  and 
ilesolate.  A  few  mangroves  on  the  sandy  beaches  near 
.\lbeniarle  Island  are  not  seen  in  the  di.stance  ;  neither 
are  there  enough  of  them  even  to  diminish  tho  dismal 
.ipiioarance  of  the  island. 

We  entered  the  passage  in  the  afternoon,  and  entered 
in  the  little  cove  fii-st  described  by  Captniu  I'ipon,  who 
tiien  commanded  H.M..S.  Twjiis.  This  cove  is  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  its  sides  are  so  steep 
as  to  be  alujost  inaccessible. 

October  let. — Our  fii'st  object  was  to  find  water  : 
iioiio  could  be  got  in  tho  cove,  but  at  a  short  distance 
(Vom  it  a  few  holes  were  found,  out  of  which  a  bottle 
mii^iit  Ih'  filled  in  an  hour.  Arounil  this  scanty  spring, 
'iraiuing  continually  thi-ough  the  rock,  all  the  little 
blnls  of  tho  island  apjteared  to  bo  collected,  a  j)rctty 
.lear  indicMition  of  there  b<;ing  then  no  other  fresh 
water  within  their  reach  :  yet,  during  thi^  rainy  sea- 
son, there  must  be  considerable  streams,  judging  by 
f^uUies  which  were  worn  in  the  rock.  All  the  heights 
hereiiliouts,  and  tho  sides  of  the  craters,  are  com|Mised 
of  sandstone,  that  looks  like  fine  sandy  mud,  half-baked ; 
but  the  low  gi-ounds  are  lava.  Tho  crater  in  which 
wo  anchored  gave  me  tho  idea  of  its  being  a  mud 
volcano.  Tho  climato  is  very  difi'ercnt  from  that  of 
tho  Windward  Islands;  for  winds,  clomls,  and  I'ain 
appear  to  bo  obstructed  in  their  northward  passage  by 
the  heights  on  the  southern  part  of  tho  island.  The 
heat  is  here  far  greater  thiia  in  other  jjarts  of  the  archi- 
[K'lago,  and  tho  land  is  more  sterile.  Numbers  of 
another  sort  of  iguana  were  seen  for  tho  first  time,  and 
many  wei-o  killinl  and  eaten.  In  si/.e  and  shape  they 
resenddo  the  black  kind,  but  their  colour  is  a  dirty 
oningo  i-ed,  including  tho  rctldish- brown  abovo,  and 
yellow  beneath.  These  reptiles  burrow  in  tho  earth, 
like  rabbits,  and  an)  not  bad  eating.  Of  tho  l>lack 
kind,  a  vast  number  ran  about  the  rocks  near  the  sea, 
living  either  upon  fish  or  sea-weed.  As  we  went  after- 
wards in  a  boat  ahmg  tho  ragged  irregular  shore,  we 
saw  inimlR'i-s  of  turtle.  There  ai-e  small  sandy  beaches 
here  and  there,  to  which  these  animals  apitroaoh  in  tho 
>3vouiugs :  whu^  as  it  gets  dark,  they  land,  and  usually 


lie  on  the  beach  during  the  night,  even  if  it  is  not  tho 
season  iii  which  they  seek  a  i)laee  for  their  eggs. 

Oct.  2uil. — We  pa.s.sed  this  day  and  the  following 
night  in  Bank's  Bay.  ( Mi  the  third,  Mr  Mellersh  re- 
turned, having  examined  Elizabeth's  I!ay,  and  tlie 
western  shore  of  Narborough  Island.  We  then  went 
round  the  north-western  end  of  Albemarle  Island, 
and  passed  the  night  under  sail  off  the  iioi-th  extreme. 
At  daybreak  on  the  fourth,  wi'  maile  all  sail  towanis 
Abingdon  Island,  which  is  small,  nitlicr  high,  and 
tolerably  covered  with  sturted  wood  ;  we  did  ni't  main- 
tain a  jKisition  even  near  where  I  wished  to  |.uss  thii 
night,  but  were  carried  about  forty  miles  away,  dead 
to  leeward,  during  only  a  few  bom's  of  light  wind. 
The  current  hereabout  runs  iM'tween  one  ami  four 
knots  an  hour  to  the  north-westwartl,  yet  the  depth  of 
the  water  is  unfathomable  by  onlinary  means :  excepting 
for  which  it  is  like  a  vast  river  in  the  sea. 

Oct.oth. — While  working  towindward,  endeavouring 
to  regain  our  lost  ground,  we  .saw  Bindloes  Island,  and 
pa.ssed  through  many  rippliiigs,  someof  tlieui  dangerous 
for  a  boat ;  these  were  northward,  and  nither  eastward 
of  Abingdon.  During  the  Gth,  other  indications  of  a 
strong  current  were  noticed,  besides  ripplings  such  as 
the.se,  which,  in  very  deep  water,  and  in  tho  open  seii, 
are  difiicultto  ex|)lain.  We  continued  to  work  to  the 
.southward  in  order  to  reach  James  Island,  and  meet 
Lieut.  Sulivaii. 

Oct.  1th. — While  working  to  windward,  we  saw 
Towers  Island,  which  isdifierentiii  appearance  from  all 
the  other  islands  of  the  archipelago,  being  low  and  Hat. 
Wo  passed  it  about  noon,  and  Bindloes  at  sunset.  The 
latter  has  an  irregular  hilly  surface,  jiartially  wooded, 
but,  like  the  re.st,  is  a  massof  lava,  and  indurated  sandy 
mud. 

Oct.  Sth. — The  lieiKjIc  was  close  to  .lames  Island, 
a  high,  large,  and  well-wooded  tract  of  gi-ound,  or 
rather  lava.  We  anchored  at  the  iiortliern  end,  and  a 
boi.t  came  alongside  loaded  with  fish,  for  there  was  a, 
party  of  settlers  here  detached  from  Charles  Island, 
whose  employnu^iit  was  salting  fish,  and  extracting  oil 
from  terrapin,  which  is  also  .salted.  The  oil  is  of  a 
light  colour,  and  exceedingly  good  i|uality,  being  very 
like  pure  olivo  oil.  Lieut.  Sulivan  returned  with  his 
party  ;  and  1  then  detached  M'-.  ChaHers  in  the  yawl, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Johns''-.,  and  six  men,  to  examine 
Bindloes,  Abingdon,  and  Towers  Islands.  As  Mr. 
Darwin  anxiously  desired  to  see  as  much  as  possiblo 
of  the  productions  of  this  central  and  large  island,  ho 
was  landed,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bynoe,  besides  liw 
servant  and  H.  Fuller,  to  remain  until  the  Beagle  x 
return.  Althcnigh  there  is  abundance  of  water  on  tho 
higher  parts  of  this  island,  .so  broken  and  <lry  are  the 
lower  grounds  that  it  does  not  arrive  at  the  shore.  At 
two  places  only  can  enough  water  for  even  a  boafn 
crew  bo  procured  in  tho  dry  si^ason ;  .ind  for  a  ship 
there  is  scarcely  hope  <br  a  sutKcieney.  The  jioor  fellows 
who  breught  us  the  fish  had  been  living  so  long  upou 
terrapin  and  tho  produce  of  their  lines,  withtmt  any- 
thing else,  that  half  a  bag  (50  lbs.)  of  bi.seuit,  which  wo 
gave  them,  appeared  to  bo  an  inestimable  treasure,  for 
which  they  could  not  sufticiently  thank  us.  Wo  sailed 
ill  the  evening,  but  made  very  little  jiiogi-ess  towards 
our  destination  (Chatham  Island).  Tliis  day  ('Jth)  tho 
winds  appear  to  be  much  lighter  and  more  variable  to 
leeward  of  tho  arclii|H;lago,  wliih-  the  current  is  con- 
siilerably  stronger.  Wo  got  jiretty  close  to  Chatham 
Island  at  dusk,  worked  to  wiudwunl  during  the  nighty 
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and  on  tlie  following  morning  sto(Hl  along  tin-  woiithcr- 
sliort-  towards  the  watering  |ilacc. 

Oct.  IMh. — How  leuiiirkably  diH'erent  is  the  «limat«^ 
of  till'  windward  and  leeward  islands  of  this  group  ! 
TluTO  we  were  enveloped  liy  clouds  and  drizzling  fog, 
and  wore  cloth  clothes.  At  Tagus  (!uvv  and  •lames 
Island  a  h.ot  sun,  nearly  vertical,  overpowered  us, 
whilst  the  south  side  of  Alltemarlc,  ('harles,  and 
('liuthani  Islands,  were  alnicst  always  <»vershadowcd 
by  clouds,  and  hail  frequent  showers  of  rain.  We 
anchorc*!  clo.se  to  the  watering-plact  ;  but  it  appeared 
strange  to  i-cniain  at  anchoi'  in  such  a  s|K>t,  only  tlirce 
cables'  length  from  a  .surf  breaking  high  upon  a  .steep 
cliff  .shore,  with  nothing  but  the  ocean  between  us  and 
the  antarctic ;  and  such  was  cui'  position  ;  yet  it  was 
a  .-afe  one,  b(>cause  the  great  .-outh-wcst  swell  of  the 
I'acific  is  interrupted  by  Hood  Island,  and  the  .south- 
ernly  trade  or  jwrennial  wind  is  so  moderate,  that  it 
has  neither  |K)wer  to  raise  a  sea  nor  to  harm  a  vessel, 
if  her  ground  tackle  is  not  defective. 

The  I2t/i  Oct.  was  s|»ent  in  filling  water,  washing, 
cutting  Some  wood,  and  bringing  thirty  large  terrapin 
on  board.  These  animals  aiNiund  hereabout,  and  some 
are  very  large,  deserving  the  uameofelejihant  tortoise. 
Two  of  our  jtfiHy  tried  to  reach  the  higher  and  thickly 
wooded  jMirts  of  the  island,  but  found  their  task  im- 
pi-acticable  in  so  short  a  time  as  they  could  .spare,  for 
the  wood  grows  impenetrably  thick,  though  none  is 
straight  or  of  a  lai'ge  size.  The  iipper  grounds  have  a 
rich,  loamy  soil,  lying  upon  rock,  in  which  the  terrapin 
wallow  like  hogs,  and  may  be  found  by  dozen.s.  This 
Avas  a  very  hard  day's  work,  for  so  few  men  as  were 
then  on  board  our  small  veasel.  (Oct.  l.'i.)  We  had 
some  diflicnlty  in  casting  so  as  to  clear  the  land,  luit 
got  out  of  the  .sempe,  and  were  working  towards  Hood 
Island,  when  the  man,  looking  out  aloft,  reported  a 
breaker,  which  pitjved  to  have  been  on  a  rt)ck  at  th«> 
west-end  ofMacCJowen  shoal.  When  first  sp(;n  it  was 
on  the  horizon,  and  hardly  differed  from  the  topping 
of  a  sea— once  only  in  about  ten  minutes  it  showed 
distinctly.  We  steered  for  it,  lowered  two  boatjj,  and 
employed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  examining  the  very 
dangerous  shoal,  and  fixing  its  position.  (.)ne  rock  at 
tlie  west-end  is  just  a- wash,  but  there  is  another  under 
water,  except  in  the  hollow  of  a  swell,  about  half  a- 
uiile  to  the  eastward,  which  is  exeeinlingly  treacherous. 
We  had  two  narrow  escapes  this  day  ;  while  weighing 
for  Chatham  Island,  batlling  rocks  sent  us  a  great  deal 
too  close  to  the  cliff,  before  our  anchors  were  up,  or 
the  ship  under  command  ;  and  whilst  sounding  along 
the  edge  of  iMac(!owen  shoal,  we  were  drifted  so  close 
to  the  second  rock  mentioned  above,  that  I  was  not 
sure  on  which  side  of  us  it  lay. 

Oct.  nth. — Anchoi-ed  and  examined  Hood's  Har- 
bour, having  heard  there  was  a  sunken  rock  in  it 
which  our  lK>at  had  not  diwovcred,  but  we  found 
nothing  dangcn>us  for  a  ship.  Shoal  water  and  large 
blocks  of  lava  lie  near  the  shore  in  the  harbour,  but  a 
vessel  nui.st  have  stood  too  close  in  if  she  touched  there- 
abouts. Left  Hood's  Island  at  noon,  and  steered  for 
the  southern  part  of  Charles  Island.  Having  a  fine 
breeze  wo  rounded  Saddle  Point  at  <'ight,  and  anehoreil 
at  nine  off  Rlack  IWch. 

Oct.  I5tfi.—1  went  to  Post  OfRce  liay,  and  near  the 
beat  landiog-plaeo  found  some  excellent  salt,  which 
though  l^ut  small  in  i|uantity,  gives  a  hint  that  more 
may  be  got  elsewlujrc. 

Oct,  i6</». — Weighed  in  the  nflernoon,  Laving  oh- 


I  taincd  the  neccs.sary  obseiTations,  and  went  to  Black 
Reach  Road,  to  take  in  wood,  potatoes,  and  pigs.  We 
there  found  a  small  schooner  at  anchor  just  arrived 
from  Guayaquil,  and  having,  among  other  things,  a  baa 
of  letters  from  Knglaiid  for  the  Bewjk.  That  veiy 
evening  we  were  to  leave  Charles  Ishtnd,  not  to  return! 
In  the  .'^ehooner  were  onie  emigrants,  who  brought 
cattle  and  information  that  the  governor.  Villemil, 
might  be  e.\]ieeted  to  arrive  in  a  few  days,  with  a 
vessel  laden  with  animals  and  supplies  for  the  .settle- 
ment. We  stood  aci'oss  during  the  night  to  the  four 
isl.inds  near  Point  Woodford  :  and  at  daylight  ne.tt 
morning  (17th)  resumed  our  usual  occu]iafions.  whilst 
.sailing  along  the  east  side  cf  Albemarle  Island.  At 
noon  we  steered  for  Albany  Islet,  to  embark  Mr. 
Darwin  and  Mr.  Bynoe.  and  after  our  party  were  oi- 
board  we  returned  towards  ♦he  shore  of  Albemaile 
Island,  and  there  pa.s.sed  the  night  undtT  sail  in  order 
to  start  early  from  a  particular  position.  Our  lands- 
men had  enjoyed  their  stay,  and  profited  by  it,  though 
the  heat  was  tipprcssive.  and  the  sky  nearly  cloudles- 
b_\  night  and  by  day  :  how  difl'erent  was  this  from  thf 
weather  we  had  had  on  board  !  The  higher  gi'ounds  of 
James  Island  are  extensive,  and  would  ho  ada])ted  to 
cultivation  if  the  wood,  which  now  grows  thickly,  were 
cleared.  Thei-e  is  a  fine  salt  spring  or  lake  in  an  old 
crater;  the  salt  is  excellent  in  cohmr  and  quality,  and 
the  men  employed  by  Mr.  Liwson  were  using  it  daily 
for  cleaning  their  fish  and  terrapin. 

When  at  some  height  upon  the  island.^  aniong  the 
thick  wood,  it  was  extriniely  diflicult  to  find  the  way. 
Men  have  been  lost  thereabouts,  and  it  is  .said  that 
.some  of  the  bodies  never  W(>re  found.  The  day  we  re- 
embarked  Mr.  Darwin,  there  was  a  man  mi.ssing  be- 
longing t4)  an  American  whale  ship,  and  his  shipmate? 
were  seeking  for  him.  The  master  of  this  whaler  was 
very  obliging  to  our  party,  sujiplying  them  with  watei'. 
and  offering  his  hearty  assistance  in  any  way  which  lay 
in  his  ))ower.  The  earnest  wishes  to  be  of  use,  and  the 
attentions  of  North  Americans  to  us  on  all  occa.sions. 
have  been  often  and  gratefully  remarked  by  many  on 
board  the  lieayh: 

Oct.  I8th. — Continued  our  examination  of  Albemarle 
Island.  When  off  the  northern  volcano,  the  black 
stieams  of  lava,  which  have  flowed  in  every  direetioi; 
down  the  .sides  of  the  mountain,  looked  like  immense 
streams  of  ink.  Thence  we  steered  for  Abingdon 
Island  to  meet  Mr.  Chaflei-s.  I  thought  the  current 
less  strong,  and  setting  more  to  the  west,  than  when  I 
was  here  on  ji  former  occasion. 

t)n  the  19th  we  were  close  to  Abingdon  Island. 
where  there  is  a  fine  b(.ld-looking  cliH",  at  the  west 
side,  considenddy  higher  than  any  I  had  seen  in  tlic 
Galapagos.  Mr.  Chnflei-s  soon  came  alongside  aftei-wc 
ch>.sed  the  land;  when,  his  orders  being  nil  executed, 
the  boat  was  hoisted  in,  and  we  made  sail  to  the  north 
west  in  search  of  Wennian  and  CtdjH'pjjer  Islets. 

Next  day  (L'Oth)  we  saw  and  steered  for  Wenmnn 
lalet,  another  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  is  high, 
small,  quite  barren  :  correctly  sjteaking,  there  are  three 
islets  and  a  large  rock,  near  each  oth(T,  which,  at  a 
distance,  appear  as  one  island,  but  they  arc  fr.igments 
of  the  same  cmter.  We  afterwards  pa».sed  Culpepju-r 
Islet,  which  is  a  similar  rocky,  high  and  barren  little 
island.  At  sunset  we  made  all  .sail  and  steered  to  set 
well  into  the  H.W.  trade  wind,  so  as  to  expedite  our 
passage  towards  the  dangcro\is  arehii)elago  of  the  liOW 
Jslandfl,  and  thence  to  Utaheite  (orToliiti),    Whilst 
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-ailing  away  from  the  Galiipiigos,  iinpoUcd  we^t^val■(l 
iivor  u  smooth  sea,  not  only  by  favourinj;  easti  rly 
lircczos,  l)nt  by  a  current  that  set  more  than  sixty  miles 
t(i  the  west  tlurinf;  the  fn-st  twenty-four  Ikhiin  afiiTour 
'loosing  sight  of  Cull>t'pper  Islet,  and  from  forty  to  ten 
miles  eaili  sul (sequent  day  until  the  1st  of  November, 
]  will  h)ok  back  at  these  strange  islands  and  make  a 
few  more  remarks  on  them. 

There  aresix  principal  ones,  nine  smaller,  and  m.my 
islets  searcely  deserving  to  bo  distinguished  from  mere 
roek.  The  largest  island  is  GO  miles  in  length,  and 
alx'ut  I't  broad,  the  highest  part  being  1,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  All  arc  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  lava  "f 
which  they  are  chiefly  comp<(Hed  is  excessively  hard. 
Old  Dampier  says,  in  his  "  V'oyage  liound  the  World 
in  UJ.Sl-1091,"  "The  Spaniards  when  they  tirst  dis- 
covered tlie.se  islands  found  multitudes  of  iguanoes  and 
litiid  turtle  (or  tortoise)  and  named  them  the  C!ala|)agiis 
Island.s.  Again,  the  air  of  these  islands  is  temperate 
enough,  considering  the  dime.  There  is  constantly  a 
tresh  sea-breez(!  all  day,  and  cooling  refreshing  winds  in 
the  night  ;  therefore  the  heat  is  not  so  violent  here  as 
in  most  places  near  the  ei|uator.  The  time  of  the  year 
;'iir  the  rain  is  in  November,  December,  and  January  : 
then  there  is  oftimes  cvcessive  dark  tempestuous 
weather,  mixed  with  mucli  thunder  and  lightning. 
Soiuetimeg  before  and  after  the.se  months  there  are 
nu'ilcrate  refreshing  showers  ;  but  in  May,  June,  J\dy, 
and  August,  the  weather  is  always  very  fair."  T  can 
adil  nothingtotheexeellentdeseriptionexcept  thathe.ivy 
rollei-s  occasionally  break  upon  the  ncrtheru  shores  of  the 
(!ala])agos  during  the  rainy  season  above-mentioned, 
though  no  wind  of  any  consequence  accompani(>s  them. 
Thoy  are  caused  by  tlur  "  Northern,"  or  "  Papagayos," 
wliich  are  .so  well  known  on  the  coast  between  Panama 
and  Aeapuleo. 

All  the  small  birds  that  live  on  these  hiva-eovered 
islands  have  .short  beaks,  very  thick  at  the  base,  like 
that  of  the  buUtinch  {See  psige  811).  This  appeai-s 
t<«  bo  one  of  those  admirable  provisions  of  infinite 
wisdom  by  which  each  created  thing  Ls  adapted  to 
tlie  place  lor  which  it  was  intended.  In  picking  up 
insfiets  or  seeds,  which  lie  on  hard  irou-like  lava,  the 
superiority  of  such  beaks  over  delicate  ones  cannot,  I 
tliiuk,  be  doubted  ;  but  there  is,  perhaps,  another  ob- 
ject in  their  being  so  strong  and  wide.  Colnctt  says, 
p./iO,  "TheyobsiTvedanold  bird  in  the  act  of  supplying 
three  young  ones  with  drink,  by  .squeezing  the  berry 
of  a  tree  into  their  mouths  ;  it  was  about  the  size  of  a 
jieii,  and  contained  a  watery  juice  of  an  acid,  but  not 
an  unpleiusant  taste."  The  leaves  of  these  tities  absorbed 
the  copious  dews  which  hiul  fallen  during  the  night  ; 
the  birds  then  pierced  them  with  their  bills  for  the 
moistuiv  thoy  retained,  atul  which  I  bqjievo  they  also 
lirocure  from  the  various  plants  and  evergreens.  "  The 
torch  thistle  contains  a  liquid  in  its  heart  which  the 
birds  drank  when  it  was  cut  down.  They  sometimes 
oven  extracted  it  from  the  young  trees,  by  piercing  the 
trunk.s  with  their  bills."  For  thus  squeezing  berries 
and  piercing  woody  fibre,  or  even  only  stout  leaves,  a 
slight,  thin  beak  would  be  scarcely  available,  (^)lnott 
observes,  in  his  "  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,"  pp.  53, 
55,  57,  that  son«e  of  the  birds  which  he  saw  resend)led 


'  Ihe  illmtration  (page  81.) represenU  the  Pi/rocepkalut  n<i»u.f 
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a  te,v  that  ho  had  seen  .if  New  Z>'aliind,  but  a-  he  al-o 
n'inarks  that  all  the  dead  shelK  which  ho  found  upon 
the  l(each  were  familiar  to  him,  I  think  lUie  may 
s\ispeet  the  accuracy  of  his  eye-!,  it'  not  his  memory,  in 
those  instances. 

The  currents  .ibout  tlios"  islands  worr-  very  reniai'k- 
able,  for  in  .-iddition  to  their  velocity,  which  is  from 
two  to  five  miles  an  hour,  and  usually  towards  the 
noi'th-west,  there  is  a  surpi'isiug  ditferenoe  in  the  tem- 
])erature  of  the  l)odies  of  w.vter  moving  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other.  On  one  side  of  .in  islund  (Albe- 
marle Island)  we  fotuid  the  teinpiOMturc  of  the  .sea  a 
foot  below  till'  surface  SO  deg.  Kaht.  ;  but  at  tin-  other 
side  it  was  less  than  GO  deg.  In  brief  tlio.se  striking 
differences  may  be  owing  to  the  cool  cm-rent  which 
comes  from  the  southwaril  along  thi-  coast  of  Peru  and 
(!hili,  and  at  the  Galapagos  encounter  a  fur  warmer 
body  of  water  moving  from  the  l)ay  of  I'anama,  a  sort 
of  "  gulf  stream."  The  retentive  manner  iu  wliich 
such  ocean  rivei-s  preserve  their  teraper.iture  has  been 
frequently  rem.Ti-kcd  :  and  must  have  a  gi'cat  effect 
upon  the  climates  of  countries  near  whose  shores  they 
flow. 

IIL 

I3L.\XD8  Volcanic — N'umbeu  op  Cuate.is— I.emless  Btskks 
— CoLOXv  atC'uaulks  Island — .Iamk.s  Isi.an'>  — Salt-lake 
IN  Cratkr — CiiAiuCTEit  nv  VEOin-MioN — Okmtuologv — 

CHUIOCSFiNCUES— OBBATTOIITOISES,  UaBITSOK — I'ATHS  Ti» 

THE  Wells. 

Thk  Galapagos  Archipelago,  it  may  be  observed, 
consists  in  reality  altogether  of  ten  jn'incipal  islands, 
of  which  five  much  exceed  the  othci-s  in  si/.,>.  They 
are  situated  under  the  equatorial  lino,  and  between 
five  and  six  hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
coast  of  America.  The  constitution  of  the  whole  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  to  whose  account  we 
now  turn,  volcanic,  with  the  exception  of  some  ejected 
fragments  of  gi'auite,  which  have  been  most  curiously 
ghized  and  altered  by  the  heat ;  every  part  consists  of 
la\a,  or  of  sandstone,  resulting  from  the  attrition  of 
such  materials.  The  higher  islands  (which  attain  an 
elevation  of  three  or  oven  four  thou-sand  feet)  gene- 
rally have  one  or  more  principal  craters  towai'ds  the 
centre,  and  on  their  Aanka  smaller  orifices.  I  have 
no  exact  data  (says  Mr.  Darwin)  from  whieh  to 
calculate,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  thei-o 
must  be,  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  at  least 
two  thou.sand  craters.  These  are  of  two  kinds  ;  one, 
as  in  ordinary  ci».ses,  eiuisisting  of  scoriiw  .and  lava,  the 
other  of  finely  stratified  volcanic  sandstone.  The  latter, 
in  most  instances,  have  a  form  beautifully  symmetrical ; 
their  origin  is  due  to  the  ejection  of  nuid, — that  is, 
Hue  volcanic  ashes  and  water, — without  any  lava. 

Considering  that  these  islands  .•;re  jilaced  directly 
undiT  the  equator,  the  climate  is  far  from  excessively 
hot  ;  a  circumstance  which,  perhaps,  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  singularly  low  t<'mpei'ature  of  the  surrounding 
sea.  Excepting  ihu-ing  one  short  si-.xson,  very  little 
rain  falls,  and  even  then  it  is  not  regular  ;  but  the 
cloiuls  generally  hang  low.  From  these  circumstances, 
the  lower  parts  of  the  islands  .ire  extremely  arid, 
whilst  the  .summits,  at  an  elevation  of  a  thou.sand  fecf^ 
or  more,  juLS-seas  a  tolerably  luxuriant  vegetation.  This 
is  eajM-cially  the  case  on  the  windward  side,  which  first 
receives  and  condenses  the  moisture  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

In  the  morning  (Oc<.  1 7</*)  we  landed  on  Chatham 
Island,   which,   like  the  others,   rises  with    a    tam« 
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and  rriiindi'd  outline,  intoriiiptcd  only  Iiort  iind 
tln'iT  by  scattered  liillocks — the  rciiiiiins  of  former 
eraters.  Xo'liiiig  eoiild  be  lesM  invitinp;  tlmii  the  tint 
np)*camn('«.  A  broken  tiuld  of  bliick  bosaltiu  lava 
is  everywhere  covered  by  ii  stunted  lirusliwood,  which 
shows  litth-  sign.-i  of  life.  Tiie  dry  and  i)arched  surface, 
havir.g  been  lieated  by  the  noon-day  sun,  gave  the  air 
a  oh)se  and  sultry  feeling,  like  that  from  a  stove  :  we 
fancy  even  the  bushes  siuelt  unplcasiintly.  Although 
I  diligently  tried  to  colleet  as  niiiny  plants  as  possible, 
i  succeeded  in  getting  only  U'W  kinds ;  and  such 
wretched-looking  little  weeds  would  have  better  becomi; 
an  arctic  than  an  equinoctial  Flora. 

The  thin  woods,  which  cover  the  lower  |>arts  of  all 
the  islands,  excepting  where  the  lava  has  recently 
flowed,  ap|iear  froni  a  short  distance  quite  leafless,  like 
the  deciduous  trees  of  the  northern  hemisphere  in 
winter.  It  was  some  time  before  I  <liscovered  that 
not  only  almost  e\  ery  plant  was  in  full  leaf,  but  that 
the  greater  number  were  now  in  flower.     After  the 


jicriod  of  heavy  rains,  the  islands  are  said  to  np|icai' 
for  a  short  time  ])artially  green.  The  only  other 
country,- in  which  I  have  seen  a  vegetation  at  all  ap- 
proaching to  this,  is  at  the  volcanic  island  of  Fernando 
Noronha,  placed  in  some  resjiect  \iuder  similar  con- 
ditions. 

The  natural  history  ol"  this  Archipelago  is  very  re- 
markable :  it  seems  to  be  a  little  world  within  itself; 
the  greater  number  of  its  inhabitants,  iMith  vegetable 
and  animal,  being  fuinid  nowhere  else.  Whsit  forms  a 
striking  character  on  tii'st  landing  is  that  the  birds  are 
stningers  to  man.  So  tame  and  unsusjiecting  were 
they,  that  they  did  not  e\'cn  understand  what  wits 
meant  by  stones  being  thrown  at  them  ;  and  quite 
regardless  of  us,  they  approached  so  close  that  any 
numtter  might  have  been  killed  with  a  stick. 

The  Beagle  sailed  round  Chatham  Island,  and  an- 
chored in  several  bay.s.  One  night  I  slejit  on  shore,  on 
a  part  of  the  island  where  ;iOme  black  cones — the 
former  chimneys  of  the  subtenunean  heated  fluids — 
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were  extraoidinarily  numerous.  From  one  small  emi- 
nence I  count»'d  sixty  of  these  truncated  hillocks,  which 
were  all  sun-oundcd  by  a  more  or  less  perfect  crater. 
The  greater  number  consisted  merely  of  a  ring  of  red 
scorite,  or  slags,  cemented  together  :  and  their  height 
above  the  plain  of  lava  was  not  more  than  fiO  to  100 
feet.  From  the  regular  form  they  gave  the  country  a 
vjorkslwp  appearance,  which  strongly  reminded  mo  of 
those  parts  of  Staflfordshire  where  the  great  iron 
ibundries  are  most  numeroiis. 

The  age  of  the  various  beds  of  lava  was  distinctly 
marked  by  the  comparative  growth,  or  entire  absence, 
of  vegetation.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  rough 
and  horrid  than  the  surfiice  of  the  more  modern  streams. 
These  have  been  aptly  com]>arcd  to  the  sea  petrifled  in 
its  most  boisterous  moments  ;  no  .sea,  however,  would 
present  such  irregulai-  undulations,  or  would  be  tra- 
veled by  such  deep  chasms.  All  the  cratera  are  in  an 
extinct  condition ;  and  although  the  age  of  the  diflerent 
streams  ot  lava  could  be  so  cleaily  distinguished,  it  is 


probable  they  have  remained  so  for  many  centuri((s. 
There  is  no  account  in  any  of  the  olil  voyagers  of  any 
volcano  on  this  island  having  been  seen  in  activity ;  yet 
since  the  time  of  Dampier(1684)  there  must  have  been 
some  increase  in  the  quantity  of  vegetation,  otherwise 
so  accurate  a  jrerson  would  not  have  expressed  liimself 
thus : — "  Four*  or  Ave  of  the  easternmost  islands  are 
rocky,  barren,  and  hilly,  producing  neither  tree,  herb, 
nor  grass,  but  a  few  dildoe  (cactus)  trees,  by  the  sea- 
side." ("  Voyage,"'  vol.  L  p.  101).  This  description  is 
at  present  applicable  only  to  the  western  islands,  where 
the  volcanic  forces  are  in  frequent  activity. 

The  day  on  which  I  visited  the  little  craters  was 
glowing  hot,  and  the  scrambling  over  the  rough  sur- 
face, ami  through  the  intricate  thickets,  wius  very  fati- 
guing; but  I  was  repaid  by  the  Cyclopean  scene.  In 
my  walk  I  met  two  large  tortoises,  each  of  which  must 
have  weighed  2001bs.  One  was  eating  a  piece  of 
cactus,  and  when  I  approached  it  lookeil  at  me,  and 
quietly  walked  away ;  the  other  gave  a  deep  hiss,  and 
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ihew  ill  its  liead.  These  huge  roptiU-s,  surrounded  by 
the  blin-k  hivii,  the  K-aJless  shrubs,  and  hir;,'o  eacti, 
apjii-'ared  to  uiy  fancy  like  some  antediluvian  aiiiuiuls. 

.Sept.  2'in/. — The  Hiuyle  proceeded  tn  (.'harles  Island. 
Tlii-  Archipelago  has  long  been  fn^iiuented,  lii-st  by  the 
l)iiccaniers,  and  latteriyby  whalers,  but  it  is  only  within 
;ho  last  six  years  that  a  small  colony  has  been  esta- 
hlished  on  it.  The  inhabitants  aw  between  two  and 
iliree  hundred  in  number;  they  nearly  all  consist  nl' 
jieoji'.c  ot  colour,  who  have  been  ))anished  for  |iolitical 
crimes  from  the  Republic  of  the  Equador  (Quito  is  the 
oii|>itaIofthisstate),  to  which  these  islands  then  belonged, 
riic  settlement  is  placed  about  four  and  a-half  miles 
iiilaml,  and  at  an  elevation  probably  of  a  thousand 


feet.  In  the  first  jiart  <>f  tlie  roail  wu  pa.sscd  through 
leailes>  thickets,  a.i  in  Chatham  Island.  Higher  up  the 
wood  gradually  became  greeni-r,  and  immediately  wo 
had  crossed  the  ridge  of  the  island,  our  bodies  veie 
cioled  by  the  fine  soutiierly  fi'ade  wind,  and  our  .M-nses 
refreshed  by  the  .sight  of  a  green  and  thi'iving  vegeta- 
tion. TIk"  houses  are  irregularly  scattered  over  a  Hat 
s|>aee  of  ground,  which  i>  eulti>.ated  with  sweet  pn- 
tutoes  and  Ixinanas.  It  will  not  easily  bo  imagined 
how  plea.sa;it  the  sight  of  black  mini  was  to  us,  after 
having  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  parched  .soil  of 
Peru  and  <  'hili. 

The  inhabitants,   although  complaining  of  poverty, 
gain,  V.  ithout  much  trouble,   the  means  of  subsistence 
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trom  tlie  fertile  soil.  In  the  woods  tlicre  arc  many 
wild  pigs  and  goats,  but  the  main  article  of  animal 
food  is  derived  from  the  tortoise.  Their  numbers  in 
this  island  have,  of  course,  been  greatly  reduced,  but 
the  jieople  yet  reckon  on  two  days'  hunting  supplying 
lood  for  th(>  rest  of  the  week.  It  is  said  that  formerly 
single  vessels  have  taken  away  as  many  os  700  of  these 
^Miimals,  and  that  the  ship's  company  of  a  frigate  some 
years  since  brought  down  200  to  the  beach  in  one  day. 

We  stayed  at  this  island  four  days,  during  which 
time  I  collected  many  plants  and  birds.  One  morning 
I  ascended  the  liighest  hill,  which  has  an  altitude  of 
t:early  1,800  feet.  The  summit  consists  of  u  broken- 
down  crater,  tliickly  clothed  with  coai-se  grass  and 
iirusliwood.     Even  in  this  one  island  I  counted  thirty- 


nine-hills,  each  nf  which  was  terminated  by  a  more  or 
less  perfect  circular  depression. 

S^t  29</l — Wo  doubled  the  south-west  extremity 
of  All)emarlo  Island,  and  the  next  day  were  nearly 
becalmed  between  it  and  Narljorough  Island.  Roth 
are  covered  with  imm<>use  streams  of  black  naked 
lava,  which,  after  having  either  flowed  over  the  rims 
of  the  great  cauldron.s,  or  having  burst  forth  from  the 
smaller  orifices  on  the  tlank.s,  have  in  their  descent 
spread  over  miles  of  the  sea-coast.  ( >n  both  of  these 
islands  eruptions  arc  known  occasionally  to  take  place, 
and  in  Albemarle  wc  saw  a  small  jet  of  smoke  curling 
from  the  summit  of  une  of  the  more  lofty  craters.  lu 
the  evening  we  anchoi-ed  in  Rank's  Cove,  in  Albemarle 
Island. 
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"When  nioniini,'  ciiiiie,  we  fouml  that  tlio  harboiu'  in 
wliich  we  wcic  at  uiiclioi'  was  forinctl  by  a  broken- 
down  rratt'r,  roniiiosed  of  volcanic  saiulstono.  Aftci- 
breakfast  1  went  out  w'kiiig.  To  tlie  soutliwaril  of 
this  first  crater,  there  was  another  of  similar  compo- 
sition, ami  beaut ifiilly  symmetrical.  It  was  elliptic  in 
fonri  :  the  lonj^er  axis  being  less  than  a  mile,  anil  its 
depth  about  TtOO  feet.  The  bottoin  wa.s  occupied  by  a 
shallow  lake,  and  in  its  centre  a  tiny  cniter  formed  an 
islet.  The  day  was  ovcrpoweringly  hot,  and  the  lake 
looked  clear  and  blue.  I  huri'ied  down  the  cindery 
slope,  and  choked  with  dust,  eagerly  tasted  the  water, 
but  to  my  sorrow  i  found  it  salt  its  brine. 

The  rocks  on  the  coast  abounded  with  great  black 
lizards,  between  three  anil  four  feet  long  ;  and  on  the 
hills  another  species  was  equally  common.  We  saw 
seveml  of  the  latter,  some  clumsily  i-uiining  out  of  our 
way,  and  others  shufHing  into  their  burrows. 

Oct.  '.in/. — We  sailed  round  the  northern  end  of 
Albemarle  Lsjaud.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  side  is 
covered  with  recent  streams  of  dark -coloured  lavas,  and 
is  studded  witli  craters.  I  should  think  it  woidd  be 
difficult  to  find,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  an 
island  situated  within  the  tropics,  and  of  such  con- 
.siderable  size  (viz.,  7-")  miles  long),  so  sterile  and  in- 
capable of  supporting  life. 

Oil  the  8th  wi"  reached  James  Jsland — which,  as  well 
as  Charles  Island,  takes  it  name  from  tlie  Stuarts. 
Captain  Kitzroy  jtut  Mr.  Bynoe,  myself,  and  three  others 
on  shore,  leaving  with  us  a  tent  and  ])rovisioTis,  to  wait 
there  until  the  vessel  returned  from  watering.  This 
was  an  admirable  plan  for  the  coUention,  as  we  had  an 
entire  week  for  hard  work.  We  found  here  a  party  of 
Spaniards,  who  had  been  sent  from  (Jharles  Island  to 
dry  fish,  and  to  salt  tortoise  meat. 

At  the  distance  of  about  six  mile.s,  and  at  the  height 

of  2,000  feet,  the  S|ianiards  had  erected  a  hovel  in  which 

two  men  lived,  who  were  employed  in  catching  tortoises, 

whilst  the  others  were  fishing  on  the  coast.    I  j)aid  the 

party  two  visits,  and  slept  there  one  night.     In  the 

same  manner  as  in  the  other  islands,  the  lower  region 

is  covered  by  nearly  leatles.s  bushes  :  but  here  many  of 

them  grow  to  the  size  of  trees.     I  measured  several 

■which  were  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  some  even  2  ft.  9  in. 

The  upper  region  being  kept  damp,  from  the  moisture 

of  the  condensed  clouds,  supports  a  green  and  flourishing 

vegetation.     So  damp  was  the  ground,  that  there  were 

large  beds  of  a  coai-se  carex,  in  which  great  numbers  of 

a  very  small  water  rail  lived  and  bred.     While  staying 

in  the  upper  region,  we  lived  entirclj'  upon  tortoise 

meat.     The  brea.stplate  roasted    (as    the  Gatichos  do 

came   cent   cuero),  with  the    flesh  attached    to   it,    is 

very   good ;    and  the  young  tortoises  make  excellent 

Boup;    but   otherwise   the  meat  to  ray  taste  is  very 

in<liHerent. 

During  another  day  we  accompanied  a  party  of  the 
Spaniards  in  their  whale-boat  to  a  salina,  or  lake  from 
■which  salt  is  procui-cd.  .Mter  landing,  we  had  a  very 
rough  walk  over  a  rugged  field  of  recent  lava,  which 
lias  almost  surrounded  a  sandstone  crater,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  the  salt-lake  is  situated.  The  water  wa.s  only 
three  or  ftjur  inches  d(>e]>,  and  r(!8ted  on  a  layer  of 
beautifully  crystallized  white  salt.  The  lake  was  quite 
circular,  and  fringed  with  a  border  of  brightly-green 
succulent  plants ;  the  ])recipitous  walls  of  the  crater 
were  also  clothed  with  wood,  so  that  the  scene  was  both 
pictureHcjue  and  curiou.s.  A  few  years  since,  the  sailors 
belonging  to  u  sealing  vessel  murdered  their  cajjtain  iu 


this  (|uiet  spot  :  and  we  saw  his  skull  lying  among  tlip 
bushes. 

I)urii»g  the  greater  part  of  our  week  on  shore,  tl'.' 
.sky  was  cloudless,  and  if  the  trade-wind  failed  for  aii 
hour,  the  heat  became  very  oppressive.  On  two  day>. 
the  tl.rrmonieter  within  the  tent  stoo<l  for  some  houi- 
at  It.'JO,  but  in  the  ojien  air,  in  the  wind  and  sun,  at 
only  S.O".  The  sand  was  extremely  hot  ;  'he  thermo- 
meter placed  in  some  of  a  brown  colour  immediately 
rose  to  137\  and  how  much  higher  it  would  have  been 
I  do  not  know,  fc  it  was  not  graduated  above  that 
number.  Thi'  hfacfc  sand  felt  much  hotter,  so  that  even 
in  thick  boots  it  was  distgreeable,  on  this  account,  t" 
walk  over  it. 

I  will  now  ofler  a  few  observations  on  the  natural 
history  o*'  the  islands.  1  endeavoured  to  make  as 
nearly  .a  perfect  collection  in  every  branch  as  time 
permitted.  The  plains  have  all  an  extremely  weedy 
character,  and  it  would  scarcely  have  been  •mp])ose<l 
that  they  had  grown  at  an  inonsiderable  elevation 
directly  under  the  equator.  In  the  lower  and  sterile 
parts,  the  bush,  which  from  its  minute  brown  leaves 
chiefly  gives  the  le-ifless  character  to  the  brushwood,  i.- 
one  of  the  Euphorbiaceiv,  In  the  same  region  an 
■•leacia  and  a  cactus  {Opuntia  Oiiiapafjeia),  witii  large 
oval  compressed  articulations,  .springing  from  a  cylin- 
drical stem,  are  in  .some  parts  common.  The.se  are  the 
only  trees  which  in  that  part  afford  any  shade.  Near 
the  summits  of  the  diflor(>nt  islands  the  vegetation  has 
a  very  diffei-eut  character  ;  ferns  and  coarse  grasses  ai'e 
abundant  :  and  the  commonest  trees  are  the  com- 
posita;.  Tree-ferns  arc  not  jiresent.  ( >ne  of  the  most 
singular  chai-acters  of  the  Flora,  considering  the  jxi- 
sition  of  this  Archipelago,  is  the  absence  of  evei'y 
member  of  the  p.ilm  family,  (^'ocoa  Island,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  is  the  nearest  point  of  land,  take- 
its  name;  from  the  great  number  of  cocoa-nut  trees  on 
it.  From  the  ])resenco  of  the  opimtias  an<l  some  other 
plants,  the  vegetation  partakes  more  of  the  character 
of  that  of  America  than  of  any  other  country. 

Of  mammalia  a  large  kind  of  mouse  forms  a  well- 
marked  species.  From  its  large  thin  ears  and  othei 
char.octers,  it  ai)proaehes  in  form  a  section  of  the  genu.^ 
which  is  confined  to  the  sterile  regions  of  South 
America.  There  is  also  a  rat,  which  Mr.  Waterhoust 
believes  is  piTibably  distinct  from  ■  th''  English  kind  ; 
but  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  is  only  the  same 
altered  by  the  peculiar  conditions  of  its  new  country. 

In  my  collection  from  these  islands,  Mr.  Glould  con- 
siders that  there  are  twenty-six  difierent  species  of  land 
birds.  With  the  exception  of  one,  all  probably  are  luidi-- 
scribed  kinds,  which  inhabit  the  Archipelago,  and  n" 
other  part  of  the  world.  Among  the  waders  ami 
waterfowl  it  is  more  difficult,  without  detailed  com 
parison,  to  say  what  are  new.  But  a  water-rail,  whiii 
lives  near  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  is  unile- 
scribed,  as  iit>rhaps  is  a  totanus  and  a  heron.  The  onl.v 
kind  of  gull  which  is  found  iimong  these  islands  's  al-o 
new  ;  when  the  wandering  habits  of  the  genua  arc 
considered,  this  is  a  most  remarkable  circtuustance, 
The  species  most  closely  allied  to  it  <^omes  from  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  ( >f  the  other  aquatic  birds,  tlie 
species  appear  the  same  with  well-known  American 
birds. 

The  genend  character  of  the  plumagi^  of  those  bir'.- 
is  extremely  plain,  and,  like  the  Flora,  possess  litti' 
beauty.  Although  the  species  are  thus  peculiar  to  flu" 
Archipelago,  yet  nearly  all,  in  thoii-  general  struoltue. 
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liiibits,  colour  of  featlioi-s,  n.  d  <\oii  ti.n>  "f  voice, 
arc  strictly  American.  ".lie  following  brief  li.st 
will  give  an  idea  of  their  kinds  (Sec  \>.  Xi)  :  tirnt, 
;i  biiz/.'ird,  having  many  of  the  charaeteis  of  I'  yhoriis 
or  ('aracani,  and  in  its  habits  not  to  Ix-  di^tiiigni.>'lii-d 
from  that  j>eculiar  South  American  genus  :  second, 
two  owls  :  third,  three  8|)ecies  of  tyrant  llvcatohcrs — 
in  foiiii  strictly  American.  One  of  tlie>c  ajipejirs 
id(;ntical  with  a  common  kind  (Miinrlrujtp  roroiiata  /) 
wliioh  has  a  very  wide  ninge,  from  La  Plata,  tlirouglmiit 
lira/il,  to  Mexico;  fourth,  a  svlvicola,  of  American 
form,  and  es|>ecially  common  in  the  nortlici'n  division 
of  the  continent ;  fifth,  three  species  of  moi'king  birds, 
a  genus  common  to  both  Americas  ;  .-ixtli,  ,i  finch,  with 
a  stifl"  tail  and  a  long  claw  to  its  hinder  toe.  closely 
.allied  to  a  North  .\merican  gcinis  :  seventh,  a  swallow 
lielonging  to  the  American  division  of  that  Lteniis  ; 
eightJi,  a  dove,  like,  but  distinct  from,  the  Cliilian 
species  ;  ninth,  a  gi'oup  of  fmeln's,  of  which  llr.  (Jould 
considers  there  are  thirteen  .species  ;  and  tlicsi;  he  l„i.s 
distributed  into  four  new  sub-genera.  These  bii-d^  are 
the  most  singular  of  any  in  the  Archipelago.  They  all 
agree  in  many  points  :  namely,  in  a  peeidiar  structure 
of  their  bill,  short  tails,  geiuM-al  form,  and  in  their 
jilumage.  The  females  are  gray  or  brown,  but  the  old 
cock 'et  black.  All  the  sjiecies,  excepting  two.  feed  in 
llocks  Ml  the  guw  (1,  and  have  very  similar  haliits.  It 
Is  very  remarkable  that  .a  nearly  perfect  gradation  of 
structi;>  in  this  one  gi'oup  can  be  traced  in  the  funn 
.'f  the  beak,  from  one  exceeding  in  dimensions  that  of 
the  largest  gros-beaks  to  anotln-r  differing  but  little 
i'»om  that  of  a  warbler.  Of  the  atjuatic  birds,  .some 
are  peculiar  to  these  islands,  and  some  common  to 
North  and  South  America. 

The  species  of  reptiles  arc  not  numerous,  but  the 
number  of  individuals  of  each  kind  is  extraordinarily 
great  There  is  one  kind,  both  of  the  turtle  and 
tortoise;  of  lizards,  four;  and  of  snakes,  about  the 
same  number. 

The  tortoise  (TesUulo  Imliai^)  is  found,  I  believe,  in 
all  the  islands  fif  the  Archipelago.  They  frecpu'iit  in 
preference  the  high  dam])  parts,  but  likewis(>  inhabit 
the  lower  and  arid  districts.  Some  individuals  grow- 
to  an  immense  size.  Mr.  Lawson,  an  Enjilishman,  who 
had,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  charge  of  the  colony, 
told  us  that  he  had  seen  several  so  larjje,  that  it  re- 
(|uired  six  or  eight  men  to  lift  them  from  the  ground  ; 
and  that  some  hail  aflbrded  as  much  as  two  hundred 
pounds  of  meat.  The  old  juales  are  the  largest ;  and 
these  can  readily  bo  distinguished  from'th(>  female  by 
the  greater  length  of  the  tail.  The  tortoi.se.-  which 
live  on  those  islands  where  there  is  no  water,  or  in  the 
lower  iind  arid  parts  of  the  others,  chiefly  feed  on  the 
succulent  cactus.  Those  which  freipient  the  higher 
and  damp  regions,  eat  the  leaves  of  various  trees,  a 
kind  of  berry  (called  gnayavita)  which  is  acid  and 
austere,  and  likewise  a  pale  green  filamentous  lichen, 
that  hangs  in  trcs.ses  from  the  boughs  of  the  trees. 

The  tortoise  is  very  fonil  of  water,  drinking  lar^^ 
quantities,  and  waUowing  in  the  mud.  The  larger 
islands  alone  fwssess  springs,  and  these  are  .always 
situated  towards  the  central  parts,  and  at  a  considcrahlo 
devation.  The  tortoises,  th«,reforo,  which  fVetjuent  the 
lower  districts,  when  thii-sty,  are  obliged  to  travel  from 
a  long  distance.  Hence  broad  and  well-beaten  paths 
radiate  off  in  every  direction  from  the  wells  even  ilown 
to  the  sea-coast  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  by  following  them 
np,    tii-st    discovered  the    watering-places.     When   I 


landed  at  Cliathaiii  Isliml.  I  couM  not  iin  giiit  what 
animal  travelled  .so  methodically  along  the  wcll-cli"sru 
tracks.  Near  the  springs  it  was  a  curious  sjiectacle  ti^ 
behold  many  of  tin  •e  great  nicmstcr^  ;  one  .-ct  eagerly 
travelling  onwards  with  Mut-trctchcd  necks,  and 
another  >et  icturniug,  after  basing  drunk  their  till. 
When  the  tortoise  arrives  at  the  sj)riiig,  ipiitc  regaid 
less  of  any  s]>eetator.  it  buries  its  head  in  the  watct 
above  its  eyes,  and  greedily  swallows  great  inoiitliful.-. 
at  the  rate  of  almut  ten  in  a  uiimiti .  Tin  inhabitants 
say  that  each  animal  atavs  three  oi  I'u'.i  days  in  the 
iicighboiiihiHid  of  the  water  and  then  Mtuiti.<tu  the 
lower  country  ;  but  they  dili'cr  in  tlnir  account.- 
resj)ecting  the  frci|Uoiicy  of  these  visits.  Thi'  animal 
probably  regulates  them  accordinu'  to  the  nature  of 
tlie  food  which  it  h.i.-.  consumed.  It  is,  however, 
certain,  that  tortoi.-es  can  subsist  even  on  tho--c  island- 
wlierc  there  i>  no  other  water  than  that  which  fall-- 
during  a  few  rainy  ilnys  in   the  year. 

1  bcli  'Ve  i  i  well  a>cert. lined,  that  tin  bladder  of 
the  frog  acts  as  :i  .  .servoir  for  the  moisture  necessary 
to  its  existence  :  .>uch  seems  to  be  ilie  c;ise  with  tlu 
tortoise.  Fo.  some  time  after  a  visit  lo  the  springs, 
the  urinary  bladd'T  of  these  animals  is  distended  with 
fluid,  whicii  is  said  gradually  to  decrease  in  vidunie. 
and  to  become  les^jiuic.  The  inhaliitants,  when  walk- 
ing in  the  lower  districts,  and  ovcrcoine  with  thirst, 
otteii  take  advantage  oi  these  circiinistaiiccs,  by  killing 
a  t'lrtoi.se,  and,  it' the  bladder  is  full,  ilrink  its  contents. 
In  one  I  .saw  killed,  the  fluid  was  ijuite  limpid,  and 
had  only  a  very  slight  bittci-  taste.  The  inhaliitants, 
however,  always  drink  fiist  the  water  i-i  the  pericar- 
dium, ^^  hich  is  described  as  being  best. 

The  tortoises,  when  moving  towaids  any  definitf' 
point,  travel  ])\  night  and  day.  and  arrive  at  thfir 
journey's  end  much  sooner  than  would  be  expected. 
The  inhabitants,  from  observations  on  marked  indivi- 
duals, consider  that  they  can  move  a  distance  of  abou  • 
eight  miles  in  two  or  three  «Iays.  One  large  tortoise, 
which  I  watched,  I  found  walked  at  the  lat'-  of  sixty 
yards  in  ten  minutes,  that  is  3G0  in  thi^  hour,  or  four 
miles  a  day, — allowing  also  a  little  time  fnr  it  t'>  eat 
on  the  road. 

Huriiig  the  breeding  season,  -when  the  ni.dc  uiiu 
female  are  together,  the  male  utters  a  hoarse  roar  ot 
bellowing,  which,  it  is  .said,  can  be  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  a  hundred  yards.  The  female 
never  uses  her  voice,  and  the  male  only  at  limes:  so 
that  when  the  people  hear  this  noise,  they  know  that 
the  two  are  together.  They  were  at  this  time  (October) 
laying  their  eggs.  The  female,  when^  the  soil  is  sandy, 
de]>osits  them  together,  and  covers  theni  up  with  sand; 
but  where  the  ground  is  rocky,  she  drops  them  indis- 
criminately in  any  hollow.  Mr.  TJyiioe  found  even 
placed  in  a  line  in  a  fissure.  The  igg  is  w liite  ami 
sjdierical  ;  one  wdiich  I  nieasured  -v;  s  sr\cii  iiiclieK 
and  three-eighths  in  circumference.  Theyuung  animals, 
as  .soon  lu^.  they  are  luitched,  fall  a  prey  in  great  num- 
bers, to  th(!  buzzard,  with  the  habits  of  the  ("aracara. 
The  old  ones  seem  generally  t"  die  from  !icciilents,  as 
from  falling  down  jirecipices.  At  least,  s;'venil  of  the 
inhabitants  told  me  they  never  found  one  dead  without 
some  such  .ajiparent  cause. 

The  inhabitants  believe  that  these  animals  arr 
absolutely  deaf;  certainly  they  di>  not  overhear  a 
person  walking  elo.se  behind  them.  I  was  always 
amused,  when  overtaking  one  of  these  great  mon.sters 
as  it  was  quietly  pacing  along,  to  sec  how  .suddenly,  the 
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instant  I  jiasscil,  it  would  draw  in  its  head  and  K'gs, 
and  utterini;  ii  dcf|>liiss,  fiill  to  the  ground  with  a  heavy 
sound,  as  if  struck  deail.  I  frci|iU'ntly  got  on  their 
hufk.s,  and  thi'U,  on  giving  a  few  raps  on  the  Iiinder 
[lart  ot"  till'  slioll,  tlicy  would  rise  up  and  walk  awa;,  . — 
but  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  my  balance. 

The  tiesh  of  this  animal  is  largely  employed,  both 
fresh  and  saltetl  ;  and  a  bt^autifully  clear  oil  is  pre- 
pared from  the  fat.  When  a  tortoise  is  eaught,  the 
man  makes  a  slit  in  the  skin  near  its  tail,  so  as  to  see 
iusido  its  body,  whether  the  fat  finder  the  dorsal  |ilate 
is  thick.  If  it  is  not,  the  animal  is  liberated  ;  and  it 
is  said  to  recover  soon  from  this  strange  operation.  In 
order  to  secure  the  tortoises,  it  is  not  sutBcient  totiu'n 
ihein  like  turth',  for  they  sire  often  able  to  regain  their 
ujiright  position. 

It  was  confidently  a.^serted,  that  the  tortoises  coming 
from  ditl'erent  islands  in  the  Aixhipelago  were  slightly 
diflerent  in  form ;  and  that  in  certain  islands  they 
attained  a  larger  average  size  chan  in  others.  Mr. 
Lawbon  maintained  that  he  could  at  once  tell  from 
which  island  any  one  was  brouglit.  Unfortunately, 
the  specimens  wliich  came  home  in  the  lieaijle  were  too 
small  to  institute  any  certain  comparison.  This  tortoise, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Testiido  Iiidicus,  is  at 
present  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Bell,  and  some  others  who  have  studied 
reptiles,  tluit  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  all  origin- 
ally came  from  this  Archipelago.  When  it  is  known 
how  long  these  i.shiuds  have  been  frequented  by  the 
buccaneers,  and  that  they  constantly  tookaway  numbers 
of  these  animals  alive,  it  st^ems  very  probabh!  that  they 
should  have  distriimteu  iiiem  in  different  parts  of  the 
woild.  If  this  tortoisi'  docs  not  originally  come  from 
these  islands,  it  is  a  remarkable  anomaly;  inasmuch  as 
nearly  all  the  other  land  inhabitants  seem  to  have  Lad 
tlieir  birthplace  here. 


IV. 

SIaEIXT;  laZAUU  I'EKOS  0>   !^EA-Wh'E!J— 'J  l.L.ii;Mi;I.\L  .Specibs, 

nruuowiNQ  UAiirrs,  iikuiuvokocs— I.mpoutance  oi'  Kep- 

T1LE3    IX    TUB  ArcUIPELAOO— FkW   AND   MINUTE    INSECTS— 

Amebicak  TypK  ok  Ouoini/ation— Spbcibs  confined  to 
CEBTAiN  IstANDs— Tameness  of  IliBDs— Falkland  Islands 
— Fbab  op  .Man  an  AcciUiUBD  Instinct. 

Of  lizards,  there  are  four  or  five  species ;  two 
probably  belong  to  the  South  America!  ;;.  nus  Leioco- 
l)halus(.Vce  p.  81),  ami  two  to  Amblyrhyncus.  Tliis 
remarkable  genus  was  characterised  by  Mr.  Bell, 
from  a  stufied  sjiecimen  sent  from  Mexico,  but  which 
I  conceive  there  can  bo  little  doubt  originally  came 
through  some  whaling  ship  from  these  islands.  The 
two  species  agree  pretty  closely  in  general  appearance  ; 
but  one  is  acpuvtio  and  the  other  tervostrial  in  its  habits. 
Mr.  Boll  thus  concUuks  liis  descrijition  oi  Amb.  cria- 
tatus  :  "  On  a  comparison  of  this  animal  with  the  true 
Iguanas,  the  most  striking  and  important  discrepancy 
is  in  the  form  of  the  head.  Instead  of  the  long, 
pointed,  narrow  muzzle  (jf  those  sjn'cics,  wo  have  here 
a  short,  obttisely  truncated  head,  not  so  long  as  it  is 
broatl,  tlie  mouth  consequently  only  capable  of  being 
opened  to  a  very  short  space.  These  circumatances, 
with  the  shortness  and  equality  of  the  toes,  and  the 
strength  anil  curvature  of  the  claws,  evidently  indicates 
some  striking  peculiarity  in  its  food  ard  general  habits, 
on  which,  however,  in  the  ab.sonce  of  all  certain  infor- 
uitttiou,  I  shall  abstain  from  clleriug  any  conjecture." 


The  following  account  of  these  two  li/anls,  will,  I 
think,  show  with  what  judgment  Mi'.  Bell  foresaw  a 
variation  in. habit,  accomjKinying  change  in  structure. 

First  for  the  aquatic  kind  (Amb.  cristatus.)  This 
lizard  is  ex.treinely  common  on  all  the  islands  through- 
out the  Archipelago.  It  lives  exclusively  on  the  rocky 
sca-beaehes,  and  is  never  found,  at  least  I  never  saw 
one,  even  ten  yards  in.shore.  It  is  a  hideous-looking 
creature,  of  a  dirty  black  coloui',  stupid  and  sluggish  in 
its  movements.  The  usual  length  ot  a  full  grown  one 
is  about  a  yard,  but  there  are  some  even  four  feet  long: 
I  have  Seen  a  large  one  which  weighed  twenty  pounds. 
On  the  island  of  Albemarle  they  seem  to  grow  to  a 
greater  size  than  on  any  other.  The.se  lizsirds  were 
occasionally  .seen  some  hundred  yards  from  the  shore 
swimming  almut ;  aii'l  Captain  t'ollnet,  in  his  Voyage, 
says,  "They  go  out  to  sea  in  shoals  to  fish."  With 
res|H'ct  to  the  object,  I  believe  he  is  mistaken  ;  but 
the  fiict  stated  on  such  good  authoiity  cannot  bo 
doubted.  When  in  the  water  the  animal  swims  with 
jierfect  ease  and  quickness,  by  a  serpentine  movement 
of  its  body  and  flattened  tail, — the  legs,  during  this 
time,  being  motionless  and  closely  collapsed  on  its  .sides. 
A  seaman  on  board  .sank  one,  with  a  hiaivy  weight 
attached  to  it,  thinking  thus  to  kill  it  directly ;  but 
when  an  hour  afterwards  he  drew  up  the  line,  the 
lizard  wiis  quite  active.  Thi-r  limbs  and  strong  claws 
are  admirably  adapted  for  erawiing  over  the  nigged  and 
fissured  masses  of  lava,  which  everywhere  form  the 
coast.  In  such  situations,  a  group  of  six  or  .seven  of 
these  hideous  reptiles  may  oftentimes  be  seen  on  the 
black  rocks,  a  few  feet  above  the  surf,  ba.sking  in  th(} 
sun  witl;  outstretched  legs. 

I  opened  the  stomach  of  several,  andin  each  ca.sc  found 
it  largely  distended  with  minced  sea-weed,  of  that  kind 
whicli  gi'ows  in  thin  foliaceous  expansions  of  a  bright 
green  or  dull  red  colour.  I  do  not  recollect  having  ob- 
.served  this  seaweed  in  any  quantity  on  the  tidal  rocks  ; 
and  I  have  ri'ason  to  believe  it  grows  at  the  bottom  of 
the  si'a,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  coast.  If  .such 
is  the  case,  the  object  of  these  animals  occiuiioually  going 
out  to  sea  is  explained.  The  stomach  contained 
nothing  but  the  ,sea-weed.  Mr.  Bynoo,  however, 
found  a  )iiece  of  a  crab  in  one  ;  but  this  might  have 
got  in  accidentally,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  seen 
a  caterpillar,  in  the  midst  of  .some  lichen,  in  the 
paunch  of  a  tortoise.  The  intestines  were  large,  as  in 
herbivorous  animals. 

The  nature  of  this  lizard's  food,  aa  well  as  the  struc- 
turoof  its  tail,  and  the  certain  fact  of  its  having  been  seen 
voluntarily  swimming  out  to  sea,  absolutely  jirove  its 
aquatic  habits  ;  yet  there  is  in  this  respect  one  strange 
anonmly ;  namely,  that  when  frightened  it  will  not 
enter  the  water.  From  this  cause,  it  is  easy  to  drive, 
tho.io  lizords  down  to  any  little  point  overhanging  the 
sea,  where  they  will  sooner  allow  a  iiorson  to  cat*;li 
hold  of  their  tail  than  jump  into  tiic  water.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  notion  of  biting;  but  when  much 
frightened  thiy  squirt  a  drop  of  flidd  from  each  no.stril. 
One  day  I  carried  one  to  a  deep  pool  left  by  the  retir- 
ing tide,  and  threw  it  in  several  times  as  far  as  I  was 
able.  It  invariably  returned,  in  a  direct  line,  to  the 
spot  where  I  stood.  It  swam  noor  the  bottom,  with  a 
very  griueful  and  raj)id  movement,  and  occasionally 
aided  itself  ovei-  the  uneven  ground  with  its  feet.  As 
soon  as  it  arrived  near  the  margin,  but  still  being 
under  wafer,  it  either  tried  to  conceal  itself  in  the  tufts 
of  sea- weed,  or  it  entered  some  crevice.    As  soon  us  it 
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tliotinht  the  danger  was  past,  it  ci-awlcd  out  on  the 
dry  rooks,  iind  sliufflcd  away  as  quickly  as  it  could.  I 
several  times  caufjl't  tliis  same  lizard,  by  driving,'  it 
down  to  a  point,  and  tliough  {wssesscd  ofsudi  perfect 
powers  of  diving  and  swimming,  notbini;  woidd  induce 
it  to  enter  the  water  ;  and  as  often  as  J  threw  it  in,  it 
retnrnetl  in  the  manner  above  ilescriiiod.  IVrliaps 
this  singular  ]iieco  of  apparent  stupidity  may  b(>  ac 
counted  for  by  the  circumstance,  that  this  re|iti!.'  lias 
110  enemy  wliatever  on  shore,  whereas  at  sea  it  must 
often  fall  II  prey  to  the  numerous  sharks.  I  fence, 
probably  urged  by  a  fixed  and  hereditary  instinct  that 
the  shore  is  its  place  of  safety,  whatever  the  emergency 
may  be,  it  there  takes  refuge. 

Diu'ing  our  visit  (in  Octoiier)  I  saw  extremely  W'w 
small  individuals  of  tliis  sjiecies,  and  none,  I  sliould 
think,  under  a  yoav  ohl.  i'rom  this  ciiruinstainc  it 
seems  probable  that  the  breeding  season  had  not  eoiii- 
nienced.  1  asked  several  of  the  inlialiitaiits  if  they 
knew  where  it  laid  its  eggs  :  they  said,  that  ahhougli 


[  well  aei|uainted  with   the  eggs  of  the  other  kind,  they 

I  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  the  inannei-  in  which 

i  this   species   is   propagated  —  a   fact,   considering   how 

I'ommnii  an   animal   this  li/ard   is,  not   a   little  rxtia- 

ordiiiaiy. 

We  will  now   turn  to  the    terrestrial    species    (/linh. 

I  svhcrhUitvs)  of  Cray.     This   species,  dilicrently    from 

the    last,     is  confined    in  tbc>    central   islands  of   the- 

Archi]!  ;Iago,  namely  to  Albemarle,  .lames,  ISarriiigton, 

'  and     Indefatigable.      To    the   southward,    in   Charles, 

Mood,  and  Chatham  islands,  and  to  the  northward,  in 

Towers,   Mindloe.s,   and   Aliingdon,    I    neither  saw  nor 

heard  of  any.      It  would  appear  as   if  this  species  had 

'  been  created  in  the  centre  of  the  Ar(:hijic'lago,aiid  thence 

,  had  been  dispersed  oidy  to  a  certain  distance. 

In  thecenti-al  islands  they  inhabit  both  the  higher 
and  damp,  as  well  as  the  lower  and  sterile  purls  :  biitr 
ill  till'  latter  they  an;  miicli  the  most  numerous.  I 
cannot  give  a  more  forcible  proof  of  their  numbers, 
than  by  stating  that  when  we  were  left  at  James  Island, 
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wo  could  not  for  some  time  find  a  spot  fiee  from  their 
burrows,  on  Avhich  to  pitch  our  tent.  These  lizards, 
like  their  brothers  the  scp-kind,  arc  ugly  animals  ;  and 
from  their  low  facial  angle  have  a  singularly  stupid 
appearance.  In  size  perhaps  they  are  a  little  inferior 
to  the  latter,  but  .several  of  them  weighed  between  ten 
and  fifteen  [lounds  each.  The  colour  of  their  belly, 
front  log.s,  and  head  (excepting  the  crown  which  is 
nearly  white),  is  a  iliHy  yellowish-orange:  the  back  is 
a  browni.-'i-rcd,  which  in  the  younger  specimens  is 
darker.  In  their  movements  tliey  are  lazy  and  half 
torpid.  "When  not  frightened,  they  slowly  crawl  along 
with  their  tails  and  bellies  dragging  on  the  giotind. 
They  often  stop,  and  doze  for  a  minute  with  closed 
eyes,  piul  hind  legs  spread  out  on  the  parched  soil, 

'tney  inhabit  burrows;  which  they  ,sonietimes  ex- 
cavate between  fragments  of  hiva,  but  more  generally 
on  level  patches  of  the  soft  volcanic  .sandstone.  The 
holes  <\i  not  appear  to  be  very  deep,  and  they  enter 
the  ground  lit  a  simul  angle  j  so   that  when  walking 


over  these  lizard  loarrcnKy  the  soil  is  eonstantly  gi\  ing 
way,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  tired  walker.  This 
nnimal,  when  oxcavating  its  burrows,  alternately  works 
theojiposito  sides  of  its  body.  One  tVoiit  lig  for  a 
short  time  scratches  up  the  soil,  and  throws  it  towards 
the  hind  foot,  which  is  well  placed  so  as  to  lieave  it 
bej-ond  the  mouth  of  the  hole.  This  side  ot'lhe  body 
lieing  tired,  the  other  takes  up  the  tusk,  and  so  on 
alternately.  I  watched  one  for  a  long  time,  till  half  its 
body  was  buried;  I  then  walkeil  up  and  jiiilled  it  by 
the  tail  ;  at  this  it  was  greatly  Mstonishcd,  and  soon 
sliulHcil  up  to  ace  what  was  the  matter  ;  and  then  stared 
me  ill  the  tiice,  as  miieli  as  so  say,  "What  made  you 
pull  my  tail  (" 

They  feed  by  day,  and  <lo  not  wander  far  fnnii  iheii 
buiTows  ;  mill  if  frightened  tlicy  rush  ty  them  with  a 
most  awkward  gait.  Kxcept  when  runiiing  down  hill, 
they  cannot  niovo  very  fast  ;  which  appears  chiefly 
owing  to  the  lateral  position  of  their  legs, 

They  aro   not   at    all   timorous  ;  when  attentively 
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■watching  any  onv,  they  curl  thoir  tails,  ami  raising 
themselves  on  tlu'ii-  fmnt  legs,  nod  their  heads  verti- 
cally, with  a  quick  movement,  and  try  to  look  very 
fierce  :  but  in  reality  they  are  not  at  all  so  ;  if  one  just 
3tiim|is  tlie  ground,  down  go  their  tails,  and  off  they 
shutflle  iis  i|uickly  as  they  can.  I  have  frequently  ob- 
served .small  muscivorous  lizards,  when  watching  any- 
thing, nod  their  heads  in  precisely  the  same  manner; 
Lut  I  (111  not  at  all  know  for  wliat  purjiose.  If  this 
Andilyrliynius  is  held,  and  plagued  with  a  stick,  it 
will  bite  it  very  severely  ;  but  I  caught  nuiuy  by  the 
tail,  and  they  ucvit  tried  to  l)ittMne.  If  two  are  jilaced 
on  the  ground  and  held  together,  they  will  fight  and 
bite  each  other  till  blood  is  drawn. 

T)ie  individuals  (and  tliey  ui-e  the  greater  number) 
which  inhabit  the  lower  country,  can  scarcely  taste  a 
drop  of  water  throughout  the  yeai',  but  they  consume 
ihulIi  of  the  succulent  cactus,  the  branches  of  which 
are  occasionally  broken  off  by  the  wind.  I  have  sorae» 
time.s  tluown  a  jiiecc  to  two  or  three  when  together  ; 
and  it  was  amusing  enough  to  see  each  trying  to  seize 
and  carry  it  away  in  its  mouth,  like  so  many  hungry 
dogs  with  a  bone,  'i'hey  eat  very  deliberately,  l)ut 
do  not  ehew  their  food.  The  little  birdft  are  aware  how 
harmless  these  creatures  are  :  I  have  seen  one  of  the 
thick-billed  finches  picking  at  one  end  of  a  piece  of 
'.;aetus  (wliieli  is  in  request  among  all  the  animals  of  the 
lower  region),  whilst  a  lizard  was  eating  at  the  other  ; 
and  afti'iwards  the  little  bird  with  the  utmost  indif- 
forenre   hopped  on  the  back  of  the  reptile. 

I  opened  the  stomaehsof  .several,  and  found,  them  full 
of  vegetable  fibres,  and  leaves  of  different  trees,  espe- 
oially  iif  a  species  of  acacia.  In  the  upper  I'cgions  they 
liveehielly  on  the  acid  and  astringent  berries  of  the 
guayavita,  under  which  trees  I  have  seen  these  lizards 
and  the  huge  tortoises  feeding  together.  To  obtain 
the  aeaciu-leaves,  they  crawl  up  the  low  stunted  trees; 
and  it  is  not  nueommon  to  see  one  or  a  jiair  <piietly 
browsing,  whilst  seated  on  a  branch  several  feet  aljovo 
the  gioinid. 

Tlie  meat  of  these  aidmal.s  when  cooked  is  white, 
auU  by  those  whose  stomachs  rise  .above  all  prejudices, 
it  is  rclislied  as  very  good  food.  Humboldt  has  re- 
niaikcd  that  in  intertropical  South  America,  all  lizards 
whldi  inhabit  dry  regions  are  esteemed  delicacies  for 
the  table.  The  inhabitants  sayfthat  those  iidiabiting 
the  damp  region  di'ink  water,  but  that  the  ofliersdo 
not  tra\('l  up  for  it  from  the  sterile  country  like  tlie 
tortoises.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  females  had 
•within  their  bodies  numerous  large  elongated  eggs. 
These  they  lay  in  their  burrows,  and  tho  inhabitants 
3i.'ok  them  for  food. 

These  two  species  of  Amblyrhyneus  agree,  as  I  have 
alre.nly  stated,  in  general  .structure,  and  in  many  of 
their  habits.  Neither  have  that  rapid  movement,  so 
oharactcrislic  of  true  Liicerta  and  lyiiana.  Thev  are 
both  Inrbivorous,  although  the  kind  of  veget.ation  con- 
sumed in  each  case  is  so  very  diflercnt.  Air.  Jlell  has 
given  th'  name  to  the  genus  from  the  shortness  of  tho 
snout :  indeed,  the  form  of  the  mouth  nniy  almost  be 
compared  to  that  of  tho  tortoise.  One  is  tempted  to 
suppose  iliis  is  ai\  adaptation  to  their  herbivorous  ap- 
petites. It  is  very  interesting  to  find  a  well-elmrac- 
terised  genus,  having  its  aquatic  and  terrestrial  .specie.s, 
behniging  to  si(  confined  a  portion  of  the  world.  The 
former  species  is  liy  far  the  most  remarkable,  beca(ise 
it  i.s  the  oi'ly  existing  Saurian  which  can  pi'operly  be 
said  to  be  a  maritimo  animal,     I  should  perhajis  have 


nrentioned  earlier,  that'in  the  whole  Archipelago,  there 
is  only  one  rill  of  fresh  watev  that  reaches  the  coast ; 
yet  these  rqitiles  fre(|uent  the  sea-be.aches,  and  no  other 
parts  in  all  the  islands.  Moreover,  there  is  no  existing 
lizard,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  excepting  this  Ambly- 
rhyneus, that  feirds  exclusively  on  aquatic  productions. 
If,  howevei',  we  refer  to  epochs  htng  |)ast,  we  shall  find 
sueh  habits  coniin<m  to  several  gigantic  annuals  of  the 
Saurian  race. 

To  concludi'  with  the  order  of  reptiles.  Of  smikes 
there  are  several  specie's,  but  all  harmless.  Of  toads 
and  frogs  there  are  none.  I  was  surprised  at  this,  con- 
sidering how  well  the  temperate  and  damp  woods  in 
the  ele\  ate(l  jiarts  apiieared  adapted  for  their  habits. 
It  recalled  to  my  mind  the  singular  statement  made  by 
Bory  St.  Vincent,  namely,  that  none  of  this  family 
are  to  lie  found  on  the  volcanic  islands  in  the  great 
oceans.  There  certainly  appears  to  bi^  some  founda- 
tion for  this  observation  ;  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able, when  compared  with  the  case  of  lizar  Is,  wlueh 
are  generally  among  the  earliest  colonists  of  the 
smallest  islet.  It  may  bi;  asked,  whether  this  is  r.ot 
owing  to  the  different  facilities  of  transport  through 
salt-water,  of  the  eggs  of  the  latter  ju-oteeti'd  by  a 
calcareous  coat,  and  of  the  slimy  spawn  of  the  former  ? 

As  I  at  first  observetl,  these  islands  are  not  so  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  species  of  reiitiles,  as  for 
that  of  individuals ;  when  we  remember  the  well-beaten 
paths  made  by  the  many  hundred  great  tortoises — thi; 
warrens  of  the  terrestrial  Amblyrhyneus  —  iftid  thi( 
groups  of  the  aquatic  sjiecies  basking  on  the  coast- 
rocks — we  must  admit  that  there  is  no  other  quarter 
of  the  world,  where  this  order  rejilaces  the  herbivorous 
mammalia  in  .so  extraordinary  a  manner.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation  by  tin;  geologist  (who  will  probably  refer 
back  in  his  mind  to  the  secondary  periods,  when  the 
Saurians  were  develojied  with  dinuuisions,  which  at  the 
|)re.sent  day  can  be  compared  only  to  tho  cetaceous 
mammalia),  that  this  Archipelago,  instead  of  po.ssessiug 
a  humid  climate  and  I'ank  vegetation,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered otherwise  than  extreuely  arid,  and,  for  an 
equatorial  region,  remarkably  temperate. 

To  finish  with  the  zoology  :  I  took  great  pains  iu 
collecting  tho  insects,  but  I  was  surprised  to  find,  even 
in  the  high  and  danqi  region,  how  exceedingly  few  tlu'y 
were  in  number.  The  forests  of  Terra  del  Fuego  are 
certainly  much  more  barren  ;  but  with  that  exception 
I  never  collected  in  so  poor  a  coinitrj'.  In  tlu^  lower 
and  sterile  land  I  took  seven  .species  of  Heteromera, 
and  a  lew  other  insects ;  but  in  tho  line  thriving 
woods  towards  the  centre  of  tho  islands,  although  I 
[H'l-severingly  swejit  under  the  bushes  during  all  kinds 
of  weather,  I  obtained  only  a  few  nihiute  Dijitera  and 
ilymenoptera.  Owing  to  tliis  scarcity  of  in.sects,  nearly 
all  the  birds  live  in  the  lower  country  ;  and  the  jiart 
which  any  one  would  have  thought  much  tho  most 
favourable  for  them,  is  fivcpicnted  only  by  a  few  of  tho 
small  tyrant-llycatchors.  I  do  not  believe  a  single 
bird,  excepting  tho  water-rail,  is  confined  to  the  dami> 
region.  ^h\  Watcrhouse  informs  mo  that  nearly  all 
tho  insects  belong  to  European  form.s,  and  that  they  do 
not  by  any  means  possess  an  etpiatorial  character.  I 
did  not  take  a  singlo  ono  of  largo  size,  or  of  bright 
colours.  This  last  observation  apjilics  equally  to  tho 
birds  and  flowers.  It  is  worthy  of  nunark,  that  tho 
only  land-bird  with  bright  colours,  is  that  specias  of 
tyrant-flyeatchi'r  which  seems  to  bo  a  wanderer  from 
tho  coii*;iuent.     Of  shells,    there  aro   a  considerable 
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iiumlRT  of  land  kinds,  all  of  which,  I  l)elii'V.',  are  cou- 
liiied  to  this  Archipelago.  Even  of  marine  .speeie-s  a 
large  pro|iortioii  were  Dot  known,  before  the  collection 
nuulc  by  Mr.  Cuming  on  the.se  ishinds  was  brought  to 
England. 

1  will  not  here  attempt  to  come  to  -my  ilftinite  con- 
clusions, as  the  species  have  not  been  accurately  ex- 
uiained  ;  but  we  may  infer  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  wanderer.-*,  the  organic  beings  found  on  this 
Anliijielago  are  peculiar  to  it ;  and  yet  that  their 
^'euei'al  form  strongly  partakes  of  an  American  eha- 
racter.  It  would  be  inijwssilile  for  any  oni-  aceiistomcd 
to  the  biids  of  Chili  and  La  I'lata  to  l)e  placed  on 
tiiese  islands,  and  not  to  feel  convinced  that  he  was, 
as  far  as  the  organic  worlil  was  concci'ned,  on  Ameriean 
giDund.  This  similarity  in  type,  between  distant 
islands  and  continents,  while  the  species  are  distinct, 
lias  .scarcely  been  sutliciently  noticed.  Tiie  eircnm- 
>uiuc(^  would  be  explained,  according  to  the  views 
of  some  authors,  by  .saying  that  the  creative  power  had 
acted  ai.coriling  to  the  same  law  orer  a  wide  area. 

It  has  iieen  mentioned  that  the  i".habitants  cm  dis- 
tinguish the  tortoises,  according  to  the  islands  win  nee 
tliey  are  brought.  I  was  also  informed  that  many  of 
the  islands  possess  trees  and  plants  which  do  not  occur 
in  the  others.  For  instance,  the  berry-bearing  tree, 
called  Guayavita,  which  is  common  on  James  Island, 
certainly  is  not  found  on  Charles  Island,  though  ap- 
pearing equally  well  fitted  for  it.  Uuforttniately,  1 
was  not  aware  of  these  facts  till  my  collection  was 
nearly  completed  :  it  never  occurred  to  me,  that  tlie 
jiroduetions  of  islands  only  a  few  miles  apart,  and  placed 
under  the  .same  physical  conditions,  would  be  di.ssimilar. 
I  therefore  did  not  attempt  to  make  a  series  of  .-peci- 
iiiiiis  fr(.i.i  the  separate  islands.  It  is  the  fate  of  livery 
voyager,  when  he  hivs  just  discovered  what  object  in 
any  place  is  luoro  particidarly  worthy  of  his  attention, 
to  be  hurried  from  it.  In  the  case  of  the  mocking- 
bird, 1  asccrtaim'tl  (and  have  brought  home  the  speci- 
mens) that  one  species  (Orplwvs  trifasciatus,  Gould)  is 
cxchisively  found  on  Charles  Island  ;  a  second  {0.  jmr- 
vulus)  on  Albemarle  Island  ;  and  a  tliird  ((?.  melanolm) 
connuon  to  JauR's  and  Chatham  Ishinds.  The  two 
last  species  are  closely  allied,  but  the  hrst  wotdd  be 
considered  by  every  naturalist  as  quite  distinct.  I  ex- 
amined many  specimens  in  the  ditl'erent  islands,  and  in 
each  the  res|)ective  kind  was  alone  present.  'J'hese 
birds  agree  in  general  plumage,  stiucturc,  anil  habits  ; 
.•^o  that  the  dill'erent  s|iecies  replace  each  otlier  in  the 
economy  of  the  dill'erent  islands.  Tliese  species  ari' 
Hot  characterised  by  the  markings  on  the  jilnmagi' 
ajiino,  but  likewise  by  the  size  and  form  of  the  bill.and 
other  ditl'ciences.  I  have  stated,  that  in  tlic  thirteen 
species  of  ground-linche.s,  a  nearly  i)erfeet  gradation 
luiiy  be  traced,  from  a  beak  extraordinarily  thick,  to 
one  so  line,  that  it  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
wiirbier.  I  very  much  suspi^'t,  that  certain  mcndicrs 
of  the  series  are  conlined  to  dill'erent  islands  ;  there- 
lore,  if  the  collection  had  liecn  made  on  anyone  island, 
it  would  not  have  presented  so  perfect  a  gradaticpn.  Jt 
is  dear,  that  if  several  islands  have  eacii  their  peculiar 
species  of  the  same  genera,  wiien  these  are  piueed  to- 
gether, they  will  have  a  wide  range  of  character. 

Ilofore  concluding  my  account  of  the  zoology  of  those 
islands,  I  must  describe  moie  in  detail  the  tamenessof 
the  birds.  This  disposition  is  common  to  all  the  ler- 
restriid  species;  naniel;  o  the  mocking-birds,  the 
liuches,  sylvicolu',  tyrant  .^catchers,  doves, ami  hawks. 


There  is  not  cnie  which  will  not  approach  suilicicntly 
near  to  be  killed  with  a  switch,  and  .sometimes,  as  I 
have  myself  tried,  with  a  <ap  or  hat.  A  gun  is  hero 
almost  suiierlluous  ;  for  with  the  muzzle  of  one  I 
[iiished  a  hawk  ofl'  the  brani  h  of  a  ti-ee.  One  day  a 
mocking-bird  alighted  <ni  the  edge  of  a  pitcher  (made 
of  the  shell  of  .i  toi'toisi'),  whieh  I  held  in  my  hand 
whilst  lying  down.  It  began  very  quietly  to  sip  the 
water,  ami  allowed  me  to  lit't  it  with  thf  vessel  from 
the  ground.  1  often  tried,  and  very  nearly  succeeded, 
in  catching  these  liii-ds  by  their  legs.  Kornierly  the 
birds  a[)pear  to  have  been  even  tamer  than  at  present. 
Cowley  (in  the  year  1G8I)  says  that  the  " 'i'urtle- 
doves  were  so  tame  that  they  wotdd  often  alight  upon 
our  hats  and  arms,  .so  as  that  we  could  tjike  them  alive  : 
they  not  fearing  man,  until  .such  time  its  some  of  our 
company  did  Hre  at  them,  whereby  they  were  rendered 
more  shy."  Dampicr  (in  the  siime  year)  al.so  says 
that  a  man  in  u  morning's  walk  might  kill  six  or  .seven 
dozen  of  these  birds.  At  present,  although  certainly 
very  tame,  they  do  not  alight  on  jjcoph^'s  arms  :  nor 
do  they  sutler  themselves  to  lie  killetl  in  such  number.^. 
It  is  surprising  that  the  ch.mge  has  not  been  greater  ; 
for  these  islan<ls  during  the  last  hundred  and  lifty 
years,  have  been  freciuently  visited  by  buccaneers  and 
whalers;  and  the  sailors,  wandering  through  the  woods 
in  search  of  tortoises,  always  take  delight  in  knocking 
dowji  th(:  little  birds. 

The.se  birds,  although  uiucji  persecuted,  do  not  be- 
conu'  wild  in  a  short  time  :  in  Charles  Inand,  which 
had  then  been  colonised  about  six  years,  '  saw  a  boy 
sitting  by  a  well  with  a  switc'i  in  his  hand,  with  which 
he  killed  the  doves  and  tinches  as  they  cami^  to  drink. 
He  had  already  procured  a  little  heap  of  them  for  jiis 
dinner;  and  he  saitl  he  had  constantly  been  in  the 
habit  of  waiting  there  for  the  same  purpose.  We  must 
conclude  that  the  bird.s,  not  having  as  yet  learnt  that 
nnin  is  a  more  dangerous  animal  than  the  tortoise,  or 
the  amblyrhyncus,  disregard  us,  in  the  same  manner  as 
nuigpies  in  England  do  the  cows  and  horses  grazing  iu 
the  tields. 

The  Falkland  Ishinds  oiler  a  second  instance  of  this 
disposition  among  its  binls.  The  extraordinary  tamc- 
ness  of  the  dark -coloured  Fumarius  has  Ixicn  remarked 
by  Pernety,  JiCsson,  and  other  voyagers.  It  is  not, 
however,  pectdiar  to  that  bird:  the  Carac.ira,  snipe, 
upland  and  lowland  goose,  thrush,  Euiberiza,  and  oven 
some  true  hawks,  are  all  more  or  less  tame.  Both 
hawks  ami  tb.xes  are  present ;  and  as  the  birds  are  so 
tame,  we  may  infer  that  the  absence  ol'  all  rapacious 
animalsat  the(ialapagos  is  not  thr  cuuseol  their taniene,s.s 
there.  The  geese  at  the  {'''alklamls,  by  the  j)reeaution 
they  take  in  building  on  the  islets,  show  that  they  are 
aware  ol'  their  tlanger  from  the  foxes;  but  they  arc 
not  by  this  rendered  wild  towards  man.  This  tame- 
nessof the  birds.  esi)ecially  the  waterfow  I,  is  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  habits  of  the  .same  sjiecies  in  Terra 
del  Kuego,  where  for  ages  past  they  have  been  |ier.se- 
cuteil  by  the  wild  inhabitants.  In  the  I'alklands,  the 
sportsman  may  sometimes  kill  moie  of  the  upland 
geeso  in  one  day,  than  ho  is  idjlo  to  carry  homo; 
whereas  iu  Terra  del  l''uego,  it  is  nearly  as  dillieidt 
to  kill  one,  as  it  is  in  I'higland  of  the  common  wild 
s[ieeies. 

In  the  time  of  I'ernety  (17G;5)  all  the  binls  appear 
to  have  been  much  lamer  than  at  present.  Pernety 
slates  that  the  Kumarius  would  almost  perch  on  his 
linger  ;  and  that  with  a  wand  hu  killed  ten  in  half  an 
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hour.  At  that  period,  the  birds  must  have  been  about 
as  taine  sis  they  now  are  at  the  Gahipagos.  They  ap- 
)>ear  to  have  learnt  caution  more  quickly  at  the  Falk- 
lauds  than  at  the  latter  place,  and  they  have  had 
proportionate  means  of  experience ;  for  besides  frequent 
visits  from  vessels,  the  islands  have  been  at  intervals 
colonised  during  the  whole  period. 

Even  formerly,  when  all  the  birds  were  so  tame,  by 
Pernety's  account,  it  was  impossible  to  kill  the  black- 
necked  swan.     It  is  rather  an  interesting  fact,  that 


this  is  a  bird  of  pa.ssage,  and  therefore  brings  with  it 
tlie  wisdom  learnt  in  foreign  countries. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  account  of  the  land  birds 
being  so  tame,  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world,  as  iit 
the  Galai>ago3  and  Falkland  Islands.  And  it  may  be 
observed  that  of  the  few  archiiwlagoes  of  any  size, 
which  when  discovered  were  uninhabited  by  man. 
these  two  are  among  the  most  important.  From  the 
foregoing  statements  we  mv;  I  think,  conclude — first, 
that  the  wildness  of  birds  with  regard  to  juan,  is  a 
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particular  instinct  directed  against  Iiim,  and  not  de- 
pendent on  any  general  degree  of  caution  arising  from 
other  sources  of  ilanger ;  secondly,  that  it  la  not  ac- 
quired by  them  in  a  short  time,  even  when  much  per- 
secuted j  but  that  ill  tlio  course  of  successive  generations 
it  becomes  hereditary.  With  domesticated  animals  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  instincts  becoming  hereditary; 
but  with  those  in  a  state  of  nature,  it  is  more  rare  to 
discover  instances  of  sueli  acquired  knowledge.  In 
regard  to  the  wildness  of  birds  towards  men,  there  is 


no  oth  ir  way  of  accounting  for  it.  Few  young  birds 
in  England  have  been  injured  by  man,  yet  all  are 
afraid  of  him ;  many  individuals,  oil  the  otlier  hand, 
botii  at  the  Galapagos  and  at  the  Falklantls,  have  been 
injured,  b.i'  yet  have  not  learned  that  salutary  dread. 
We  may  infer  from  these  facts  what  havoc  the  intro- 
duction of  any  new  boast  of  prey  must  cause  in  a  country, 
before  the  instincts  of  the  aborigines  become  adapted 
to  the  stranger's  craft  or  power. 
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AtOII.S   or   AtOLLONS— LlTItOl'IITTrS    OU   "CONSTlirCTOItS   OK 

\Voni.Ds" — SriiMAUiNE  \Voiii.D— Coral  Ueefs  —  Keklixo 
Islands — Sixgilau  ArrEAB.iNCE— Scanty  Kloba— Tiu.va- 

I'OBT  OF  SeEUS— KUUISO  AXU  I'unVINCr  SrUIXGS  —  COBAL 
FoBMAI'IOXS — ReSISTISG  I'llWEU  OF  OCEAJT  —  I'lEtUS  OP 
DbA1>   COBAI. 

Op  all  the  pheuoinenu  that  diversify  the  face  of  the 
earth,  none  arc  more  interesting  than  the  origin  and 
extent  of  Coral  Islands.  The  vast  results  produced  by 
such  apparently  small  canses  are  alone  sufficient  to 
strike  and  rivet  the  imagination.  The  Atolls,  or 
Atollons  (more  j.roperly  A-tul  aud  A-tullun),  as  the 
circular  islets  of  corals,  with  their  central  lagoons,  are 
called  by  the  easterns,  have  never  failed  to  excite  the 
wonder  and  the  dreud  of  navigators  of  the  Indian  Seas 
and  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  As  far  back  as  IGO-'i,  old 
Pyrard  de  Laval  exclaimed,  ''  It  is  marvellous  to  see 
i-ach  of  these  atollons,  surrounded  by  a  great  bank  of 
stone  without  the  aid  of  any  human  artidce." 

Michelet,  hi  his  remarkable  work  "On  the  Life  of 
the  Sea  and  Ijife  in  the  Sea,"  grajihically  designates  the 
corals  as  " faiseurs  de  mondes,"  that  is  to  say,  "con- 
structors of  worlds." 

Already,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  the  vegetables  which 
reign  solely  in  the  temperate  sea,  begin  to  be  rivalled 
by  animated  vegetables,  that  grow  also  and  Hower  also. 
Twice  a  year  the  conmiou  sponge  gives  off  little 
spheroids,  which,  starting  from  the  mother  sjionge,  and 
pi'ovided  with  a  slight  lin-like  apparatus,  enjoy  a  few 
moments'  liberty  aud  movement  till  they  fix  them- 
selves, and  a  new  sponge  arises.  This  may  be  either 
an  ovule,  a  sponge,  or  a  vegetable  scn-d.  The  same  is 
seen  in  both  the  kingdoms  of  nature.  As  we  advance  ! 
towards  th.  e(|uator,  the  number,  size,  and  splendour  i 
of  the  animated  vegetables  go  on  increasing.  Strange 
trees,  of  elegant  forms  and  brilliant  colours,  the  gor- 
gonias  and  isLs,  spread  their  rich  fan-liko  shapes.  The 
stone  plants,  madrepores,  and  the  corals,  appear  at  the 
same  time,  claimed  at  once  by  the  mineral,  the  vege- 
table, and  the  animal  kingdoms.  "They  are,"  says 
Miehelct,  "  the  I'oal  point  at  which  life  rises  obscurely 
from  its  stony  sleep,  without  eutii-ely  detaching  itself 
from  that  rude  point  of  departure,  as  if  to  teach  us — 
proud  and  exalted  as  we  are — of  the  ternary  fraternity, 
of  the  right  which  evi'U  the  humble  niinf^ral  possesses 
of  ascending  in  the  scale,  and  of  animating  itself,  and 
of  the  dec^p  aspirations  that  lie  in  the  bosom  of  nature." 
"  Natura  non  tit  saltiis,"  said  the  old  Swedish  naturalist, 
Linnaeus  ;  and  if  all  the  stejis  have  not  yet  been  de- 
finitely marked  out  by  which  the  transition  is  effected, 
from  gaseous  elements  to  stony  compounds,  from 
minerals  to  ])lants,  and  from  plants  to  animals,  we 
may  feel  qiiito  assured  it  is  our  limited  means  of  ob- 
nervation  that  are  to  blame,  not  the  order  of  creation. 

"Our  meadows  and  the  forests  of  the  earth  we  dwell 
ii]Htn  appear,"  says  Darwin,  "desert  and  void  as  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  sea."  And  not  the  least  curious 
iucideut  of  the  prodigious  productiveucBs  is  that  plants 


in  assuming  animal  forms,  whilst 
animals  take  upon  themselves  that  of  a  lithophytic  or 
stony  vegetation.  Others,  again,  j)erish  away  like 
flowers.  The  sea  anemone  o])ens  its  rose-coloured 
'  corolla  with  azure  eyes,  but  the  moment  that  a  daughter 
I  is  born  it  fades  away  and  dies.  The  alcyoninm,  the 
Proteus  of  the  sea,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  all 
kinds  of  sha})es  and  forms,  aud  is  one  moment  a  phmt, 
!it  another  a  fruit. 

What  a  stirring  sight  does  this  submarine  world 
present  on  a  calm  day  !  Look  down  upon  the  reefs  of 
the  Pautic,  and  you  see  a  green  cai-pet  of  tub iporas  and 
astrejis,  di^i  '■sitied  by  more  bright-coloured  meandrinaj 
and  cariophydiv,  swiftly  vibrating  their  rich  golden 
stamina.  Over  this  world  beneath,  as  if  to  shade  it 
from  the  sun,  majestic  gorgonias  and  the  less  lofty  isis 
undulate  like  the  willows  and  aspens  and  climbing- 
plants  of  our  own  forests.  The  plumaria  sends  forth 
its  spirals  from  one  submarine  tree  to  another,  just  like 
the  gi*ape-vine  of  the  south.  Another  world  lives 
within  this  stony  world.  Molluscs  drag  "  ir  shells  of 
pearly  lustre  along  these  labyrinths;  crabs  run  and 
hunt  there  ;  strange  fish  of  golden  hues  rove  tranquilly 
about.  Purple  and  violet-coloured  annelids  creep 
snake-like  among  those  delicate  stars — the  ophiuri — 
that  alternately  roll  up  and  then  stretch  forth  their 
delicate  and  fragile  arms  to  the  descending  sunbeams. 
The  madrepore  alone  has  no  beauty  of  colour.  Its 
perfection  lies  in  its  shape  ;  in  it,  too,  especially,  is  the 
individual  modest  and  humble,  whilst  the  republic  is 
imposing.  It  is  the  reverse  of  what  we  sometimes 
contemplate  in  this  world  when  the  individual  would 
be  imposing  and  the  republic  appears  to  the  contrary. 
In  Michelet's  jjlayful  fancy  the  complicated  twistings 
and  turnings  of  the  madreporite  have  a  meaning.  They 
would  seem  to  say  something,  to  anticipate  hiei'o- 
glyphics  and  arrow-heads  and  alphabets,  by  a  strange 
natural  cryptography  or  lithography ;  but  no  Sharpe 
ov  Rawlinson  has  yet  stood  forward  to  decipher  their 
secret  meaning.  "  ( )n  sent  bien  qu'aujourd'hui  encori! 
il  y  a  une  pcnsee  la-dedans.  On  no  s'en  dctache  jias 
aisement."  Pity  it  is  a  mere  fancy.  Such  a  writing 
would  be  a  comnmuication  from  the  unknown  world  to 
the  known  ! 

The  day  that  the  microscope  discovered  the  infu- 
soria, they  were  found  to  have  coastituted  mountains, 
and  to  pave  the  ocean.  The  hard  silex  of  Tripoli  is 
a  mass  of  animalcules ;  sponge  is  an  animated  silex. 
Paris  is  built  with  the  remains  of  infusoria  ;  a  part  of 
Germany  reposes  upon  a  lied  of  coral.  Infusoria, 
corals,  testaceous  animals,  and  others,  contribute  to 
form  chalk  and  limestones.  The  fish  that  devours  the 
tender  coral  restores  it  a.s  chalk.  The  coral  sea,  in 
its  great  work  of  construction,  of  movements,  up- 
nvisings,  and  subsidencies,  buihling  uj),  tumbling  down, 
and  rebiulding,  is  an  immense  factory  of  limestone. 
Forster,  Cook's  companion,  was  the  first  to  point  out 
that  the  circular  coral  islands  are  craters  of  volcanoes 
brought  to  the  surface  by  the  labours  of  polypi.    They 
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are  always  more  or  less  circular  rinses,  ])recipiti  ins  i 
mill  beatt'n  by  the  waves  on  the  outside,  sloping  down  | 
more  gi-adually  into  the  deptks  of  a  central  basin. 
Tempests  in  these  gi-eat  seas  have  their  multiple 
uses.  They  sweep  over  the  old  lands,  tear  u]»  trees 
iind  plants,  and  their  roots  and  seeds,  and  convey  them 
:o  new  territories.  The  cocoa-nut  is  an  especial  mes- 
senger of  life  ;  it  bears  long  transits  best.  «'ast  u]iou 
a  coral  rock,  it  finds  a  little  sand,  the  residue  of  corals 
ground  down,  and  it  is  satisfied  where  other  plants 
would  perish.  It  germinates,  and  becomes  a  tree. 
Trees  bring  fresh  water  and  soil,  and  othor  plants 
soon  find  a  home.  With  the  jtrogress  of  time  the 
coral  reef  is  an  inhabitable  island.  According  to  Sir 
James  Kinerson  Tennent,  also,  by  a  kind  provision 
of  nature,  .salt  water,  percolating  through  coral  reefs, 
becomes  fresh. 

Nor  is  the  rapidity  of  this  work  less  remarkable 
tlian  the  results.  I>oats  have  been  known  to  <lis- 
ap[)ear  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  forty  days  beneath  a  ma^s 
of  tubularia  that  had  got  possession  of  them.  There 
were  formerly  twenty-six  islands  in  a  strait  near 
.Australia  ;  there  are  now  fifty ;  and  it  is  antici])ated 
that,  before  twenty  years  have  elapsed,  the  strait,  ii 
Imudred  miles  hi  width,  will  be  no  longer  practi- 
cable. It  will  be  the  same  with  Annosley  Bay  with 
its  port  of  Adule,  so  coveted  by  France  ;  it  will  jiro- 
bally  be  barely  accessible  with  the  lapse  of  years. 
Kven  Sicily  is  becoming  embedded  in  an  outer  reef. 
Tlien  look  at  the  extent  of  these  creations.  'J"he 
li..  ■u  of  the  Maldives  is  500  miles  long.  The  reefs 
nf  French  Caledonia,  as  it  must  be  now  called,  are 
14j  leagues  in  extent.  The  eastern  reef  tif  A\istri\lia 
]ius  an  expanse  of  3G0  leagues.  There  are  groups  of 
coral  islands  in  the  Pacific  400  leagues  in  length  by 
1-jO  ill  width.  The  mariner  dreads  these  reefs.  It  is 
vexatious  to  see  a  tranquil  basin  at  a  distance  of  a 
few  hundred  yards,  and  to  be  tempest-tost  where  no 
anchor  will  hold,  and  where  corals,  sharp  its  razors,  will 
lut  the  stoutest  ship  into  shavings.  But  the  phili  isopher, 
Utopian  -Michelet  says,  should  look  u|ion  these  .struc- 
tures with  another  spirit.  He  must  look  upon  tlu  se 
polypi  as  constructing  a  world  in  case  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  present  one.  If,  as  is  said,  every  ten  thou- 
Siind  yeai-s  the  sea  rushes  from  one  polo  to  the  other, 
iiuuiy  will  one  day  bo  happy  to  find  a  refuge  in  the 
tural  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

One  of  the  most  elementary  forms  oi  an  Atoll  or 
Coral  Island  is  to  bo  seen  in  th(^  illustration  given  at 
|>.  112,  of  Oeno  in  the  New  Hebrides,  after  Admiral 
LJeeehey,  A  step  in  progress,  where  the  outer  reef 
lias  become  covered  with  vegetation,  is  to  ho  seen  in 
the  cut  representing  Whit-Sunday  Island,  also  one  of 
the  New  Hebrides,  explored  by  Admiral  Beechey,' 
^uid  called  Whit-Sunday  or  Whitsuntide  Island,  from 
Its  having  been  discovered  by  (Japtain  Wallis  on  Wliit- 
>'iuiday,  17G7  (long.  108",  20'  H.;  lat.  1.')",  4-i'S.).  Still 
further  progrt^ss  is  manifest  when  successive  barriers  of 
reef  have  been  converted  into  soil,  and  stretch  in  long 
lines  oil"  the  shores  of  great  islands,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Bora-Bora  (^S'es  p.  113)  ;  and  finally,  wo  see  the  won- 
drous  changes  wrought  in  coial  islands  by  volcanic 

'  Annlygis  of  a  Voyngo  to  tlio  I'liciflc  and  IK-hring'B  Strait  to 
co-openite  with  tho  I'okr  Expeditions;  perfoniifd  in  His  Miycs- 
ty  g  ship  Blossom,  under  tlio  command  of  Cnptiiin  F.  VV.  Uwi-lioy, 
iWS.,  b  M.S.,  &<!.,  in  the  years  1825,  '2(i,  'a7,  ami  '28.  Uy 
>>.  !■.  Aniswortli,  Ksn.  — ^oMni  "  "  "  ■*  -■•-•' 
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.action  in  mo.st  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific;  but  noto- 
liou^yin  the Galajiagos  (described  in  our  last  number), 
and  in  Albemarle  Island,  which  constitutes  our  present 
froiiti.-^pieee,  and  still  more  strikingly  and  impressively 
on  the  sharp  mountain  jieaks  and  pinnacles  of  Bora- 
Bora,  on(^  of  the  Societv  l.slands  (long.  l.»P.  -32'  45"; 
W.  lat.  i(J\  27'.  See  pp.  "li:J  aiul  120).' 

In  few  islands  an;  the  various  phenomena  of  the 
coral  foiiii.ition  and  the  successive  steps  of  growth  and 
conversion  to  soil  adai)ted  for  vegetation  and  then  for 
habitation,  .seen  to  so  great  an  advantage  as  in  the 
so-called  Keeling  Islands,  ami  as  these  islands  gave 
origin  to  those  ob.sorvations  and  generalisiitions  "f  Mr. 
Charles  Darwin,  which  are  admitted  to  liave  thrown  (piite 
a  new  light  upon  the  whole  jihenomcna,  we  shall  proceed 
with  the  description  of  them  as  given  by  ilr.  Darwin, 
adding  that  gentleman's  im]iortant  remarks  upon  the 
formation  ami  constitution  of  Coral  Islanils  generally. 

April  1st. — Wo  arrived  in  view  of  the  Keeling  or 
Cocos  Islands,  situated  in  the  Indian  ocean,  and  about 
six  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of  Sumatra. 
This  is  one  of  the  lagoon  islands  of  cond  formation, 
similar  to  tho.sc  we  jtassed  in  the  Dangerous  Archi- 
pelago. An  excellent  idea  of  the  general  aopearance 
of  these  extraordinary  rings  of  land,  which  rise  out  of 
the  dejiths  of  the  ocean,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
characteristic  sketch  of  Whitsunday  Island,  in  lieechy's 
Voyage.     {See  \>.  1C4.) 

WJien  the  ship  was  in  the  channel  at  the  entrance, 
]Mr.  Liesk,  an  English  resident,  came  off  in  his  boat. 
The  history  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  in  as  few 
words  as  po.ssible,  is  as  follows  :  About  nine  yeaix 
ago,  <a  !Mr.  Hare,  a  very  worthless  ehanicter,  brought 
from  the  East  Indian  Archi|iehigi)  a  number  of  Malay 
slaves,  which  now,  including  children,  amoimt  to  more 
than  a  hundred.  Shortly  afterwards,  Captain  Ro.ss, 
who  had  before  visited  these  islands  in  his  merchaut- 
.ship,  arrived  from  Englaml,  bringing  with  him  his 
family  and  goods  for  settlement.  Ahmg  with  him 
came  Mr.  Liesk,  who  luul  been  a  mate  in  his  vessel. 
The  Malay  slaves  soon  ran  away  from  the  island  on 
which  ]Mr.  Hai'e  was  settled,  and  Joined  Captain  Ross's 
party.  Mr.*Ilare  upon  this  was  ultimately  obliged  to 
leave  these  islands. 

T'he  Malays  are  now  nominally  in  a  state  of  freedom, 
and  certainly  arcs  so,  as  far  as  regards  their  personal 
treatment;  but  in  mostotherpoints  they  are  considered 
as  slaves.  From  the  discontented  .state  of  tho  people, 
tho  repeated  removals,  mul  pisrhaps  also  from  a  little 
mismanagement,  things  are  not  very  prosperous.  Tho 
island  has  no  quadruped,  e.Ncepting  the  pig,  and  no 
vegetable  in  any  (piantity,  excepting  the  cocoa-nut. 
On  tho  latter  tho  whole  pros)  tcrity  of  tho  place  dope ud.s. 
Tho  only  exports  are  oil  from  the  nut,  and  the  cocoa- 
nut  itself.  On  it  tho  pigs,  which  are  loaded  with  fat, 
almost  entirely  subsist,  as  likewise  do  tho  jxiultry  and 
ducks.  Even  a  huge  laud-crab  is  furnished  by  nature 
with  a  curious  instinct  ami  form  of  legs  to  open  and 
feed  on  this  same  fruit. 

The  annular  reef  of  this  lagoon  island  is  surmounted 
in  the  greater  part  of  its  length  by  linear  islets.  On 
the  northei'u  or  leewar<l  side  there  is  an  o])eniug, 
through  which  vessels  reach  the  anchorage.  On  entering, 
tho  scene  was  very  curious  and  rather  pretty ;  its 
beauty,  however,  being  solely  dependent  on  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  surrounding  colours.  The  shallow,  clear, 
and  still  water  of  the  lagoon,  resting  in  its  greater  part 
ou  white  sand,  is,  w'.ieu  illuminated  by  a  vertical  sun, 
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of  a  most  vivul  greoii.  This  brilliant  oxpaiisc,  several 
miles  in  width,  is  <iii  all  sides  divided,  either  from  thf 
dark  lieaviiig  water  of  the  ocean  by  a  line  of  snow- 
■whitc  breakere,  oi-  from  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  by 
the  strips  of  land,  crowned  at  an  equal  height  by  the 
tofvi  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees.  As  a  white  cloud  here  and 
thert>  atfords  a  pleasing  contrstst  with  the  azurt-  sky,  so, 
in  the  lagoon,  <lark  bands  of  living  coral  appear  through 
the  emerald  green  water.  | 

The  next  morning,  after  anchoring,  I  went  on  shore 
I'll  Direction  Island.     The  stri]i  of  dry  land  is  only  a  i 
few  hundred  yards  wide  ;  on  the  lagoon  .side  we  have  a  | 
white  calcareous  beach,  the  radiation  from  which  in  ' 
such  a  climate  is  vcy  oppressive:  and  on  the  outer  ! 
coast  a  solid  broad  flat  of  coral  rock,  which   serves  to  ' 
break  the  violence  of  the  o]>eu  sea.     Excepting  near  j 
the  lagoon  where  there  is  some  .sand,  the  land  is  entirely  ! 
composed  of  rounded  fragments  of  corjd.     In  such  ai 
loose,  dry,  stony  .soil,  the  climate  of  the  intertropical 
regions  alone  could  produce  a  vigorous  vegetation.    On 
some  of  the  smaller  islets,  nothing  could  be  more  ele- 
gant than  tlie  manner  in  which  the  young  and  full-  j 
grown  cocoa-nut  trees,  without  destroying  each  (jther's  ! 
.symmetry,  were  mingled  into  one  wood.     A  beach  of! 
glittering  white  sand  form  d  a  border  to  these  fairy  ' 
spots.  ! 

I  will  now  give  a  sketch  of  the  natural  history  of  i 
these  islands,  wliich,  from  its  very  paucity,  [mssesses  a 
peculiar  interest.  The;  cocoa-nut  tree,  at  the  first 
glance,  seems  to  compose  tin;  whole  wood:  there  are, 
however,  five  or  six  other  kinds.  One  of  these  gi'ows 
to  a  very  large  size,  but,  from  the  exiwme  .-oftne.ss  of 
its  wood,  is  useless  ;  another  sort  atlbrds  excellent 
timln-r  for  ship-building.  IJesides  the  trees,  the  number 
of  plants  is  exceedingly  liraiteti,  and  consists  of  insig- 
nificant weeds.  In  my  collection,  which  includes,  I 
lielieve,  nearly  the  perfect  Flora,  there  are  twenty 
s|>ecies,  without  reckoning  a  moss,  lichen,  and  fungus. 
To  this  number  two  trees  mu.-t  lie  added  :  one  of  whic'. 
was  not  in  llower,  and  tiic  other  I  only  heard  of.  The 
latter  is  a  solitaiy  tree  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  group, 
and  grows  near  the  beach,  where,  without  doulit,  the 
one  seed  was  thrown  up  by  the  waves.  *  I  do  not 
include  in  the  above  list  the  sugar-cane,  banana,  some 
other  vegetables,  fruit  trees,  and  imported  gra.-~ses.  As 
these  islands  consist  entirely  of  coral,  and  at  (nie  time 
probably  existed  as  a  mere  water-washed  reef,  all  the 
productions  now  living  here  must  have  been  trans- 
ported by  the  waxes  of  the  sea.  [n  accordance  to 
this,  the  Floni  has  quite  the  character  of  a  refuge  for 
the  destitute  :  Professor  Henslow  informs  me,  that  of 
the  twenty  speei"s,  nineteen  belong  to  ditlerent  genera, 
and  these  again  to  no  less  than  sixteen  orders  ! 

In  Ilolman's  Ti-avels  (p.  378.),  an  account  is  given 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Keating,  who  resiiled 
twelve  months  on  these  island.s,  of  the  various  seeds, 
and  other  bodies,  which  have  been  known  to  have 
been  washed  on  shore.  "Seeds  and  plants  from 
Sumatra  and  .fava  have  been  driven  up  by  the  surf  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  islands.  Among  them  have 
lieen  fotind  the  Kiniiri,  nati\e  of  Sumatra  and  tlie 
peninsula  of  Malacca;  the  cocoa-nut  of  Balci,  known 
by  its  shape  and  size  ;  the  l)ad;tss,  which  is  planted  )iy 
tii(>  Malays  with  the  pepper-vine,  tlie  latter  entwining 
round  its  trunk,  and  supporting  itself  by  tlio  prickles  on 
its  stem  ;  the  soap  tree  ;  the  castor  oil  plant  ;  trunks 
of  the  stigo  palm  ;  and  various  kinds  of  seeds  unknown 
to  the  Mahns  who  suttlcil  on  the  islands.     These  are 


all  supposed  to  have  been  driven  on  shore  l)y  the  N.W. 
monsoon  to  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  thence  to 
these  islands  by  the  S.K.  trade-wind.  Large  masses  ot 
Java  teak,  and  yellow  wood,  liave  also  been  found, 
besides  immense  trees  of  red  and  white  cedar  ami  the 
blue  gum-wood  of  New  Holland,  in  a  perfectly  sound 
condition.  All  the  hardy  seeds,  such  as  creepei-s, 
retain  their  germinating  power,  but  the  softer  kinds, 
among  which  is  the  uianhostin,  are  destroyed  in  the; 
passage.  Pishing  canoes,  apparently  from  Java,  haii 
at  times  been  washed  on  .shore."  It  is  interesting  thus 
to  discover  how  numerous  the  seeds  are  which,  coming 
fivim  .sevenil  countries,  are  drifted  over  the  wide  ocean. 
Professor  Henslow  tells  me,  hi' believes  that  nearly  all 
the  plants  which  I  brought  from  this  island,  are  com- 
mon littoral  species  in  the  Ka.st  Indian  Archipelago. 
From  the  din-ction,  however,  of  the  winds  and  currents, 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  they  can  have  come  here 
in  a  direct  line.  If,  as  suggested  with  much  probability 
by  Mr.  Keating,  they  have  tii'st  been  cnnied  towards 
the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  thenc<^  drifted  back 
again,  together  with  the  productions  of  that  country, 
the  seeds,  before  germinating,  must  have  travelleil 
between  1800  and  L'40O  miles. 

Chamisso,  when  describing  the  Kadack  Archijie- 
lago,.  situated  in  the  centnU  jiart  of  the  AVestern 
Pacific,  states  that,  "  The  sea  brings  to  these  islands 
the  seeds  and  fruits  of  many  trees,  most  of  which  have 
yet  not  grown  here.  The  greater  |  lart  of  these  seeds 
appear  to  have  not  yet  lo.st  the  capability  of  growing."' 
It  is  also  said  that  trunks  of  northern  firs  are  washed 
on  shore,  which  niu.st  have  been  floated  from  an  im- 
mense distance.  These  facts  are  highly  interesting. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  if  there  were  land-birds  to  pick 
up  the  seeds  when  first  cast  on  shore,  and  a  soil  more 
adapted  for  their  growth  than  the  loose  blocks  of  coral, 
that  such  islands,  although  so  isolated,  w<mld  soon 
possess  a  more  abunilant  Flora. 

The  li.st  of  hiiid-anirnals  is  even  poorer  than  that  ft 
]>lants.  Some  of  the  islets  are  inhabited  by  rats;  and 
their  origin  is  known  to  be  due  to  a  ship  from  the 
Mauritius,  which  was  wrecked  here.  These  rats  have 
rather  a  different  apj»'arance  from  the  English  kind  ; 
they  are  smaller  and  much  more  brightly  colo\)red. 
There  are  no  true  land-birds  ;  for  a  snipe  and  a  rail 
{lialhis  jihillippensh),  though  living  entirely  among 
the  dry  herbage,  lielong  to  the  order  of  Waders.  Birds 
of  this  order  are  said  to  occur  on  several  of  the  low 
islands  in  the  I'aciOc.  At  Ascension  a  rail  {I'orphy- 
rio  i)  was  shot  near  tlu'  summit  of  the  mountain  ;  and 
it  was  evidently  a  solitary  straggler.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  beliexe, the  wadei-s  are  the  first  colonists 
of  any  island,  after  the  innumerable  web-footcd  species. 
I  may  add,  that  whenever  I  have  noticed  biids,  which 
^^■el•e  not  pelagic,  very  far  out  at  sea,  they  always  be- 
longed to  this  order  ;  and  hence  they  would  naturally 
become  the  earliest  colonists  of  any  distant  point. 

Of  reptiles,  I  saw  only  one  small  lizard.  Of  insects, 
I  took  pains  to  collect  every  kind.  Exclusive  of 
spiders,  which  weie  numerous,  there  were  thirtceu 
species.  Ofthe.se,  one  only  was  a  beetle.  A  small 
species  of  ant  swarmed  by  thousands  under  the  loose 
dry  blocks  of  coral,  and  was  the  only  true  insect  which 
was  abundant.  Although  the  productitms  of  the  land 
are  thus  scanty  ;  if  we  look  tothe  watew  of  surrouml- 
ing  sea,  the  number  of  organic  beings  is  iudceil 
infinite.     ' 

(-'hamisso  has  described  the  natural  history  of  Romau- 
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roff,  a  lagoon  island  in  the  Rulack  Archipelago.  The 
iiumlier  and  kind  of  jiroductions  there  is  very  nearly 
thc  same  witli  those  here.  ( ►ne  small  lizard  was  seen  : 
wading  birds  (NumeninsandScolnjiax)  were  numerous, 
;iud  vt-ry  tame.  Of  plants,  he  states  there  were  nine- 
teen s|)eL'ies  ^including  one  fern) ;  and  some  of  them 
are  the  same  species  with  those  I  collected  here, 
although  on  an  island  situated  in  a  different  ocean. 

These  strips  of  laud  are  raised  only  to  that  height, 
to  which  tiie  siirf  can  throw  fragments,  and  the  wind 
heap  uj)  sand.  Their  protection  is  due  to  the  outward 
and  hit(?ral  increase  of  the  reef,  which  thus  breaks  the 
sea.  The  us])eet  and  constitution  of  these  islets  at 
nuce  call  up  tlie  idea,  that  the  land  and  the  ocean  ai-e 
here  struggling  for  mastery  ;  although  terra  tirma  has 
obtained  a  footing,  the  denizens  of  the  other  element 
think  their  claim  at  least  equal.  In  every  part  one 
meets  hermit-crabs  of  more  than  one  species,  caiTyiiig 
on  their  backs  the  houses  they  have  stolen  from  the 
neighbouring  beach.  The  large  claws  or  pincers  of 
some  of  these  crabs  are  most  beautifully  adapted,  when 
<lr!iwu  back,  to  form  an  operculum  to  the  shell,  whicli 
is  nearly  as  perfect  as  the  proper  one  that  Injlonged  to 
the  original  molluscous  animal.  I  was  assured,  and  as 
fur  as  my  observations  went  it  was  confirmed,  that 
there  are  certain  kinds  of  these  hermits,  which  always 
use  certain  kinds  only  of  old  shells.  <  >ver-head,  the 
trees  are  occupied  by  numbers  of  gannets,  frigate- 
birds,  and  terns.  From  the  many  nests  and  smell  of 
the  atmosphere,  this  might  be  called  a  sea-rookery. 
Tlie  gannets,  sitting  on  their  rude  nests,  look  at  an  in- 
truder with  a  stupid,  yet  angry  air.  The  noddies,  as 
their  name  expresses,  an-  silly  little  creatures.  But 
there  is  one  charming  bird  ;  it  is  a  small  and  snow- 
white  tern,  which  smoothly  hovers  at  the  distance  of 
an  arm's  length  from  your  head  ;  its  large  black  eye 
scanning  with  quiet  curiosity  your  expression.  Little 
imagination  is  required  to  fancy,  that  so  light  and 
delicate  a  body  must  l>e  tenanted  by  some  wandering 
fairy  spirit. 

Sunday,  April  Zrd. — After  service  I  acccuipanieu 
Captain  Fitzroy  to  the  settlement,  situated  at  the 
distance  of  some  miles,  on  a  point  thickly  scattered 
over  with  tall  cocoa-nut  trees.  Captain  Eoss  anil  Mr. 
Liesk  lived  in  a  large  barn-like  house,  open  at  both 
ends,  and  lined  with  mats  made  of  woven  bark.  The 
liouses  of  the  Malays  are  arranged  along  the  shore  of 
the  lagoon.  The  whole  place  had  rather  a  desolate 
aspect,  because  there  were  no  gardens  to  show  the  signs 
of  care  and  cultivation.  The  natives  belong  to  diflfereut 
islands  in  the  Ea.st  Indian  Archipelago,  but  all  speak 
the  same  language  :  we  saw  inhabitants  of  Borneo, 
Celebes,  Java,  and  Sumatra,  In  the  colour  of  their 
skin  they  resemble  the  Tahitians,  nor  do  they  widely 
ditfer  from  them  in  form  of  features.  Some  of  the 
women,  however,  showed  a  good  deal  of  the  Chinese 
character,  I  liked  both  their  general  expression  and 
the  sound  of  their  voices.  They  appeared  poor,  and 
their  houses  were  destitute  of  furniture ;  but  it  was 
evident,  from  the  plumpness  of  the  little  children,  that 
cocoa-n\its  and  turtle  afford  no  bad  sustenance. 

On  this  island  the  wells  are  situated  from  which 
ships  obtain  water.  At  first  sight  it  appeaVs  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  fresh  water  should  regiUiirly 
ebb  and  flow  with  the  usual  tide.  We  must  believe 
that  the  compressed  sand  or  porous  coral  rock  acts 
like  a  sponge  ;  and  that  the  rain  water  which  falls  on 
the  ground  being    specifically  lighter  than  the   salt 


merely  floats  on  its  surface,  ;ind  is  subject  to  the  .same 
movements.  Then' can  lie  no  actual  attraction  between 
salt  and  fresh  water,  and  the  si)ongy  texture  must  tend 
to  prevent  all  admixture  from  slight  disturbances.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  foundation  consi.sts  only  oJ 
loose  fragments,  upon  a  well  being  dug,  salt  or  brackish 
water  enters  ;  of  whicii  fact  we  saw  an  instance  on  this 
same  island. 

After  dinner  we  stayed  to  see  a  half-snpei-stitious 
scene  acted  by  the  Malay  woiiitm.  They  dress  a  largo 
wooden  spoon  in  garments,  carry  it  to  the  grave  of  a 
dead  man,  and  tlun,  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  they  pre- 
tend it  becomes  inspired,  and  v,-ili  dance  and  jump 
about.  After  the  proper  preparations,  the  spoon  held 
by  two  women  became  convulsed,  and  danced  in  good 
time  to  the  song  of  the  surrounding  children  and 
women.  It  was  a  most  foolish  spectacle,  but  IVIr. 
Liesk  maintained  that  I'lany  of  the  Malays  lielieved  in 
its  spiritual  movement.  The  dance  did  not  conniience. 
till  the  moon  had  risen,  and  it  wus  well  worth  remain- 
ing to  behold  her  bright  globe  so  quietly  sliiu-'i.g 
through  the  long  arms  of  the  cocoa-nuts,  as  they  waved 
in  the  evening  breeze.  These  scenes  of  the  tropics  are 
in  themselves  so  delicious,  that  they  almost  equal  tho.se 
dearer  ones  to  which  we  arc  bound  by  each  best  feeling 
of  the  mind. 

The  next  day  I  employed  myself  in  examining  tho 
very  interesting  yet  simple  structure  and  origin  of 
these  islands.  The  water  being  unusually  smooth  I 
waded  in  as  fai'  as  the  living  mounds  of  coral,  on  which 
the  swell  of  the  oi)en  sea  breaks.  In  some  of  the 
gullies  and  hollows  there  were  beautiful  green  and 
other  coloured  fishes,  and  the  forms  and  tints  of  many 
of  the  zoophytes  wi're  admirable.  It  is  excusalile  to 
grow  enthusiastic  over  the  infinite  numb(TS  of  organic 
beings  with  which  the  sea  of  the  tropics,  so  prodigal 
of  life,  teems  ;  yet  I  must  confess  I  think  those  natu- 
ralists who  have  described  in  well-known  words  the 
submarine  grottoes  decked  with  a  thousand  beauties, 
have  indulged  in  rather  exuberant  language. 

A2yril  Gth. — I  accompanied  Captiiin  Fitzroy  to  an 
island  at  the  he. id  of  the  lagoon  :  the  channel  was  ex- 
ceedingly intricate,  winding  through  fields  of  delicately 
branched  corals.  We  saw  several  turtle,  and  two 
boats  were  then  employed  in  catching  them.  The 
method  is  rather  curious:  tho  water  is  .so  clear  and 
shallow,  tlifit  although  at  first  a  turtle  quickly  dives 
out  of  sight,  yet  in  a  canoe,  or  boat  under  sail,  the 
pursuers  after  no  very  long  cha.se  come  up  to  it.  A 
man  standing  ready  in  the  bows,  at  this  moment 
dashes  through  the  water  uimn  the  turtle's  back  ; 
then  clinging  with  both  hantls  by  the  shell  of  its 
neck,  he  is  carried  away  till  the  animal  becomes 
exhausted  and  is  secured.  It  was  quite  an  interesting 
cha.se  to  see  the  two  boats  thus  doubling  about,  and  the 
men  dashing  into  the  water  trying  to  seize;  their  prey. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  higoon,  we 
crossed  the  narrow  islet  and  found  a  great  surf  breaking 
on  the  windward  coast.  I  can  hardly  explain  tho 
cause,  but  there  is  to  my  mind  a  considerable  degree 
of  grandeur  in  the  view  of  the  outer  shores  of  the.se 
lagoon  islands.  There  is  a  simplicity  in  the  barrier- 
like beach,  the  margin  of  green  bushes  and  tall  cocoa- 
nuts,  the  solid  flat  of  coral  rock,  strewed  here  and 
there  with  great  fragments,  and  the  line  of  furious 
breakers,  all  rounding  away  towards  either  hand.  The 
ocean  throwing  its  waters  over  the  broail  reef  appears 
an  invincible,  all-powerful  enemy,  yet  we  see  it  resisted 
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iiiiil  ('\i'ii  conqiirretl  liy  mcMii.-.  wliicli  at  first  seem  most 
weak  iiml  imHicient. 

It  is  not  that  tlii'  ocpiiii  siiares  tin-  rock  of  coral  ; 
tlie  ijrcat  frau'iiiciits  scattorcil  over  tlio  reef,  and  ai'oi- 
iimlatt'd  oil  tiie  ln'at-li,  ■whence  tlu' tall  cocoa-nut  spriiij^fs, 
])laiulv  liespeak  the  unrelciitinj,'  jiowur  of  iis  waves. 
N'or  lire  there  iiny  periods  of  repose  ,:,Tiintod.  Tlic 
loui,' swell,  causeil  liy  the  },'entle  Imt  steady  action  of 
the  ti'ade-wind  always  blowing  in  oiu^  direction  over  a  si 
wide  area,  causes  breakers,  wliicii  even  exceed  in 
violence  those  of  our  temperate  I'egions,  and  which 
never  ceiise  to  ru,L,'e.  It  is  iin)iossil)lc  to  behold  these 
Nvaves  without  feeling  a  conviction  that  an  island, 
though  built  of  the  hardest  rock,  let  it  be  por|ihyry, 
granite,  or  quartz,  would  ultii'.iatcly  yield  and  be  de- 
molished by  such  irresistible  forces.  Yet  these  low, 
insignilicant  coi'al  islets  stand  and  are  victorious:  for 
here  another  power,  as  antagonist  to  the  former,  takes 
part  in  the  contest.  The  organic  forces  separate  the 
atoms  of  carbonate  of  lime  one  i>y  onefmni  the  foaming 
breakers,  and  unite  theiu  into  a  .symmetrical  struc- 
tmv.  Let  the  Inirricane  tear  up  its  thousand  huge 
fragments;  yet  what  will  this  tell  against  the  accu- 
nudated  labour  of  myriads  of  architects  at  work  night 
and  day,  month  after  mouth.  Thus  do  we  .see  the  soft 
and  gelatinous  body  of  a  polyjjus,  through  the  agejicy 
of  the  \ital  laws,  coiKpu'ring  the  great  meclianical 
power  of  the  Avaves  of  an  ocean,  which  m'ither  the  art 
of  man,  nor  the  inanimate  works  of  nature  could  suc- 
cessfully resist. 

We  did  not  return  on  board  till  late  in  the  evening, 
as  we  stayed  some  time  in  the  lago(ni  collecting  speci- 
mens of  the  giant  Chama,  and  hioking  at  the  coral 
fields.     Near  the  head  of  the  lagoou    i   was  much  sur- 
prised to   lind  a  wide  area,  considerably  more  than  a 
inile  square,  coveri'd  with  a  forest  of  branching  coral, 
which,   though  standing    u]iright,    was  all   dead  ami 
rotten.     At  first  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
tht?  cause ;  afterwards  it  occurred  to  mo  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  following  I'ather  curious  combination  of 
circumstances.      It  should,  however,   first  be  stated, 
that  corals  are  never  able  to  survive  even  a  short  ex- 
posure in  the  air  to  the  sun's  rays,  so  that  their  upward 
limit  of  growth  is  determined  by  that  of  lowest  water 
at  spring  tides.     It  a]ipears  from  some  old  charts,  that 
the  long  island  to  windward   was  formerly  separated 
by  wide  channels  into  several  i.slets ;  this  liict  is  like- 
wise indicated  by  the  less  age  of  the  trees  in  certain 
jiortioiis.     Under  this  former  condition  of  the  reef,  a 
strong  breeze,  by  throwing  more  water  over  the  barrier,  i 
would   tend  to  raise  the  level  of  the  lagoon.     Now  it  j 
acts  in  a  directly  contrary  uuumer  ;  for  the  water,  not  , 
only  is  not  increased  by  currents  from  the  outside,  but . 
is  blown  outwards  by  the  force  of  the  wind.     Hence,  | 
it  is  observed,   that   the  tides  near  the  head  of  the  i 
lagoon  do  not  rise  so  high  duiing  strong  breezes  as  on 
ordiuaiy  occasions.      This  dillercnce  of  level,  although  i 
no  doubt  very  small,  has,  I  believe,  caused  the  tleath  of  i 
those  coral  groves,  which,  under  the  former  condition  1 
of  things,  had  attained  the  utmost  possible  limits  of ; 
upward  growth. 

IL  i 

llorLDtn   o\  A   Coral   Island  — Gbbat  Cbab  —  Stinoino  I 
CoBAis  —  .'^TurcTunE  ov   Laooox    ISLixns  —  E>-CIliOLISO  i 

AMI)    HAKBIIMt  KjIEFS.  ! 


A   FEW  miles  north  of  ICeeling   there    is    another 
small  lagoon  island,  the  centre  of  whieii  is  nearly  tilled 


up.  Cajitain  lioss  foun<l  in  tho  conglonierato  of  tht 
outer  coast  a  well-rounded  fragini'iit  of  greenstone, 
rathiT  larger  than  a  man's  head  ;  he  and  tlie  men  with 
him  were  so  much  .surjirised  at  thi.s,  that  they  brought 
it  aw.iy  and  ])reserved  it  as  a  curicsity.  The  occurrence 
of  this  one  stone,  where  every  other  jiarticle  of  matter  is 
calcareous,  cei'tainly  is  very  ini/zling.  The  i.sland  has 
.scaicely  ever  been  visited,  nor  is  it  probable  that  a 
lip  had  been  wrecked  there.  From  the  absence  of 
any  better  explanation,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  must  have  come  there  entangled  in  the  roots  of  some 
large  tree  :  when,  however,  I  considered  tlie  gi-eat 
distance  from  the  nearest  land,  the  combination  of 
chances  against  a  stone  thus  being  entangled,  tho  tive 
wa.slied  into  tlu'  sea,  floated  so  far,  then  hiiided  safely, 
and  the  stone  finally  so  embedded  as  to  .allow  of  its 
discovery,  I  was  almost  ashamed  of  imagining  a  means 
of  transjiort  so  improbable.  It  was  therefore  with 
great  interest  that  J  found  Cliamisso,  the  justly  distin- 
guished naturalist  who  ai'coinpanied  Kotzebuc,  stating 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  }iadack  Arehi|)elago,  a  group 
of  lagoon  islands  in  the  mid.st  of  the  Pacific,  obtained 
stones  for  sharpening  their  instruments  by  searching 
the  roots  of  trees  which  are  cast  upon  the  beach.  It 
will  be  evident  that  this  must  liiivo  happened  several 
timeSj  since  laws  have  been  established  that  such  stones 
belong  to  tjie  chief,  .and  a  punishment  is  inflicted  on  any 
(me  who  a'ttcmpts  to  defraud  him  of  this  right.  When 
the  isolated  jiosition  of  these  small  islands  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  ocean — their  givat  distance  from  any  land 
excepting  that  of  coral  formation,  a  fact  well  attested 
by  the  value  which  the  inhabitants,  who  are  such  bold 
navigators,  attach  to  a  stone  of  any  kind — and  the 
slowness  of  tho  currents  of  the  open  sea  are  all  con.si- 
dere<l,  the  occurrence  of  pebbles  thus  transported  does 
ap])ear  N\onderful.  Stones  may  often  be  thus  trans- 
ported ;  and  if  tlu!  island  on  which  they  are  stranded 
is  constructed  of  any  other  substanci;  beside  coral,  they 
would  scareelyattract  atti'ution,  and  their  origin  at  least 
would  never  have  been  guessed.  Moreover,  this  agency 
may  long  escape  di.scovery  from  the  probability  of  trees, 
especially  those  loaded  wth  stones,  floating  lieneath. 
the  surface.  In  the  channels  of  Terra  del  Fuego  large 
quantities  of  drift  timber  are  cast  upon  the  beach,  yet 
it  is  extremely  rare  to  meet  a  tree  swimming  on  the 
water.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  water-logged  wood 
might  be  transported,  when  floating  close  to  the  l)ottom, 
and  occasionally  even  just  touching  it.  The  knowledge 
of  any  result  which  (with  sutiicieut  time  allowed)  can 
be  ])roduced  by  causes,  though  appearing  infinitely  im- 
])robable,  is  valuable  to  the  geologist,  for  ho  by  his 
creed  deals  with  centuries  and  thousands  of  years,  as 
otluTs  do  with  minutes.  If  a  few  isolated  stones  are 
discovered  in  a  mass  of  fine  sedimentary  strata,  it  can- 
not, after  the  above  facts,  be  considered  as  very  im- 
ju'obabie  that  they  may  have  been  drifted  there  by  the 
floating  timber  of  a  former  epoch. 

During  another  day  I  visited  Horsburg  and  West 
Island.  In  the  latter,  tho  veget{iti(ui  was  perhajis  more 
luxuriant  than  in  any  other  part.  The  cocoa-nut  trees 
generally  grow  separate,  but  here;  tho  young  ones 
flourished  beneath  their  tall  parents,  and  formed  with 
their  long  and  curved  fronds  the  most  shady  arbours. 
Those  idono  who  have  tried  it  know  how  delicious  it  is 
to  be  seated  in  such  shadt^  and  drink  the  cool  pleasant 
fluid  of  the  cocoa-nut,  which  hangs  in  great  bunches 
close  by.  In  this  island  there  is  a  large  bay  or  little 
lagoon,  composed  of  the  finest  white  sand  :  it  is  quite 
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level,  atid  is  only  covcriMl  liv  tin;  tidi-  :it  liiL,'li  water  : 
from  tliis  large  hay  siiialliT  cri'eks  iieiieti-atcil  tlie  mii- 
roumliii;;  w.mds.  T"  see  a  field  of  ■^littcriii','  sand, 
i(|)resentiiig  water,  and  around  the  border  of  wliieh 
the  eoeoa-nut  trees  extended  tlieir  tall  and  waving 
trunks,  formed  a  singular  and  very  pretty  view. 

1  will  now  brielly  njention  a  fuw  zoological  oliserva- 
tions  which  I  made  during  our  stay  at  these  islands. 
I  have  before  alluiled  to  a  erab  which  lives  on  the  cocoa- 
nuts  ;  it  is  very  eouimon  on  all  parts  of  the  ilry  land, 
and  grows  to  a  monstrous  size.  It  is  closely  allied  or 
identical  with  Ijirijos  IcUro.  ThLs  crab  has  its  front 
pairof  legs  terminated  by  very  strong  and  heavy  ])incers, 
and  the  last  pair  by  othei's  which  are  narrow  and  weak. 
It  would  at  first  be  thought  quite  iin])ossiblo  for  a  crab 

1  u]ien  a  strong  cocoa-nut  covered  with  the  husk  ;  Init 
Mr.  Liesk  as.sures  me  he  has  repeatedly  seen  the  opera- 
tion etlected.  The  crab  begins  by  tearing  the  husk, 
tiliro  by  tibre,  and  always  from  that  end  under  which 
the  three  eye-holes  arc  situated;  when  this  is  com- 
pleted, tlu^  erab  commences  hammering  with  its  heavy 
claws  on  one  of  these  eye-holes,  till  an  opening  is  m.ide. 
Then  turning  round  its  body,  by  the  aid  of  its  posterior, 
and  narrow  pair  of  pincers,  it  extracts  the  white  albumi- 
nous substance.  I  think  this  is  as  curious  a  case  of 
instinct  a."<  ever  I  heard  of,  and  likewise  of  adaptation 
in  structure  between  two  objects  apparently  so  remot<^ 
ti'om  each  other  in  the  scheme  of  nat\n-e  as  the  erab 
and  a  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  Birgos  is  diurnal  in  its 
habits,  but  every  night  it  is  said  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
sea,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  moistening  its  branchiae. 
The  young  are  likewise  hatched,  and  live  for  some  time, 
on  the  coast.  These  crabs  inhabit  deep  burrows,  which 
they  excavate  beneath  the  roots  of  trees ;  and  here 
they  accumulate  surprising  quantities  of  the  picked 
fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  husk,  on  which  they  rest  as  on 
a  bed.  The  Malays  sometimes  take  advantage  of  their 
labour,  by  collecting  the  course  fibrous  substance  and 
nsing  it  as  junk.  These  crabs  are  very  good  to  eat  ; 
moreover,  under  the  tail  of  the  larger  ones  there  is  a 
great  mass  of  fat,  which  when  melted  sometimes  yields 
as  much  as  a  quart  bottle  full  of  limpid  oil.  It  has 
been  stated  by  some  authoi"3  that  the  Jiinios  latro 
crawl  up  the  cocoa-nut  trees  for  the  purpose  of  stealing 
the  nuts :  I  very  much  doubt  the  possibility  of  this ; 
but  with  the  Pandanus  the  task  wonld  be  very  much 
easier.  I  nndei-stood  from  ]SIr.  Liesk  that  on  these 
islands  tlie  Birgos  lives  only  on  the  nuts  which  fall  to 
the  ground. 

I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  to  find  two  species  of 
coral  of  the  genus  Millejwra,  possessed  of  the  projierty 
ofsthiging.  The  stony  branccs  or  ]ilates,  wlien  taken 
fresh  from  the  water,  have  a  harsh  feel,  and  are  not 
slimy,  alihmigh  jjossessing  a  strong  and  disixgrceable 
odour.  The  stinging  prcjperty  .seems  to  vary  within 
cei-tuin  limits  in  different  specimens:  when  a  piece  was 
pressed  or  rubbed  on  the  tender  skin  of  the  face  or 
arm,  a  pricking  sensation  was  generally  caused,  which 
came  on  after  the  interval  of  a  second,  and  lasted  only 
for  a  short  time.  One  day,  however,  by  merely  touch- 
ing my  face  with  one  of  tho  branches  the  pain  was 
instantaneous;  it  increased  as  usual  after  a  few  seconds, 
and  remaining  sharp  for  some  minutes,  was  perceptible 
for  half  an  hour  afterwards.  The  sensation  was  as  liad 
as  that  from  a  nettle,  but  more  like  that  caused  by  the 
Portuguese  man-of-war  {I'hysalia).  Little  red  s|)ots 
were  produced  on  the  tender  skin  of  the  arm,  which 
appeared  as  if  they  would  luive  formed  watery  pustules, 


but,  did  not.  The  eiii'uiii-tanee  of  thl-^  stinging  i)ro- 
l>erty  is  not  new,  though  it  ]i:i>  scarcely  been  sulliciently 
remarked  on.  .M.  'v*uoy  mentions  it,  and  1  have  heard 
of  stinging  coimIs  in  the  West  Indies.  In  (he  ILi^t 
Indian  Sea  a  stinging  sea-weed  also  is  found. 

Tlier<  was  another  and  i[uite  distiii't  kiinl  of  cor.il. 
which  was  remarkable  tVoni  the  change  of  colour,  which 
it  underwent  shortly  after  doiith;  when  alive  it  was  ol 
a  honey-yellow,  but  .some  hours  after  lieing  taken  out 
of  water,  it  became  as  lilack  as  ink.  1  may  just  men- 
tion, as  pai  tly  I'onnected  with  the  above  snljjeets,  that 
ther<'  are  hero  two  sjiecies  offish,  of  the  gen\is  Sparus, 
which  <'xelusively  feed  on  coral.  Both  an;  eolnmcd  of 
a  splendi<l  bluish-green,  one  living  invariably  in  tlie 
lagoon,  and  the  other  amongst  the  outer  biiakers. 
-Mr.  Liesk  assured  us  tb:it  lie  had  repeatedly  s,:iii  whole 
shoals  grazing  with  their  strong  bony  jaws  on  the 
tops  of  the  eoral  ln'anches.  I  opened  the  intistinesof 
several,  and  found  them  distended  with  a  yellowi-h 
c.ilcareous  m,'ttt<'r.  These  fish,  together  with  the  litho- 
lih.'igous  shells  and  the  nereiilous  animals,  which  perfo- 
rate every  block  of  dead  coral,  must  be  very  efiieieni 
agents  in  producing  the  finest  kind  of  m\ul,  ;ind  tiiis, 
when  derived  from  such  materials,  ajipcars  to  be  the 
same  with  chalk. 

April  12lh, — In  the  morning,  v.e  stood  out  of  the 
Lagoon.  I  am  glad  we  have  visited  these  islands  : 
such  formations  surely  raidc  high  amongst  the  wonderful 
objects  of  this  World.  It  is  not  a  woudi'r,  v.-hieh  at 
first  strikes  the  eye  of  the  body,  but  rather,  .'ifter  rellec- 
tion,  the  eye  of  reason.  We  feel  surjiriserl,  when  travel- 
lers relate  accounts  of  the  vast  extent  of  certain  ancient 
I'uins  ;  but  how  bitterly  insignificant  are  the  greatest  of 
these,  when  conqiared  to  the  pile  of  stone  here  accumu- 
lated by  the  work  of  various  minute  iinimals.  Through- 
out the  whole  group  of  islands,  every  single  atom,  even 
from  the  smallest  ])article  to  large  fiMgmcnts  of  rock, 
beai's  the  stamp  of  having  been  subjccte<l  to  Vin;  power 
of  organic  arrangement.  Captain  Fitzroy,  at  the 
distance  of  but  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
sounded  with  a  line  7200  feet  long,  and  found  no  bottom. 
This  island  is,  therefore,  a  lofty  submarine  mountain, 
which  ha.s  a  gi-eater  inclination  than  even  those  of  vol- 
canic origin  on  the  land.  I  will  now  give  a  sketch  of 
the  general  results  at  which  I  have  arrived,  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  various  classes  of  reefs,  which  occui' 
scattered  over  such  large  spaces  of  the  intertropical 
seas. 

The  firet  consideration  to  attend  to  is,  that  every 
observation  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  those  lamel- 
I  liform  corals,  which  are  the  efficient  agents  in  form- 
!  ing  a  reef,  cannot  live  at  any  consideraMo  deiitli. 
As  far  as  I  have  personally  seen,  I  judge  of  this  from 
carefully  examining  the  impressions  on  the  soundings, 
which  were  taken  by  Captain  Fitzroy  at  Keeling 
Island  close  outside  the  breakers,  and  from  some  others 
which  I  obtained  at  tlie  Mauritius.  At  a  ilejith  under 
ten  fathoms,  the  arming  eame  up  as  clean  as  if  it  had 
been  dropped  on  a  carpet  of  thick  turf;  but  as  the 
depth  incrcdsed,  tlie  particles  of  sand  brought  up  lie- 
came  more  and  more  nuraeroua,  until,  at  last,  it  was 
evident  the  bottom  consisted  of  a  smooth  layer  of 
calcareous  sand,  interrupted  only  at  intiTvals  by  shelves, 
eomjiosed  probably  of  dead  coral  rock.  To  carry  on 
the  analogy,  the  blades  of  grass  grew  thinner  and 
thinnei",  till  at  last  the  soil  wa.s  so  sterile,  that  uothuig 
sprung  from  it. 

As  hmg  as  no  facts,  lieyond  those  relating  to  tlie 
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structure  ot'liii.'"iJn  isl.inils  were  known,  so  as  to  cstablisli 
some  more  cc)iii]iie]ieiisivo  tlicoiy,  tlie  liclief  tl'ut  corals 
constructed  tlicir  liabitations,  or,  s|K'ukiiij;  more  cor- 
rectly, tlicir  skfletons.  on  the  circular  crests  of  siibma- 
rine  craters,  was  liot  1 1  iuLfcnious  and  very  plausililo.  Yit 
the  sinuous  margin  of  some,  as  in  the  Radack  Islands 
of  Kot/ebue,  one  of  which  is  tifty-two  miles  long,  by 
twenty  broad,  and  the  narrowness  of  others,  as  in  Bow 
I.-Iand  (of  whicii  tliere  is  a  ciiart  ou  a  large  scale, 
forming  ])art  uf  the  admirable  labo\ir>  of  Captain 
Beecliey),  must  have  --tartled  everyone  who  considered 
tliis  subject. 

The  very  general  --urpriM'  of  all  those  who  have 
lii'held  lagoon  islands,  has  perhaps  been  one  chief  cause 
why  other  reefs,  of  an  erpially  curious  structure,  have 


been  almost  overlooked  :  1  alhulo  to  the  encircling 
reefs.  W('  will  tak<',  as  an  instance,  Vanikoio,  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  shipwreck  of  La  I'eyrouse. 
(.SVe  |i.  10;).)  Th«- nof  there  runs  at  the  clistaneo  of 
nearly  two,  and  in  -onie  parts  three  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  channel  having  n 
general  depth  between  thirty  and  forty  fathoms,  and, 
in  one  part,  no  less  than  fifty,  or  three  hundred  feet. 
Externally,  the  ri'ef  rises  from  au  ocean  profoundly 
deep.  (Jan  anything  be  more  singular  than  this  struc- 
ture t  It  i.s  analogous  to  that  of  a  lagoon,  but  with  au 
island  standing,  like  a  picture  in  its  frame,  in  thi' 
middle.  A  fring<'  of  low  alluvial  land  in  these  cases 
generally  surrounds  the  base  of  the  mountains;  this, 
covered  by  the  most  beautiful  ]productions  of  a  tropical 
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land,  backed  by  the  abinipt  mountains  and  fronted  by  a 
lake  of  smooth  water,  only  separated  from  the  dark 
waves  of  the  ocean  by  a  line  of  breakers,  form  the 
elements  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Tahiti — so  well 
called  the  Queen  of  Islands.  We  cannot  suppose  these 
encircling  reefs  are  based  on  an  external  crater,  for  the 
central  mass  sometimes  consists  of  primary  rock,  or  on 
any  accumulation  of  sedimentary  deposits,  for  the  reefs 
follow  indifferently  the  island  itself,  or  its  submarine 
prolongation.  Of  this  latter  ca.se  there  is  a  grand  in- 
stance in  New  Caledonia,  where  the  reefs  extend  no 
less  than  140  miles  beyond  the  island. 

The  great  Barrier  which  fronts  the  N.E.  co.^st  of 
Australia,  forms  a  third  class  of  roef.  It  is  described 
by  Flinders  as  having  a  length  of  nearly  one  thousand 


miles,  and  as  running  jiarallel  to  the  shore,  at  a  dia*-ance 
of  between  tw^  'ty  and  thirty  miles  from  it,  and,  in 
some  pai'ts,  even  of  fifty  and  seventy.  The  great  arm 
of  the  sea  thus  included,  has  a  usual  dejith  of  between 
ten  and  twenty  fathoms,  but  this  increases  towards  on« 
end  to  forty  and  even  sixty.  This  probably  is  both 
the  grandest  and  most  extraordinary  reef  n<jw  existing 
in  any  part  of  the  world. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  reef  itself  in  the  three 
classes,  namely,  lagoon,  encircling,  and  barrier,  agrees 
in  structure,  even  in  the  most  minute  details;  but 
these  I  have  not  space  here  even  to  allude  to.  The 
ditl'erence  entirely  lies  in  the  absence  or  presence  of 
neighbouring  land,  and  the  relative  jjosition  which  the 
reefs  bear  to  it.     In  the  two  last-mentioned  classes, 
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their  is  one  difliculty  in  undertaking  tlieir  origin, 
which  must  1)U  jioiutcd  ciut.  Since  the  time  of  Dain- 
pier,  it  hus  liocii  irniarlied,  that  liigli  hmd  and  deep 
seas  go  together.  Now  when  wc  see  a  nunilier  u{ 
iuountaiui>us  islands  coming  abruptly  down  to  the  sea- 
shore, wo  must  su])pose  the  strata  of  which  they  are 
conijiosed  are  continued  with  nearly  the  same  inclina- 
tion lieiieath  the  water.  15ut,  iu  such  cases,  where 
tlie  reef  is  distant  several  miles  from  the  coast,  it  will 
lie  evident,  upon  a  little  consideration,  that  a  line 
drawn  peri)endic<dariy  from  its  outer  edge  down  to  the 
solid  rock  on  which  the  reef  nuist  be  based,  very  i'ar 
exceeds  that  small  limit  at  which  the  ethcient  lamelli- 
form  eorals  I'xist. 

In  some  parts  of  the  sea,  as  we  shall  hereafter  men- 
tion, reefs  do  oceur  which  I'riuge  rather  than  encircle 
islands — the  distance  from  the  short;  being  so  small, 
where  the  inclination  of  the  land  is  great,  tliat  there 
is  no  diHicultj'  in  understanding  the  growth  of  the 
coral.  Even  v.i  tliese  "  fringing"'  reefs,  as  I  shall  call 
them  in  eontiadistinctiou  to  the  "  encircling,"'  the  reef 
is  r.ot  attached  ipiite  close  to  the  shore.  This  appears 
to  be  the  rcsidt  of  two  causes  :  namely,  first,  that  the 
water  inuuediately  adjoining  the  l)eaeh  is  rendered 
turbid  by  the  surf,  and  therefore  injurious  to  all  zoo- 
phytes; aud,  secondly,  that  the  larger  and  efficient 
kinds  only  flourish  on  the  outer  edge  amidst  the 
breakers  of  the  open  sea.  Tlic  shallow  space  between 
the  skirting  reef  and  the  shore  lias,  however,  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  from  the  deep  channel, siiuilarlysitui-ted 
with  respect  to  those  of  the  encircling  order. 

Having  thus  specified  the  several  kinds  of  reefs, 
which  diller  iu  their  forms  and  relative  position  with 
regard  to  the  neighbouring  land,  but  which  are  most 
closely  similar  iu  all  other  respects  (as  I  could  show  if 
I  had  s|>ace),  it  will,  I  think,  lie  allowed  that  uo  expla- 
nation can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  include  the 
whole  series.  The  theory  svliich  I  would  ofl'er,  is  simply, 
that  as  the  hmd  with  the  attached  reefs  subsides  very 
gradually  from  the  action  of  subterranean  causes,  the 
coral-building  polypi  soon  raise  again  their  solid  masses 
to  the  level  of  the  water  :  but  not  so  with  the  laud  ; 
each  inch  lost  is  irreclaimably  gone ; — as  the  whole 
gradually  sinks,  the  water  gains  foot  by  foot  <m  the 
shore,  till  the  last  and  highest  peak  is  finally  sub- 
merged, 

in. 

Gknthai,  Proofs  op  SuiisinrNCi:  T\  the  Pacific — Theouy 
or  liAOooN  Islands  CArsro  by  Siusidicnce  of  tur  Land — 
I'Acii'U'  AND  Indian  OcKANs  dividki)  intoai.tkhnate  Abeas 
or  Klkvation  and  SriiaiuKxeu— I'oixrs  or  Kui  ption  mk 
wniiiN  Tin;  Aukas  or  I'.ldvation  — Siu  James  IOmkiison 
'I'knnant  on  ('ouai,  Wr.i.i.s  and  the  Convfusion  or  I^ai.t 
AVateu  into  Fuesu  by  Fii.tiiation  Tuiiouau  Coual. 

Ekfouk  I  explain  this  view  more  in  detail,  I  must 
enter  on  a  few  considerations,  which  I'ciider  such  ehanj^'cs 
of  level  not  improbable.  Indeed,  the  simple  fact  of  a 
large  portion  ot  the  eoiifmeiiL  of  South  America  still 
rising  under  our  eyes,  aud  alfuunding  with  ))roofs  of 
similar  ele\ations  on  a  grander  scale  tluring  the  recent 
period,  takes  away  any  excessive  improbability  of  a 
movement  similar  in  kind,  l)ut  in  an  opposite  direction. 
jilr.  (now  Sir  t'harles)  Lyell,  who  fn-st  suggested  the  idea 
ofa  general  subsidence  with  reference  to  coral  reefs,  has 
remarked  that  the  existence  of  so  small  a  portion  of  laud 
ill  tlio  raeitio,  where  so  many  causes  lioth  ai|Ueous  and 
igneous  tend  to  its  production,  rindera  such  .sinking  of 


tlie  foundation  probable,  Tliere  is,  however,  another 
argument  of  much  greater  weight,  which  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  inconsiderable  ilepth  at  which  corals 
grow.  We  see  large  extents  t)f  ocean,  of  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  in  one  direction  and  several  hundreds 
in  another,  scattered  over  witli  islands,  none  of  which 
rise  to  a  greater  height  than  that  to  Avhich  wavas  can 
throw  fragments,  or  the  wind  heap  up  .sand.  Now  if 
we  leave  out  of  the  question  sul  sidence,  the  foundation 
on  which  these  reefs  are  built  must  iu  every  case  come 
to  the  surface  within  tiiat  small  limit  (we  may  say 
twenty  fathoms)  at  which  corals  can  live.  This  con- 
clusion is  so  extremely  improbable  that  it  may  at  once 
bo  rejected  :  for  iu  what  country  can  there  be  found  a 
broad  aud  grand  range  of  mountains  of  the  same  height 
within  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  ?  But  on  the  idea 
of  subsidence,  the  case  is  at  once  clear  :  as  each  point, 
oue  after  the  other  according  to  its  altitude,  was  sub- 
merged, the  coral  grew  upwards,  aud  formed  the  many 
islets  now  stiinding  at  one  level. 

Having  euJeavoiired  on  general  grounds  not  only  to 
remove  any  extreme  degree  of  improbability  in  the 
belief  of  a  general  subsiilence,  but  likewise  to  show 
that  it  is  almost  necessary  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  a  vast  number  of  reefs  on  one  level,  we  will  now  see 
how  far  the  same  idea  will  apply  to  the  peculiar  con- 
figuratipn  in  the  several  classes.  Let  us  imagine  an 
island  merely  fringed  by  reefs  extending  to  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore ;  iu  Avhich  case,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  there  is  uo  difKcultyin  uuderstanding 
their  structure.  Now  let  this  island  subside  by  a 
series  of  movements  of  extreme  slowness,  the  coral  at 
each  interval  growing  up  to  the  surface.  \Mtliout  the 
aid  of  sections  it  is  not  very  easy  to  follow  out  the 
result,  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  a  reef 
encircling  the  shore  at  a  greater  or  less  distance, 
according  to  the  imiount  of  subsidence,  would  bo  pro- 
duced. If  Ave  riujipose  the  sinking  to  continue,  the 
encircling  island  must,  by  the  submergence  of  the 
central  land  but  upward  grov/th  of  the  ring  of  coral, 
bo  converted  into  a  lagoon  island.  If  wc  take  a  section 
of  some  encircled  island  on  a  true  scale,  as  for  instance 
(Jambier,  which  has  been  so  well  described  by  Cajitain 
Beechey,  we  shall  not  find  the  amount  of  movement 
very  great  which  would  be  necessary  to  change  a  well- 
chiiracterisi'd  encircling  reef  into  as  characteristic  a 
lagoon  islauil. 

It  will  at  once  bo  evident  that  a  coral  reef,  closely 
skirting  the  shoraof  a  continent,  would,  in  like  manner 
after  each  subshlence,  rise  to  the  surface;  the  water, 
however,  always  ciicroaehing  ou  the  land.  Would  not 
a  barrier  reef  necessarily  be  produced,  similar  to  the 
one  extending  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Australia!  It 
is,  indeed,  but  uncoiling  one  of  those  reefs  which  en- 
circle at  a  distance  so  many  islands. 

Thus,  the  three  great  classes  of  I'eef,  lagoon,  encir- 
cling, and  barrii'i",  are  connected  ny  oik;  theory.  It 
will  perhaps  lie  remarki'd,  if  this  be  true,  there  ought 
to  exist  every  intermediate  form  between  a  chisely- 
encircled  and  a  lagoon  island.  Such  foi-ms  octualiy 
occur  in  various  parts  of  tlie  ocean  :  we  have  one,  two, 
or  more  islands  encircled  in  one  reef;  and  of  these  sonif 
are  of  small  proportional  size  to  the  area  enclosed  by 
the  coral  formation  ;  so  that  a  series  of  charts  might 
be  given,  showing  a  gi'iulation  of  character  between  the 
two  classes.  In  New  Caledonia,  where  the  <louble  lino 
of  reef  projects  140  miles  Ix^yond  the  sliind,  wo  may 
imagine  we  see  this  change  in  progress.  At  the  northern 
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«(xtv!>mity,  reefs  occur,  some  of  which  are  of  the  encir- 
cling kind,  and  others  almost  with  the  character  of  true 
lagoon  islands.  The  line  of  reef  which  fronts  the 
whole  Wist  coast  of  this  great  island  has  by  some  been 
called  a  barrier.  It  is  400  rail's  long,  and  may  be  said 
thus  to  form  a  link  between  an  ordinary  encircling 
reef  and  the  great  Australian  barrier. 

I  should,  perhaps,  have  entered  before  into  the  con- 
siilentioii  of  one  apparent  dittlcnlty  in  the  origin  of 
lagoon  islands.  It  may  b(^  said,  granting  the  theory  of 
suli-ident'e,  a  mere  circular  disc  of  coral  would  be 
foriaeil,  and  not  a  ciip-shaped  mass.  In  the  tirst  place, 
even  in  reefs  eloseh'  fringing  the  land  (as  before  re- 
marked), the  corals  do  not  grow  on  the  shore  itself, 
but  leave  a  narrow  channel.  Secondly,  the  strong  and 
vigorous  species  whieli  alone  build  a  solid  reef,  are 
never  found  within  the  lagoon ;  llioy  only  Ho\irish 
amidst  the  foam  of  the  never-tiring  breakers.  Never- 
tlicKss,  the  more  delicatr  corals,  though  checked  by 
several  causes,  such  as  strong  tides  and  deposits  of  sand, 
do  constantly  tend  to  till  up  the  lagoon;  but  the  pro- 
cess must  become  slower  and  slower,  as  the  water  in 
the  shallow  expanse  is  rendered  subject  to  accidental 
iia]iurities,  Acurious  instance  of  this  ha])pened  atKeel- 
iii'^'  Island,  where  a  heavy  tropical  storm  of  rain  killed 
nearly  all  the  fish.  When  the  eoral  at  last  has  till(!d 
lip  till'  lagoon  to  the  height  of  lowest  water  at  s])ring- 
tides,  which  is  the  extrenit!  limit  possible — how,  after- 
wards, is  the  work  to  be  completed  ?  There  is  no  high 
land  whcnc  sediment  can  bo  poured  down ;  and  the 
dark-blue  colour  of  the  ocean  bespeaks  its  purity.  The 
wind,  carrying  calcareous  dust  from  the  outer  coast,  is 
the  only  agent  which  can  l!"ally  convert  the  lagoon 
island  into  solid  land,  and  how  slow  must  this  pro- 
cess be  I 

Subsidence!  of  the  land  must  always  bo  most  diflieult 
to  detect,  excepting  in  countries  long  civilised — for  the 
Tnoveuii'iit  itself  t(!nds  to  conceal  all  evidenct  of  it. 
Nevertheles.s,  at  Keeling  Islanl,  tolerably  conclusive 
evidence  of  such  movement  could  be  observed.  On 
every  side  of  the  lagoon,  in  which  the  wati'r  is  as  tran- 
([ull  as  in  the  most  sheltered  lake,  old  cocoa-nut  trees 
wore  undermined  and  falling.  Captain  Kitzroy  Hke- 
■\viso  pointed  out  to  me  on  the  beach  the  foundation- 
posts  of  a  storehouse,  which  the  inhabitants  said  had 
stood,  seven  years  before,  just  abo\i'  high-water  mark, 
Imt  now  was  daily  washed  by  the  tide.  Upon  asking 
the  people  whether  theye\er  cxpovienoed  eartlnpi.akes, 
they  said,  that  lately  the  island  liad  been  shaken  by  a 
very  bad  one;  and  that  they  remeinbeiod  two  others 
during  the  last  ten  y.^ars,  I  no  longer  doubted  eon- 
eeniiiig  the  cause  which  made  the  trees  fidl,  and  the 
storehouse  to  be  Wiished  by  the  dail}'  tide. 

At  Vanikoro,  the  encircled  island  already  mentioned, 
I  gathered  from  Captain  Dillon's  account,  that  the 
.Tlluvial  land  at  the  foot  of  th(\  mountain  was  very  small 
in  quantity,  the  channel  extremely  deep,  and  the  islets 
on  the  reef  itself,  which  result  fi'om  the  gradual  accu- 
mulation of  fragments,  singularly  fc  •  in  number;  all 
of  which,  together  with  the  wall-lik  sti-ucture  of  the 
reef  both  inside  as  well  as  outsido,  indicated  to  my 
mind  that,  without  doubt,  the  iiiovenients  of  subsidence 
had  lately  been  rapid.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter,  it 
is  stated  that  this  island  is  shaken  by  earthquakes  of 
extreme  violence, 

T  may  here  niontion  a  circumstance,  which,  to  my 
mind,  hiul  the  same  weight  as  positive  (>vi(huice,  though 
hua  iug  ou  luiother  part  of  the  (puistion.  J\J ,  t^uoy,  when 


discussing  iu  general  terms  the  nature  of  coivil  reefs,  gives 
a  description  whieli  is  applicable  only  to  those  which. 
shirting  the  shore,  do  not  reipiire  ,i  foundation  at  ,aiiv 
gr(^ater  depth  than  that  from  which  the  coral-bnilding 
polypi  can  spring.  I  was  at  first  astonished  at  this, 
as  1  knew  he  had  crossed  both  the  Pacific  !ind  Indian 
oceans,  and  must,  as  I  thought,  have  .seen  the  class  of 
wdely-cncircling reefs,  which  indicate  a. subsiding  land. 
He  subsequently  mentions  several  islands  as  instances 
of  his  description  of  the  general  structure  ;  by  a  sin- 
gular chance  the  whole  can  be  shown,  by  his  own 
words,  in  ditTcrent  parts  of  his  account,  to  h.-ive  been 
recently  elevated.  Therefore,  that  which  apjieared  so 
adverse  to  the  theory,  became  as  strong  in  its  con- 
tirmation. 

Continental  elevations,  as  observed  in  South  America 
and  other  parts,  seem  to  .act  over  wide  areas  with  a 
very  uniform  force  ;  we  may  therefore  suppose  that 
continental  subsidences  act  in  a  nearly  similar  manner. 
On  this  assuirtption,  and  taking  on  the  own  hand  l.agoou 
islands,  encircling  and  barrier  reefs,  as  indiaitions  of 
subsidence  ;  and  on  the  other,  raised  shells  and  cor.als, 
together  with  mere  skirting  reefs,  as  our  proof  of  el<>- 
v.ation,  we  may  test  the  truth  of  the  theory — that  their 
configuration  has  been  determined  by  the  kind  of 
subt(."rrancae  movement — by  obsei-ving  wh(;ther  anv 
uniform  results  can  be  obtained,  I  think  it  can  bi> 
shown  that  such  is  the  casr  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree  ;  and  that  certain  laws  may  be  inferred  from 
the  examination,  of  far  more  importance  than  the  mere 
explan.acion  of  theo!'igin  of  the  circular  or  other  kinds 
of  reef 

If  there  had  been  sjiaeo  I  .should  have  made  a  few 
general  remar'cs  before  entering  into  any  detail.  I 
m.aj-,  however,  just  notice  the  remarkable  absence  of 
the  reef-building  polypi  over  certain  wide  areas  within 
tho  ti-opical  sea  :  for  instance,  on  the  whole  west  coast 
of  Ameri<>a,  and,  .is  I  believe,  of  Africa  {{),  and  round 
the  eastern  islands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Altliou"h 
cei'tain  species  of  lainelliform  zoophytes  are  found  on 
the  shores  of  the  latter  islands,  and  though  calcareous 
matter  is  .abundant  to  excess,  yet  reefs  arc  never  formed. 
It  would  appear  that  the  effective  sjiecies  do  not  occur 
there;  of  which  cireumstaneo  T  apprehend  no  expla- 
nation can  be  givi^n,  any  more  than  why  it  has  been 
ordained  that  certain  plants,  as  heaths,  should  be  absent 
from  the  New  World,  although  so  eonnnon  in  the  Old, 

Without  entering  into  any  nn'nute  geographical  de- 
tails, I  must  observe,  that  the  usual  direction  of  tln^ 
island  grou])s  in  the  central  ]iart3  of  the  I'acilie,  is  N,  W, 
and  S.  H.  This  must  bo  noticed,  because  subterranean 
disturbances  are  known  to  follow  the  coa.st  lines  of  the 
land.  Commencing  on  the  shons  of  America,  there 
are  abundant  proofs  that  tlie  greater  part  has  liem 
elevated  within  the  recent  period,  lait  as  c(u\il  reefs  do 
not  occur  there,  it  is  not  immediately  connected  with 
our  present  suliject.  Immediately  a(i joining  ihe  con- 
tinent there  is  an  extent  of  ocean  remarkably  free  from 
islands,  and  where,  of  course,  there  exi.sts  no  possible 
indication  of  any  change  of  level.  We  thiui  come  to 
a  N,W.  by  W.  line  by  dividing  the  open  sea  from  one 
strewed  with  l;igoun  islands,  and  including  tho  two 
lieautifiil  groups  of  encircled  islands  the  Society  and 
(leorgian  Archipelngoos.  This  great  liand  having  a 
length  of  more  than  four  thousand  miles  by  six  liumlred 
broad  must,  according  to  our  view,  bo  an  area  of  subsi- 
dence, Wo  will  at  present  for  convenience  sake  pass  over 
the  space  of  ocean  immediately  adjoining  it,  and  proceed 
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to  the  chain  of  isLimls  including  tlu;  New  Hebrides, 
8i)loiiiiiii,  jind  XfW  Ireland.  Anyone  who  examines 
tlie  <-Iiiirts  of  the  separate  islands  in  the  I'acific,  en- 
,<,Taved  on  a  large  scale,  will  be  struck  with  the  absence 
<if  all  distant  or  encircling  reefs  i-oinid  tliese  groups  : 
yet  it  is  known  tjiat  coral  Dccurs  abundantlj-  chise  in- 
shore. Here  then,  according  to  the  theory,  thei'o  are 
no  [iroofs  of  subsicU'nce  ;  and  in  conformity  to  this  we 
Hnd  in  the  works  of  Forster,  Lesson,  Labillardi6re, 
<,ftioy,  and  ISennett,  constant  allusion  to  tiu'  masses  ot 
tlevated  coral.  Tliese  islands  form,  therefore,  a  well- 
determined  band  of  elevation;  betwi  en  it  and  the 
great  area  of  subsidence  first  mentioned  there  is  abi-oad 
space  of  sea  irregularly  scattered  with  islets  of  all  classes; 
some  with  proofs  of  I'ect'ut  elevation  and  merely  fringed 
Ity  ivefs ;  others  encircled;  auil  some  lagoon  islaiuls. 
One  of  tlie  latter  is  described  by  Captain  Cook  as  a 
grand  circle  of  brcakci's  witjiout  a  singh'  spot  of  land; 
in  this  case  we  may  believe  that  an  ordinary  lagoon 
island  has  been  recently  subnu'i'ged.  Ou  the  otlicr 
liand,  tliere  are  proofs  of  other  lagoon  islands  liaving 
been  lifted  uj>  several  yards  iibovi^  tlie  level  of  tln^  sea, 
but  wliich  still  retain  a  pool  of  salt  water  in  their 
centres.  Tliese  facts  show  an  irregular  action  in  the 
suliterranean  forces;  and  when  we  ivmeinber  that  the 
s)iace  lies  directly  betwi'en  the  well-marked  area  of 
elevation  and  the  enormous  one  of  subsidence,  an 
.•dteriiate  and  irregular  movement  seems  almost 
probable. 

To  tlie  westwaril  of  the  New  ilebritles  line  of  eleva- 
tion we  have  New  Caledonia,  an<l  the  space  included 
between  it  and  the  Australian  barrier,  which  Flinders, 
on  account  of  tlie  number  of  reefs,  proposed  to  call  the 
Coi'allian  Sea.  It  is  liounded  on  two  sides  by  the 
grandest  and  most  extraordinary  r<"efs  in  the  world, 
and  is  likewise  terminated  to  the  northward  by  the 
coast  of  Louisiade, — most  dangerous  on  account  of  its 
distant  reefs.  This,  then,  according  to  our  theory,  is 
an  arcaof  sulisidence.  I  may  here  remark,  that  as  the 
liarrier  is  supposed  to  ))e  produced  l>y  tlie  subsidence 
of  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  it  may  bo  exiiected  that 
any  outlying  islands  wouM  have  formed  lagoon  islands. 
Now  Bligli  and  others  distinctly  state  that  some  of 
the  islands  there  are  precisely  similar  to  the  well-known 
lagoon  islands  in  the  I'aciiii'  ;  there  are  also  encircled 
islanils,  so  that  the  three  classes  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  same  movement  are  thurt!  i'ouud  in  jux- 
taposition ;  as  likewise  liap[pens,  but  in  a  less  evident 
manner,  at  New  Caledonia  and  in  the  Society  Archi- 
pelago. 

The  Now  Hebrides  line  of  islands,  may  be  observed 
to  bend  abruiitly  at  New  ISritain,  thence  to  run  nearly 
east  and  west  ;  and,  lastly,  to  resume  its  former  north- 
west direction  ill  Sumatra  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 
The  tiguro  may  bo  com|)ared  to  the  letter  S  laid  ob- 
li(pn'ly,  but  the  line  is  often  double.  Wo  have  shown 
that  the  southern  part,  as  far  north  as  Now  Ire- 
land, abiainds  with  proofs  of  elevation ;  so  is  it  with 
the  rest.  Since  the  iinie  of  llougainville  every  voyager 
adduces  some  fresh  instance  of  such  changes  thrcmghout 
a  gri!at  part  of  tho  East  Indian  Archipelago.  I  may 
specify  Now  Guinea,  Wageeoo,  Ceram,  Timor,  Java, 
and  Sumatra.  Coral  reefs  are  abundant  in  the  greater 
part  of  these  seas,  but  they  merely  skirt  tho  shores. 
In  the  same  manner  as  wo  have  followed  the  cnr\ed 
lino  of  elevation,  so  may  we  that  of  subsidence.  At 
Keeling  Island,  I  ha\('  aln^ady  mentioned  that  there 
exists  proofs  of  tho  latter  movomcut :  ivud  it  is  a  very 


interesting  circumstance,  that  during  the  last  earth- 
quak(3  by  which  that  island  was  affected,  Sumatra, 
thougli  .distant  nearly  (JOO  miles,  was  violently  shaken. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  there  is  evidence  of  recent  eleva- 
tion on  the  coast  of  the  latter,  one  is  strongly  temjitcd 
to  believe  that  as  cine  end  of  the  lever  goes  up,  the 
other  goes  down  :  that  as  the  East  Im^ian  Archipelago 
rises,  the  bottom  of  the  neighbouring  sea  sinks  and 
carries  with  it  Keeling  Island,  which  wouhl  have  been 
submerged  long  ago  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  wonderful  labours  of  the  reef-building 
polypi. 

As  I  have  remarkwl,  the  islands  in  this  great  Archi- 
jielago  are  only  skirted  with  reefs  ;  and  it  appears  from 
the  statements  of  those  who  have  visited  them,  as  well 
as  from  an  examination  of  the  charts,  that  lagoon  islands 
are  not  fcuuid  there.  This  in  itself  is  remarkable,  Imt 
it  becomes  far  more  so  when  it  is  known,  that  accord- 
ing to  all  accounts  (and  distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Di;  la 
]?cchei)tlieyare  likewise  absent  in  the  West  Indian  Sea, 
wliei'e  coral  is  most  abundant :  now  every  one  is  aware 
of  the  numerous  proof's  of  recent  elevation  in  most  jiarts 
of  that  Archipelago.  Again,  Ehrenberg  has  observed 
that  lagoon  islands  do  not  occur  in  the  Red  Sea :  in 
Lyell's  Geology,  and  in  the  Geographical  Journal,  proofs 
are  gi\en  of  recent  elevation  on  the  shores  of  a  lai'ge 
part  of  that  sea.  Excepting  on  tho  theory  of  the 
form  of  reefs  being  determined  by  the  kind  of  move- 
ment to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  it  is  a  most 
anomalous  eircumstanco  and  wliich  has  never  been 
attempted  to  be  solved,  that  the  lagoon  structure  being 
universal  and  considered  as  characteristic  in  certain 
parts  of  the  ocean,  should  be  entirely  absent  in  others 
of  equal  extent. 

I  may  here  also  just  recal  to  mind  the  cases  of  skirt- 
ing reefs  mentioned  by  M.  Quoy  (to  which  number 
several  others  might  bo  added),  where  proofs  of  ele- 
vation occurred.  Some  general  law  must  determiuo 
the  marked  diUbrcneo  between  reefs  merely  skirting 
the  shore,  and  others  rising  from  a  deep  ocean  in  tliu 
form  of  distant  rings.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that,  with  a  subsiding  movement,  the  first  and  simple 
class  must  necessarily  pass  into  the  second  and  more 
remarkable  structure. 

To  proceed  with  our  examination  :  to  tho  westward 
of  the  prolongation  of  the  line  of  subsidence,  of  wliicl; 
Keeling  Island  is  the  inde.v,  we  have  an  area  of  eleva 
tion.  For  on  tho  northern  end  of  Ceylon,  and  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  India,  elevated  shells  and  corals,  such 
as  now  exist  in  tlie  neighbouring  sea,  have  been  ob- 
served. Again  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Laccadivo,  Maldive,  and  Chagos  line  of  atolls  or  lagoons 
show  a  line  of  subsidence.  The  best  c  acterised  of 
these,  namely,  tho  Maldive  Islands,  exii  nd  in  length 
for  4iS0  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  sixty.  These 
atolls  agree  in  most  respects  with  the  lagoons  of  tlic 
Pacific;  they  dill'er,  however,  in  several  of  them  being 
crowded  together — such  littlo  grou])s  being  separated 
from  other  groups  by  profoundly  deep  channeLs.  Now  it' 
wo  look  in  a  chart,  at  the  prolongation  of  the  reef  towards 
tho  northern  end  of  New  Caledonia,  and  then  eomplctc 
the  v'ork  of  subsidence,  so  as  to  continue  producing  tho 
same  results,  wo  should  have  the  original  reef  broken 
uj)  into  many  patches  :  each  of  which,  from  tho  vig<ir- 
ous  growth  of  coral  on  tho  outside,  wouhl  have  a  con- 
stant teudeiuy  to  I'.ssumo  ft   rounded  form.     Every 
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accidental  bre.ak  in  the  contimiity  of  tlie  first  line 
would  detcnniiio  a  fresh  circle.  In  the  case,  therefore, 
of  the  Low  or  Dangemus  Archipehigo  in  the  Prcifie,  I 
l)elievp  that  the  lac  "jii  islands  were  moulded  round  the 
Hunks  of  so  niiiny  distinct  islands ;  b>it  in  tlie  Mahlivcs, 
that  one  singh^  mountainous  island,  bordered  by  reefs 
iiiid  v<'rv  nearly  of  the  same  actual  figine  and  dimen- 
sions with  New  Caledonia,  foimerly  occii]>ied  that  }>art 
of  the  ocean. 

Lastly,  to  the  extreme  westward,  the  t'oast  o£  Afi-ica 
is  closely  skirted  by  coral  reefs,  and  aceordiny;  to  facts 
stated  in  Cai>tain  Owen's  voyage,  has  probably  been 
uplifted  within  a  recent  pei-iod.  The  sann^  remark 
applies  to  the  northern  part  of  Mailagasear,  ami,  judg- 
ing from  the  reefs  likewise  at  the  Heyelleiles,  >itMated 
on  the  submarine  prolongation  of  that  great  island. 
Between  these  two,  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  lines  of  ele- 
vation,some  lagoon  and  widely-encircleil  island^  indicate 
u  band  of  subsidi^nce. 

When  we  consider  the  absence  both  of  widely- 
encircling  roots  and  lagoon  islands  in  tiie  several  arelii- 
pclag,;es  and  wide  ai'eas,  where  there  are  proofs  of 
elevations  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  converse  cn-e  of 
the  absence  of  such  jiroof  where  reefs  of  tliosp  el;is>es 
do  occur;  together  with  the  juxtaposition  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  produce(l  by  movements  of  the  same  oi'der, 
and  the  symmetry  of  the  whole,  I  think  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult (even  inde]iendently  of  the  explanation  it  offers  of 
the  peculiar  contiguration  uf  <'ach  class),  to  deny  a  great 
jirobability  to  this  theory.  Its  importance,  if  true,  is 
evident ;  b<'cause  we  get  at  one  glance  an  insight  into 
the  system  by  which  the  surface  of  the  land  has  been 
lirokcn  up,  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar,  but  certainly 
tar  less  perfe(?t,  to  what  a  geologist  would  have  done 
who  had  lived  his  ten  thousand  years,  and  kept  a 
record  of  the  passing  changes.  'We  see  the  law  almost 
established,  that  linear  areas  of  great  extent  umlergo 
mnvcmcnts  of  an  astonishing  uniformity,  and  that  the 
bands  of  elevation  and  subsidence  alternate.  8ueh 
plicnomena  at  once  impress  the  mind  with  the  iilea  of 
a  iluid  most  gradually  propelled  onwards,  from  beneath 
one  part  of  the  solid  crust  to  another. 

I  cannot  at  present  do  moi'e  than  allude  to  some  of 
the  results  which  may  bo  deduced  from  these  views. 
If  we  examine  the  points  of  eruption  over  tiie  Pacilie 
and  Indian  Oceans,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  .-ictiir- 
ToJcdiKtes  occur  within  the  arru  of  cJcvalum.  'The 
Asiatic  band'nnist  be  excepted:  inasmuch  as  we  are 
entirely  in  want  of  information  of  all  kinds  resjiectini; 
it.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  great  spaces  sup|>osed 
lo  lie  now  snlisidiijg,  between  the  Iladnck  and  Dangerous 
Archipelagoes,  in  tln^  Corallian  Sea,  and  .■tniong  the 
atolls  which  front  the  west  coast  of  India,  not  one 
occurs.  If  wo  hiok  at  the  clianges  of  level  a.s  a  conso- 
i|ucnce  of  the  propulsion  of  fluid  tnattei  beneath  the 
crust,  as  before  suggested,  then  the  area  t«.  \sliieli  the 
tiirce  is  dircct(!<l  might  bo  expected  to  yield  ni'ire 
I'l'ailily  than  that  whence  it  was  gradually  retiring. 
1  am  the  more  convinced  that  the  above  law  is  trif, 
hceause,  if  we  look  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  proolii 
of  recent  elevation  almost  invariably  occur,  whei-e 
there  are  active  vents :  ll  may  instance  the  West 
Indies,  the  Capo  de  Verds,  Canary  Islands,  Southern 
Italy,  Sicily,  inal  other  places.  I'.ut  in  answer  to  this, 
those  geologists,  who,  judging  I'nmi  the  history  of  the 
isolated  volcaviic  moinids  of  Kiiioi)e,  were  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  level  of  the  ground  was  constantly 
oseillttting  up  and  down,  might  niauitnin  that  o!i  thvse 


same  areas  the  amount  of  sub.sideneo  had  been  equal 
t(j  that  of  elevation,  but  that  we  jmssess  no  means  of 
knowing  it.  Iconcei\o  it  is  by  eliminating  this  source 
of  doubt,  that  the  alternate  bands  of  opposite  move- 
ment, dednceil  from  the  configin-ation  of  the  reefs, 
directly  bear  on  this  law.  I  need  not  do  more  than 
simply  state,  that  W(^  thus  obtain  (if  the  view  is  correct) 
a  means  of  forming  some  judgment  of  the  [)revniling 
movements,  during  the  form.itiou  of  even  the  olde.sf 
series,  where  volcanic  rocks  occur  interstratilied  with 
sedimentary  depo.sits. 

Anything  which  throws  light  on  the  movements  of 
the  ground  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  :  and  the 
history  of  coral  reefs  may,  inanothoi'  manner,  elucidate 
such  changes  in  the  older  formations.  As  there  i- 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  hmielliform  corals  grow- 
only  abundantly  at  a  small  depth,  we  may  feel  sui-e, 
where  a  great  thickness  of  coral  limestone  occurs,  that 
the  reefs  on  which  the  zoophytes  flourished  nnist  have 
been  sinking.  Until  wo  are  enabled  to  judge  by  some 
meaTis  what  were  the  prevailing  movements  at  different 
epochs,  it  will  scarcely  ever  b(;  possible  to  spei'ulate  with 
I  any  .safety  on  the  circumstanct's  mnler  which  the  com- 
plicated European  formations,  cfunpo.sed  of  such  dif- 
ferent materials  and  in  such  different  states,  were 
accumulated. 

Nor  can  I  iiuite  pass  o\er  the  probability  of  the  above 
views  illustrating  those  admirable  laws  first  brought  tor 
ward  by  Sir  Chiirlcsjjvell, — of  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  plants  anil  animals,  as  conseijuent  on  gi.'ological 
changes.  ]M.  Lesson  has  remarked  on  the  singula!- 
uniformity  of  the  Indio-Polynesian  Flora  throughout 
the  immense  area  of  the  I'acific  ;  the  dispersion  of 
forms  having  been  directed  against  the  course  of  the 
trade  wind.  If  we  believe  that  lagoon  islands,  those 
monuments  rai.sed  by  inlinite  numbers  of  miinite 
architects,  record  the  former  existence  of  an  archi- 
pelago or  continent  in  the  cenfi'al  p.irt  of  Polynesia, 
whence  the  germs  could  be  disseminated,  tin;  problem 
is  rendered  far  more  intelligible.  Again,  if  the  theory 
should  hereafter  be  so  tiir  established,  as  to  allow  us 
to  pronounce  that  certain  districts  fall  within  anas 
either  of  elevation  or  subsidence,  it  will  directly  iiear 
upon  that  most  mysterious  i|uestion,  —  whether  the 
series  of  organised  beings  peculi.ir  to  some  isol.afed 
|ioiuta  are  the  last  rennnints  of  a  former  population,  or 
the  tirst  creatures  of  a  new  one  springing  into  exist ence. 

Prielly  to  recapitulate.  In  the  first  |ilace,  reels  an; 
formed  around  islands,  oi'  on  the  coast  of  the  main 
land,  at  that  limited  <lcpth  at  which  the  ellicient 
classes  of  zoophytes  can  live;  and  where  i,)io  sea  is 
shallow,  irregular  patches  may  likewise  be  )iroduceiI. 
Afterwards  from  the  ell'ects  of  a  series  of  small  subsi- 
dences, encircling  reef's,  granil  barriers,  or  lagoon 
islands,  are  meri'  moditications  of  one  necessary  result. 
Secondly,  it  can  be  ^hown  on  the  aboxe  \ii'\\>,  thai 
the  intertropical  ocean,  throughout  more  than  a 
hemisphere,  may  be  divided  info  linear  and  pai'allel 
bands,  of  which  the  alternate  ones  have  undergone, 
within  a  I'ccent  peiiod,  the  opposite  nioveuRiits  of  ele- 
vation ami  subsidence.  Tliiidly,  that  the  points  of 
eruption  .seem  invariably  to  fall  wiiliin  areas  subjecl:  to 
a  propulsion  ti'om  below.  Tlio  traveller  «  ho  is  an  eye. 
witness  of  some  great  ami  overwiielniiiig  earthijuaki'. 
at  ono  monnnt  of  time  loses  all  former  associations  ot 
the  land  being  a  type  of  solidity ;  so  will  the  geologi.st, 
if  he  belii've  in  these  o,s(dllations  of  level  (the  deeplv- 
seati'd  oriuin  of  which   is  lictra\cd  bv  their  foiins  and 
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vast  ilinii'nsioiis),  ])ci-hnps  Iw  more  dcoply  imjn'esst'd 
with  the  iit'vcr-a'asiug  mutability  of  tiie  crust  of  this 
<uir  Wvrhl 

Sir  J.iiiies  Emerson  Tcnnunt,  dcscriliiiis  the  coral 
tbriuatioiis  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  his  admirable 
work  oil  that  colony,  says  that  the  princi])al  scene  of 
die  must  recent  formations  is  the  extreme  north  of  the 
island,  with  the  adjoining  peninsula  of  Jallna — a  point 
which  indeed  constitutes  an  outlying  portion  of  tlu' 
rocks,  coral  reefs,  and  sands  which  nearly  obliterate  the 
passaLfc!  between  Ceylon  and  the  Main  Land  of  India,' 
and  of  which  the  interveniiii!;  space  between  tlie  islands 
of  Kaiiiisseram  and  Manaar  is  known  as  Adam's  Bi-idge. 
Here  the  coral  rocks  abound  far  above  high- water 
mark,  and  extend  across  the  island  where  the  land  has 
been  gradually  upraised,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
shore.  The  fortifications  of  JaH'na  were  built  by  the 
Dutch,  from  blocks  of  lnH^ccia.  quarried  far  from  the 
sea,  and  still  exhibit,  in  their  worn  surface,  the  outline 
of  the  shells  and  corallines  of  which  they  mainly  con- 
sist. The  roads,  in  the  absence  of  more  solid  sub- 
■^tances,  are  metalled  with  the  same  material ;  as  the 
only  other  rock  which  occurs  in  a  loose  descri|ition  of 
<'onglomerati',  similar  to  that  at  Adam's  Bii(lge  and 
Manaar.  The  phenomenon  of  the  gradual  upheaval  of 
these  str.ita  is  sutlicicntly  attested  by  the  position  in 
which  they  appear,  and  their  altitude  above  the  sea; 
'out,  in  close  contiguity  with  them,  an  equally  striking 
evidence  presents  itself  in  the  tact  that,  at  various 
[loints  of  the  western  coast,  'octwccn  the  island  of 
Alanaar  and  Karativoo,  the  natives,  in  addition  to 
fishing  for  chant  shells  ~  in  the  sea,  dig  them  up  in 
largo  (piaiitities  from  beneath  the  soil  on  the  adjacent 
shores,  in  which  they  are  deeply  embedded,''  the  land 
liaving  since  been  upraised. 

The  s:iud,  which  covers  a  vast  extent  of  the  pe- 
ninsula of  .lall'iia,  iiid  in  which  the  cocoa-nut  and 
rahuyra-palm  grow  freely,  has  been  carried  by  the 
currents  iroui  the  cjist  of  India,  and  eitiicr  llung  upon 
the  nortiiern  beach  in  the  winter  months,  (.a-  driven 
into  the  lake  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  and 
thence  washed  on  shore  by  the  ri]iple,  and  distributed 
liy  the  wind.  The  arable  soil  of  Jati'na  is  generally  of 
a  dei'p  red  colour,  from  the  mixture  of  iron,  and  Ijcing 
largely  com|)oscd  of  lime  from  the  comminuted  coral, 
is  siusccptilile  of  tile  highest  cultivation,  and  produces 
I'rops  of  great  luxuriance.  This  tillage  is  carried  on 
exclusively  liy  irrigation  from  innumerable  wells,  into 
which  tile  water  rises  fresh  through  tiie  madrepore 
and  sand,  there  lieing  no  streams  in  the  district  unless 
those  jii.'rcolations  can  be  so  called  which  make  their 
way  unilcrgronml,  and  rise  in  the  sands  tm  the  margin 
of  the  sea  at  low  water. 


'  I'lippi'M  rcj^iiriUnK  the  iiriictu'ubility  of  ('m'miii;,'  a  imvij^ivble 
p!issa;;o  liutwucii  Coyloii  iilul  tlio  iMaiii  I.iiiicl  of  liuliii.  1.  Miniitt' 
on  t lie  sill ijoci,  by  tlio  l!i;;lit  llcaioiinibU-  tbo  Oovcnior  of  .Mmlnis 
(S.  li.  laisliiiiirtdii,  l-;si|.)!  cmiiiminlcali'd  by  Aibniral  Sir  !■'.  VV. 
V.  i;.  Owi'ii,  K.C.U.  L'.  lii'port  (iii  llio  Straits  wliicb  separate 
tlio  Itamiail  prdviiieu  in  tlio  I'l'iiiiisiilii  iif  India  iroin  tlio  Islaiiil 
of  Ci'yliiii,  by  Major  Sim,  K.l.C.S.,  ls;iO;  coiiiiminifated  by  l-iout.- 
I'dloiu'l  \V.  .Miiiiioitli,  Kiijfiiiucrs,  IM.C.S.,  I'Mf.G.S.  Juiint.  of 
(lie  Ku'i.  (iPv.  Soc,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1,  ot  so(|. 

-  Tiirln,iellii  rapa,  I'ormi'rly  ]/•  n  as  roluta  (/ravis,  \wn\hy 
till'  pooplo  nt  Iiiilia  to  be  sown  iiioi  baii;,'k's  ami  an'kluts. 

■'In  lHtr>,  an  imtiipie  iron  iiiKlior  was  I'lmiul  under  the  soil  at 
tbo  iiortli-wi'stcrn  point  of , lall'iia,  of  siicli  sizu  and  wcinlit  a<  to 
uliow  tliat  it  must  liuvo  bfloiif^od  to  ii  sliip  of  mnoli  gri'ator 
tonna^'o  tlian  any  wliicli  tbo  doptli  of  wattr  would  iwriuit  to 
nuvigulo  tliu  cliiiiiiiel  ut  tbo  present  day. 


Wells  in  the  Coral  Iloclcs. — These  phenomena  occur 
at  Jati'na,  in  ctnisequence  of  the  rocks  being  magnesian 
limestone  and  coral,  overlying  a  bed  of  .sand,  and  iu 
some  places,  where  the  soil  is  light,  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  a  hollow  arch,  wliicli  resounds  as  if  a  horse's 
weight  were  sullicient  to  crush  it  inwards.  This  is 
strikingly  perceptible  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  remarkable 
well  at  I'otoor,  on  the  west  side  of  the  I'oad  leading 
from  Jaifna  to  Point  I'edro,  where  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  only  about  tifti'cn  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  The  well,  however,  is  upwards  of  140 
feet  in  depth,  the  water  fresh  at  the  surface,  brackish 
lower  down,  and  intensely  salt  below. 

According  to  the  universal  Itelief  of  the  inhabitants, 
it  is  an  underground  pool,  wdiich  communicates  with 
the  sea  by  a  subterranean  channel  bubbling  out  on  the 
slion;  near  Kangescntorre,  about  seven  miles  to  tlu; 
north-west. 

A  similar  subterranean  stream  is  said  to  conduct  to 
the  sea  from  another  singular  well  near  Tillipalli,  iu 
sinking  which  the  workmen,  at  the  depth  of  fourteen 
feet,  came  to  the  iibiijnitous  coral,  the  crust  of  which 
gave  way,  and  showed  a  cavern  below  containing  the 
water  they  were  in  search  of,  with  a  depth  of  more 
than  thirty-three  feet. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  well  at  Tallipalli  preserves 
its  depth  at  all  seasons  alike,  iininlluenced  by  rains  or 
drought ;  and  a  steam-engine  erected  at  Potooi',  with 
the  intention  of  irrigating  the  surrounding  lands,  failed 
to  lower  it  in  any  perceptible  degree. 

Other  wells,  especially  some  near  the  coast,  maintahi 
their  level  with  such  uniformity  as  to  be  inexhaustible 
at  any  season,  even  after  a  succession  of  years  of  drought 
— a  fact  from  which  it  may  fairlj'  be  inferred  that  their 
supply  is  chiefly  derived  by  jiercolation  from  the  sea. 

Darwin,  in  his  account  of  the  coral  productions  of  the 
I'acilicand  Indian  oceans,  has  propounded  athcoiyas  to 
the  abundance  of  fiesh  water  iu  the  atolls  and  islands  on 
coral  reefs,  furnisl  '  by  wells  which  ebb  and  ilowwith 
the  tides.  Assuming  it  to  be  impossilile  to  siqiarate 
salt  from  sea-water  by  filtration,  lu^  suggests  that  the 
porous  coral  rock  being  permeated  by  salt  water,  the 
rain  which  falls  on  the  surface  might  sink  to  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  sea,  "  and  must  accumulate  there, 
displacing  an  equal  Ijiilkof  sea  water — and  as  the  por- 
tion of  the  latter  in  the  lower  part  of  the  great  sponge- 
like  mass  rises  and  falls  with  the  tides,  so  will  the  fresh 
water  near  the  surtiice." — NiituvalUts  Journid,  eh.  xx, 
])Ut  subse(]uent  exiicriments  have  demonstrated  that  the 
idea  of  separating  the  salt  by  liltration  is  not  altogether 
imaginary,  as  Darwin  seems  to  have  there  supposed, 
and  i\Ir.  Witt,  in  a  remarkable  paper,  "On  a  I'eeuliiu' 
Power  possessed  by  I'orous  j\ledia  of  Removing  Matters 
from  Solution  in  Water,"  has  since  succeeded  in  showing 
that  "  water  containing  considerable  quantities  of  saline 
matter  in  solution  may,  by  merely  percolating  through 
great  masses  of  porous  strata  during  long  periods,  bo 
gradually  deprived  of  i(s  salt  to  such  an  extent  as  pro- 
f/abh/  to  rcncki'  even  sea  ii>iiti:r/res/i.'' — Philoi^.  Mag.  iSjti. 
Divesting  the  subject  tlu.'refbre  of  this  difliculty,  other 
doubts  appear  to  suggest  themselves  as  to  tlio  appli- 
cability of  Darwin's  theory  to  coral  formations  in 
general.  For  iiiBtanee,  it  might  be  siqiposeil  that 
rain  falling  on  a  sub.'^tance  aire;  ly  saturated  wit'i 
moisture,  would  flow  otl  instead  of  sinking  into  it ; 
and  that  being  of  less  specific  gravity  than  salt 
water,  it  would  fail  to  "displace  an  eipial  bulk"  of 
the  latter. 
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There  are  some  extraordinary  but  well-attested  stati>- 
laeiits  of  a  thin  layer  < if  fresh  water  being  fiiuiul  on  the 
Mirface  of  the  sen,  after  heavy  rains  in  the  Bay  of 
iiengal  {Jvur,i.  As'ml.  Soc.  Bemj.  vol.  v.  p.  23it).  Be- 
siiles,  I  fancy  that  in  the  majority  of  atolls  and  coral 
islands  the  <|uantity  of  rain  which  so  small  an  area  is 
calculated  to  intercept,  would  be  in.sutHcient  of  itself 
to  account  for  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  fresh 
water  daily  drawn  from  the  wells.  For  in.stauce,  the 
-ujiorficial  extent  of  each  of  the  Laccadives  is  but  two 
nr  three  si|Uare  ndes,  the  surface  soil  resting  on  a  crust 
ijf  coral,  beneath  which  is  a  stratum  of  sand;  and  yet 
iiu  reaching  the  latter,  fresh  water  Hows  in  such  pro- 
rusi'in,  that  w<'Il3  and  lai'ge  tanks  for  soaking  coc<ia-nnt 
iibre  ai'e  formed  in  any  place  by  merely  "bi'eaking 
through  the  crust  and  taking  out  the  sand." — Madms 
Journal,  vol.  xiv. 

It  is  curious  that  the  abundant  supply  of  water  in  these 
wells  should  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  early 
navigators,  and  ("osmas  Indicopleustes,  writing  in  the 
sixth  century,  speaks  of  the  numerous  small  islands  off 
the  coast,  of  Taproliane,  with  abumlance  of  fre.sh  water 
and  c<icoa-nut  iialins,  altli(nigli  these  isbinds  rest  on  a  becl 
.if  Sand. — Cosmas,  In<(.,  ed  Thevenot,  vol.  i.,  pp.  3,  20. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  little  island  of  Kamisseram, 
one  of  the  chains  which  connects  Adam's  Bridge  with 
the  Indian  continent,  fresh  water  is  found  freely  on 
^inking  for  it  in  the  .sand  ;  but  this  is  not  the;  case  in 
the  adjacent  island  of  Manaar,  which  particij)ates  in  the 
geologic  character  of  the  interior  of  Ceylon.  The  fresh 
water  in  the  Laccadive  wells,  always  fluctuates  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  tho  tides.  In  some  rare  instances, 
as  on  the  little  island  of  Bitra,  which  is  the  smallest 
inhabited  spot  in  the  group,  tho  water,  though  abun- 
iiaut,  is  brackish,  but  this  is  susceptible  of  an  expla- 
nation (|iiite  consistent  with  the  cxiieriments  of  JMr. 
Witt,  which  rei(uire  that  the  process  of  jiercolation 
-hall  be  continued  "  during  Ioikj  periods,  and  through 
<jmit  masses  of  porous  strata,"  Darwin  equally  con- 
cedes that  to  keep  the  rain  fresh  when  banked  in,  as  he 
assumes,  by  the  sea,  the  mass  of  madrepore  must  be 
••  siillicicntly  thick  to  prevent  mechanical  admixture  ; 
and  where  the  hnul  coi  .sists  of  loose  Idocks  of  coral 
with  iipcn  interstices,  the  water,  if  a  well  be  dug,  is 
brackish.''  Conditions,  analogous  to  all  these  particu- 
liriscd,  present  themselves  at  Jaffna,  and  seem  to  indi- 
cate r.at  the  extent  to  which  fresli  water  is  Ibund 
there,  is  directly  connected  with  percolation  from  the 
Ma.  The  i|\iantity  of  I'ain  which  annually  falls  is  less 
than  in  Kngland,  being  but  thirty  inches  ;  whilst  the 
average  heat  is  highest  in  Ceylon,  and  evaporation 
great  in  propurtion.  Throughout  tho  I'eninsida,  I  am 
iiifurnied  by  Mr.  Byrne,  the  government  surveyor  of 
t!ie  district,  that  as  a  general  rule  "  all  the  toetls  ore 
''/oc  the  sea  lerd."  It  woidd  bo  useless  to  sink  them 
111   the   higher   ground,  where   they  couhl  only  catch 


surface  water.  The  Xoveinber  rains  fill  them  at  once 
to  the  brim,  but  the  water  quickly  subsides  as  the 
season  bci-omes  dry,  and  "  sin/cs  to  the  uniform  levul,  at 
ii'hirh  it  remitiii.i  f.red  for  thr  next  niiw  or  ten  months, 
unless  when  slightly  alfcctcl  liy  showers."  "  i.\'i'  ■lecK 
heloii-  the  sea  level  leeomes  ''ry  of  itself"  e\'en  in  sea- 
.sons  of  extreme  and  continued  drought;  but  the  con- 
tents do  not  vary  with  the  tides,  the  rise  of  which 
is  so  trilling  that  the  distiincc  from  the  ocean,  and 
the  slowness  of  tiltiation,  renders  its  fluctuations 
imperceptible. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  well  of  Potoor,  the  ])heno- 
niena  of  which  indicate  its  direct  connection  with  the 
sea  by  means  of  a  tissiirc  or  a  channel  beiieatli  tlic>  arch 
of  magnesiau  limestone,  rises  and  falls  a  few  inches  in 
the  course  of  twelve  hours.  Another  well  at  Navo- 
keiry,  a  short  distance  from  it,  does  the  same  ;  whilst; 
the  well  at  Tillipalli  is  entirely  unaffected  as  to  its  level 
liy  any  rains,  and  exhibits  no  alteration  of  its  dipths 
on  either  monsoon.  Admiral  Fitzroy,  in  his  Narrative 
of  the  iSxrvetjimj  Vo)/(t(/es  of  the  Adventure  and  ]n(ujle, 
the  expedition  to  whieli  ^Ir.  Darwin  was  attached, 
adverts  to  the  ]ihenomeiion  in  cnnnection  with  tlietrcsh 
water  found  in  the  Coral  Island,  and  the  risi^  and  fall  of 
the  wells  and  the  flnw  and  elib  of  the  tide.  He  advances 
the  theory  jiropounded  by  Darwin,  of  the  rct(nition  of 
the  river  water,  which  he  says  "(hies  not  mix  with  the 
salt  w  iter  which  surrrmnds  it,  except  at  the  edges  of 
tin.  land.  The  flowing  tide  pushes  on  every  side,  tho 
mi.xed  soil  being  very  porous,  and  ca\ises  the  water  to 
rise.  When  the  tide  falls,  the  fresh  water  sinks  also. 
A  sponrfe  full  of  fresh  water  placed  gently  in  a  basin  of 
salt  ivati'r,  icill  not  part  tvith  its  contents  for  a  lenijth  of 
time  if  left  natouehed,  and  the  water  in  the  middle  of 
the  sponge  will  be  found  untainted  by  salt  for  many 
days,  perha]is  much  longer  if  tried." — Vol.  i.,  p.  3G5. 
In  a  perfectly  motionless  medium  the  experiment  of 
the  s])onge  may,  no  doubt,  be  successful  to  the  extent 
mentioned  by  Admiral  Fitzroy ;  and  so  the  rain -water 
imbibed  by  a  coral  rock  might,  for  a  length  of  time, 
remain  fresh  where  it  came  into  no  contact  with  the 
salt.  But  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  tides,  and  the 
partial  intermixture  admitted  by  Admiral  Kit/.roy,  mu.st, 
by  reiterated  oceuiTcnce,  tend  in  time  to  taint  the  fresh 
water  which  is  affected  by  the  movement;  and  this  is 
demonstrable  even  by  the  test  of  the  sponge:  for  I  find 
that  on  charging  one  with  coloureil  iluid,  and  immeis- 
iiig  it  in  a  vessel  containing  water  perfectly  pure,  no 
intermixture  takes  iilace  so  long  as  the  |iure  water  is 
undisturbed  ;  but  on  causing  an  artificial  tide,  by 
gradually  replacing  a  portion  of  the  .surrounding  con- 
tents of  the  basin,  the  tinted  water  in  tho  sponge  bo- 
comes  disjilaced  and  disturbed,  and  in  tho  course  nf  a 
few  eblis  iiiid  Hows  its  escape  is  made  manifest  iiy  the 
i|uaiitity  of  colour  which  it  impai'ts  to  the  surrounding 
fluid. 
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ALL   ROUND   THE  W(JPiLD. 


MALDIYA    ISLANDS. 


TiiorsAM)  Islands— P^,0T)^TCTIo^3—ATo;LS  ou  Atolloks— 
Kiaiiixu  liLOCKs  OF  CouAL — Inhabitants  and  Lanou aoi:3 — 
Island  ok  Diego  Gaucia — Comobo  Island. 

AiTKii  the  uuuKM'ous  Archipelngoe^  "f  tlie  Pacific, 
coiistitutinj^  in  tlioir  assemldage  wliut  tiie  French 
gcogrujilior  calls  Austnilasia — tlie  genu  of  a  future 
cDiitiiicut — to  distinguish  them  from  tlic  existing  con- 
tinent of  Australia,  few  coral  reefs  jireseiit  greater 
interest  than  those  of  the  !Maldiva  Islands,  wliicli  spread 
out  for  above  five  hundred  miles,  along  the  western 
face  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  which  tluis  lie  in  tlie 
direct  route  of  all  ships  liound  thither.' 

The  word  Maldiva,  John  de  BaiTos  says,  is  derived 
from  mal,  signifying,  in  the  Malabar  language,  a 
thousand,  or  uneountahlo  number,  and  diva,  an  island; 


and  the  group,  L.'  adils,  "although  there  are  opening- 
in  it  from  five  to  twenty  leagues  wide,  is  yet  so  crowded 
in  other  places  as  to  give  the  idea  of  a  half-drowned 
orchard,  the  depth  of  water  in  the  intervals  being 
sutKcient  for  the  largest  vessel,  and  yet  the  space  ii 
tl'.eni  not  sufficient  for  her  yards  and  sails."  Their 
productions  la?  also  euumeiates  luinutely,  especially  tin- 
cocoa-nut,-  both  of  the  ordinary  kind  and  of  that  called 
coco-de-iner,'  almost  peculiar  to  the  Seychelles,  the 
seed  of  which  .ippears  to  have  been  borne  thence  to 
the  Maldivas  by  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  thus  show- 
ing them  to  ilow  priucipidly  from  west  to  cast,  as  I 
found  them.  The  beautiful  cowrie-shell  he  also  men- 
tioned as  alunidant,  being  fished  for  liy  a  curious  but 
well  known  process.     The  branches  aiul  leaves  of  the 
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cocoa-nut  are  laid  togetlier  and  lashed  up  into  b\indles 
.^out  the  si/o  of  a  wheat-sheaf,  two  of  v.liich  constitute 
what  is  called  »  balsa,  formed  as  on  the  coasts  of  Chili 
and  I'cru,  on  many  parts  of  which  they  are  the  only 
means  by  which  vessels  can  communicate  with  the 
shore.  Ou  these  balsas  they  then  take  a  number  of 
trot  lines,  baited  as  we  ))ob  for  eels,  viz.,  with  short 
threads  attached  to  them  at  every  five  or  ;-ix  inches 
distance,  ,ind  each  with  a  bit  of  ofi'al  meat  for  buit, 
knot  to  prevent  its  sli]ipiiig  oil'.  The  shell- 
\vs  this,  knot  and  all,  and  is  hauled  up  with 
ine;  nor  is  this  manner  of  tishing  peculiar 
only,  many  oth-  lis  of  the  most  valuabh" 

i  leing  procured  m  the  same  way.  When 
the  bid.sas  are  loaded,  they  !>re  paddled  a-hon-,  and  the 
shells  buried  in  the  earth  till  the  lish  rot  out  of  them. 
Thoy  are  then  washe<l  out,  nud  are  leady  for  exportation, 

' '•  Some  RcMinrliB  ruliitlvi'  to  tlio  ( loof^raphy  of  tliq  Mulillvu 
iBlivnil't  and  tliu  IS'uviniililc  CIiiuiikIh  (iit  prcuLMit  Uianvii  to 
KiiropiMUis),  wliicli  9ei)iiriit«  tlio  Atolls  from  ciicli  other.  Uy  ,I'U1il's 
IIorslnM'iJili,  Es(|.,  ilydi-ojjniphc'r  to  tlio  Eiut  liidiii Conipnay."  On 
the  Binno  Hulijoot,  l),v  Cttplain  W.  V.  W.  Owen,  U.N.  Journal 
of  Roil,  Geo,  (Sot'.,  vol  ii,,  p.  7-  nud  81. 
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"being  so  much  better,"  adds  Barros,  "than  copjui 
for  money,  as  they  neither  soil  the  hands  or  lendci 
otlensivc  odours."  (And  to  show  that  these  islands  are 
not  without  their  value  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
were  it  only  for  this  one  article,  it  may  bo  added,  that 
<;owrieH  are  at  this  moment  worth  not  less  than  20/.  n 
ton  in  Englaml,  .uuino/.  to  (JOA  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
where  the  interior  seems  about  to  be  opened  to  our 
commercial  enterprise  by  the  Niger,  along  the  banlc^ 
t>f  which  this  money  i.s  the  wiily  currency.) 

These  islands.  Piarros  further  says,  abound  iu  fisi.. 
which,  in  his  days,  were  sidted  r.nd  exported  to  aU 
purts  of  India,  with    fish-oil  and  ji'uggry,  or  coar- 


-  In  suoli  pstci'm  Is  this  frnit  held  in  this  i)nrt  of  tlio  worW, 
tlmt  it  is  u  connnuu  siiyinjr,  both  hero  luul  n\l  iiionj;'  the  Maliiliiii 
(•oust,  "us  frnitful,  an  profit  able,  iis  benntUul,  iIvc.,  as  u  eotva- 
tree." 

•■'  I'umous  !is  a  niodirinc,  and  once  considered  a  better  oounfor 
poison  even  tlian  the  btvonr  sl'ine.  When  (ierniinatin(j'  it  asiinni '■ 
11  poeuliur  appcaraniv  ;  whcnee  its  meat,  wliieli  is  an  nisi]ml  jellv. 
is  Hupposud  to  promote  leenndity,  audits  shell  to  enre  venereal 
adbeiions.  A  specimen  of  the  fruit  and  a  drawinu'  of  llio  tri 
are  in  tlie  Naval  and  Jtilitiiry  Mnseani.  I'ropartttions  from  tlicai 
futvh  a  very  hii;h  value  still  in  India, 
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sugar,  i;i  cxcliange  for  wliicli  tliey  imnoi-t  cottrni  (their 
weavers  l)eii)g  considered  the  best  in  India),  and  rice, 
cattle,  sheep,  hutter,  ghee,  &c.,  nf  all  wliieli  trade  only 
a  most  insignificant  I'ractiou  yet  subsists  with  Ceylon. 
••  The  hing  and  the  people,"  ho  adds,  "  are  Ilindhiis,  but 
the  subordinate  governors  are  floors,  attaining  to  their 
-ituati'iiis  by  little  and  little  ;  being  admitted  as  nier- 
chaDt>,  and  afterwards  renting  the  ]mblic  duties  from 
the  king,  they  are  invested  with  administrative  powers 
in  order  t')  enable  them  to  levy  the  taxes."  I  notice 
this,  because  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  on  the  contrary, 
in  all  the  Arab  govenimeuts  from  Maskat  to  Zanzibar, 
the  mt)ncy -brokers  and  renters  of  taxes  as  subordinates 
are  mostly  Banyans  and  Hindhus. 

A  much  more  minute  account  of  the  Maldivas,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  found  in  the  woi-k  of  I'ran^ois  Pyrard  de 
Laval,  published  in  Paris,  1G70,  and  giving  an  account 
of  his  voyages  from  1C02  to  1G07,  of  which  I  shall 
remark  by  the  way,  that  very  many  of  his  descriptions 
of  manner,  itc,  in  the  east  aiv  correct  along  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  down  to  the  present  day  ;  and  an 
abridged  translatiim  of  his  book  would,  therefore,  I 
think,  be  an  acceptable  and  useful  present  to  the  mere 
Englisli  reader  now.  The  portion  of  it  which  relates 
to  the  ]Mal  Uvas,  docs  not  bear  quite  the  same  internal 
evidence  of  minute  accuracy  as  the  remainder  ;  yet  I 
shall  quote  from  it  lai'gely — the  work  having  become 
scarce. 

The  gcograjdiical  descri]>tion  of  the  Maldivas  l)y 
Francois  Pyrard  begins  at  his  page  71,  and  is  in  brief 
as  follows : — 

"  The  M.aldiva.s  begin  at  S"  north  latitude,  ;ind  end 
in  4"  south  latitude,  being  two  hundred  and  forty 
leagues  in  length,  but  seldom  exceeding  thirty  or 
thirty-five  leagues  broad ;  and  are  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  from  the  main  land 
of  Cape  Comoriu,  Collau,  Cochin,  etc. 

"They  are  divided  naturally  and  politically  into 
thirteen  atollons  and  provinces.  It  is  extraordinary  to 
see  these  atollons  environed  by  .a  great  stone  wall,  in 
such  wise  as  no  sjiace  of  dry  ground  even  could  be  so 
well  closed  by  walls  as  they  are. 

"  These  atnlloiis  are  generally  either  round  or  oval  in 
form,  and  about  thirty  leagues  in  circumference,  more  or 
less.  They  abut  each  other  from  north  to  south  with- 
out touchinif,  and  between  each  two  there  are  navigable 
channels  more  or  less  wide  or  practicable  for  small 
vessels.  When  inside  an  atoUon  this  wall  is  seen  all 
round  to  defend  it  from  the  impetuosity  of  the  sea ; 
and  it  is  most  appalling  to  behold,  when  near  this  bank 
on  the  inner  sitle,  the  waves,  follo^dng  each  other  from 
n  great  distance,  at  length  break  against  the  said  wall 
with  a  violence  indescribable,  each  wa^■e,  jiarticularly 
at  high  water,  being  higher,  when  in  the  act  of  curling 
over  or  bn-aking,  than  a  hoiise  of  coniraon  elevat'on, 
and  apjiearing  like  a  snow-white  wall  absolutely  inap- 
jiroachable  i'roni  without. 

"  Within  these  inclosures  there  are  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  islands  and  islets,  amounting  altogether  to 
more  than  twelve  thousand ;  and  the  king  takes  his 
title  accordingly — '  Ibrahim  Sultan,  King  of  the  Thir- 
teen At<illons  and  Twelve  Thousand  Isles.'  The  inha- 
bitants declare  that  the  high  tides  and  violent  currents 
are  always  diminhhing  their  number  ;  and  Pyrard 
observes,  that  each  atollon  is  a  shallow  bank,  and  was 
formerly  a  single  island,  since  cut  up  into  small  jiarts 
l.iy  the  inroads  of  the  waters.  But  this  is  not  according 
to  the  roceivcdh}i)othesisor  result  of  modern  observation. 


"  Within  the  atollons  there  is  always  smooth  water, 
and  seldom  more  than  twenty  fathoms  anywhere,  nor 
even  so  much  in  many  parts ;  all  the  shoals  are  of  roclj, 
stones,  or  sand,  with  from  two  to  three  feet  water  ou 
them  at  low  water,  or  even  less  on  many,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  visit  all  the  islands  of  tin; 
same  atollon  without  a  boat,  were  it  not  for  a  dan- 
gerous large  fish,  called  by  the  natives  Paimones  (pro- 
bably sharks),  and  because  the  bottom,  being  mostly  of 
sharp  coral,  cuts  the  feet.  There  is  also  much  of  the 
tree  coral,  called  aqulry  or  ackerry,  which  being  broken 
into  a  small  gravel  is  used  to  make  the  sugar  or  honey 
of  the  cocoa-nut,  by  boiling  it  with  its  water. 

"  Amonfrst  them,  there  are  a  number  of  uninhabited 
islands,  some  with  trees  and  herbage,  some  bare  banks 
of  sand,  others  covered  at  high,  and  dry  at  low  water : 
most  of  them  infested  with  land  crabs  (cacouoc),  and 
sea  lobsters;  and  many  of  them  frc(iuented  by  birds 
called  pingay  {quei'y  jienguin),  which  lay  such  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  eggs,  that  one  can  tread  nowhere 
clear  of  them.  They  care  little  for  the  natives,  who  do 
not  eat  them  :  nevertheless,  they  are  very  good  food, 
and  ai-e  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  with  black  and  white 
jdumago.  The  heat  of  the  sand  assists  them  to  luatch 
their  young  easily.  The  sands  -which  are  thus  used  by 
the  birds  have  no  fresh  water ;  but  all  those  -with  wood 
on  them  have  fresh  water,  though  on  some  it  is  cither 
bad  or  very  scanty." 

Pyrard  then  gives  the  names  of  the  atollons,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  transcribe  here  ;  and  adds, — 

"  The  name  of  the  whole  chain  of  the  atollons  or 
kingdom,  is  in  their  language  Malo-mgue,  or  kingdom 
of  Mal6  ;  but  the  other  people  of  India  call  it  Male- 
diva,  and  the  jjeople  .are  called  by  other  Indians 
'  Dives,'  meaning  islanders.  The  channels  which  sepa- 
rate the  atollons  cannot,  for  the  most  part,  be  passed 
by  large  vessels  ;  but  there  are  four  much  wider  than 
the  others,  which  may  be  navigated  bj'  the  largest 
vessels.  Nevertheless,  they  are  all  extremely  dangerous, 
particularly  by  night."     He  says  also, 

"  I  have  seen  in  the  Maldivas,  several  charts,  whereon 
the  dangers  and  channels  were  very  exactly  marked. 

"It  is  also  remarkable,  that,  as  I  have  before  said, 
the  atollons,  being  all  in  a  line,  and  abutting  each 
other,  separated  by  channels  of  the  sea,  they  have 
openings  or  entrances,  two  at  each  end  of  each  atollon, 
corresponding  to  two  in  the  neighbouring  atollon;  by 
means  of  which  the  communication  between  them  may 
be  carried  on  at  all  times  and  sea-sons. 

"This  is  most  jirovidential;  for  if  there  was  only 
one  opening  to  each,  their  intercommunication  could 
not  be  cari'ied  on,  because  of  the  veiy  rapid  currents 
which  set  thrcaigh  the  channels,  at  times  to  the  east- 
ward or  westward,  according  to  the  seasons  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

"Thus,  when  the  currents  run  to  the  eastward  and 
from  the  westward,  the  vessels  or  barks  of  the  Ma]- 
divans  proceed  to  sea  by  the  western  pas.sage,  cross 
the  separating  channel,  and  enter  the  next  atoll  by  its 
e.asti'rn  opening ;  in  like  manner  in  going  and  returning, 
so  that  they  never  return  by  the  same  opening  as  that 
by  which  they  go  forth.  Notwithstanding  this  great 
advantage  in  the  natural  and  providential  arrangement 
of  the  openings,  many^  of  their  boats  are  annually  lost, 
being  carried  off  liy  sudden  storms,  or  calms  overtaking 
them  in  their  passage  from  atoll  to  atoll. 

"Moreover  these  entrances  differ  from  each  other  in 
breadth;    some  arc    tolerably  wide,  others  are   very 
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TiaiTfiw — tlic  widest  is  not  more  than  ;i  liiindrcd  y:u\lti,  i 
iuul  some  iire   not  ton.     Tliese  gatowiu's  or   cntninces  i 
arc  all   of  them  guarded,  as  it   were,   l)y  an  i.-land  on 
each  side,   which,  if 'armed,  could  always  prevent  tlu' 
ajiproach  or  entrance  of  any  ves.sel. 

''A;i  to  the  ilianncls,  which  are  all  called  ca;>  laii, 
and  separate  the  atollons,  there  are  four  easily  navigalile, 
l>v  which  large  ships  may  jiass  thrcjugh  the  Maldivas, 
as  many  of  all  sorts  do  very  frequently  pass;  but  they 
ai-e  not  without  danger,  and  many  \essels  are  lost  every 
voar  in  them.  It  is  not  l>y  design  that  ships  pass 
through  these  channels,  Imt  the  islands  are  in  so  long 
a  chain,  that  it  is  ditHcult  to  avoid  them;  and  in  calms, 
and  foul  winds,  ships  are  frequentlj'  carried  on  them  in 
spite  of  their  liest  erforts." 

Pyrard  next  gives  an  account  of  these  pass;>ges;  lait, 
as  it  is  iu  several  places  contradictory,  and  certainly 
erroneous,  I  shall  pass  to  his  general  notices  of  the 
whole  gro\ip. 

"Tlie  Maldivas  are  fertile  iu  fniit  and  other  com- 
modities necessary  to  sustain  man;  they  i)roduce 
millet,  and  another  small  grain  like  it,  but  black  like 
turnip  seed;  the  iirst  is  called  ooni,  and  the  latter 
bimhy:  tliey  have  two  harvests  of  them  in  tlie  year, 
and  make  flour  of  them,  which  thej'  boil  with  milk 
and  sugar  of  c(jcoa-nut ;  they  also  make  cakes  and 
pastry,  and  other  sorts  of  provision  with  it. 

"They  also  j)roduce  many  roots,  one  iu  particular 
named  ltd  /;o7,  wliich  is  gathered  without  bcsing 
]ilant(d;  it  is  round,  and  as  big  as  the  two  fists.  It  is 
broken  and  ground  down  Ijetween  coarse  stones,  tlien 
exposed  to  the  suti  on  a  cloth  to  dry,  when  it  becomes 
a  sort  of  starch  or  fine  white  flour,  and  will  keep  a 
long  while;  it  makes  excellent  cakes  or  ])astrv,  except 
tliat  it  is  heavy  on  the  stomach,  and,  to  be  good,  should 
be  eaten  fresh. 

"Tliere  arc  also  other  sorts  of  roots  called  Alas, 
some  red  like  beet,  and  othei-s  white  as  turnips — these 
are  cultivated  and  gathered  in  September  only  :  they 
will  keep  nearly  througli  the  year,  and  form  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  their  food;  are  cooked  in  various  ways, 
and  with  the  sugar  or  lioney  of  the  cocoa-nut  tliey 
are  very  well  tasted.  Wheat  is  called  Godamj,  and 
rice  Andonc,  but  neither  of  them  grow  on  the  isles. 
They  import  much  rice,  which  enters  as  a  main  article 
of  tiieir  food  in  a  great  variety  of  mcsse.s,  and  when 
boiled  .simply,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  bread.  It  is 
also  boiled,  dried,  and  then  ground  into  a  Hour,  which 
is  mixed  with  eggs,  honey,  or  with  the  milk  or  oil  of 
the  cocoa-nut,  and  thus  makes  excellent  tarts  and 
other  dishes. 

"  Fowls  are  in  such  abundance  that  they  arc  propa- 
gated with(jut  domestic  care,  and  arc  sold  commonly  at 
less  than  a  jienny  each,  and  three  dozen  eggs  may  be 
had  for  the  sanu'  sum.  Thev  have  luany  other  land 
liirds;  tlieir  sea  birds  have  already  been  noticed.  Kats 
and  mice  are  .so  numerous,  as  to  oblige  the  natives  to 
build  their  magazines  of  jirovisions  on  piles  or  posts, 
and  sometimes  near  the  sea,  at  a  hundred  yards  or 
more  from  th(?  shore.  There  are  said  to  be  no  venom- 
ous animals,  except  one  species  of  snake,  which  is  very 
dangerous.  There  are  no  horses,  and  but  few  horned 
cattle,  which  belong  all  to  the  king.  They  are  gene- 
rally brought  from  other  i)arts,  or  rather  a  few  were 
brought  as  curiosities,  and  have  since  multiplied  to  four 
or  five  iuimh-ed,  <br  their  llesh  is  only  eaten  at  a  few 
particular  feasts  in  tlie  year.  They  have  no  dogs,  and 
liave  a  truly  Muhammadan  horror  of  them. 


'■The  atollons  an-  wonderfully  abundant  in  all  kind.s 
of  fi.->h,  largo  and  -jmall,  which,  indeed,  furnish  a  ))rin- 
cipal  article  in  the  food  and  commerce  of  the  natives. 
Sharks  ar<"  numerous  ;  man}-  of  the  islandei's  are  de- 
voured by  them,  and  many  are  seen  who  have  lost  legs 
and  ai-ms  by  tiieui. 

'•■  In  consequence  of  tliis  great  abundance  fif  all  kinds 
of  food,  it  costs  luit  little  to  live;  four  Inindred  cocoa- 
nuts  are  suld  for  sixpence,  ilve  hundred  bananas,  a 
dozen  fowls,  or  three  hundred  buudlesof  roots,  itc,  ifec, 
for  a  like  sum. 

"  It  is  proverbial  that  the  natives  never  get  rich, 
but  that  strangers  become  so  quickly:  because  the 
Uiitives  liave  neither  care,  ambition,  nor  avarice. 

"  Tliroughout  tliese  islands  there  are  no  close  towns, 
but  the  houses  are  built  .separately,  e.ach  with  its  own 
garden  and  ground;  and  the  lands  of  dilferent  jinqirie- 
tors  are  separated  l>y  narrow  lanes,  generally  well 
shaded  by  shrubs  in  hedge-rows. 

"The  liouses  of  the  ranmion  jicople  are  built  of  the 
wood  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  thatched  with  the  leaf; 
but  tlie  chiefs  and  the  most  wealthy  build  with  coral, 
which  they  ilsli  up  from  dilferent  parts  for  the  pui]  io.se  ; 
it  takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  sawn  and  hewn  into  the 
shapes  recpiired.     At  first  it  is  very  white,  but  loses  its 
colour  after  some  exposure  to  the  weather  ;  and  be- 
comes quite  black  in  time. 
!"     "  The  manner  of  fLshing  up  the  largo  blocks  of  coral 
I  is   curious.       There   is  a  wood    which  grows    on  the 
i  i.slands,  called  candou,  which,  when  dry,  is  lighter  than 
j  cork  ;  the  tree  is  something  like,  and  of  the  size  of  the 
i  a.spen  ;  it  bears  no  fruit,  and  is  not  lit  for  fuel :  but  its 
1  piank  is  used  as  our  tir-deals.    Having  noted  the  block 
of  coral  thej' want,  a  rope  of  suflicient   magnitude  is 
attached  to  it,  even  at  great  depths,  for  both  sexes  are 
extremely    expert  swimmers    and    divers ;    pieces  of 
candou  are  then  sunk  and  la.shed  to  the  block,  until 
j  there  be  enough  of  them  to  float  it,  and  its  roots  being 
I  loosened,  it  rises  to  the  surface  attached  to  its  raft,  and 
I  is  borne  by  it  to  tlu'  place  re(piir<'d.     This  wood,  Ikjw- 
!  ever,  soon  becomes  water-soaked,  when  it  must  be  dried 
i  in  the  suu  before  it  can  be  again  used  for  the  same 
i  ]  mrpo.se." 

(I  shall  here  take  occasion  to  ob.serve  that  a  belief 
,  generally  prevails  that  the  blocks  of  coral  resemble 
veget.ables,  that  a  root  is  neeess;iry  to  them,  tliat  if 
merely  broken  down  to  the  surface  they  continue  to 
I  grow,  but  that  they  may  be  rooted  out.  And  on  this 
principle  a  late  governor  of  the  new  colony  of  the 
i  French  at  St.  !Mary's,  Ma<higa3car,  cleared  out  and 
made  a  beautiful  little  port  at  that  [ilace  ;  and  by 
similar  means  the  inhabitants  of  the  ;\laldivus  can 
always  secure  to  them.selve3  good  outlets  and  inlets 
from  and  to  their  atollons.  And  thus,  says  Tyrard — 
"  The  port  of  the  island  of  St.  3lale,  being  full  of  largo 
rocks,  so  that  vessels  could  not  anchor  in  it,  was  com- 
pletely cleared  of  them,  and  rendered  navigableaud&at'e.") 
"  There  ar.i  two  languages  iu  the  Maldivas:  the  com- 
mon, which  is  peculiar  to  the  I leople,  and  the  Arabic, 
which  is  the  learned  language,  ,ind  much  in  esteem  ;  it 
is  to  them  what  the  Latin  is  to  Christians."'  (It 
appears  that  they  have  also,  at  this  day,  a  pecidiar 
alphabet,  dilfering  from  the  Arabic  and  the  Sanscrit, 
and  its  derivatives  in  ilindluustan,  Ava,  Si.am,  and  iho 
!Malay  Islands.  It  is  written  like  the  Arable,  from 
right  to  left,  and  the  vowels  are  indicated  by  points  in 
the  same  niauner.  Of  this  sort  is  a  manuscript  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston.) 
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Of  tlie  islaiitl  of  Di(%'o  Garcia,  ^vllic•]l  is  tlic  extreiiio 
M)utliiiiUiio.st  of  tlic  whole  jj;roiip  of  the  ^Maldivas,  aiul 
long  coiihidcivd  as  iinconnL'cti'd  with  any  other,  we 
liavc  iiniiieMnis  iicitices;  and  J[r,  Horsbiiruli,  in  his 
East  Inilia  Directory,  gives  an  excellent  descriiitioii  of 
it.  It  i>  the  place  of  banislinicnt  for  lepers  from  the 
JTamitiiis  and  Isle  I'ourbon,  where  they  make  coeoa- 
nut  oil.  and  catch  turtle  for  exportation  ;  and  it  is  a.s 
famous  in  this  way  in  the.-e  seas  as  Ascension  in  the 
Atlantic.  Its  lagoon  forms  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
in  the  world;  but  it  is  believed  that  there  are  many 
others  of  a  , '  'lar  de.-eription,  and  eipially  good,  in  the 
other  atollons.  When  I  eommaiided  tlic  Ikiraconta, 
in  ]811.  I  entered  it  by  the  western  channel,  ami  I 
left  it  by  the  eastern,  ■which,  contrary  to  Mr.  Hors- 
burgh '■-  notice,  I  found  quite  clear  and  safe,  with  not  less 
than  three  and  a  half  fathoms  in  it.  And  nothing 
■woulil  be  easier  than  to  examine  the  whole  of  these 
islands  in  the  same  way;  for  their  chief  is  proud  to 
flaini  a  dependence  on  the  Ilritish  at  Ceylon;  whither 
lie  sends  ail  annual  embassy,  bearing  presents  of  the 
pro(hicts  of  the  island,  and  receiving  otliers  in  return, 
with  Certain  jirivileges  of  trade. 

The  word  atoll  or  atollon.  used  to  signify  the  groui)s 
into  which  the  Maldivasaredivided,  means,  in  strictness, 
only,  the  chaplet  or  circle  of  coral  on  which  the  islands 
rest,  and  which  incloses  them — the  sea-wall,  in  short, 
which  I'yrard  describes.  This,  in  many  places,  scarcely 
jittaius  the  surface  of  the  water;  in  others  it  forms  a 
long  sandy  beach,  perhaps  less  than  six  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  highest  land  in  the  groups 
tloes  not,  I  should  think,  exceed  twenty  feet.  The 
island-,  indeed,  are  just  the  higher  portions  which  have 
gradually  lecomc  covered  with  soil  and  vegetation, 
and  which  cease  to  ac(Hiiro  additional  height  so  soon  as 
this  takes  place,  when  the  labours  of  the  minute  insects 
to  which  thej-  owe  their  formation  are  diverted  into 
other  directions.  A  remarkable  circumstance  cliarac- 
terises  all  tlie  inlands  which  have  been  seen  or  visited, 
and  is  believed  to  be  found  in  the  whole,  namely, 
their  circular  shape,  inclosing  u  lagoon,  or  what  has 
been  a  lagoon;  which  is  the  more  striking,  as  it  is 
found  to  prevail,  almost  without  exception,  in  all  islands 
of  the  same  formation.  For  example,  the  islands  otf 
Cape  8t.  Anne,  near  Sierra  Leone,  though  by  no  means 
so  purely  coralline  in  their  nature  as  the  Maldivas  (and 
ditferently  circumstanced,  being  near  the  mouth  of  a 
eonsideraljle  estuary,  whereas  the  Maldivas  are  from 
one  to  throe  hundred  leagues  from  a  continent  in 
■which  aie  no  great  rivei-s),  ri'tain  yet  this  peculiarity, 
«lown  even  to  the  smallest  of  them, — an  isolated  sand- 
bank before  the  entrance  of  Port  Owen  Tudor,  with 
not  a  blade  of  herbage  upon  it,  only  two  hundred  yards 
in  circumference,  less  than  fourteen  feet  high,  situate 
on  tlie  outer  edge  of  the  wall  of  coral   to  which  it 


belongs,  and  exposed  to  the  full  beat  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean, — wjiich  yet  has  on  its  summit  two  considerable 
pools  of  pure  frt'sh  water,  some  feet  in  depth.  And 
Slierbero'  Island,  on  the  same  coast,  has  a  peculiarity 
still  more  remarkable;  for  on  its  southern  shore,  or 
sea- face,  thei'e  is  a  lake  of  ]iurt'  fresh  water  of  consi- 
derable  extent,  just  within  high  water  mark;  and  in- 
side of,  and  close  to  it,  another  still  larger,  salt. 

.Ml  tlie  Maldiva  Islands  of  any  extent  are  richly 
clothed  with  wood,  chiefly  ]>alms;  but  no  edifice  has 
been  s(!en  in  sailing  jiast  any  of  them,  whence  it  may 
be  concluded,  that  none  exists  higher  than  a  cocoa-tree. 
As  Pyrard  states  that  most  of  them  have  abundance 
of  fresh  water  on  them,  but  that  some  .-ire  deficiimt 
in  this  article,  .some  remark  on  the  anomalous  and 
extraordinary  situations  in  which  it  is  found  and  not 
found  ill  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  on  its  su})- 
poscd  connection  with  tin?  growth  of  the  cocoa-nuts, 
may  not  be  unacceptable,  as  Imving  fallen  under  my 
own  observation. 

At  Madras,  which  is  surrounded  by  salt  water,  the 
purest  fresh  water  must  be  sought  in  wells  dug  below 
the  sea-mark  ;  elsewhere,  to  wha'  "^ver  depths  the  wells 
are  dug,  the  water  is  )>rackisli ;  and  this  is  a  land  of 
I)alms  and  cocoa-nuts.  Again,  there  is  a  string  of  low 
coral  islands  in  the  ^b)zambique  Channel,  called  the 
J'rimera  Islands  by  the  Portuguese,  which  I,ave  no 
palms,  but  numerous  stately  casuariiia-trees  of  the 
largest  dimensions.  Pits  were  dug  in  several  of  them  by 
the  Zcrejt';;  crew  in  1623  fourteen  feet  deeji,  and  many 
similar  tiials  lun-e  been  made  by  other  navigators,  but 
always  without  success  ;  whence  another  fact  is  leamt, 
namely,  that  the  casuarina  pine  does  not  re(iuire  fresh 
water  at  its  roots,  and,  indeed,  I  have  elsewhere  seen 
it  even  on  reefs  mostly  covered  with  the  sea.  These 
islands,  it  maybe  also  added,  in  every  r^esjiect  resemble 
the  vSherboro'  and  Cape  St.  Anne  Islands,  already  no- 
ticed, in  character  and  situation,  with  this  one  excep- 
ti(m;  for  they  are  coralline  and  near  a  great  continent 
which  i)roduces  all  the  palms  abundantly,  with  many 
great  rivers  entering  the  sea  in  their  iaimediate  vicinity. 

Lastly,  the  great  Comoro  Isloiid,  -which  is  thirty 
feagues  in  circumference,  and  v  hose  mountains,  it  is 
bclieve<l,  rise  to  the  height  of  eiglit  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  is  said  to  retain  no  water  in  its  earth,  Ix'ing 
volcanic,  though  with  abundance  of  cocoa-nuts  ;  and  it 
is  very  thinly  inhabitiid  in  consequence,  the  natives 
being  frequently  obliged  to  satisfy  tlu;  thirst  of  their 
cattle  with  the  young  cocoa-nnt  milk,  and  never  drink- 
ing any  other  beverage  themselves.  This  last  circum- 
stance, however,  does  not  ahrays  indicate  a  want  of 
water,  for  in  all  the  Malayan  Islands,  and  in  many 
|iarts  also  of  Madagascar  and  the  cast  coast  of  Africa, 
if  water  is  asked  for  to  drink,  a  young  cocoa-nut  is 
always  brought  and  presented  with  its  end  cut  off. 
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SOCIETY     ISLANDS. 


I. 

(iEXXUAt  ASTECT    OF   TAHITI,  Oil  OtAIIKITE — GUAVA  SlIRFI!  — 

Com MEiiiE— Lake  of  Vaihikia — Cheat  .Monii  or  I'm'aba  , 
— Island  op  Haiatea— MArAitUA — Smaueii  Isi.ashs. 

Wk   sliould  not   complete    tUo    sulijcct    of    Coral' 
Islan<ls,  without  some  n<jtice  ot"  tlic  Society    Tslauds, 
wliicli  are  of  mixed  volcanic  iUid  coral  origin,  and  are, 
in  every  instance,  sniroiinded  by  ;i  I)olt  of  coral  I'ock.  ' 
The  most  detailed  accounts  of  tliese  islands  are  given 
in    KUis's  and  William's   I'olyuesiau    Missionary  Re- 
searches, but  thej'  are  too  long  for  our  imriiosc.     We  ■ 
sliall  cnnfine  ourselves  to  giving  some  account  oftliem  I 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  F.  D.  I'ennctt,'  premising  that  Nve 
have   altered    the  orthography   of  proper    name>    ac-  i 


eonling  to  that  which  h.!s  liecu  adopied  bv  tlie  mis- 
sionaries, and  is  used  by  the  pros  iiow  estabiislied 
among  the  people. 

Meatia. — March  '^Ist,  sighted  t!ic  small  Imt  i^levated- 
and  uniidiabitcd  island  nf  ileatia  ;  '  and  on  tlii>  following 
morning  made  the  i>land  of  Tahiti,  about  tixtv  mihs 
farther  tn  the  west. 

Tahiti  picscntsan  elongated  and  hig'i  range  ..f  hind, 
apparently  divideil  into  two  distinct  isiand~,  tlie  low 
and  narrow  isthmus  that  connect'  the  two  ]H,;insula.; 
not  being  visilile  until  closely  api>roachod.  Ji-  genrr.il 
aspect  is  cxcfcdingly  mountiiiimus,  sonic  level  and 
highly  fertile  ]ilains  ny  \a.llcy^  inti'rvenii:^',  whilst  ii 
broad  belt  of  allu\iul  sal  occupies  the  coast. 
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VILLAG3    OF    VANU,    ISLAND    OF    VANIKORO. 


The  loftiest  mountain  on  this  island  is  situated 
towards  its  northern  extremity,  and  may  be  estimated 
at  between  GOOO  and  7000  feet  elevation.  It  has  ' 
never  been  ascended  by  an  European,  nor  has  any 
exact  measurement  of  its  height  been  given,  but  the  i 
summit  has  been  gained  by  .some  natives,  who  report 
the  existence  of  a  lake  of  yellow  water  (probalily  an  ' 
extinct  crater),  and  the  presence  of  wild  ducks  differing 
in  plumage  from  the  more  common  kind  indigenous  to 
the  island.  The  aspect  of  the  lowlands  of  T.iliiti  has 
latterly  undergone  a  considerable  change,  from  the 
extent  to  which  the  gnava  shrub  flourishes  on  tlx;  soil. 
Scarce  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  this  fruit  tree 
was  introduced  from  Norfolk  Island,  and  it  now  claims 
all  the  moist  and  fertile  land  of  T'ahiti,  in  spite  of  every 
ottem))t  to  check  its  increase.     The  woodlands  and 


bush,  fnr  lailcs  in  exient,  are  ei>ni]io>cd  sfilely  uf  iliis 
.shrub,  which  beai's  a  profusion  of  large  anl  delii-ious 
fruit.  The  people  liavo  advaiiceil  but  little  in  ci\  ili^ed 
habits  :  their  dwidlings  are  i.iucli  as  ilescribed  by  the 
earliest  Kuroiican  visitors,  and  European  clothing  \.i 
adopted  to  but  a  scanty  extern.  Their  principal  ini- 
liroveuieiits  are  in  religious  oliscrvauces,  and  in  the 
aciiuireniciits,  to  a  great  degree,  of  thi'  elements  of 
education.'     The  commerce  of  the  island  is  confined  ti> 


'  Extracln  from  the  Juitrnal  of  a  Vo'i<iqe  round  llie  (Ihihe  in 
the  Years  1833-30.  Jiy  F. '  D.  Bennett,  Esii.,  M.H.C.S., 
K.G.S..  \c. 


-  Its  pcik  1-132  feet  al>ove  the  so.i.  IJocilioy's  Vo;itrjc,  vol.  ii. 
p.  675). 

'  Osiulmr^  I.sland  ofWallis  in  1707;  I'ic  iId  la  IJinulouso  of 
Boiigaiiivillo  in  1768 ;  San  Christolml  of  Hoerccliii;  iinil  Dezona 
of  tjiiiros,  us  boiiig  tlio  tenth  isliiml  disooycreil  in  tlie  voyiiL;u  ol' 
Menilanii  and  Quiros  in  15'J5.  Daln/m/ile'.i  I'oyaijcs,  vol.  i., 
p.  42.  >ratildii  or  Osnabiirg  Island  of  the  Charts  is  in  21®  50'  S. 
138"  15'  W. 

1  The  poiiulation  is  estimated  at  from  18,000  (o  20,000,  clilolly 
Cliristians,  mider  tlio  eare  of  cii'lit  inissioiiarits  of  the  India 
Missionary  .Society.    See  William's  Mimonary  Enterprises, 
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the  o.\]iort:ition  i^i'  pcail-Kliill,  auil  jkuiIs,  siigai',  nud 
cocoa-nut  oil,  aii'l  airnw-ront,  which  is  altogether  cou- 
ihictctl  hy  foreigners,  siiico  ihc  iwitlvc^  do  not  them- 
selves pcissis-!  any  vessel  larger  tlian  a  doub)'/  canoe. 
The  port  (lues,  liowcver.  and  trach'  tor  supplies  alibi'ded 
Ijy  the  numerous  Er.glish  and  American  whale  ships 
calling  at  the  port,  yield  the  nativrs  much  eniohiiiient, 
and  trade  in  kind  has  now  given  place  to  tin'  circulation 
of  Rpi'rio.  In  commercial  importance  and  civilised 
improvements,  Tahiti,  nutwitlistaudiiig  its  priority  of 
intercourse  with  civilised  nations,  is  at  least  half  a 
century  liehind  Oaliu,  of  the  Sandwich  group.  A 
consul  from  the  United  btatos  of  America  has  lately 
been  app<iinted  to  this  islnid,  so  iiimh  the  resort  of 
American  shijuiiiig.  The]3ritisli  consul,  whose  charge 
includes  all  the  jirincipal  gnmps  oi  the  Pacific,  resides 
at  Oahu,  of  the  Sandwich  group,  a  distance  of  live 
weeks'  sail  from  Tahiti,  and  the  conmumication  un- 
certain.^  Saddlc-hoi-ses  imported  from  South  America 
are  now  in  general  use  at  Tahiti,  both  by  natives  and  I 
foreign  residents ;  oxen  are  also  niimc'roiis,  and  shipping  i 
in  the  port  arc  suiijilied  with  beef,  in  quality  little 
inferior  to  that  of  England,  at  about  2'/.  per  pound. 

An  opinion  very  generally  pre\ails  at  Tahiti  that 
the  int(  :u)V  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  i.sland  are 
inhabited  by  ,i  race  of  jieople  dili'ering  from  those  of 
the  coast,  and  of  timid  and  secluded  habits,  but  it 
seems  scarcely  probable. 

During  our  staj' here  I  made  an  excursion,  in  com- 
]iany  with  Captain  lleniy,  to  tln'  celebrated  Lake  of 
^'aihiria,  the  road  to  which  counnences  from  the  coast 
at  the  district  of  Mairipehe,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  Tahiti, 
and  distant  from  the  settlement  of  Papeiti  about  thirty 
miles.  The  route  lays  along  the  coa.st,  and  ailbrds 
numerous  highly  picturesque  .scenes.  On  the  S.W.  side 
of  the  inland  I  noticed  the  numerous  caverns  which 
l)enetvatc  the  base  of  the  precipitous  dills  that  form 
this  ]iortii'n  of  the  coa.st.  One  of  these  caverns,  which 
we  inspected,  was  situated  at  the  base  of  a  mural  clilV 
ofabout  two  Imndrcd  feet  in  luight,  audits  face  clothed 
with  ferns  and  other  elegant  verdure.  The  month  of 
the  cavern  formed  a  large  arch  ;  the  bottom  of  the 
I'avern  was  occupied  by  a  sheet  of  fresh  water  produced 
by  intlltratiou  through  the  rock.  I  also  noticed  here 
ii  nundier  of  .spiings  of  fresh  water  that  rise  from 
the  midst  of  the  sea  at  greater  or  less  distances  from 
the  shore.  The  situation  is  marked  by  small  eddies 
or  w  hirla  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  sea  over  the  coral 
reef,  and  upon  somi'  of  these  the  natives  have  placed 
banil)0(is  with  apertures  in  their  sides,  through  which 
the  fresh  v,-ater  flows  as  from  a  pmnp  ;  when  fishing  on 
tl'.e  coast  in  their  canoes,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  natives 
to  dive  benc:!tU  tlu;  sm-l'ace  of  the  sea  iwA  i|Ucneh  their 
thirst  at  these  fresh-watcr-springs.  The  cause  I'f  their 
exi.'itcncc  is  of  course  simple,  although  the  effect  is 
somewhat  extraordinar)'.  AVithout  departing  greatly 
from  our  route  along  the  coast,  we  visited  the  "  Clreat 
Moi'ai  of  Pap.nra,"  which  although  nnieh  ruim^d  and 
reduced  in  its  lieight,  yet  vi.'tains  a  great  share  of  its 
origiual  and  not  iniornamental  structure.  This  Moral 
is  not,  correctly  speaking,  in  the  district  of  I'apara, 
but  in  the  district  of  Tovauta,  on  a  spot  named  "Ma- 
hiatca."  Towards  sunset  we  arrived  at  Atinua,  where 
we  passed  the  idght,  and  early  on  the  following  morn 
ing  proceeded   about  tlu'oe  miles  to  tiio  coast  of  the 

'  In  l\'!.ni;iiy,  1837,  Mr.  Pritcliaril  wiis  aiipDiatuil  Her  Majesty's 
Consul  for  the  Society  uikI  rrioiully  lsl;imls,  to  reside  at  liiluti. 


district  of  !Mairipc;he,  whence  1  commenced  iiii  inland 
route  towaids  the  Laki'  of  Vaihiria  on  fool,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  native  guide.     The  greatest  portion  of  the 
Jouiney    lay    through    level  ami    well-watered     jilains, 
abounding  in  an  over-luxuriant  vegetation,  and  wind- 
ing round  the  bases  of  steep  and  elevated  mountains. 
xV  river  rising  inland  travirses  these  plains  with  a  cir- 
cuitous and  impetuous  course  to  empty  itself  into   the 
sea.     The  road  to  the  lake  follows  closely  the  course  of 
the  mountain  streair.,  and  o)dy  departs  from  it  to  evade 
a  circuitous  beml,  or  to  escape  cascades  and  deep  fords. 
Wo  h.id  to  cross  this  river  (v.hich,  at  the  f(a-ds,  rau 
with  great  force,  and  was  often  both  deep  and  broad), 
about  one  hundred  ami  eighteen  times  during  the  day's 
tour  to  the  lake  a.nd   back.     When  half  v.ay  between 
the  coast  and  the  Lake  of  Vaihiria,  we  lost  the  cocoa- 
nut  and  other  fiuit   trees,  and  thi'  more  usual  vege- 
tation of  the  coast,  and  entered  upon  lands  covered 
with  bu.shy  ferns,  elegant  para.sitic  plants,  and  extensive 
thickets  ofaspecies  of.aniomum,  rising  as  distinct  veeil- 
liki>  leaves  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  soil,  and  cnut- 
ting,  when  broken  by  pushing  through   them,  a  powei- 
ful  fragrance,  not  unlike  that  of  pimento.     IsumcroUs 
groves  of  the  mountain  plantain,  loaded  with  their  large 
clusters  of  riijo  fruit,  were  also  vi.siblc  on  the  heights 
aromid;     The  lofty  steeps,   at  the  base  of  which  we 
journeyed,  presented  constantly  the  deceptive  ajijiear- 
ance  of  closing  ujion  the  level  ]>ath  we  jiiu'sucd.     We 
contiiuicd,  however,  along  the  torrent  until  nearly  at 
the  lake,  when  we  a.sceuded  a.  steep  and  rugged  hill, 
fronr   the  sumnnt   of  which  was  visible  thi^  Lake  of 
Vaihiria,  laid  out    in  all   its  placid   and  picturescpic 
beauty  in  the  %  ale  at  our  feet,  and  to  which  a  short 
but  stceji  tlescent  conducted.     The  hike  presents  a  sheet 
of  water  of  nearly  circular  form,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  deep  and  circular  valley  surroimdcd  by  elevated 
preci]iitous  mountains  covered  with  a  short  and  bright 
vei'dure,  whilst  numerous  small  cascades  fall  t)vcr  their 
faces  into  the  basin  beneath.     The  lake  does  not  exceed 
a  mile  in  circumference ;  its  waters  are  perfectly  fresh, 
and  of  a  dull  green  colour  ;  for  some  distance  from  the 
shore  the  depth  is  very  trifling,  and  it  is  said  tliat  in 
no  jiart  of  the  lake  has  it  been  found  to  exceed  eighty 
feet.     The  shores  of  the  lake  are  formed  by  tiie  bases 
of  the  mountains  in  some  parts,  iu  others  by  a  sandy 
beach,  strewn  with  large  boulders   of  black  volcanic 
stone,   or   by   lo"     ledges    of    breccia    and    volcanic 
stone  of  a  very  friable  character.     Many  wild  ducks 
were  visible  on  the  water,  and  the  plaintive  note  of  a 
bird,  not  unlike  the  coring  of  a  dove,  alone  interrupted 
the  tranquillity    of  the  spot.      ICels  are  the  only  fish 
known  to  inhabit  the  waters  of  the  lake,  which  is  rather 
an  inland  than  a  moimtaiu  lake,  since,  although  sur- 
nauided  by  mountains,  its  elevation  above  the  sea  can 
be    but    inconsiderable,  as   uo  remarkable    ascent   is 
evident  in  the  route  that  C(m(luct.s  to  it  from  the  coast, 
except    the    steep    ascent  iu   its    immediate    vicinity, 
which  is  merely  that  of  its  bounding  hills,  and  is  ahuost 
compensated  by  a  corresponding  descent  to  the  lake 
on  the  opposite  side. 

lleturning  by  the  same  route  L  reached  Slairipehe 
by  six  o'clock  iu  the  evening.  The  coast  liere  is  well 
protected  by  an  extension  of  the  barrier  coral  reef,  and 
the  tranqiiil  water  within  tlu^reefati'oids good  anchorage 
for  shipjiing,  olf  a  native  village  where  every  essential 
supply  can  be  obtained.  A  second  natural  curiosity 
that  I  visited  at  Tahiti  was  the  "  Ofai  niaranui,"  (moon- 
stone) of  the  nati\es,  which  ailbrds  a  fair  example  of  a 
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on  til"  westiTii  siile  cifthe  islaiul.  The  lialt'einhcildi.Ml 
.iiliiiim,  wliieli  iirotiiulfs  Imrizontally,  is  seven  feet  in 
length,  three  ami  a  lialf  in  height,  and  six  feet  in 
breadth;  dark  and  polished  on  its  surface,  ^vhieh  is 
marked  with  regular  vertical  fissures.  I  t.s  extremity, 
that  |iresents  itself  at  the  aperture  of  the  cave,  has  a 
.--iiicioth  surface,  resemhliugthe  half-risen  moon  in  shape,  too  slialhiw 
whence  the  native  name.  burthen. 

Although,  from  its  geographical  situation,  Tahiti  The  island  is  inmposed  of  hills  wooded  t)  their 
mav  be  deemed  under  the  full  influence  of  tin;  f<.E.  summits  and  oecasinnally  cre>ced  by  coeoi-uut  trees, 
trade  winds,  l>oth  N.W.  and  S.W.  winds  aro  not  but  presenting  rugged  and  mural  elills  to  the  sea  coast, 
niui.su.al,  especially  during  the  months  of  February  and    i'3])0cially  one  rucky  raasson  the  S.W.  sideopj,  site  the 


its  lii,'hest  p'.int  .about  SOO  feet  .above  tin.' sea.  It  is 
situated  about  tifry  miles  to  the  X.W.  nf  Ualatea,  and 
divtinetly  visible  iVoui  tin-  lov.ia-  hills  of  drit  island. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  barrier  reef  of  coral,  at  a  distauee 
of  about  three  miles,  whijh  encloses  innivr'ius  low 
islets  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  but  the  lagoon  i- 
to    admit    ves.sels    exeeedin','    ly'J    tmis 


March,  at  which  time  the  natives  calculate  upon  those 
winds  to  make  voyages  to  the  islands  S.  H.  of  their  own. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  N.W.  monsoon  of 
die  eastern  hemisphere,  south  of  the  equator,  extends 
at  times  to  the  more  eastern  of  tin;  Polynesian  Islands. 


opennig  in  the  reef,  which  rises  700  feet  abive  thi"  se;i, 
resembling  the  ruins  of  a  gigantic  castle.  Mainirua  i.-; 
said  to  j)osse>s  primitive  rucks,  but  such  is  certainly 
not  its  general  geological  character;  voleanie  rocks, 
scoria',  ami  slag  abound  ;  its  smooth  basaltic  stones  ari' 


Captain  T.  Stavers,  of  the  7'v.scan,  possesses  on  his  much  prized  by  the  natives  of  all  tlie  Society  group,  to 
charts  a  remarkable  track  made  by  that  ship  from  the  ;  make  pe.stles  to  prepare  their  food.  Tlie  p  >pulati(iii 
equator  in  174"  W.  long,  to  tluj  Society  Island.s,  in  an  of  the  island  appeared  small ;  scattered  habitations 
lUiiiiterruiited  south  easterly  course  of  2-TiOO  miles,  the  I  were  .along  the  co.ast,  but  the  ))rincipal  s.itlement 
winds  holding  chietly  from  N.E.  and  N.W.  |  is  on  the  S.E.  or  weather  side  of  the   isl.uid,    which 

liaiatea,  the  Ulitea  of  Cook,  is  situated  about  130  i  is  also  the  residence  of  the  cliief  Tairo.      It  edi tains  a 
miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Tahiti,  this  being  the  direction  ',  Christian  church,  in  which  a  native  teacher  oiliciatcs. 
in  which  the  islamls  of  the  Polynesian  groups  usually         Swine,  fowLs,  and  especially  yams,  are  abu'idant  : 
lii\  a  direction  that  volcanic  action  appears  very  gene-  I  water  is  scarce.     The  natives  were  exorbitant  in  their 
rally   to  foUow.      It  is  about  forty  miles   in  eircum- i  charge  for  supplies ;  and  rather  disposed  to  theft.    Tliis 


ftaence,  of  mountainous  character,  covered  v.ith  vege- 
tation, and  but  too  well  watered,  cascades,  rivers,  and 
swanqia  abounding  in  all  directions.  At  the  distance 
of  one  and  a  half  or  two  miles  from  the  shore  the 
land  is  encii'cled  bv  a  coral  reef,   that  also  includes 


island  is  little  freiiuented  by  foreign  vessels ;  no  .ship 
before  the  Tuscan,  iu  183 J,  had  visited  it  for  two 
years. 

Tubal,  or  !Motou-iti,  ai)peared  .small,  low,  r.nd  un- 
inhabited ;  it  is  distant  about  thirty  miles  to  the  N.E. 


die  adjacent  island  of  Taha.  Here  are  seven  excellent  i  of  Manama,  and  is  the  most  northern  island  of  the 
anchorages  on  the  weather  and  lee  sides  of  the  islands  Swjjety  grouj) :  we  here  had  a  westerly  v.-iiid. 
accessible  at  all  times,  and  egress  easy,  except  with  a  i  Huahine,  March  Wth.  This  islaml  is  ni',untaiiiou.i 
due  south  wind.  Eaiatea  has  no  commerce  worthy  of  and  fertile,  and  nearly  stirrounded  by  a  cord  reef  ;  next 
notice ;  cocoa-nut  oil  and  arrow-i-oot  are  occasionally  to  Tahiti  it  is  the  most  freijuented  of  the  Society  group; 
procured  by  small  vessels  from  New  South  Wales  or  ;  supplies  are  plentiful,  and  the  bay  of  Fare,  where  is  tlie 
South  America.  j  chief  settlement,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  island,  is  s;',fe 

The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  exotic  fruit-trees  |  and  capacious,  though  not  easily  entered  through  the 
tin ivc  vigorously,  and  particularly  the  fruit  of  the  lime  I  reef  with  the  prevailing  trade  wind.  Near  Fare  1 
proves  invaluable  to  foreign  shipping,  and  aftbrds  a  |  noticed  the  venerable  shaddock  tree,  covered  with  fruit, 
striking  example   of  the   important   advantages  that  |  which  was  planted  by  Cook  when  he  visited  the  island 


accrue  from  the  dissemination   of  useful   fruits   ami 
vegetables.     The  [lopulation  appeared  to  me  to  have 
suffered  dreadfully  from   disease.      Accompanied  by 
some  natives,  I  ascended  a  lofty  range  of  mountain 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  island,   extending   in  a 
direction  nearly  N.  and  S.,  and  about  2000  feet  in 
elevation.     The  stimmit  presented  a  level  and  spacious 
l)lain  of  dark  and  bleak  aspect,  spread  with  numerous 
swamps  and  streams  of  water,  passing   over  exposed 
rocks  of  a  red  colour,  and  entirely  destitute  of  other 
\"egi'tation  than  short  grass  and  moss,  although  but  a 
few  feet  beneath,  on  the  less  exposed  sjiots,  vegetation  ! 
was  lofty  and  abundant.     On  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  mountain,  a. short  distance  below  its  summit,  1  was  , 
shown  by  my  guides  a  natural  excavation  about  forty  \ 
feet  deep,  resembling  a  large  well  about  thirty-six  feet 
in  circumference,   the   character  of  which  led  me  to  | 
consider  it  as  a  small  volcanic  crater,  yet  few  of  these  ' 
have  hitherto  been  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  Society 
Islands.      It  is  remarkable  that   a   .stream  of  water 
flowing  over  the  declivity  of  this  elevated  mountain 
abounds  with  eels  and  other  fish,  several  varieties  of 
which  I  saw  .sporting  in  the  water. 


to  restore  Omai.  It  is  the  only  tree  of  this  specit'S  to 
bo  seen  in  the  Society  Islands,  and  all  att  'iiipts  to 
propagate  it  have  fliiled.  Coffee  thrives  in  the  gardens 
of  the  missionaries.     Population  is  said  to  be  11)00. 

Maia-oiti,  or  Saunder's  Island,  has  at  a  distance 
much  the  ajipearance  of  a  ship  under  sail  ;  it  is  mode- 
rately elevated,  and  the  hills  are  wooded  to  their 
summits.  It  extends  in  a  N.E.  and  S.A\'.  direction, 
either  extremity  being  low  and  covered  with  cocoa-nut 
trees.  The  island  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  yani.S 
it  is  now  used  as  a  penal  sottlcment  fiom  Tahiti. 

II. 

Social  Condition  op  riii:  Xatuts— Poitlatiox— iMtonrc- 

TIONS  —  SUOAU-CANE     i'l.ANTATIO.NS  —  C'OTTc  iX  —  CATXIK  — 

Cucucurs    AND   lloisr.s— Ilurs    or    iS'ATiVi:3— CiULrs— 

TlilUKUTUliES— KeUOIO-N    and    .'\ri)l!AT.=. 

The  form  of  government,  says  Captain  Waldegrave 
writuig  of  the   same  islands^  in  the  year  LSoU,  is  an 


'   Kxtracts  from   a  I'rivato  .lounml  ki'lit    lu  bo:ird    II.JI.S. 
Seringapatam,  iuthe  I'ucilic,  1830. 
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absolute  (Icspitisiii,  tlio  kinfj  nrrjueon  possessing  a  most 
iibsolat(^  power  oier  t!i(>  land.  The  islauds  aekiiow- 
letlgiiig  the  sway  of  Queen  I'omarre  are  Tahiti  and 
Eiinoe  (Kaiatoa,  Huahine,  and  Boi-a-Bora,  being  inde- 
pendent) ;  her  reveinie  consists  of  taxes  on  elotli,  oil, 


retiinii-,  and  with  these  maintains   lier  court;  she  is 
married,  and  a  Christian,  but  has  tio  ehiklrcn. 

The  religion  is  the  Christian  ;  they  ai^  ignorant  of 
seets,  and  worship  in  the  Presbyterian  form;  tlie  ma- 
jority,  excejiting   the   court   and   the  inhabitant,   of 


pigs,    and    arrow-root.     She    hns    generally   a  large  i  Papeete,  are  strict  in  tlieir  observance  of  C\r  istian 
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duties;  tlie  queen  is  young  and  irreliaions;  tlio  in- 
habitants of  Papeete  abandon  themselves  to  the 
sensuality  of  a  sea-port. 

1'he  laud  was  always  tlio absolute  property  of  the  king 
or  queen;  his  word  or  order  could  displace  and  place 
any  chief  or  jicrHon  in  any  district  or  spot — no  (pics- 
tion  wtus  ever  uiade  of  the  propriety,  but  each  obeyed; 


and  each  chief  also  possessed  the  same  absolute  power 
over  the  land  of  eaish  indiviumii  living  in  his  district — 
he  coulil  reniovi',  banish  tlio  occupier,  and  put  others 
in  his  place,  or  take  it  to  himself;  the  king  having, 
liowever,  a  sujireme  power  over  chii'f  and  tenant. 

The  laws  of  the  person  and  cliattel  property  have 
beou  established  sinco  the  couvorsioa  of  the  island  to 
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Cliristianitv.     Tlicv  were  ailoptcd  in   full  iisscrnlily  of  |  digested  und  widtc  tlicni.     Tiicy  ixiv  diTivod  from  tiic 
tlic  chii'I's  and  people,  assisted  liy  tlif  iiiissioiiaiii's,  wlio  j  reiitatcuch,   aiid   rey.rd    rubbery,  iidiiltcry,  removing 


landmarks,  Sec.     They  nvv  Iicudcd  by  n,  dt'elavation  of  |  divisicii  and  svibdivisious  *li''  govcvnors,  jndgi-t,  and 
tiio  isliiudM  subject  to  them,  of  the  distriota  luid  oliu  r  |  eonstubloH  of  oiu'ii  dibtriet,  village,  and  place. 
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An  oil'cndcr  riirainst-  tl)(>  law  is  seized  bj'  tlu'  coiista- ' 
lilc,  will)  tiikesliiiii  aniltlie  witnesses  lici'nn'  tho  jmlges, 
who    jiiiMicly   cciivict  or    acquit   the   jTi^^onei'.     Tlin  ; 
imnisliimiits    :ire,    repairing     tlio   lli^'llwavR,    niakint;  | 
ciotli,  tnrtbiturc  of  liogs,   whipping,    hanishment — for  ! 
iimrdii',  liaiiisluuont.     Tlu'sn  laws  have,  in  sonii;  nica- 
tiure,  outrun  tlir  knowlerlgo  of  tlic  Otahcitans,  but  they 
ur<'  daily  jjcconiing  better  informed,   and  appear  to  be 
well  pleased  with   tlieni.      No  law  exists   restraining 
the  jiouer  of  the  king  ovei-  the  land;  a  few  years  must 
pass  before  any  law  on  this  subject  can  be  received,  as 
the  jici'ple  are  nut  ripe  for  it;  but  until  a  law  passes 
giving  a  title  to   land   in  the   proper  owner,  no  great 
step  can  l>i'  made  in  eouimcrep. 

Fopnlauon.—Tctnrma,  2.000 ;  Tahiti,  o,000;  iMmeo, 
1,300;  Iluahine,  2,000;  llaiatoa,  1,700;  Bora-Bora, 
1,800;  Tahaa,  1,000;  Mauan'm,  1,000;  by  a  census 
made  by  the  missionaries,  lSi'8. 

It  is  lamentalile  to  compare  these  returns  with  the 
supposi'd  rotni'ns  of  Captain  Cook  fifty  years  ago;  but 
the  vices  of  the  ]K'ople  were  such,  thiit  nothing  bui,  the 
abaudoniueiit   of  Paganisni,    and   the   conversion    to 
Cluistianity,  could   have    saved   the   reir>naut.      The 
venereal  disease  has  assisted  in  some  small  degree,  but 
infanticide  was  practiseil  to  such  iin  extent,  particularly 
of  the  females,  that  nothing  could  have  saved  therem- 
upnt   except   Christianity.       To   a   question   put    by  i 
II'  vself  to  Hitoti  the  chief,  about  Viratoa,  the  chief  of  i 
T  arabdo — "Had  not  the    chief  more  children   than 
this  one  sou  and  daughter  of  whom  ho  is  so  proud '{" —  ! 
"Yes,  tens  aii<l   tens."     "Where  are  they?"— "AH 
destroy(\'l."     The  reason  usually  assigncvl  was  to  render  [ 
the  women  more  pleasing.'     Abortion  also   was  prac- 
tised.      The    n\a!es  at   Otaheite   at    present  far    ex- 
ceeds the  femides  in  number.     We  saw  many  children 
find  young  ])ersons,   but  very   few  above   fifty   years 
of  age. 

Those  islands  could  produce  anything  that  will  grow 
within  the  tropics,  but  until  a  change  takes  place  in  the  ' 
habits  and  dispositions  of  the  people,  no  trade  can 
thrive.  The  mi-sionaries  have  planted  cotton,  and  the 
produce  is  of  tli>'  iirst  (inality,  but  they  could  not  coni- 
iuan:t  labour.  The  indolence  of  the  natives  was  such, 
and  thty  di'iuanded  a  ju'ice  so  enoi'Ui.ius  for  their  work, 
that  the  culture  was  abandoned.  The  same  observa- 
tion appl'"s  to  indigo,  tobacco,  nud  the  sugiir-cane ; 
but  witii  a  tuberous-rooted  herbaceous  plani,  which 
they  Cidl  airow-root,  and  which  grows  without  cultiva- 
tion, they  are  iv  ore  ind.istrious.  In  th(^  beginning  of 
May  they  range  the  country  in  search  of  this,  ar.d  dig 
up  its  roots.  These  *'  "y  wash,  riisp,  and  dry  in  the 
Bun,  and  carry  them  ,.,.  tlio  purchnser  i'or  i^ale.  Even 
with  this,  however,  their  indolence  midces  them  often 
hurry  the  ]U'eparation,  so  that  they  will  offer  it  for 
sale  wliiMi  but  ill  dried  ;  yet  the  root  of  itself  is  excel- 
lent, and  e:o>  bee\]iorted  at  thrci  ^  'uce  jier  pound.  In 
one  year,  forty-two  t(  .is  were  sent  from  llaiutea  to 
New  South  Wales, 

There  are  two  plantations  of  sugar-cane — one  on 
the  nortli-sidi-,  1  .'Iwceu  I'are  and  Papeete,  owned  by 
Mr.  liiekncll  ai'  Knglishmati,  cultivated  Ity  natives, 
and  giov>lii,,  anmiallv  troin  live  to  ten  tons  of  sugar, 
wiiieh  is  sold  wholesale  at  ten  dollars  the  hundred, 
'i'iie  otliei',  on  the  south  side,  is  eulti\ated  Jointly  by 
Ciiptiiin  Ilcnry  and  Tarti.  Tins  jilantation  was  but 
ill  attended,  the  owner  having  gone  in  search  of  sandal- 
wood ;  the  labourers  were  inhahitiints  of  Tongataboo, 
who,  when  properly  direetid,  will  work  Htumlily.     The 


sugar    jtroduced   was    not    ei|nal    to   !JIr.    Tlickneir.s, 
althcngh  tlu?  advantages  in  situation  were  greater. 

At  Eimeo,  nndor  the  direction  of  ]Mr.  Armitage,  a 
missionary  artisan,  a  cotton  factory  was  commonceil, 
but  tidied  from  thedillieulty  of  instructing  the  natixos 
in  the  detail.  He  has  since  commenced  one  on  a  moro 
simple  plan,  and  I  trust  will  succeed  ;  he  ijiduees  tin; 
natives  to  grow  the  cotton,  and  bring  it  to  him  ;  they 
prepare,  spin,  and  weave  it  under  his  direction,  and 
receive  the  eloth  for  their  own  use.  The  few  who  have 
tried  this  plan,  and  vec;'ived  the  cotton  (doth,  are  inucli 
pleased  with  the  possession.  We  saw  in  the  spinuiuf;- 
houso  fifteen  girls,  and  were  told  that  an  equal  numlir 
of  boys  atteni  ed  the  factory. 

Rope  is  made  at  Eimeo  xmder  the  lirecti<in  of  ^Iv. 
Simpson,  missionary,  from  the  baik  of  the  hibiscus. 
Accounts  differed  as  to  its  qualities,  some  reporting 
its  excellence,  others  its  ill-<|ualities  ;  but,  after  ;i 
smart  discussi'>ii.  I  conclude  that  the  defects  prepon- 
derate, the  fault  lying  in  the  indolence  of  the  niami- 
facturers,  who  do  not  carefully  attend  to  select  the 
inner  bark,  and  lay  r.p  strips  of  unequal  thicknes.-. 
No  tar  or  other  liquid  is  ttsed  with  it. 

Two  vessels  have  been  built  on  the  island,  one  for  tlic 
use  of  the  missionaries,  the  other  lor  purposes  <A' 
trade.  They  were  built  by  European  or  Ati:ericau 
workmen,  assisted  by  Tahitians,  who  felled  the  timber. 
I  can  say  nothing  as  to  their  (pialities,  as  I  did  not 
sec  them.  The  missionaries  s[)eak  of  the  I'xcellence  of 
the  timbei'.  Another  '(■cssel  was  preparing  at  JMira- 
paio  for  Captain  Henry  ami  Tv  ■  ii. 

Tappa  oi"  cloth  is  made,  as  in  all  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  of  the  inner  bark  o"^'  the  hibiscus,  bread-fruit, 
and  ])aper  nuilberry  tree. 

Oil  is  prenared  from  the  cocoa-nuts,  by  letting  thciii 
remain  on  tiie  tree  until  (piite  n\)r  ;  then  the  shell  is 
divided,  the  nut  scraped  out,  put  into  heaps  in  canoes, 
and,  after  fermentation,  the  heaj)  is  occasionally  pressed 
by  hand,  when  it  gives  out  an  oil  which  they  use  fur 
general  ])urposes  of  light. 

No  real  or  profitable  commei-eo  can  exist  until  real 
property  is  secure  by  law.  liartcr  cxi,sts  for  hogs  and 
iire-wood  in  t.a'hiingc  for  ci.'icoes,  dungaree,  sjiirits. 

The  Island  of  Tahiti  possesses  about  three  hundrcil 
head  of  horned  cattle  of  various  ages,  the  nussionarics 
possessing  the  grcati'r  proportion,  though  a  few  chiefs 
are  beginning  to  have  lirceds,  and  the  stock  will  soon 
be  in  many  hands.  The  catth-  wor<»  imported  by  the 
missionaries  from  New  South  Wales,  and  are  of  :i 
]iarticularly  line  sort,  very  fat,  and  well  flavoured, 
weighing  from  eight  to  twelve  cwt. 

Horses  are  few,  there  beiui;  not  above  fifteen  in  tla' 
whole  island,  iuqiorted  from  Valparaiso.  The  queen 
had  two  very  tini^  colts. 

Coats  thrive  well,  are  manerous,  and  would  he 
more  so,  weie  tluy  not  destroyed  by  thii  dogs.  Sheep 
do  not  thri\('  so  well  ;  thi'ir  wool  becomes  entangieil 
in  the  long  grass,  and  the  lambs  are  destroyed  by 
dogs  ;  the  teeil  also  is  too  gross  ;  a  short  bite  is  not 
to  bo  met  with,  the  island  being  understocked. 

rigs  thrive,  living  almost  wild  on  the  guavas,  eoei«i- 
nnls,  i\nd  sweet  potate 
and  good. 

The  chuiehes.  with  one  cxciptioii.  ai.d  the  iioii-^ns 
of  the  niissionarii's,  are  built  of'  wooden  fi'amos:  t  'l''d 
with  wattU'd  hibiscus,  and  covered  with  a  compost  ot 
sea-sand  and  lime,  'vhich  again  is  whitewashed.  The 
doors  are  plain  framed,  iuid  the  windows-  are  fraincil 


They  grow  exceedingly  laiyo 
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witli  blinds,  hut  few  liavo  ghv  ;  sasho.-;.  Tlio  usual 
shape  of  tlu'  cliurchos  is  a  long  oval,  tho  roof  of 
tliatch,  supported  hy  two  upright  po.■^ts  of  the  brcad- 
friiil  tree,  plaood  near  tlu'  oxtromitics  of  tho  oval,  on 
which  rests  a  ridge  pole,  one  end  of  the  rafters  renting 
on  the  wall,  the  other  against  tho  ridge  jiolo  ;  they  are 
smooth,  white,  and  when  new  have  a  very  neat  appear- 
aiKC.  On  tlie  iloor  of  bread-fruit  plank  are  arranged 
.■^eats  of  the  .s.imo  shape  and  size  as  are  usual  in  country 
cliurchi's  in  England  ;  some  few  have  also  a  gallei'y  at 
each  end.  The  service  is  performed  with  great  order 
ami  reverence,  and  tlic  singing  is  in  correct  time  ;  bui, 
tlie  kev  is  so  high  as  to  make  it  harsh  and  unpleasant 
to  Englishmen. 

The  habitations  of  tlie  natives  are  very  simple  ; 
oval  or  oblong,  as  most  convenient,  according  to  tho 
size  of  the  family.  The  sides  are  made  of  young  bam- 
boos, placed  perpendicularly,  so  as  freely  to  admit  the 
iiir:  the  side  exposed  to  tho  weather  is  in  a  small 
(le"! 'o  protected  by  the  loaves  of  tho  cocoa-nut  tree 
iuteiw oven.     There  is  one  door  in  the  centre. 

In  few  lints   is   there  any   furniture,   the  natives 

ieeping  on    mats    placed    on    tho   ground,   one   mat 

luider.  oni-  above  them,  covering  every  part  of  the  body 

lui  insects.  (Jocoa-nut  shells  and  gounls  ai'o  the 
only  vessels.  Eood  is  ahv.iys  dressed  either  in  the 
(ipeii  air  or  in  an  adjoining  shed.  Pigs,  jwultry,  and 
ve^jetablcs  are  baked  in  a  hole  made  in  the  earth,  in 
which  a  strong  lire  has  been  made;  when  the  .stones 
ai'o  healed,  the  lire  is  removed,  and  the  food  i.-3  placed 
on  the  stones,  coveiod  above  and  beneath  by  fresh 
peen  leaves.  Tho  cooking  is  excellent.  A  i'ew  of  tlie 
ehiefs  had  pla.stcred  houses,  like  the  missionaries,  with 
oni-  or  two  chairs,  or  a  .sofa,  chests,  and  tables.  Tiirti 
eiitoitained  us  with  chicken-soup  in  a  tureen,  jiancakes, 
plates,  knives,  forks  and  spoons.  Ho  was  tho  most 
iiiteriMising  chief  of  tho  island — and  this  oaso  was 
singular.  1  was  in  most  of  their  houses,  whicli  arc 
ilirty  and  aeglected. 

The  bridges  ure  wooden  logs  thrown  across  ft  rivulet, 
and  are  so  often  washed  away  by  the  llood  that  it  is 
ancortuir.  unlil  at  the  bank,  whether  you  are  to  v.ado 
01'  cro'^H   'I  a  '■  I.. 

Couu  ■.  :>(  oonro  somotiincs  held  in  tlie  ojien  air, 
betni  *  .  );  !,'o"  or  a  chief's  house,  or  in  a  large 
Imihliiig  ],i-e;    I'.  ;.  to  hold  the  court. 

There  i,-.  in  .Jf  'iicy;  iSpaiiish  dollars  are  known, 
hut  their  (airO|iean  oi  Amerioan  value  is  unknown, 
i'or  instance,  a  <iuart  bottluof  bad  spirits,  two  yards  oi' 
sixpemiy  calico,  or  of  oiio  shilling  a  yard  ilungaree,  or 
a  yard  ami  a  half  of  'load  ribbon,  aro  considered 
ei|U,al  to  a  dollar,  tho  value  of  wliicii  a!  Sydney  Is  lllVy- 
Iwo  |iellfc. 

Till'  primipal  •■hiefs  are-— Outaniun,  nearest  to  the 
liloml-i'iiyiilj  lliiiiti,  raitlii,  brothers,  the  latter  secre- 
tary o*' state  ;  Tarti,  and  Viusatoa,  'J'ho  four  iii'st  are 
iiii"  :.  nt,  resjicctable  men,  and  sincere  Christians; 
til  \i--  treated  with  much  respect  and  possess  great 
mill  ■,  L.  ,  ]  itoti  liad  the  kindneiss  to  steer  my  gi;; 
i'ouikI  tiio  island;  and  to  him  ami  to  llio  missionaries 
wu  Were  indebted  for  much  hospitality  and  attention 
iihown  to  us.  He  spoke  a  tew  words  in  J'lnglish,  and 
boia  him  I  learned  the  names  of  the  vilhig<'s,  streams, 
bays,  tribes,  A'l ,,  which  we  passcil.  Hi'  introduced 
iiie  to  iiis  own  and  I'aifai's  wife  at  Tiavi,  Tla.'ir  iiou-ses 
weni  ch'an,  and  thom.selvi's  neatly  dressed  in  straw 
lioiniets  and  rilibons,  and  I'iUropean  calico  vests. 
ilituti  is  u  largo  landed  proprietoi',  and  luul  chnnged 


his  residence  from  time  to  time  to  be  ]i(>ar  a  mis- 
sionaiy.  His  house  at  Tiavi  was  small,  and  consisted 
of  two  rooms,  one  a  sleeiiing-rooin,  the  other  a  dress- 
ing-room. His  servants  occupied  another  house. 
Piirfai'swas  larger,  eijually  cle.iii,  with  a  jiounded  coral 
iloor,  a  few  chests,  and  other  furniture.  Tho  brothers 
were  building  a  decked  boat,  of  nineteen  tons,  of  native 
wood;  the  work  was  good,  and  ho  was  very  proud  of 
it.  lie  showed  me  the  frame  of  tho  new  church, 
whiCi.  was  well  constructed.  When  I  rijuaiked  that 
I  liojied  .soon  to  hear  that  they  were  building  stone 
churches  and  stone  houses,  he  reiilied  "  One  step  at 
a  time — we  cannot  go  so  fast."  Stone  is  fjund  in 
great  abundance,  either  of  volcanic  i-ock  nv  of  coral, 
and  the  coral  burns  into  excellent  lime;  but  a  second 
work  of  such  magnitude  probably  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect of  the  Tahiti.an.s.  A  stone  octagon  ehiinh  was 
built  at  I'ajietoai,  ishmd  of  Eimeo,  of  lienm  cor.a!.  The 
labour  was  extreme,  and  it  was  soine  j-oiirs  in  building. 
i  Tlie  island  produces  exct'lleiit  timber  in  very  great 
abund.'ince.  It  is  to  bi;  f  lup.d  in  ilie  i'lterior,  on  tho 
south  side,  an.l  all  over  Tiarabooa. 

Eaiatoa  is  an  independent  island.  TI:e  king,  To- 
matoa,  is  ni.atornnl  grandfather  to  l'oniar:-e,  (jueeii  of 
Otahcite.  The  island  acknowledges  .a  ]iolJlical  union, 
but  docs  not  admit  of  the  supremacy  of  the  latter  j  its 
]iopidatioii  is  alioiit  1,700,  and  rapidly  on  the  increase. 
Tilt;  i'eligion  is  Christian;  and  the  spot  where  tho  king 
resides  has  lieen  tixcd  as  tho  seat  of  tho  mission.  The 
harbour  is  excellent;  but  the  situation  of  the  village  is 
low  .and  swninpy;  it  was  clio.sen  as  l)cing  tho  ceiitr.al 
,  point  of  con\  enience  for  Itoth  .'-■ides  of  tlir  island,  and 
tor  the  inhabitants  of  Taha.i.  Another  :  ))ol  was  se- 
lected, eight  miles  to  the  south,  wher<'  ' 'le  land  was 
higher,  drier,  and  the  valley  or  low  ground  between 
tho  sea  and  tiio  mountain  much  wiih'r;  but  it  was 
I  suited  solely  to  the  inhabitants  on  the  eait  face,  not  to 
'  tho  western  fac,  thereliiri'  it  wai  ab.andoncd,  Tho 
outward  appearanco  of  tho  houses  is  better  than  at 
Tidiiti,  being  white  limed  and  pl.astercd  ,  but  the  inside 
is  eipially  tiltliy. 

The  peo|ile  arc  indolent,  ye^,  through  tb    persevering 

activity  of  a  missionary,  ^.Ir.  Williams,  they  have  made 

greater  advances  towards   industry  than  jn  any  of  tho 

threo  other  islands.     They  have  built  se  'en  vessels  of 

j  forty  tons,  which  are  in  use  at  this    inonifit,  but  two 

I  want  jiaint  and  pilch,  which  cause-;  a  |)rema lure  decay. 

The  vi'ssels  are   entirely   built  of  native   li.nbcr;  and 

I  tho  ro])e    is  also   indigenous.     The  iron  is   'niportcd. 

They  export  a  con.si,!erable(|uantity  of  good  arrow-root ; 

I  one  year  tiiey  sold  forty  tons — this  year,  thirty  tonsha\o 

;  been  already  sold,    A\'hen  exported  to  Sydney,  it  fetches 

ihreepeiico  per  pound  wholesale. 

hefoi'o  taking  leave  of  the  Society  Isles,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  iei!L,a)ii,  morals, 
itc.,  of  these  people. 

Every  navigator  hns  described  them  a  warlike,  eflTonii- 
nate,  indolent,  lascivious,  addicted  to  thieving;  and  now 
that  they  have  becomo  < 'liristiaiis,  iiiipiiry  is  made  iu 
what  liav(>  they  improved  (  Tho  answer  will  be,  that  the 
sum  of  crime  is  much  diminished,  nlthough  the  tenets 
of  the  (lospel  liave  not  in  many  taken  deep  root  ;  iu- 
fanticiihs  has  censed;  wars  have  ceased  ;  women  nro 
considered  as  eipuil,  not  inl'erior  to  men  ;  the  children 
are  mon-  regarded  by  their  parents;  the  wor.ieii 
possess  an  inllueneo  over  their  husbands,  uhich  eau.ses 
them  to  be  treated  with  attention,  test  (he  hii.band 
should  losi;  tho  wifo,  as  slio  wotdd  soon  lind  a  husband 
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ready  to  receive  her,  and  treat  her  with  more  kindness  ;  j  ments,  as  j;indes,  pilots,  searchers  for  food  or  sliclls, 
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iiiid  the  result  of  this  is,  that  infidelity  is  more  common 
aniiiugst  the  women  than  uniongst  the  men,  the 
iittachment  being  stronger  ou  the  male  than  the  female 
side.  Jealousy  is  felt  jjowei'fully  by  the  Tahitians, 
for  adulteries  committed  amongst  themselves ;  but  it 
is  supposed  that  a  woman  never  receives  the  (^mlu-aces 
of  a  foreigner,  except  with  the  consent,  and  for  the 
gain  of  the  husband.     During  the  day  all  are  decorous  ; 


we  found  many  ready  to  assist.  We  met  also  with 
six  carpenters,  and  some  rope-makers,  but  uo  stone- 
masons or  othev  mechanics.  One  trading  vessel  ar- 
rived while  we  wore  there — a  French  brig,  belnnginfr 
to  the  firm  of  Green  and  Molineux,  Valparaiso ;  Sir. 
^lolineux  was  on  board,  and  I  conversed  with  him ; 
he  was  purchasing  cocoa-nut  oil,  arrow-root,  tunianu 
wood,  and  sugar,  with  ribands,  cloth,  &c. ;  he  appeared 
)ut  after  dark,  women  are  to  be  met  with,  waiting  to  !  to  have  employed  the  missionaries  as  agents  to  culluct 
entice  ;  and  liusband  and  father  arc  alike  ready  to  ort'er  |  these  articles  fur  him  ;  and  thus  again  the  missionarii's 
their  wife  or  daugliter.  At  Raiatea,  the  ipieen's  appeared  as  sole  middle-men  Ijctweeu  the  natives  and 
mother  not  only  indulged  herself  in  this  crime,  but  the  purchaser.  At  Tahiti,  a  Spanish  dollar,  a  bottle  of 
was  the  common  procuress,  I'eceiving  the  profits.  The  ]  rmn  or  brandy,  a  fathom  of  shilling  calico,  weio 
house  of  the  ((ueen  of  Tahiti  was,  in  like  manner,  the  i  deemed  ecpiivalent.  I  projioaed  to  the  missionaries  u, 
scene  of  the  most  abandoned  proHigacy.  romarre,  the  ,  write  a  letter  stating  what  articles  were  equivalent  at. 
king,  a  large  young  man  of  eighteen,  sat  in  the  Sydney  and  Valparaiso;  but  an  objection  was  niiule, 
room,  a  witness  to,  and  indilferent  to,  tlie  addresses  |  saying  that  the  v.ilue  nf  each  article  was  known,  bin, 
paid  to  his  wife,  or  tlie  open  debaudiery  of  his  •  custom  decided  against  the  adoption  of  a  better  scale. 
mother-in-law;  and  every  wanton  and  abandoned'  At  Raiatea,  cluthes,  not  money  nor  rum,  were  de- 
woman  was  to  be  here  met  with,  ready  ti  'i.:eive  '  sired  in  payment  for  washing,  shells,  or  mats.  Tlir 
the  embraces   of  any.     As  the  offenders   are   i  peojdo  were  in  general  well  clothed  in  calico  shirt.s,  thu 

persons,  cncuuragi'd  l)y  the    elder,     1    see    no    In  -.vomen  in  silk  ribands,   English  and  Chinese  shawls, 

])robability  of  improvement,  unless  the  (piein  >■  itc.  Each  mi.ssionar\' had  a  .store  of  ironmongery  ami 
Taliiti,  her  mother,  and  aunt,  coulil  be  put  aside,  as  haberdashery,  and  all  were  in  good  circumstances,  ]ios- 
they  are  protectors  of  the  .abandoned  and  profligate,  sc.ssing  property  in  some  •-hape,  and  ajipearing  eager 
in  defiance  of  the  laws.  and  ready  to  trade. 

The  chiefs  of  Taliiti,  Eimco,  Iluahine,  and  Raiatea  The  people  are  clean  in  their  persons,  wa.shing  twicr 
appeai'ed  to  be  sincere  in  their  religion  ;  and  the  niajo-  '  each  day  or  oftener,  yet  their  liuts  arc  wretched,  situ- 
rity  testified  it  by  the  correctness  of  their  lives,  and  |  ateil  in  swamps  or  bogs,  made  of  cane,  with  thatched 
the   support   they    gave   to   the    missionaries.     Tlieir 


authority  is  much  limited  by  t]i<'  new  religion  ;  yet, 
in  conversation,  they  confess  how  nmch  happier  they 
now  are,  in  meeting  each  other  in  peace  and  in 
friendly  visits,  than  they  were  during  the  reign  of 
paganism  and  of  war. 

The  missionaries  are  men  of  correct  lives,  and  much 


roofs  without,  and  within  untidy,  with  very  little  fui'- 
niture.  The  mat  spiead  on  the  plucked  grass  makes  ii 
sort  of  iield-bed  for  the  family  ;  fc  ,v  possess  a  beil- 
.stead  or  other  comforts.  A  reason  given  foi'  tk' 
inattention  to  garden  cultivation  was,  "that  custom 
permitted  the  idle  to  take  a  share  of  the  crop  of  tlu' 
industrious,"   >o  that  the  instant   a  croi>  was   seen,  ;i 


devoted  to  the  duties  of  tlieir  service.     To  them  these  ]  message  from  a  chief  arrived,  asking  for  a  portion ;  and 

"  "       if  this  was  refused,  a  part  of  tlie  whole  was  openly 

taken  iVoni  the  grower. 

At  the  moment  we  arrived,  tlus  islands  appeared 
to  be  in  a  middle  or  conllicting  state  between  tljo 
habits  and  customs  of  idolatry  and  the  infused  but  dark 
knowledge  of  their  rights  by  the  written  law,  Tiiu 
chiefs  weic  claiming  the  prerogatives  of  the  former 
state,  which  were  assented  to  oi'  refused,  according  to 
the  ignorance  or  information  of  the  vassal. 

I  was  told  that  the  Missionary  Society  in  England 
had  thouglits  of  withdrawing  their  ndssions  from  the 
Society  Islands,  because  they  were  Christians,  ami 
ought  to  raise  nativi'  ch'rgy;  and  that  their  lands 
might  bo  applied  to  heathen  countries.  But  at  pre- 
.sent  the  people  are  not  ripe  for  this  great  change,  and 


islands  are  accordingly  nmch  indebted,  not  only  for  tin 
blessing.s  of  the  Gospel,  but  for  the  good  example  they 
have  shown,  and  the  arts  they  have  introduced.  Their 
wives  appeared  also  to  be  admirably  suited  to  their 
stations — .seconded  their  husbands  by  their  attention 
to  domestic  duties,  and  the  care  of  their  eh''dren. 
Hut  the  missionaries  are  all  engaged  in  trade,  which  I 
am  afraid  interferes  in  some  degree  with  their  useful- 
ness. At  present  they  have  the  monopoly  of  cattle, 
.so  that  the  shipping  are  almost  wholly  supplied  with 
fresh  beef  by  them.  They  also  appeared  to  deal  in 
cocoa-nut  oil  and  arrow-root.  To  myself  the  natives 
were  not  very  comniunieative  ;  but  from  the  little  I 
saw  of  the  consei|uences  of  this,  I  was  persuaded  that 
it  was  not  beiiclieial. 


Mr.  Williams  has  instructed  them  in  shi|)-building  i  it  would  be  cruel  to  attemjit  it.     They  are  not  lit 


and  rope-making  ;  Messrs.  Blossom  and  Armitage 
in  cotton-spinning,  weaving,  car|)enters'  and  Joiners' 
work.  Tobacco  and  cotton  were  planted,  succeeded, 
but  at  present  do  not  exist — except  as  s|iecimens  in 
gardens  or  private  use — indigo,  A  mystery  hung 
about  all  these  attempts,  which,  from  my  ignorance 
of  Tahitians,  I  could  never  resolve.  The  missionaries 
for  their  own  u.so  make  excellent  soap,  yet  notii  native 
can,  or  does  make  any  ;  the  ingredients,  cocoa-nut 
oil,  wood,  ashes,  an<l  linio,  are  in  the  greatest  abtin- 
dance,  Mr.  Nott  bmailly  states  that  no  trailo  or  culti- 
vation can  exist,  as  labour  cannot  bo  purcliusod  or 
commanded.  Our  stay  was  too  limited  to  Judge  of 
the  eorruetnoss  of  this  stutemout  j  but  i    idle  employ- 


to 
.;o  alone;  they  would  not  at  ])resent  re.spect  u  native 
teacher;  neither  would  tiny  maintain  a  native  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  build  for  and  feed  the  lU'ilisli 
missionary;  nor  would  it  be  well  to  attempt  it  until 
the  prerogatives  of  the  ehiel's,  and  the  rights  of  tlw 
people,  as  to  property  and  person,  arc  well  established, 
antl  acknowledged  by  written  laws, 

\  strange  anomaly  exists  in  the  history  of  Tahiti, 
which  at  lir>t  surprises  and  perplexes  the  ;itranger,  and 
induces  him  to  draw  uniavourablo  conclusions  rcsiiect- 
ing  the  missionaries;  but,  on  inquiry  and  further  in- 
tercourse, this  is  found  to  arise;  from  habits  and  oirouin- 
.stances  o\er  which  the  missioiiariiss  havo  no  control. 
Thirty-four  years  have  iiassod  since  the  first  missiouiviici* 
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landed :  they  were  treated  with  every  contempt  wliich 
ridicule,  vice,  and  folly  eoukl  heap  upon  them ;  and  the 
lame,  the  blind,  the  hump-backed,  were  brouglit  to 
theui,  in  irony,  to  lieal ;  but  they  iiersevered,  Wlien 
their  European  clothes  were  worn  out,  barefooted  and 
bareheaded,  clotlied  in  tai>pa,  they  crossed  ri\  ers,  pene- 
trated valleys,  and  discended  mountains,  to  preach 
Christ  erucitied ;  yei  r  nineteen  yeai-s,  their  hibours 
appeared  to  bo  in  vain.  In  the  twentieth  year,  how- 
I  ver,  s<inu'  persons  of  influence  listened,  and  dechired 
their  belief.  Wars  existed,  and  the  effects  were  se- 
verely felt,  until  it  was  observed  that  the  Christians 
did  not  pui'suc!  to  death  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
eonipicred,  as  others  did.  After  several  defeats, 
I'dinarre,  a  powerfid  chief,  embraced  Christianity,  and 
with  him,  the  whole  island,  in  obedience  to  his  will, 
adopted  the  Christian  religion.  It  was  orly,  however, 
a  state-conversion,  not  understood,  therefore  not  sin- 
cere. The  idols  were  burnt,  and  the  niorais  destroyed 
and  polluted;  yet,  though  paganism  disappeared, 
Christianity  was  not  felt.  For  a  few  years  they  were 
outwardly  decorous ;  the  distillation  of  spirits  ceased, 
and  honesty  was  visible — for  property  might  be  left  on 
the  shore  and  would  not  be  touched,  unless  to  restore  it. 
Pomarre  was  a  man  of  talent.  He  cast  off  all  his  wives 
hut  one ;  yet  he  indulged  in  drinking  to  excess.  His  go- 
vernment was  strong,  and  he  was  obeyed.  At  his  death  a 
boy  succeeded  to  the  command :  the  regent  was  a  sensi- 
ble, intelligent  man,  who  consulted  much  with  Mr.  Nott. 
But  this  prince  died  at  seven  years  old;  and  his  .sister 
now  reigns,  who  is  married,  and  yet  indulges  in  the 
lowest  sensual  gi'atifications.  She  is  frequently 
diseased;  and  is  obeyed,  but  spoken  of  with  great 
disrespect.  Her  example  is  producing  injurious  effects, 
as  she  lives  in  the  society  of  forty  or  fifty  persons  of 
the  same  taste  as  herself. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  anomaly  exists.  The  principal 
chiefs  are  sincere  in  their  religion,  but  the  mass  of  the 
lieiiple  are  not  influenced,  except  to  an  external  obser- 
vance of  Christianity.  'J'hc  majority  attend  the  church, 
and  aw  attentive,  sing  the  hymns,  and  show  every  mark 
of  devotion.  Tiiey  have  also  destroyed  the  spirit-stills, 
b\it  will  get  drunk  whenever  they  can  obtain  liquor.  I 
helped  an  (dd  chief  to  half  a  pint  of  rum,  and  he  ilmuk 
that,  and  in  two  hours  another  half-jiint,  without  any 
apparent  effect.  I  inquired  the  cause,  and  Avas  an- 
swered that  the  ava  was  an  intoxicating  sedative,  whoso 
•  H'eets  soon  ceased ;  that  they  drank  spirits  to  produce 
this  etl'ect,  as  thoy  cannot  umlerstand  the  use  of  spirits 
e.xeept  to  jiroduco  such  an  effect,  Yet  Hitoti,  Parfai, 
aadTarti  dined  frequently  with  me,  and  drank  wine  as 
asual  in  Europe. 

I  saw  every  missionary  in  Taliiti,  Eimeo,  and  Raia- 
Ica,  and  can  truly  affirm  that  they  aw  all  respected  and 
loved,  as  teachers  of  good  ;  and  that  they  are  considered 
as  pastors.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  natives  arc 
jealous  of  them  as  cultivators  of  land,  and  destroy  the 
« ioj)s  in  their  gardens,  lest  they  should  possess  enough 
to  .sell  to  tlie  shipping;  but,  on  inquiry,  it  appeared 
I  hit  the  thefts  arose  fnmi  anxiety  to  enjoy  tht- 
\eg('table,  and  that  the  attack  was  not  directed  against 
the  individual  or  tlie  missionaries.  Every  one  posso.sses 
a  pig,  yet  he  prefers  selling  to  using  it,  because  custom 
compels  him  to  share  it  with  his  neighbours.  If  sold, 
he  alone  ri'ceives  the  price. 

'I'hero  is  a  depraved  class  to  be  found  at  every  port, 
•idled  Toute  Ouroo,  or  rusty  iron,  who  observe  no 
I'eligion,  and  aro  very  depraved. 


They  have  no  wisli  for  wars,  but  appeared  happy  in 
their  jiresent  peace  a'ld  enjoymei  t 

They  are  indolent  from  disposition  as  well  as  from 
the  little  necessity  for  exertion,  food  being  so  plentiful: 
whether  necessity  will  erciite  a  change,  when  a  more 
almndant  population  presses  npuii  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, I  cannot  say.  Fishing  they  pursue  with 
steadiness.  In  our  excursions,  the  nati^■es  a))pearcd  to- 
sutler  much  more  from  fatigue  from  the  walk  than  we 
did.  They  could  !iot  understand  the  unceasing  oc- 
cupation of  a  man-of-war:  "The  mouth  is  always 
open,"  one  said  to  me,  "  there  is  no  rest.''  Corpu- 
lency is  considered  a  beauty,  and  a  fair  eomplexiou 
is  much  admired :  both  of  these  attainments  aro 
sought  for  by  keeping  within  doors  and  <loing 
nothing. 

We  heard  no  music,  and  even  psalmody  was  without 
music;  but  one  night  I  heard  two  women  sing  a  ditty 
in  a  vi'iy  pleasing  soft  style. 

We  saw  no  dancing,  wrestling,  or  athletic  exercises. 
I  never  saw  a  man  dig  or  plant;  but  I  have  seen  them 
gather  the  vegetable,  cook,  and  assist  to  carry  and  eat 
the  food.  The  day  was  passed  in  sleeping,  lolling  or 
talking,  unless  the  hut  iwpiired  thatching  or  repairing. 
In  our  boat  excursions,  in  only  one  instance  tlid  ]  ever 
see  a  native  touch  an  oar,  although  the  boat's  crew  liad 
rowed  for  a  considerable  time.  In  a  whale-boat,  solely 
manned  l)y  natives,  this  indolence  prevailed,  although 
occasionally  they  would  row  with  great  vigour;  of  five 
oars,  three  were  commonly  at  rest  for  some  trifling 
re  son. 

The  men  dress  ])artly  in  European  clothes,  but  more* 
f'reqiU'utly  in  tapas,  of  a  square  shape,  with  a  slit  in 
the  centre,  through  which  the  head  jiassi's  ;  the  cloth 
hangs  loose  before  and  ludiind,  and  under  it  is  a  waist- 
girill(M>f  many  folds,  pa.ssing  round  the  loins;  with  a 
short  petticoat  before  and  behind,  dropping  to  the 
knees.  The  women  dress  on  gala  days  in  a  calico- 
shift,  closely  buttoned  ti>  the  neck,  entirely  concealing 
the  figure  ;  with  a  white  straw  bonnet,  edged  with 
red  riband.  The  week-day  dress  is  the  same,  but  of 
native  (doth.  Tin-  men  search  for  and  di'ess  tin! 
food,  which  consists  of  cocoa-nut,  tara,  bread-fruit, 
jdantain,  and  arrow-root.  The  women  make  the 
cloth. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  huts  are  ])laced  in 
low,  damp  spots  ;  but  custom  induces  them  to  li\e  in 
the  centre  of  their  land,  near  the  sea.  The  mission- 
aries tried  to  have  their  houses  Ijuilt  on  an  ascent,  but 
f'omid  the  servants  would  not  stay,  as  tluy  W(Uild 
not  go  any  di.stanee  for  watei',  and  would  be  near 
their  friends  ;  so  they  were  compelled  to  return  to 
the  flat. 

In  the  mi.ssionary  rei)ort  wt-  saw  the  names  of 
IJogue'.s,  Haweis',  Griflin's  Town.s,  ite.  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  thus  to  give  names  to  towns  that 
do  not  exi.st.  On  every  levcd  spot  near  the  sea  huts 
are  built,  but  »'aeh  in  the  centre  of  the  o\vnei''s  own 
land,  so  that  uo  street  can  or  does  exist.  The  town  of 
Utenoii  is  the  only  exeejition  to  this.  A  town  implies 
order  in  building,  with  a  street  or  road  through  its 
centre  ;  but  here  the  houses  are  seatti'reil  in  every 
direction,  without  a  road  or  street  passing  near  to 
them  ;  nothing  but  a  path,  whiih  is  idther  wet  or  drv, 
aeeonling  to  the  weather.  Tluy  havi^  no  wheeliiarrows, 
carts,  or  other  vehicles,  on  which  to  carry  biu'thens — 
nor  will  tluy  adopt  tiieni  ;  henco  the  difficulty  of 
building  stone  houses,    and    hence  also  the   want  of 
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]iulilic  lii.ifliways  !«  ymiil  tlii'  w  iiltli  <il'  four  fnt,  which 
.vto|»  at  ii  liroiik  or  ilivcn^c,  as  suits  convoiiitnci'. 

it  is  Imt  just  ti)  the  islauilors  to  atlcl  that  since  thr 
iiliovo  was  w  ritti'u  tlicv  have  t,'oiie  ou  iniiirovinj;'  ra- 
jiiilly.  Most  of  till'  natives  cau  now  reatl  and  write. 
Their  moral  coiiiluet  lias  ln'Coiiie  more  regular,  and 
their  social  eomlition  nuich  imjiidVed  ;  they  have 
accjuircil  the  knowledge  of  various  useful  arts,  and  pro- 


tltalile  hrauche-^  of  commerce  liave  Ueeii  o]ieiie(l. 
Xunie.rous  vessels  of  from  thirty  to  eighty  tons  Imrdcii 
are  usefully  om[iloyed  in  trade,  and  in  maintaining  ,ui 
intercour.-^e  lietweeu  the  several  islands  ;  and  a  print- 
ing press  has  for  many  years  been  actively  engaged  ii, 
supplying  th,'  natives  with  various  ]>ublications  in 
their  own  language,  suited  to  their  wants  auil  their 
eonditiun. 


MOUNT   ATIIOS   AND   ITS   MONASTEllIES. 
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Ancikxt    Atiios  —  Cakai.   or    Xhrxes  —  MoxASTEiiins — | 

MOSASTKHY   OF   LaVRA     olt    ST.     LaTHA — IIlSTOnY— UrLTS   I 

OF  THE  OnDKit  OF  St.  Uasil— DESCHirTioN  Or  THE  Bfilu-  I 

IXaS— C'UllIOUS   I'lCrVBES  OF  the    LaHT  JUDCiJtEXT— Gejis  1 

OF   EvzAXTixi:    Abt — liEAriiFUh    RKUyrAUv — The    Ke- 

lECTORV — Tl[E   BAl'TlSTliV — TltE  AJIUOT's  SaVOUKY  DISU — 

The  Libkauv — Ascent  or  Movst  Atiios. 

That  ]iart  of  .mcicnt  Macedonia  which  extended 
iietweeiitheChersonesusofraUencandAthos,wasknowii 
to  the  ancients  as  Ghalcidice  ;  hence  the  jieninsula, 
which  is  in  reality  formed  hy  Mouut  Athos  also,  was, 
called  the  Chalcidic  Peninsula,  and  the  MeiliUTraneau 
was  supposed  to  commence  at  this  point,  which  divhled 
tlie  Singitic  Gulf  from  the  yKgeaii.  The  ]ieiiiusula, 
as  well  as  the  mountains,  is  now  called  the  Holy 
Moiuitain,  from  the  great  number  of  monasteries  and 
chapels  with  which  it  is  cia  ered.  There  are  twenty 
of  these  monasteries,  most  of  which  were  founded 
(hiring  the  Lyzantine  empire,  and  some  of  them  trn^o 
their  origin  to  the  time  of  Constautine  the  (ireat. 
Each  of  the  different  nations  behuigiug  to  the  Greek 
•  'iUi  'h  has  one  or  more  monasteries  of  its  own  ;  and 
the  spot  is  visited  periodically  l)y  pilgrims  from  Russia, 
Hervia,  and  iiulgaria,  as  well  as  from  (irceee  and  Asia 
]\Iinor.  No  female,  even  of  the  animal  kind,  is  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  peninsula.' 

According  to  I'liny,  the  length  of  the  peninsida,  is 
seventy-hvi^  Roman  miles,  and  the  cireumferenee 
150  Roman  nnlcs.  In  English  measure  it  is  forty- 
miles  in  length,  an<l  its  average  breadth  is  about 
four  miles.  The  general  aspect  of  the  peninsula 
is  dt^scribed  iu  the  following  terms  by  a  modern 
traveller; — "The  peninsula  is  rugged,  being  inter- 
sected by  iimmnerablo  ravines.  The  ground  rises  almost 
immediately  and  rather  abru]itly  from  the  isthmus  at 
the  northern  end  to  about  .'300  feet,  and  for  the  lirst 
twelve  mih^s  maintains  a  table-land  elevation  of  about 
COO  feet,  for  the  most  part  beautifully  wooded.  At  this 
spot  the  peninsula   is  narrowed  into  rather  less  than 


'  Hynnntlnc  writers  ilolipht  in  oxiintintiiip;  upon  the  ninrvoUoiis 
vcpctntion  iiiul  soouio  sploiidour  of  tho  in'iiiiisiilii  of  Mount 
Athos.    '•  'I'liiiso  wlio  ilcsi^jimtc  Athos  tho  liiiiul  of  (ioel,"  snys 

Cuuliicuzone,  "  lu'o  not  iu  error. I'ho  niilihiess  of  tlio  toni- 

iwratu^rt',"  s;iys  Niecpliorns  Oregoriis,  "  tho  multiiilioity  of  jiliuita 
and  troosth:it  rojoico  tho  si^^ht  and  emhalni  tho  iitniosphoro,  tlic 
sonpfs  of  liird-:,  tho  nuirninr  of  waters,  llio  sharp  flight  of  heos,  tho 
nijK?vt  of  tlio  groat  son,  Iho  calm  of  tho  valloys,  tho  Bilcuce  and 
soutudo  of  tho  woods,  nil  vonihhio  to  wcavo  u  tissuo  of  volup- 
tuousnoss  that  ravishes  tlio  sonsos  and  olovatcs  thu  miud  wrapt 
hi  ft  pious  cxUwy  up  to  God," 


two  miles  in  breadth.  It  iunnediately  aftcr\tanls 
expands  to  its  average  breadth  of  about  four  miles, 
which  it  retains  to  its  southern  extremity.  From  this 
point,  also,  the  land  becomes  mountainous  rather  thau 
hilly,  two  of  tho  heights  reacliing  respectively  1,700 
and  1,:200  feet  above  the  sea.  Four  miles  fartlicT 
south,  ou  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain  ridge,  ami 
at  a  nearly  e((ual  distance  from  the  east  iind  west 
shores,  is  situated  the  town  of  Karyes,  picturesquely 
placed  amidst  vineyards  and  gardens.  A  good  mail 
leads  hence  down  a  steep  valley  to  Iveron,  or  Iberoii, 
i.e.  the  Convent  of  the  Iberians,  ou  the  east.  A  line 
richly-wooded  valley  also  loads  in  a  north-easterly  di- 
rection towards  I'andokratora  and  Vatopedi ;  and  tho 
road  to  Xiro])otama  is  good,  but  hilly,  and  thecoimtry 
it  traverses  is  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  ])art  of 
the  peninsula,  richly  wooded  with  oak  and  chcsnut. 

Imnu'diately  to  the  south  of  Ivaryes  (Walnuts),  the 
ground  I'ises  to  2,200  I'eet,  whence  a  nigged  country, 
covered  with  a  forest  of  dark-leaved  foliage,  extend- 
lo  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  rears  itself  i:i 
solitary  magniticeuce,  an  insulated  cone  of  Avhite  liuu- 
stone,  rising  abru|itly  to  the  height  of  G,35C  fcifc 
above  the  sea,  Clo.se  to  the  clii''<,  at  tho  southern  ex- 
tremity, we  learn  ti'om  Captain  Copeland's  late  survey, 
no  bottom  was  found  with  sixty  fathoms  of  line.- 

The  lower  bed  of  the  mountain  is  com])osod  uf 
gneiss  and  argillaceo\is  slate,  and  the  upper  part  of  gray 
limestone,  more  or  less  inclined  to  white.  (Sibthorpe 
in  Walpoh's  Travels,  ikc.,  p.  10.) 

Athos  is  first  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  represents 
Hero  as  resting  ou  its  siunmit  in  her  flight  from  (Jlyni- 
pus  to  Linuuos,  (Iliad,  xiv.  229.)  The  name,  how- 
ever, is  ehiclly  memorable  in  history  on  account  of  the 
canal  which  Xerxes  cut  through  the  isthmus,  connect- 
ing tho  peninsula  with  Ghalcidice.  (Herodotus,  vii.  23.) 
This  canal  was  cut  by  Xerxes  for  tho  jiassagc  of  bis 
ileet,  iu  order  to  escape  tho  gales  and  high  soas,  which 
swei'p  around  tho  promontory,  and  which  had  wrecked 
tho  licet  of  Mardonius,  in  ii.t'.  492.  Tho  cutting  »( 
this  canal  has  been  rejected  as  a  fal.seliood  by  many 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  and  Juvouid 
(x.  174)  speaks  of  it  as  a  spccinu'U  of  Greek  men- 
dacity : — 

Creditur  olhu 
Velllleatus  Atiios,  ct  quidiiuid  Oni'cia  mendnx 
Audet  iu  liistoria. 

-  "  Ou  Afouul  ,\tlio9,  ami  Its  IMonasterU'S  j  with  Notes  on  tho 
Uouto  friMu  Coiistautiuoplo  to  Saloulki,  in  June,  lH3(i."  By 
I/iout.  Wehljor  Smith,  4Sth  Ueg.  Journul  (j/"  Hot/.  Geo.  Soc, 
vol.  vii.  p,  01, 
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Its  existonco,  liowover,  is  not  only  attested  by  Ilcro- 
(^otu^^,  TlmcycU.des,  .•mil  other  ancient  writor.s,  Imt 
(listiui't  traces  of  it  liavo  been  discovered  liy  modern 
■ntvellors.  The  modern  name  of  the  istlimus  is  Prov- 
lahx,  evidently  the  Romaic  form  of  npoouXaj,  the  canal 
in  front  of  the  peninsula  of  Athos. 

The  liest  description  of  the  modern  canal  is  given  by 
Lieutenant  Wolfe  : — The  Canal  of  Xerxes  is  still  most 
(listuictly  to  be  traced  all  the  way  across  the  isthnuis 
from  the  Gulf  of  ]Monte  >Santo  (the  ancient  Siugitic 
(Julf)  to  the  Bay  of  Erso  in  the  Gnlf  of  Oontessa,  with 
die  cxcejition  of  about  two  hundred  yards  in  the  middle, 
wliere  the  ground  bears  no  appearance  of  having 
lieen  touched.  But  as  there  is  uo  doubt  of  the  whole 
e:iii;d  having  been  excavated  by  Xcrxos,  it  is  probable 
tliiit  tlie  central  part  was  afterwards  tilled  up,  in  order 
to  ijlow  a  more  ready  passage  into  and  out  of  the 
peninsula.  In  many  places  the  canal  is  still  deep, 
swiimpy  at  the  bottom,  and  fdled  with  rushes  and  otiior 
:ii[uatic  plants  ;  the  rain  and  small  springs  draining 
down  into  it  from  tlie  adj.accnt  heights  afiord,  at  tlio 
.Monte  Banto  I'ud,  a  good  watering  jilace  for  shipping ; 
the  water  (except  in  very  dry  M-eatlier)  runs  out  in  a 
gnod  stream.  The  distance  across  is  two  thdusaiul  live 
lunulrnl  yards,  which  agroesvery  well  with  thebreadtli 
of twehe  stadia  assigned  by  Herodotus.  The  width  of 
the  eanal appears t((  have  beenaliout  eighteen  ortwenty 
feet ;  the  level  of  the  earth  nowhere  exceeds  fifteen  feet 
above  tlie  sea  :  the  soil  is  .a  light  clay.  It  is,  on  the 
wliolo,  a  very  remarkable  isthmus,  for  the  land  on  each 
siilo  (but  more  esj)ecially  to  the  westward)  rises  abruptly 
to  an  elevation  of  eight  hundi-ed  to  one  thoiisand  feet. 

There  were  in  ancient  times  live  cities — Dium,  Olo- 
]iliyxua,  Acrothoum,  Thyssus,  and  CleoniB,  to  wliich 
tjcylax  aiMs  Charadrite,  and  Pliuy  Palajorium  and 
Apollonia,  the  iiduibitants  of  the  latter  being  named 
Jlacrebii.  The  extremity  of  the  iieninsula,  above 
v.hieh  Jlount  Athos  rises  abrujitly,  was  called  Nym- 
liliicuui,  uiiw  Cape  St.  Geni-ge.  The  peninsula  was 
^|^i^inally  inhabited  by  Tyrrheno-rdasgians,  who  con- 
tinued to  form  SI  large  part  of  the  ])opulation  in  the 
Greek  cities  of  the  peninsula,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
Pell  ipi  inesian  war. 

There  are,  in  modern  times,  no  less  than  tw(>nty 
iiKuiasterics  iu  the  peninsula,  and  we  here  subjoin  a  list 
of  them ; — 

No.  ill  III  Cells.        JKiidica'.its. 

Jroiiasteiy. 

KiHimdari,    Sorviaiis,    anil 


liiilpiriaiis 

120 

10 

•10 

i^pliignieim 

17 



. 

Vutopi^li 

120 



'.      m 

I'iiuilokriUora 

15 



15 

•'^tavroiukuUi 

15 

5    ; 

5 

Ivmm 

100 

. — 

GO 

riiiioU'.) 

20 

S 

5 

Kutlumusi 

25 

25 

20 

Kimiki'ilo 

(iO 

2G 

l.avnuir  bi'mra 

GO 

10 

'.         20 

Tavlci  (Servo- liulfrariati) . . . 

3G 

20 

15 

WiMiVsis 

•i.         ... 

SO 

G 

'iivu'i>rio 

... 

18 



1 

!<im.;|ioti'a 

...         ..1 

15 

\          5         \ 

10 

'^irapotaiim 

...         ... 

10 

CH 

20 

Ifiissilio  (IJussiaii) 

15 

V 

Xonol'ii  (Soi'vo 

lilil|,'iiliuii) 

30 

30 



I'okiariu 

... 

30 



Kustamoni'tu 

15 



Zoirrufu  (SiTvo 

-liulgiir'mii) 

30 

— 

'.        20 

wlio  may  amount  to  l.^O  iu  a)!.  Tliere  is  always  a  dis- 
jiositiou  on  the  part  nf  the  superi<ir-j  to  i-educe  the 
numljer  of  those  sent  nut  to  beg.  '{'here  are  also  on 
the  peninsula  from  ten  ti>  twolv<'  Skitia,  so  called  from 
tlie  Skiti  or  Askiti  (Askites  or  Aseetaes,  small  cells 
usually  built  near  each  other,  with  a  catholico  oi* 
common  chapel  ne.ir  at  hand)  villages  inhabite(l  entirely 
by  calo'/ers,^  the  chief  of  whicli  is  St.  Anne,  on  the 
south-west  |ioiiit.  These  may  averaice  perhaps  forty 
men  each ;  m.aking  from  400  to  oOO  nun,  and  from 
200  to  300  scattered  kcllia  or  cells,  whieli,  with  the 
town  of  Karyes  (Walnuts),  reckoned  at  llOO  persons, 
would  make  the  wliole  po]pidati<>n  of  the  prniiisida 
about  2,500  persons.  This  is  according  to  Webber 
Smith,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  great  lalliiig  o:':' I'rom 
the  mniiber  of  (5,000,  stated  by  Dr.  Clarke'iii  ISOl. 
Webber  Smith,  it  is  to  be  observed,  particularly  de- 
scrib(-d  the  stiti'  of  the  peninsula  and  its  moiia-teries 
iis  they  existed  in  his  time,  that  is  in  18.jlj,  as  com- 
pared with  the  accounts  of  former  travellei-s,  as  I'o- 
coeke  in  1710,  Dr.  Hunt  and  Professor  Car's h'  iu 
1801,  and  Colonel  Leake  in  180G;  as  during  the  (ireek 
revolution,  the  Christian  tenants  of  the  Ibdy  3Iouiitain 
had  to  ily  before  the  stronger  arm  of  the  ^Muslim  .sol- 
diers, and  the  monasteries  siuVered  nnicli.  'I'le'  lion. 
Rol)ert  Curzoii-  visited  the  sacred  peninsula  at  a  much 
more' recent  period;  and  it  is  to  his  narrative  and  to 
that  of  ]\[.  Proust,  which  dates  as  late  as  IS!JS,  that 
we  shall  chiefly  refer  for  term.'  of  comparison  with 
AVebbcr  Smith's  account. '' 

Mr.  Curzon  landed  at  ilie  monastery  of  l.avra  or 
Saint  Ijaura;  he  had  spent  the  pi-evious  night  iu  the 
dirty  village  of  tha  licnmians  (Lemnos),  and  in  the 
clutches  of  the  Lemuian  flea.s,  and  he  relates  that: — 

As  there  was  a  rumour  of  pirates  iu  those  seas,  the 
little  brig  would  not  .sail  till  night,  and  I   passed  the 
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III  all,  144G  men.   Iu  this  ui-o  not  included  the  novices, 


'  Tlio  caloyers  or  monks  bolonsr  to  tUo  first  order  of  tlio  (I rook 
clergy,  desigiiatcil  as  the  oriler  of  liicroiiomacs.  The  otliers  aro 
tlio  pajias.  The  first  oompriso  tlio  p.itriarchs,  tlio  cxarclis,  tlio 
inetropolitnns,  tlio  arehbishoiis,  liislmps,  avcliiuiainlritcs,  ami  ca- 
loyers, and  tlioy  are  voweil  to  eelibacy.  The  papas  or  ministers 
can,  on  tlie  coiitinry,  many.  .\U  the  monasteries  ai-e  of  tlie  order 
of  .St.  liiisil,  but  only  ten  ilesitrnated  as  ecnobite  iii'masteries  have 
ilioir  agoumenos;  the  others  call  tliemsclvcs  tree  or  distinct  (dio- 
vismoi),  and  arc  governed  by  ii  eouneil  of  epitrophes.  The  lour 
chief  monasteries — Ijavra  or  Laura,  \'atopcJi,  I\  eron  ami  Iviliau- 
tari — are  "imperial"  by  virtue  of  their  Hy/.anline  I'onmlation. 

-  I'isil.t  to  Monasteries  in  the  Levant.  Uy  tlie  Hun.  Koljcrt 
Curzon,  juu.  181!).  Voyage  au  Mont  Athos,  I'ar  M.  A.  Proust. 
1S5S. 

•'',  Mr.  t'ur/.on  wa.s  by  no  means  the  first  to  make  researches 
among  the  literary  luul  artistic  treasures  of  the  mnnasleries  of 
Mount  Athos.  The  old  naturalist  Belun  particularly  eallid  atten- 
tion to  them.  ("t^inguhiritesUeiioist  I'revost."  I'liris,  1,05.')).  The 
neademieiau  J)e  Villoisou,  according  to  Choisenl-Cioullicr,  resided 
some  time  in  the  mountain,  in  17S5,  making  researches  into  ma- 
miseripts  and  printed  books.  Tlie  Archimandrite  I'orpliyi'y,  of  tlio 
Ivussiaii  Monastery,  publislied  a  list  ot  the  nianiiscriiits  aiid  ehry- 
solmlls,  preserved  in  eerlain  of  the  moiiasterii  s  of  Mount  Athos, 
ill  the  Uussian  language,  at  St.  I'etcrsburg,  in  1817.  It  was 
translated  into  ""nnau  by  Miklowich,  in  his  Slavonian  Biblo 
(Vienna,  1851"  The  French  government  sent  two  lenrncd 
archniologists  ti  omit  Athos  :  M.  Minns  Minoidis,  who  brought 
back  a  few  manuseripts,  and  M.Lcbardier,  of  the  School  at  Athens, 
who  did  not  meet  with  greater  success.  Lastly,  a  M.  Sevast  iaiioll", 
aeeompaniod  by  a  Froneli  art'  '.  M,  Viuidin,  has  laboured  cjuitu 
recently  in  tlio  samo  eanse.  1\.  8ovastiiuiolV  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  photographic  copies  of  ii  nianuscripfc  of  the  12tli  century, 
ill  microscopie  chiirueters ;  of  the  sermons  of  St.  Gregory,  tlio 
theologian;  of  Joannes  Damaeenus;  of  a  treatise  on  the  medleiil 
art  ;  of  the  Geography  of  I'toleiny  ;  of  a  liturgy  of  St.  (,'hiysostom, 
on  parchment ;  of  maps  iu  Greek  and  Slavic ;  and  of  fiiigmeiita  of 
the  Golden  Legeliil. 
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day  doziiii,'  in  the  slmde  out  of  doovH  ;  when  evening 
came  I  crept  down  to  the  port,  went  on  board,  and 
curk'd  ujyself  up  in  tlie  hole  of  a  cabin  araonj;  ropes 
and  sails,  imd  went  to  sleep  at  once,  and  did  not  wake 
again  till  we  arrived  within  a  shoi't  distiince  of  the 
most  magnificent  nioiuitain  imaginable,  rising  in  a 
peak  of  white  marble  ten  thousand  feet  straight  out 
of  the  sea.  It  was  a  lovely  fresh  morning,  so  I  stood 
•with  half  of  my  body  out  of  the  hatchway  enjoying 
the  glorious  prosj)cct,  and  making  my  toilette  with 
the  deck  for  a  dressing-table,  to  the  great  admiration 
of  the  Greek  crew,  who  wore  a  jierfect  contrast  to  my 
former  Turkish  friends,  for  they  did  uothiug  but 
lounge   about   and  chatter,  and  give  orders  to  each 


other,  every  one  of  them  appearing  unwilling  to  do 
his  owit  share  of  the  work. 

We  steered  for  a  tall  square  tower  which  stood  on 

a  projecting  marble  rock  abo\"e  the  calm  blue  sea  at 

the   S.E.    corner  of  the   peninsula;   and  rounding  a 

small  cape  we  turned  into  a  beautiful  little  port  or 

harbour,   the  entrance  of  which  was  commanded  by 

j  this  tower  and   by  one  or  two  other  buildings  cou- 

I  structed    for   defence   at    the    foot   of  it,   all  in   the 

t  Byzantine   style   of    architecture.     The   quaint    half- 

I  Eastern  half- Norman  architecture  of  the  little  fortress, 

!  my   outlandish    vessel,    the   brilliant   colours    of   the 

I  sailors'  dresses,  the  rich  vegetation  and  great  tufts  of 

I  flowers  which  grew  in  crevices  of  the  white  marble, 
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formed  altogether  one  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes 
it  was  ever  my  good  fortune  to  1)ehold,  and  which  I 
always  remember  with  pleasure.  We  saw  no  one,  but 
about  a  nnle  ofl"  there  was  the  great  monasteiy  of  St. 
Laura  standing  above  us  among  the  trees  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  th'  delightful  little  bay  was,  as 
the  sailors  told  us,  tht  .arricatojo  or  landing-place 
for  ])ilgrims  who  were  going  to  the  monastery. 

Wo  paid  oft'  the  ve,s.sel,  and  my  things  were  landed 
on  the  beach.  It  was  not  an  operation  of  raucli 
labour,  for  my  effects  consisted  principally  of  an  enor- 
mous pair  of  saddle-bags,  made  of  a  sort  of  carpet,  and 
which  are  called  khurges,  and  are  carried  by  the 
camels  in  Arabia ;  but  there  was  at  present  mighty 


little  iu  them  :  nevertheless,  light  as  they  wore,  their 
appearance  woidd  have  excited  a  feeling  of  con- 
sternation iu  the  mind  of  the  most  ])hlegmatic  mule. 
After  a  brisk  chatter  on  the  pai't  of  the  whole  crew 
who,  with  abundance  of  gesticulations,  all  talked  at 
once,  they  got  on  board,  and  towing  the  vessel  out  l)y 
means  of  an  exceedingly  small  boat,  set  sail,  and  left 
me  and  my  man  and  the  siuldle-bags  high  and  dry 
upon  the  shore.  Wo  were  somewhat  taken  by  sur- 
l)riso  at  this  sudden  dejjarture  of  our  marine,  so  we  sat 
upon  two  stones  for  a  while  to  think  about  it.  "  Well," 
said  I,  "  we  are  at  Mount  Athos  ;  so  suppose  you  walk 
up  to  the  monastery,  and  get  some  mules  o'-  monks, 
or  something  or  other  to  caiTV  xip  the  f  ;.  Jle-bags. 
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Tell  tliem  the  celulirated  Miloi-ilo.s  Tnglcsis,  tlio  frieml 
(if  tlio  TJnivei-sal  Patriavcli,  i-;  arrived,  and  that  lie 
kindly  intends  to  visit  tlieir  mdnahterv  ;  aud  that  he 
is  a  great  ally  of  tlie  Sultaii'H,  and  of  all  tlie  cajitaius 
of  all  the  men  of  war  that  come  down  the  Archipelago: 
aud,"  added  I,  "  make  liaste  now,  and  let  us  be  up  at 
the  monastery  lest  onr  friifuds  in  the  brig  tlicre  should 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  comebackand  cutour  throats." 

Away  he  went,  and  I  and  the  .saddle-bags  remained 
below.  For  sonic  time  I  solaced  myself  by  throwing 
stones  into  the  water,  aud  then  I  walked  up  the  patli 
to  look  about  me,  and  found  a  red  nui'iierry-trv'e  with 
fine  ripe  mulberries  on  it,  of  which  I  eat  a  prodigious 
number  in  order  to  pass  away  the  time.  As  I  was 
studying  the  Byzantine  tower,  1  thouglit  I  saw  some- 
thing jieeping  out  of  a  loophole  near  the  top  of  it,  and, 
on  looking  more  attentively,  I  saw  it  was  the  head  of 
an  old  man  with  a  long  grey  beard,  who  was  gazing 
cautiously  at  me.  I  shouted  out  at  the  top  of  my 
Voice,  "  Kalemera  sas,  ariste,  kaleinora  sas  (Good  day 
to  you,  sir) ;  ora  I^ali  sas  (good  morning  to  you) ; 
Toi/  SdiroiieiPoij.(vos ;"  ho  answered  in  return,  "  Kalos 
orizete  1"  (How  do  you  do  ?)  So  I  went  up  to  the 
tower,  jiassed  over  a  plank  that  served  as  a  drawbridge 
across  a  chasm,  and  at  tlie  door  of  a  wall  \\hicli  sur- 
rounded the  lower  buildings  stood  a  little  old  monk, 
the  same  who  had  been  peeping  out  of  the  loophole 
above.  Ho  took  m(!  into  his  castle,  where  ho  seemed 
to  be  living  all  alone  in  a  Byzantine  lean-to  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower,  the  window  of  his  room  looking 
over  the  port  beneath.  This  room  had  numerous  pegs 
in  the  wall,  on  which  were  hung  dried  herbs  and 
simples  ;  one  or  two  great  jars  stood  in  the  corner, 
and  these  and  a  small  divan  fornicd  all  his  household 
furniture.  We  liegan  to  talk  in  Romaic,  but  I  was 
not  very  strong  iu  that  language,  and  presently  stuck 
fast.  He  showed  me  over  the  tower,  which  contained 
sevei'al  groined  vaulted  rooms  one  above  another,  all 
empty.  From  the  top  there  was  a  glorious  view  of 
the  islands  and  the  sea.  Th(jiight  I  to  myself,  this  is 
a  real,  genuine,  unsophisticated  live  hermit ;  lie  is 
not  stuffed  like  the  lienuit  at  Vauxhall,  nor  made 
up  of  beard  and  blankets  like  those  on  the  stage  ;  he 
is  a  genuine  specimen  of  an  almost  extinct  race.  What 
would  not  Walter  Scott  have  given  for  him  ?  The 
a.spect  of  my  host  and  his  Byzantine  tower  savoured 
so  completely  of  the  days  of  the  twelfth  century,  that 
I  seemed  to  have  entereil  another  world,  and  should 
hardly  have  been  surprised  if  a  crusader  in  chain- 
ai'inour  had  entered  the  room  and  knelt  down  before 
the  hermit'.s  feet.  The  poor  old  hermit  observing  me 
looking  about  at  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  got  up  on 
his  divan,  and  from  a  shelf  reached  down  a  large  rosy 
apple,  which  he  presented  to  me  ;  it  was  evidently 
the  best  thing  ho  had,  and  I  was  touched  when  he 
gave  it  to  me.  I  took  a  great  bite :  it  was  very  sour 
indeed  ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  ?  I  could  not  bear 
to  vex  the  old  man,  so  I  went  on 
of  it,  although  it  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes, 

Wo  now  heard  a  halloing  and  shouting,  which  por- 
tended the  arrival  of  the  mules,  and,  bidding  adieu 
to  the  old  hermit  of  the  tower,  I  mounted  a  mule  ; 
the  othei's  were  lightly  loaded  with  my  effects,  and  we 
scrambled  up  a  steep  rocky  }iath  through  a  thicket 
of  odoriferous  evergreen  shrubs,  our  progress  being 
iUisisted  by  the  screams  and  bangs  inflicted  by  several 
stout  acolytes,  a  sort  of  lay-brethren,  who  came  down 
with  the  animals  from  the  convent. 


eating  a  great  deal 


We  soon  tmorged  upon  a  flat  piece  of  ground,  and 
there  bdfoie  us  stood  tlie  great  monastery  of  St.  Laura. 
It  appeared  like  an  ancient  fortress,  surrounded  with 
high  blank  walls,  over  the  top  of  which  were  seen 
numerous  domes  and  pinnacles,  and  odd-shaped  roofs 
and  cypress-trees,  all  jumbled  together.  In  some  pliices 
one  of  those  projecting  windows,  which  are  called 
shahnoshiu  at  Constantinoi)le,  stood  out  from  the  great 
encircling  wall  at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
ground  ;  and  in  front  of  the  entrance  was  a  porch  in 
the  Byziintiuo  style,  consisting  of  four  marble  columns, 
supporting  a  dome ;  in  this  porch  stood  the  agoumenos, 
backed  bj'  a  great  many  of  the  brethren.  My  servant 
had,  doubtless,  told  him  what  an  extraordinary  great 
jiersonage  he  was  to  ex]iect,  for  he  receiv-ed  me  witli 
gi-eat  deference  ;  and  after  the  usual  bows  and  com- 
pliments, the  dark  train  of  Greek  monks  filed  in  through 
the  outer  and  two  inner  iron  gates,  in  a  sort  of  pro- 
cession, with  which  goodly  company  I  pi'oceeded  to 
the  church,  which  8t(iod  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
court-yard.  Wo  went  up  to  the  screen  of  the  altar, 
and  there  everybody  mjtde  bows,  and  said  "Kyrie 
eleison,"  which  they  repeated  as  quickly  and  in  as 
high  a  key  as  they  could.  We  then  came  out  of  the 
church,  and  the  agoumenos,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  led 
me  up  divers  dark  wooden  staircases,  until  we  came 
into  a  large  clu'crful  room  well  furnished  in  the  Turkish 
style,  and  having  one  of  the  projecting  windows  which 
I  had  seen  from  the  outside.  In  this  room,  which  the 
agoumenos  told  me  I  was  to  consider  as  my  own,  we  had 
coffee.  I  then  pi-esented  the  letter  of  the  patriarch ;  ho 
read  it  with  great  respect,  and  said  I  was  welcome  to 
remain  in  the  monastery  a.s  long  as  I  liked  j  and  after 
various '  compliments  given  and  received  he  left  me; 
and  I  found  myself  comfortably  installed  in  one  of  the 
grand — and,  as  yet,  unexplored — monasteries  of  the 
famous  sanctuary  of  Mount  Athos :  better  known  iu 
the  Levant  by  the  appellation  of  Ayiou  Opos,  or,  as  the 
Italian  hath  it,  Monte  Santo. 

Before  long  I  received  visits  from  divers  holy  brethren, 
being  those  who  held  offices  in  the  monastery  under 
my  lord  the  agoumenos,  and  there  was  no  end  to  the 
civilities  which  passed  between  us.  At  last  they  all 
departed,  and  towards  evening  I  went  out  and  walked 
about ;  those  monks  whom  I  met  either  opening  their 
eyes  and  mouths,  and  standing  still,  or  else  bowing 
profoundly  and  going  through  the  whole  series  of  ges- 
ticulations which  are  practised  towards  persons  of 
superior  rank  ;  for  the  poor  monks  never  having  seen 
a  stranger  before,  or  at  least  a  Frank,  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  me,  and  according  to  their  various 
degrees  of  intellect  treated  me  with  respecter  astonish- 
ment. But  Greek  monks  are  not  so  ill-mannered  as  ar. 
English  mob,  and  therefore  they  did  not  run  after  me, 
but  oidy  stared  and  crossed  themselves  as  the  unknown 
animal  passed  by. 

I  will  now,  from  the  information  I  received  from  tho 
monks  and  my  own  observation,  give  the  best  account 
I  can  of  this  extensive  aud  curious  monastery.  It  was 
founded  by  an  Emperor  Nicephorus,  but  what  particuhu: 
Nicephorus  he  was  nobody  knew.  Nioephorus,  the 
treaisurer,  got  into  trouble  with  Chai-lemagne  on  one 
side,  aud  Haruu  al  Rashid  on  the  other,  and  was 
killed  by  the  Bulgarians  in  811.  Nicephorus  Phocas 
wa.s  a  great  captain,  a  mighty  man  of  valour ;  who 
fought  with  everybody,  and  frightened  the  Caliph  at 
the  gates  of  Bagdad  but  did  good  to  no  one  ;  and  at 
length  became  so  disagreeable  that  his  wife  had  him 
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mnrdei-od  in  9G9.  Nice]ihonis  TJotfoiiatcs,  by  the  ! 
help  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  caur;lit  and  put  <iut  tlio 
(jycs  of  his  rival  Nicoplnirus  Brycntiiiis,  whost;  snu 
married  that  cclebr.ated  lilue-stookinij  Anna  Comncna. 
However,  Nieephorus  Botoniates  having'  quarrelltd 
with  Alexius  Comnenus,  that  great  man  kiekeil  jiim 
out  and  i-eigned  in  liis  stead,  and  Botnuiatos  tonk 
refuge  in  tliis  monastery,  whidi,  as  I  make  out,  he  liad 
founded  some  time  before.  He  camt'  hero  about  tlio 
vear  1081,  and  tonk  the  vows  of  a  kaloyeri,  or  Oreek 
mi  ink. 

This  word  kaloyeri  means  a  good  old  man.  All  the 
mimks  of  IMuunt  Atlios  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil  : 
indeed,  all  Greek  monks  are  of  this  order.  Tliey  are 
ascetics,  and  their  discipline  is  most  ^evore  :  tliey 
never  eat  meat,  tish  they  have  on  feast-days  ;  but  on 
fast-days,  which  are  above  a  hundred  in  tlie  year,  they 
are  not  allowed  .any  animal  substance  or  even  oil ; 
tlieir  prayers  occupy  eight  hours  in  the  day,  and  about 
two  during  the  night,  so  that  they  never  enjoy  a  real 
night's  rest.  They  never  sit  down  during  prayer,  but 
as  the  services  are  of  extreme  length  they  are  allowed 
to  rest  their  arms  on  the  elbows  of  a  sort  of  stalls 
without  seats,  which  are  found  in  all  Greek  churches, 
and  .at  otiier  times  they  lean  on  a  crutch.  A  crutch 
of  this  kind,  of  silver,  richly  ornamented,  forms  tlie 
patriarchal  staff:  it  is  called  the  patritza,  and  answiTs 
to  the  crosier  of  the  Roman  bishops.  Bells  are  not 
used  to  call  the  fraternity  to  prayers,  but  a  long  piece 
of  board,  suspended  by  two  strings,  is  struck  with  a 
mallet.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  wooden  board,  a 
piece  of  iron,  like  ]iart  of  the  tire  of  a  wheel,  is  used 
for  tills  purpose.  Bells  are  rung  only  on  occasions  of 
rejoicing,  or  to  show  respect  tf)  some  great  personage, 
and  on  the  great  feasts  of  the  ehui'ch. 

According  to  Johannes  Comnenus,  who  visited 
Blount  Athos  in  1701,  and  whose  works  are  quoted 
in  llontfaucon,  "  Paleogra])hia  Gn^ca,"  page  456,  St. 
Laura  was  founded  by  Xicephorus  Phocas,  and  re- 
stored by  Neagulus,  Waywode  of  Bessarabia,  Tlie 
buildings  consist  of  a  thick  and  lofty  wall  of  stone, 
which  encompasses  an  irregular  space  of  ground  of 
between  three  and  four  acres  in  extent ;  there  is  only 
one  entrance,  a  crooked  passage  defended  by  three 
^fparate  iron  doors  ;  the  front  of  the  building  on  the 
side  of  the  entrance  extends  about  live  hundred  feet. 
There  is  no  attem])t  at  e.Kternal  architecture,  but  only 
this  plain  wall ;  the  few  windows  which  look  out  from 
it  belong  to  rooms  which  are  built  of  wood  and  pro- 
ject over  tlie  top  of  the  wall,  being  supported  u[ion 
strong  lieanis  like  brackets.  At  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  building  there  is  a  large  square  tower  which 
formerly  contained  a  printiug-jtress  :  but  this  press 
was  destroyed  by  the  Turkish  soldiers  during  the  late 
Greek  i'e\olution  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  carried 
off  certain  old  cannons,  -liich  stood  upon  the  battle- 
ments, but  -which  were  nion^  for  show  than  use,  for 
the  monks  had  never  once  ventured  to  fire  them  off 
dunng  the  long  period  they  had  been  there  ;  and  my 
question,  as  to  when  they  were  brought  there  origin- 
ally, was  answered  by  the  universal  and  regidar  answer 
of  the  Levant,  "n  «|f/3po — Qui  sa? — who  knows  1" 
The  interior  of  the  monastery  consists  of  several  small 
courts  and  two  large  0[ien  spaces  surrounded  with 
buildings,  which  have  open  galleries  of  wood  or  stone 
before  them,  by  means  of  which  entrance  is  gained  into 
the  various  apartments,  which  now  afford  lodging  for 
ijue  hundred  and  twenty  monks  and  there  is  room  for 


niany  more.  The>e  two  lar^e  courts  are  liuilt  without 
any  regularity,  but  tlieir  anliitecture  is  e.xieeijingly 
curious,  and  in  ics  style  closely  resembles  the  buildings 
erecti.'d  in  Constantinoide  lietweeii  the  fifth  and  the 
twelfth  century:  a  sort  u!'  r.yzantine,  of  which  St. 
^Nfiu-k's  in  Venice  is  the  finest  specimen  iu  Europe. 
It  bears  some  affinity  to  the  Lonibiirdie  or  Roman- 
esque, only  it  is  more  Oriental  in  its  style  ;  the  chapel 
of  the  ancient  palace  of  I'alerimi  is  more  in  the  style 
of  the  buildings  on  iMount  Atlios  than  anything  else 
in  Christendom  that  I  rciiieiubor  ;  but  the  ceilings  of 
that  chapel  are  regularlj'  ;'.rabesque.  whereas  ihoso  on 
Mount  Atlio.s  are  tlat  with  jiaiiited  beams,  like  the 
Italian  b.asilicas,  excepting  where  they  are  aiclied  or 
domed  ;  and  in  those  cases  tliere  is  little  or  im  mosaic, 
but  only  coar^^e  paintings  in  fresco  representing  saints 
in  tlie  convention::  reek  style  of  superlative  ugliness. 
In  the  centre  ol  each  of  these  two  large  courts  stands 
a  church  of  moderate  size,  each  of  which  has  a  porch 
with  thin  inarlile  columns  before  the  door  ;  the  interior 
walls  of  the  porches  are  coverr  I  with  paintings  ofsaiiits 
and  also  of  the  Last  Judgment,  which,  indeeil,  is  con- 
stantly seen  in  the  porch  of  every  cliurch.  In  these 
pictures,  which  are  offtTi  f«f^«imense  size,  the  .artists 
evhlently  took  much  more  jiains  to  rejiresent  the 
uncouthness  of  the  di'vils  than  the  beauty  of  the  angels, 
who,  in  all  these  ancient  frescoes,  are  a  very  hard-fa  voured 
set.  The  chief  devil  is  very  big  ;  he  is  the  hero  of  the 
scene,  and  is  always  marve!lously  hideous,  with  a  groat 
mouth  and  long  teeth,  with  which  he  is  ustiiilly  gn.aw- 
ing  two  or  three  sinners,  wlio,  to  judge  from  the  ex- 
pression of  his  tiice,  nmst  be  \"ery  nauseous  articles  of 
food.  He  stands  up  to  his  middle  in  a  red  ))(>ol  which 
is  intended  for  fire,  and  wherein  numerous  little  sinnei's 
are  disporting  themselves  like  ti-ji  in  all  sorts  of  atti- 
tudes, but  without  looking  at  all  alarmed  or  unh.appy. 
On  one  side  of  the  picture  an  angel  is  weighing  a  few 
in  a  pair  of  scales,  and  others  are  capering  about  in 
company  with  some  smaller  devils,  who  evitlcntly  lead 
a  merry  life  of  it.  The  souls  of  the  blessed  are  seated 
in  a  row  on  a  long  hard  bench  very  high  up  in 
the  picture  ;  these  are  all  olil  men  with  beards  ;  some 
are  covered  with  hair,  others  richly  clothed,  anchorites 
and  [irinces  being  the  only  persons  elevated  to  the 
bench.  They  have  good  stout  glories  round  their 
heads,  which  in  rich  churches  are  gilt,  and  in  the  poorer 
ones  arc  painted  j-ellow,  and  look  like  large  straw  hats. 
These  personages  are  severe  and  grim  of  countenance, 
and  look  by  no  means  comfortable  or  at  home  ;  they 
each  hold  a  large  book,  and  give  you  the  idea  that 
except  for  the  honour  of  the  thing  they  woiUd  be  much 
happier  in  company  with  the  wicked  little  sinners  and 
merry  imps  in  the  crimson  lake  below.  This  picture  of 
the  La.st  Judgment  is  as  much  eonvention.al  as  the 
portraits  of  the  saints ;  it  is  almost  always  the  same, 
and  a  correct  representation  of  a  part  of  it  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  last  jirintof  the  rare  volume  of  the  Montt^  Santo 
(li  Dio,  which  contains  the  tluve  earliest  engravings 
known ;  it  would  almost  appear  that  the  print  must 
have  been  copied  from  one  of  those  ancient  Greek 
frescoes.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one,  even 
in  the  dark  ages,  can  have  been  simple  enough  to  look 
upon  these  quaint  and  absurd  paintings  with  feelings 
of  religious  awe  :  but  some-  of  the  monks  of  the  Holy 
Mountain  do  so  even  now,  and  were  t'vidently  scan- 
dalised when  they  .saw  mo  smile.  This  is,  however, 
only  one  of  the  numberless  institnccs  in  whii.'h,  owing 
to  the  diflerences  of  education  and  circumstances,  men 
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liiok   upon  the  sjimo  thing  with  awe   or   pity,   with 
ritlii'iilo  or  veneratinn.^ 

Till'  iiitenoi'df  tlic  prinuipnlcliurch  in  this  monasten' 
is  iiitLTrsting  fioni  the  number  of  early  (Jreek  pictures 
Avhifli  it  contains,  and  which  are  liung  on  tlie  walls  of 
the  apis  lichind  the  altar.  They  are  almost  all  in 
silver  frames,  and  are  painted  on  wood  ;  most  of  them 
are  siiiall,  being  not  more  than  one  or  two  feet  square  ; 
tlie  back-ground  of  all  of  them  is  gilt  ;  and  in  many  of 
them  this  back-ground  is  formed  of  plates  of  silver  or 
gold.  One  small  painting  is  ascribed  to  St.  Luke,  and 
several  have  the  frames  set  with  jewels,  and  are  of 
great  antiquity.  In  front  of  the  altar,  and  suspended 
from  the  two  columns  nearest  to  the  (koi/oittoitis — the 
.screen,  which,  like  the  veil  of  the  temple,  conceals  the 
holy  of  holies  from  the  gaze  of  the  profane — are  two 
pictures  Lirger  than  the  I'est :  the  one  represents  our 
Saviour,  the  other  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Except  the 
luce>  they  are  entirely  covered  over  with  plates  of  silver- 
gilt  ;  and  the  whole  of  both  pictures,  as  well  as  their 
frames,  is  richly  ornamented  with  a  kind  of  golden 
filagree,  set  with  large  turquoises,  agates,  and  cornelians. 
These  very  curious  productions  of  early  art  were  pre- 
.sented  to  the  monastery  by  the  Emperor  Andronicus 
Paleologus,  whose  portrait,  with  that  of  his  Empress,  is 
rejiresented  on  the  silver  frame. 

ilr.  Curzou  did  not  estimate  the  works  of  art  in  the 
Monastery  of  Laura  at  their  just  value.  The  French 
artist  Papety,  who  landed  here  in  184:4,  although  he 
met  with  an  inhosjiitabli-  reception,  not  tlie  less  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  away  copies  of  paintings  by  Panse- 
linos,  which  are  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  which,  Front 
.says,  exhibit  the  powers  of  the  master  in  all  their 
splendour,  in  a  work  which  is  most  complete  of  its 
kind,  :ind  which  comprises  all  the  chief  topics  in  the 
life  of  Our  Saviour.  Papety  wa.s,  indeed,  the  first  to 
make  known  those  gems  of  a  sublime  genius,  previously 
buried  in  this  remote  corner  of  the  globe,  and  who  was 
the  fuiuuler  of  a  iiarticular  school  of  art. 

A  complete  study  of  Athonine  and  Byzantine  art 
can,  indeed,  be  made  at  Saint  Laura  alone,  by  bringing 
the  interesting  frescoes  of  the  Trapeza,  which  belong  to 
an  epoch  anterior  to  Panselinos  (iSee  p.  137),  into  coni- 
l>arisoii  with  the  works  of  the  latter  great  artist.     Side 


that  division  of  the  cliurch  which  is  behind  the  altar; 
their  number  and  value  is  much  less  than  formerly,  as 
during  the  revolution,  when  the  Holy  Mountain  was 
under  the  rule  of  Abulabut  Pasha,  he  squeezed  all 
he  could  out  of  the  monks  of  thi.s  and  all  the  other 
monasteries.  However,  as  no  Turk  is  a  match  for  a 
Greek,  they  managed  to  ]ireserve  a  great  deal  of 
iincient  church  plate,  some  of  which  dates  as  far  back 
as  the  days  of  the  Roman  emperors,  for  few  of  the 
Christian  .successors  of  Constantine  failed  to  otter  some 
little  bribe  to  the  saints  in  order  to  obtain  pardon  foi 
the  desperate  manner  in  which  they  passed  their  lives. 
Some  of  these  pieces  of  plate  are  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  antiii"  irians,  Ijcing  probably  the  most 
ancient  specimens  oi  art  in  goldsmith's  work  now 
extant ;  and  as  they  have  remained  in  the  several 
monasteries  ever  since  the  piety  of  their  donors  fii-st 
sent  them  there,  their  authenticity  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, besides  which  many  of  them  are  extremely 
magnificent  and  beautiful. 

The  most  valuable  leliquary  of  St.  Laura  is  a  kind 
of  triptic,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  of  pure  gold,  a 
present  from  the  Emperor  Nicephorus,  the  founder  of 
the  abbey.  The  front  represents  a  pair  of  folding- 
doors,  each  set  with  a  double  row  of  diamonds  (the 
most  ancient  specimens  of  this  stone  that  I  have  seen), 
em(!ralds,  pearls,  and  rubies  as  Lirge  as  sixpences. 
When  the  doors  are  opened  a  large  piece  of  the  holy 
cross,  splendidly  set  with  jewels,  is  displayed  in  the 
centre,  and  the  insides  of  tlie  two  doors  ami  the  whole 
surface  of  the  reliquary  arc  covered  with  engi-siveil 
figures  of  the  saints  stuck  full  of  precious  stones. 
This  beautiful  shrine  is  of  Byzjintine  workmanship, 
and,  in  its  way,  is  a  superb  work  of  art. 

The  refectory  of  the  monastery  is  a  large  square 
building,  but  the  dining-room  which  it  contains  is  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  about  one  hundred  feet  in  length 
each  way  ;  the  walls  are  decorated  with  fresco  pictures 
of  the  .saints,  who  vie  with  each  other  in  the  liard- 
favoured  asj)ect  of  their  bearded  faces  ;  they  are  tall 
and  meagre  full-length  figures,  as  large  as  life,  each 
having  his  name  inscriljed  on  the  picture.  Their  chief 
interest  is  in  their  accurate  representation  of  the  clerical 
costume.     The  diniug-tables,  twenty-four  in  number, 


by  side  with  the  master's  compositions,  characterised  I  are  so  many  solid  blocks  of  masonry,  with  heavy  slabs 

by  a  free  and  yet  firm  and  grandiose   outline,  those  of  marble  on  the  top  ;  they  are  nearly  semicircular  in 

thin  figures,  coarsi'ly  draped,  rise  out  of  a  field  of  gold  shape,  with  the  Hat  side  away  from  the  wall ;  a  wide 

—  patriarchs   bearing   their   posterity — with   a   truly  marble  bench  runs  round  the  circuhir  part  of  them. 

Byzantine  .stifTne.ss  and  formality.  '  A  row  of  these  tables  extends  down  each  side  of  the 

The  floor  of  this  church,   and    of  the   one  which  hall,  and  at  the  upper  end,  in   a  semicircular  recess, 

stands  in  the  centre  of  the  other  court,  is  paved  with  i^   a   high    table   for   the    superior,    who    only   dines 
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rich  coloured   marbles.     The  relics  are  preserved  in 

1  Eiiliculoua  as  these  pictorial  representations  of  tlie  La.st 
Judgiiieiit  appear  to  us,  one  of  them  was  the  cause  of  a  wliole 
nation  embracing  Christianity.  Uoiroris,  king  of  liulgaria, 
havins  written  to  Constantinople  fiir  a  painter  to  decorate  the 
wallsof  his  palace,  a  monk  named  Methodius  was  sent  to  him— 
all  knowledge  of  the  arts  in  those  days  being  confined  to  the 
clergy.  'I'lie  king  desired  JIctho<iios  to  paint  on  a  certain  wall  the 
most  terrible  picture  that  he  could  iunigine ;  and  by  the  advice  of 
the  kind's  sister,  who  had  embraced  Christianity  some  years  befijre 
whilst  in  captivity  at  Constantinople,  the  monastic  artist  produced 
so  fearful  a  ro))resentation  of  the  torments  of  tlie  condemned  in 
the  next  world,  that  it  had  the  effect  of  converting  Bogoristo  the 
Christian  faith.  In  consequence  of  this  event  tlie  I'atriarch  of 
Constantinople  despatched  a  bishop  to  Uulgaria,  who  baptised  tlie 
king  by  the  name  of  Michael  in  the  year  8G5.  llcfore  long,  his 
loyal  subjects,  following  the  example  of  their  sovereign,  were  con- 
verted also;  and  Christianity  from  that  period  became  the  relimon 
of  the  land.  *' 


here  on  great  occasions.  The  refectory  being  square 
on  the  outside,  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the 
arms  of  the  cross  are  occupied  by  the  bakehouse,  and 
the  wine,  oil,  and  sjiirit  cellars ;  for  although  the  monks 
eat  no  meat,  they  drink  famously;  and  the  good  St. 
Basil  having  flourished  long  before  the  age  of  Paracel- 
sus, inserted  nothing  in  his  rules  againt  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  whereof  the  monks  imbibe  a  consider- 
able quantity,  chiefly  bad  arrack;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  do  them  any  harm,  and  I  never  heard  of  their  over- 
stepping the  bounds  of  sobriety.  Besides  the  two 
churches  in  the  great  C(jiirts,  which  are  shaded  by 
ancient  cy]a'esses,  there  are  twenty  smaller  chapels, 
distributed  over  dill'erent  parts  of  the  monastery,  in 
which  prayers  are  said  on  certain  days.  The  monks 
are  now  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  they  have 
been  for  .some  years ;  and  as  they  trust  to  the  con- 
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tinuance of  jicace  and  order  in  the  ilnniinions  of  the 
Snltiin,  they  are  beginning  to  repair  tlio  injuries  tliey 
sutfured  during  the  revolution,  and  tiiere  is  altogether 
ail  air  of  improvement  and  opulence  througliout  the 
e.^tablishment. 

I  wandered  over  the  courts,  galleries  and  chapels 
nf  thi.s  immense  building  in  every  direction,  asking 
questions  respecting  those  things  which  I  did  not 
understand,  and  receiving  the  kin(h'st  and  most  civil 
Dttention  from  every  one.  In  front  of  the  door  of  the 
largest  church  a  dome,  curiously  painted  and  gilt  in 
the  interior,  and  supported  by  four  columns,  jirotects  a 
line  marble  vase  ten  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  fountain 
ill  it ;  in  this  magnificent  basin  the  holy  water  is  con- 
secrated with  great  cere- 
mony on  the  feast  of 
ilie  Epiphany.i  {See 
p.  13G.) 

I  was  informed  that 
no  female  animal  of  any 
sort  or  kind  is  admitted 
on  any  part  of  the  i"'- 
uiiisulaof  Mount  Athos ; 
and  that  since  the  days 

of  Constantine  the  soil 

of  the  Holy  M(nmtiiin 

liad   never    been   con- 
taminated by  the  tread 

of  a  woman's  foot.  That 

tliis   rigid    law   is   in- 

triuged  by  certain  small 

and    active     creatm-es 

wlio  have  the  audacity 

to  bring  their  wives  and 

large    families    within 

the  very   precincts   of 

the  monastery   I  soon 

discovered  to  my  sor- 
row,  and   heartily  rc- 

Lfretted  that  the  stern 

monastic   law  was  not 

more  rigidly  enforced  j 

nevertheless,     I    slept 

well  on  my  divan,  and 

the   next    morning   at 

suin-ise  received  a  visit 

from    the    agouraenos, 

wlio  came  to  wish  me 

;;0od  day.     After  some 

conversation  on   other 

matters,      I     inquired 

about  the  library,  and 

asked     permission     to 

view  its  contents. 


first,"  s.iicl  he,  "  I  wish  to  present  you  with  soinetliing 
excellent  for  your  breakfast  ;  and  from  the  s|icciiil 
good  will  that  I  bear  towards  so  distinguished  ,i  u'Ursfc 
1  shall  prepare  it  with  my  own  hands,  and  will  stay  to 
sre  you  eat  it;  for  it  is  really  an  iidinirable  dish,  and 
one  not  presente<l  to  all  persons."  "Well,"  thou^rht  I, 
"a  good  breakfast  is  not  a  bad  thing  ;"  and  the  fre.sh 
mountain-air  and  the  good  night's  rest  had  giv.'unie 
an  appetite;  so  I  expressed  my  thanks  for  the  kind 
hospitality  of  my  lord  abbot,  and  ho,  sitting  d>)wu 
opposite  to  me  on  the  divan,  procco(h;d  to  prep  ri'  his 
dish.  "  This,"  said  he,  producing  a  shallow  basin  half- 
full  of  a  white  paste,  "is  the  principal  ami  most 
savoury  jiart  of  this   famous  dish  ;  it  is  et)ni].<'-eil  ot 

cloves  of  garlic,  ['ouiul- 
ed  down,  with  a  cei'tain 
quiintityof  sugar.  With 
it  I  will  now  iiiix  the 
oil  in  just  jiroji  >rtions, 
some  shreds  of  lino 
cheese  (it  seemofl  to  In' 
of  the  white  acid  kind, 
which  resembli  ■  whet 
is  called  eaccia  cavallo 
in  the  south  of  Italy, 
and  wliich  almost  takes 
the  skin  olf  your  fin- 
and 
litth' 
now 
Ho 
stirred  the  savour"  mess 
round  and  roiuv'  witli 
a  larije  wooden  -oooii 
over 


gers,  I  believe 
sundry  other  nit' 
Condiments;  an' 
it  is  col  1 1  ph 'ted  ! 


until  it  sent  fort 
room  and  {)a8.sat.''?  and 
eel!,  over  hill  and 
valley,  an  aroma  which 
is  not  to  be  describt.^d. 
"Now,"  said  the  agou- 
monos,  crumblin--  sorao 
bread  into  it  with  his 
large  and  som^'what 
dirty  hands,  "this  is  ■■'. 
dish  for  an  emporor ! 
Eat,  my  friend,  my 
much-respected  guest ; 
do  not  be  shy.  Eat ; 
and  when  voi^  have 
finished  the  bov.l  you 
shall  go  into  the  liijrary 
and  anywhere  elso  you 
like;  btit  you  .shall  go 
nowliere   till    I    ha\o 

The  agoumcuos  declared  his  willingness  ti>  show  me  |  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  do  justice  to  thi-  deli- 
everything  that    the    monastery    contained.      "  But  |  cious  food,  which  you  will  not  meet  with  everywhere." 


THE   AGOUMENOS   OF    IVERON. 


'  TIlis  linptistry,  called  by  the  Greeks  Fhiale,  reposes  on  thui 
columns  in  front  of  the  giites  of  bronze,  belonging  to  the  Nartliex, 
and  which  were  presented  to  the  monastery  by  Nicephorus 
Phocas.  On  the  borders  of  the  basin,  by  the  side  of  the  lions  of 
mean  execution,  destined  to  support  wax-tapers,  groups  of  birds, 
sculptured  in  marble,  drink  from  the  sacred  vase,  imago  of  the 
comnmiiion.  The  Virgin  is  painted  on  the  vault  with  tliis  mono- 
gram ?)  ZboSo/coi  ni(yi),  "  the  source  of  life,"  and  upon  one  of 
tlie  pendants  is  Saint  Athanasius  striking  u  rock  from  whence 
issues  a  source. 

Tliis  has  reference  to  a  legend  irhich  relates,  that  whilst  the 
worthy  saint  was  building  the  monastery  of  I.aura,  the  emissaries 
of  Satan  dried  up  the  fountains;  Saint  Athanasius  bad  recourse  in 
tnis  crisis  to  the  Vii'gin,  bis  protector,  who  gave  him  an  iron 


wand,  and  bade  bim  strike  the  i-ock  with  it.  The  waml  is  .still 
shown  in  the  diaconicon,  and  the  spring  at  a  few  paces  from  the 
monastery.  Musculiir  force  plays  a  great  part  in  the  various 
miracles  attributed  to  Saint  Athanasius,  and  some  eounteiiaiice  is 
given  to  these  legends  by  the  prodigious  tihias  of  tin  .Saint, 
which  are  preserved  as  precious  rchcs  in  an  exquisitely  carved  case. 
The  Uaptistry  of  Saint  Laura  is  cilled  by  Kusobius  S'riiUca 
lavacrum.  The  early  Christians  used  to  perform  in  it  the 
ablutions  demanded  before  entering  into  the  temple,  a  practice 
now  only  preserved  by  the  Muhammadans.  It  afterward.^,  how- 
ever, served  as  a  baptistry,  which  was,  indeed,  often  apart  from 
the  church,  as  is  still  to  bo  seen  in  many  towns  in  Italv.  The 
eve  of  Epiphany,  the  water  is  solemuly  blessed  in  commeuioiation 
of  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour, 
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I  \v;v4  sorely  troubled  in  spiru.  Who  could  Imve 
(•xp<,'ct(  i!  so  dreadful  :i  uiiirtyi'doni  as  this?  Thu  .sour 
apple  of  tl-.c  hermit  down  below  was  lUithing — a  trifle 
in  comparison  !  Was  evi>r  an  unfortunate  bibliomaniac 
dosed  with  such  a  niediciae  bi  fore  ?  It  would  have 
lieen  enough  to  have  cured  the  whole  Roxburgh  Club 
from  nicdilling  with  libraries  and  books  for  ever  and 
ever.  I  made  eveiy  endeavour  to  escape  this  honour. 
"I\Iy  Lord,"  said  J,  "it  is  a  fast;  1  cannot  this 
morning  do  justice  to  this  delicious  viand  ;  it  is  a  fast ; 
I  am  under  a  vow.  Englislnnen  must  not  eat  that 
dish  in  this  month.  It  would  be  wrong:  my  con- 
science woiVu  permit  it,  though  the  odour  certainly  is 
most  wonderful !  Truly  an  astonishing  savour  !  Let 
me  see  you  eat  it,  O  agonmenos  !  '  continued  I;  "  for 
behold,  1  am  imworthy  of  anything  so  good."  "  Ex- 
cellent and  virtuous  young  m.m  !  "  r>aid  the  agoumenos, 
"  no,  I  will  not  eat  it.  1  will  not  deprive  you  of  this 
treat.  Eat  it  in  peace  ;  fir  know,  that  to  travellers 
iill  such  vows  are  set  a-iide.  On  a  journey  it  is  per- 
mitted to  eat  all  that  is  set  before  you,  unless  it  is 
meat  that  is  oHi'red  to  idols.  I  admire  your  scruples  : 
but  l.e  not  afraid,  it  is  lawful.  Take  it,  my  honoured 
friend,  arid  <'at  it :  eat  it  all,  and  then  we  will  go  into 
.  t)u^  library."  He  jmt  the  bowl  into  one  of  my  hands 
and  the  gre.at  wooden  spoon  into  the  other  :  and  in 
desperation  t  took  a  gulp,  the  recollection  of  v  hicli 
still  makes  me  tremble.  What  was  to  bo  done  i 
Another  mouthful  was  an  impossibility  :  not  all  my 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  manuscripts  could  give  luo  the 
necessary  cor.rage.  I  was  overcome  with  sorrow  and 
despair.  ISIy  ser\ant  saved  me  at  la.st :  ho  said  "  That 
English  gentlemen  never  ate  .sucl-.  rich  disliea  lor 
breakfa-^t,  from  religious  feelings,  he  believed  j  but  ho 
reques'^ed  that  it  might  bo  put  by,  and  be  was  sure  1 
should  like  it  very  much  lat(!r  in  the  do,y."  Th.) 
agoumenos  looked  vexed,  but  ho  applauded  my  prin- 
ciples;  and  ,)ii-t  then  the  loard  .sounded  for  church. 
"I  must  1)0  ort",  'xcellc'iL  and  worthy  Engli.'h  lord," 
said  ho ;  "  T  will  take  you  to  the  library,  and  leave 
you  the  ki  y.  Excuse  my  attendance  on  you  there,  ibr 
my  pre.-icn^'e  is  rei|uircd  in  the  church."  So  I  got  off 
better  than  1  expected;  but  the  ta.sto  of  that  ladlcful 
stuck  to  nie  for  days,  f  followed  the  good  agoumeuos 
to  tli..  liiiuiry,  where  he  left  me  to  my  own  devices. 

The  library  is  contained  in  two  small  rooms  looking 
into  a  narrow  court,  which  is  situated  to  the  lelt  of  the 
great  court  of  entrance.  One  room  leads  to  the  other, 
and  <^he  books  are  disposed  on  shelves  in  tolerable 
order,  l)\it  the  dust  on  their  venerable  heads  had  not 
been  disturbed  for  many  year.s,  and  it  took  nie  some 
time  to  make  out  what  they  were,  tor  in  old  Greek 
libraries  few  volumes  havo  any  title  written  on  the 
back.  I  nuule  out  that  there  were  in  all  about  five 
thousand  volumes,  a  very  largo  collection,  of  v.-Iiich 
al)out  four  thousand  were  jirinted  books;  tlie.sc  were 
mostly  divinity,  but  among  them  there  wero  several 
tine  Aldiiie  classics  and  tlio  editio  princeps  of  the 
Anthologia  in  capital  hitters. 

Tho  nine  hundred  manu.scripts  consisted  of  six 
htuidved  volumes  written  upoupaperand  tiirce  hundred 
on  velhtm.  With  the  exce})tiou  of  four  volumes,  tho 
former  wero  all  divinity,  principally  liturgies  and 
books  of  prayer.  Tliose  four  volumes  wero  Jlomer's 
"Iliad,"  and  Hcsiod,  neither  of  which  w«ro  very  old, 
aiul  two  curious  and  rather  early  manuserii)ts  on 
botany,  full  of  rudely  drawn  llgures  of  herbs.  These 
were  pr  ibably  tho  works  of  Diosc(>rides;  thoy  wero 


not  in  good  condition,  having  been  much  studied  by 
the  monks  in  former  days  :  they  were  large,  thick 
quartos.  Among  the  three  hundred  manuscripts  on 
vellum  there  were  many  large  folios  of  tho  Avorks  of 
St.  Chrysostom  and  other  (Jreek  fathers  of  the  church 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  about  fifty 
copies  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Evangelistarium  of 
nearly  the  same  age.  One  E\angelistarium  was  in 
line  luicial  letters  of  the  ninth  century  ;  it  Avas  a  thick 
quarto,  and  on  the  lirst  leaf  wa.s  an  illuminatioi:  tho 
whole  size  of  the  page  on  a  gold  back-ground,  reprei^ent- 
ing  the  donor  of  the  book  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
This  ancient  portrait  was  covered  over  with  a  pi(!ce  of 
gauze.  It  was  a  very  remarkable  manuscript.  There 
were  one  ((uarto  and  one  duodecimo  of  the  Acts, 
Epistles,  and  Apocalypse  of  the  elevjucii  century,  and 
one  folio  of  the  book  of  Job,  which  had  several  mi- 
niatures in  it  badly  executed  in  brilliant  colours ;  this 
was  probably  of  the  twelfth  century.  Thc^se  three 
manuscripts  were  such  volumes  as  are  not  often  seen 
in  European  libraries.  All  tho  rest  were  anthologia 
and  books  of  prayer,  nor  did  I  meet  with  one  single 
leaf  of  a  classic  author  on  vellum.  I  went  into  the 
library  several  times,  and  looked  over  all  the  vellum 
luaimscripts  very  carefully,  and  I  beliovo  that  I  did 
not  passby  unnoticed  auytliing  wliicli  was  particularly 
interesting  in  point  of  subject,  anti(iuity,  or  illumina- 
tion. Several  of  the  eojiiiis  of  the  Gospels  had  their 
titles  oriiamented  with  araliesijues,  but  none  struck  me 
as  being  peculiarly  valuable. 

The  i,wenty-o-.;  monnsteries  of  ]Mount  Athos  are 
subjected  to  di'.l'erent  rega'.ations.  In  .some  tho  pro- 
perty is  at  tho  absolute  dispnsal  of  tho  agonmenos  for 
the  time  being,  but  in  the  largi  r  establishments  (and 
St.  Laura  is  the  second  in  lioint  of  consequence)  every- 
thing belongs  to  the  numks  in  common.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  was  hopeless  to  exjiect,  in  so  lai'ge  a  com- 
nmnity,  that  the  brethren  should  agree  to  part  with, 
any  of  their  valuables.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  I  found 
out  how  affairs  stood  within  the  walls  of  St.  l;aura,  I 
did  not  attenq)t  to  pui'clnue  anything,  as  it  was  not 
advisable  to  excito  tho  curiosity  of  tho  monks  upon 
tho  subject;  nor  did  I  wish  that  the  rejiort  should  be 
circulated  in  the  other  convents  that  I  was  come  to 
Mount  Athos  for  the  purpose  of  rifling  their  libraries. 

Webber  Smith  ascended  i\lount  Athos  (H'ee  ]>.  V2S) 
from  tho  Monasteiy  of  Laura,  tho  moidcs  kindly 
furnishing  Lim  with  mules  and  a  guide.  Immediately 
on  leaving  the  monastery  the  path  winds  roinul  tho 
.southern  slope  of  the  mountain,  at  about  'jOO  feet 
abovj  the  sea.  lielow,  perched  on  tho  elitrc,  arc  the 
skiti  or  cells  of  Kera^ia,  and  Kepso-i'kalyvia.  Theuco 
it  wound  round  to  the  north-west  sidj  of  tlio  mountain 
by  a  rugged  'mt  well-wooded  p,n,th,  through  a  forest  of 
oak,  chcsnut,  pine,  ilex,  and  arbutus,  to  where  tho 
scenery  at  once  assumes  a  ilitlerent  eharueler,  and  the 
ascentj^comnnnices  over  almost  precipitous  rocks.  There 
is  a  broad  belt  of  foliage  aliove.  and  higher  up  is  tho 
bare  eunical  peak  of  Athos,  without  a  tree  or  shrub  to 
break  its  well-dclined  outline-,  After  two  houi's  and  a 
half  ascent,  the  path  entei)  ono  of  tho  gorges  of  tho 
mountain,  covered  with  pines,  many  of  which  had  been 
•oiled  and  lay  across  tlie  road.  Twici^  our  traveller 
had  to  throw  himself  from  his  mule,  to  avoid  being 
swept  oil'  by  tlieir  braiu'hes.  After  threo  hours  and  a 
lialf  aaceiit  he  arrived  at  a  ehaiiel,  (UHlicatcd  to  the 
I'anagia  (]) 'onouneed  I'anayea),  and  some  cells,  Jibovo 
tho  wooded  legion,  and  at  the  foot  of  tho  barren  couc 
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of  ■wliiti"  linicstouc,  -wliitli  forms  the  summit  nf  tlic 
mountain.' 

The  roail  hcnco  is  iio  longer  practical ilo  for  niulo-i, 
jiml  Mr.  Webber  Smith's  Albanian  guitle  refused  to 
accompany  him  any  further.  Ho  saiil  it  would  take 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  reach  the  .summit.  Our  traveller 
accordingly  scrambled  up  for  some  distance,  but  tint  Jng 
it  to  bo  very  fatiguing,  scarcely  safe  alone,  and  the  day 
beiu"  also  unfortunately  hazy,  as  is  almost  always  ilie 
case  diu'ing  summer  in  frrejco,  and  thus  he  wouhl  not 
liiive  been  able  to  sec  distant  objects,  ho  ;.ppears 
to  have  given  up  tlic  attempt.  Still,  on  looking  t" 
the  eastward,  the  island  oi  Thasos,  distant  thirty 
miles,  Lemnos,  distant  forty,  and  Samoti'aki,  distant 
sixty  miles,  appeared  almost  at  his  feet. 

Turning  to  the  westward,  he  ovei'looked  the  pro- 
iccting  ]H'ninsulas  of  Lingos  (Limguz  and  Kasandrrab 
(if  the  Turks),  and  Kassandra,  which  compared  to 
the  peninsula  of  Athns  may  be  considered  as  low; 
ami  from  the  late  survey  it  !ii)poars  that  the  highest 
point  of  the  former  does  ii.ot  exceed  2  ^!JG  feet,  and  of 
the  latter  not  above  1,078  feet  above      j.  sea. 

3Ir.  "Webber  Smith  says  he  looked  in  vain  for  the 
shores  of  Thessaly,  and  the  range  of  Olympus,  -whieli 
toweririg  to  the  height  of  0,7-'' 1  feet,  would  on  a  clear 
(lay  be  distinctly  visible,  although  at  the  distance  oi' 
niuity  miles  ;  but  the  usual  haze  that  prevails  in  this 
coanU-y,  during  the  summer  months,  jirevented  his 
seeing  it.  A  few  heavy  drops  of  rain  fell,  and  the 
liealing  of  di.stant  thunder  gave  him  liojjes  of  seeing  a 
;.torm  raging  at  his  feet,  but  it  passed  awjy,  and  he 
was  disa[)[)oiuted. 

We  do  not  find  any  account  recorded  of  English 
travellers  havinp-  ascended  to  the  summit  of  Athos 
since  Dr.  Sibthoi  p  and  Mr.  ILiwkius,  on  the  IL'th  of 
August,  1787,^  now  upwards  of  half  a  century  ago, 
and  whoso  brief  but  excellent  account  of  (,]ie  a.scent  is 
iin  prised  in  a  few  lines.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
iii,...y  other  travellers  have  ascended  tho  mountain 
since  that  time,  but  they  have  not,  that  wo  are  aware, 
given  any  account  o*'  their  expl(,;ts. 

During  tho  survey  of  these  shores,  in  October, 
1831,  Caiitain  Cojieland,  H.N.,  h.ad  his  theodolite  con- 
veyed to  tho  summit,  and  from  that  elevated  station 
took  the  angles  between  Pelion,  Ossa,  Olympus,  and 
Pierus,  with  the  bearings  of  tho  mountain  ]ieaks, 
islands,  headlands,  and  capes,  within  the  radius  of  at 
least  ninety  miles  ;  a  glorious  and  beautiful  panorama, 
such  us  few  positions  ou  tho  fnco  of  this  habitable 
ylol'j  can  otler. 


II. 

irovASTRnr   01'   Caiiao.vu.a— Irs    UrArTiPtfT,  SnTATioN-— 

liBOEND  or  ITS  Koi'NUVTrON — 'I'lIB  CllUUCll— l'"lNK  SlMi- 
CI.MKNS  OP  ANCIENT  JkWKLLKUV— XllK  LlllUAUV— Mo- 
SA8TEUV   OK   T'UILO'UES, 

Aftku  remaining  three  day.i  at  the  monastery  of 
St.  Laura,  Mr.  Curzon,  provided  with  nudes  and  a 
l^uiile  by  tlu^  monks,  left  tlie  good  agotnnenos  and 
adlied  forth  ou  a  boaut'l'ul,  fresh   morning  throu  ;h 

'  TIio  c'uUh  lioro  iiUmleJ  to  liulonjt  t''  tlio  Cliupcl  of  St.  Anin', 
iiml  tliu  iiiDiiks  f(n  tlic'v  in  jmu'cssloii  in  ijio  niiintli  of  Aanusl,  tn 
Jii'iiy  to  tlio  Virgin  to  wliom  tlic  uioiiiitain  is  (Icilicatcd.  It  wiis 
lii'n>  tlmt  tlm  seulptor  J)oino|iliiiuR  pniiwloil  liewlii;;  out  ol'  tlir 
I'OL'li  n  ((iK'Uitii;  stHluo  of  AU'iiuuliT  tiio  Ureal,  huldiuur  a  town  iu 
uno  Imiiil  nnil  a  «iiriii({  iu  tho  otliur. 

'  Soo  Wnlpnlus  Contiiiuattt  •  of  Memoirs,  Ac,  p.  40, 


three  iron  gates,  on  his  way  to  the  monastery  of  Cara- 
calla.  Our  road,  he  says,  lay  through  some  of  the 
met  beautii'il  siMieiy  imaginable.  The  d.-irk  blue  sea 
was  on  my  light  at  about  two  loiles  distance  ;  the 
rocky  path  over  which  1  passed  was  of  Nvhite  alaliaster 
with  brown  and  yellow  veins;  oihiriferous  evergreen 
shrubs  were  all  around  i;ic  ;  and  on  my  left  were  the 
loivy  hills  cmered  with  a  dense  forest  of  gigantic  trees, 
which  extend(.'dt  >  the  base  of  the  great  wl)ite  niar'ile 
peak  of  the  mountain.  15ftweon  our  path  and  the  sea 
there  was  a  succession  of  narrow  valhys  aii^l  gorges, 
each  one  more  picturesrpie  than  the  other  ;  snuietimes 
we  were  inclosed  by  high  and  dense  bushes;  .sometimes 
we  opened  uiion  forest  glades,  and  every  hei'o  and 
there  we  camo  upon  long  and  narrow  lodges  of  rock. 
On  one  of  the  narrowest  and  lottiest  of  these,  as  I  was 
trotting  merrily  along,  tliiidiing  of  nothing  but  the 
beauty  of  the  hour  and  tho  scene,  my  mule  sto]ipod 
short  in  a  place  where  the  p.ith  was  about  a  foot  wide, 
and,  standing  upon  three  legs,  proceeded  delllierat'.-ly 
to  scratch  his  nose  with  the  fourth.  T  was  tio  old  a 
mouiitaiu  traveller  to  have  liold  of  the  brid'e,  which 
was  safely  belayed  to  the  pack-.saddk  ;  T  ::;,it  still  for 
tear  of  making  him  lose  his  balance,  and  waited  in 
very  considerable  trepidation  until  tho  mule  had  done 
scratching  his  nose.  I  was  at  the  time  half  inclined  to 
think  that  he  knew  ho  had  a  heretic  upon  his  back, 
and-  had  ma'^o  up  his  mind  to  .send  me  and  himself 
smashing  down  among  the  distant  rocK,=5.  If  so,  liow- 
cver,  he  thought  better  of  it,  and  Ijofore  long,  to  my 
great  contentment,  wo  came  to  a  place  were  tho  road 
had  two  sides  to  it  instead  of  one,  au'i  after  a  ride  of 
five  hours  we  arrived  before  tho  tall  square  tower  which 
frowns  over  tlie  gateway  of  tho  monastery  of  Caracalla. 

The  monastery  of  Caracalla  is  not  so  large  as  St, 
Laura,  and  iu  many  points  resembles  iin  ancient 
Gothic  castle.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  jiro- 
moutory  of  rock  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  viewt'd 
from  the  lofty  ground  by  which  we  approached  it,  tho 
buildings  had  a  most  striking  etlect,  with  the  dark 
blue  sea  for  a  back-ground  and  tho  lofty  rock  of  Samo- 
traki  looming  in  the  distance,  whilst  the  still  more 
remote  mountains  of  Roumelia  clo.sed  iu  the  picture. 
.\s  for  tho  island  of  Samotraki,  it  must  have  been 
created  solely  for  tie'  benefit  of  artists  and  admirers  of 
'he  piclures()ue,  for  it  is  tit  for  nothing  else.  It  i" 
high  and  barren,  a  ;;ongeries  of  gigantic  prt  "piics  ami 
ridges,  r  suppo.'io  one  can  laud  upon  it  somewhere, 
for  peo[)le  live  e'  it  wJio  are  said  to  bo  arrant  ])ira.tes  ; 
but  as  one  passet  l>y  it  at  sea,  its  interminable  rilis  uf 
firay  rock,  wi  i  tho  waves  lashing  against  them,  are 
dreary-lookin.;  in  tho  extreme;  and  it  is  (jnly  whou 
far  distant  that  it  becomes  a  beautiful  oliject. 

I  sent  in  my  .sei'v.int  as  ambassador  to  explain  that 
tho  first  Cousin,  (uici  removed,  of  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Franks  was  at  t'.io  gate,  and  to  show  the  letter  of 
the  Greek  patrian  ii.  Incontinently  the  agoumenos 
made  his  ap|)earuneeat  the  porch  with  n.any  expressions 
of  welcome  and  goodwill,  1  believi^  it  was  longer  vhan 
\'  (lays  of  liis  lit'  since  a  Erank  had  entered  the  con- 
vent, aial  1  doid)t  whether  he  had  eserseen  one  before, 
for  he  looked  so  disappointed  when  he  found  that  I 
had  no  tail  or  lioriis,  ami  liarring  his  glorious  long 
beard,  that  T  was  s.j  littlo  liill'erent  from  himself.  We 
made  many  speeches  to  each  otlier,  ho  in  heathoii 
Gieek  and  I  in  I'lnglish,  seasoned  with  iunumerabli! 
l)ows,  gesticulations,  and  tenienahs ;  aftei'  which  I 
jum["'d  oil'  my  mulu  and  wo  entered  tho  precincts  of  tho 
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monastery,  attrmled  by  a  long  train  of  bearded  futheru 
who  came  out  to  stare  at  me. 

The  monastery  of  Caracalla  covers  about  one  acre  • 
of  ground  ;  it  is  surrounded  with  a  high  strong  wall,  i 
over  which  ajipcar  roofs  and  ilouu's ;  and  on  the  loft  ! 
ot'  tlic  great  square  tciwer,  near  the  gate,  a  range  of 
rooms,  built  of  tvood,  project  over  the  battlements  as  , 
at  the  monastery  of  St.  Laura.     Within  is  a  huge  ; 
irregular  court-yard,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  ; 
church,  and  several  little  chapels  or  rooms  fitted  up  as  j 
places  of  worship  are  scattered  about  in  different  parts  ■ 
of  the  building  among  the  chambers  inhabited  by  the 
nKJuks.     I  found  that  this  was  the  uniform  arrange- 
ment in  all  the  monasteries  of  ]\Iount  Athos  and  in 


nearly  all  Greek  monasteries  in  the  Levant.  This 
monastt^ry  w.is  founded  by  Caracallos,  a  Roman  :  wiio 
he  was,  or  when  he  lived,  I  do  not  know ;  but  fi-om  its 
appearance  this  nmst  be  a  very  ancient  establishment. 
By  Roman,  perhaps  is  meant  Greek,  for  Greece  is 
called  Roumeli  to  this  day ;  and  the  Constantiuo- 
jHilitans  called  themselves  Romans  in  the  old  time,  as 
in  Persia  and  Kiu-distan  the  Sultan  is  called  Runii 
Padishah,  the  Roman  Emperor,  by  those  whose  edu- 
cation .and  general  attainments  enable  them  to  make 
mention  of  so  distant  and  mysterious  a  potentate. 
Afterwards  I'etrus,  Authentes  or  Waywode  of  Mol- 
davia, sent  his  protospaithaire,  that  is  his  chief  swords- 
man or  couuuander-in-chief,  to  found  a  monastery  on 
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the  Holy  ^lountain,  and  sujiplied  him  with  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  purpose  ;  but  tlie  chief  swordsman,  after 
expending  a  very  trivial  portion  of  it  in  building  a 
small  tower  on  the  soa-shore,  incketed  the  rest  and 
returned  to  court.  The  waywode  having  found  out 
Avhat  he  had  been  at,  ord"ved  his  head  to  bo  cut  off; 
but  he  prayed  so  earnestly  <.>  be  allowed  to  keep  his 
head  and  rebuild  the  monastery  of  Caracalla  out  of  his 
own  money,  that  his  nmster  cou.scnted.  The  new 
church  was  dedicated  to  St.  I'etcr  and  Ht.  Paul,  and 
ultinuitely  the  o.\-ehief  swordsnum  prevailed  upon  the 
waywode  to  come  to  Caracalla  and  take  the  vows. 
They  botli  assumed  the  same  name  of  PnchomiuB,  and 
died  in  the  odour  of  Banetity.     All  this,  and  many 


more  legends,  was  I  told  V)y  the  worthy  agoumonos, 
who  was  altogether  a  most  excellent  person  ;  but  ho 
had  an  unlbrtunate  habit  of  selecting  the  most  windy 
places  for  detailing  them,  on  open  archway,  the  top  of 
an  external  staircase,  or  the  parapet  of  a  tower,  until 
at  last  he  chilled  my  curiosity  down  to  zero.  In  nil 
hia  words  and  acts  he  constantly  referred  to  brotiicr 
Joasaph,  the  second  in  command,  to  whose  superior 
wisdom  he  always  seemed  to  bow,  a.id  who  was  quite 
the  right-hand  man  of  the  abbot. 

My  friend  lirst  took  me  to  the  chm-ch,  which  is  of 
moderate  size,  tiie  walls  ornamented  with  stiff  fresco 
j)ictures  of  the  saints,  mmeof  them  certainly  later  than 
the  twelfth  century,  and  some  probably  very  much 
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earlier.  Tliere  were  some  relics,  but  the  silver  shrines 
Cdiitiiining  them  were  not  remiivkable  for  richness  or 
antiquity.  On  the  altar  tliere  were  two  very  re- 
jiiarkable  crosses,  each  of  them  about  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  of  cai-ved  wood  set  in  gold  and  jewels  of 
very  early  and  beautiful  workmanship  ;  one  of  them  : 
ill  particular,  which  was  presented  to  the  church  by 
the  Emiieror  John  Zimisces,  Avas  a  most  curious  speci- 
men of  ancient  jewellery. 


This  monastery  is  one  of  those  over  which  the 
agoumeuDs  has  absolute  control,  and  he  was  then 
repairi.  »  one  side  of  the  court  and  rebuihling  a  set  of 
rooms  which  had  been  destroyed  during  the  Greek   .  ar. 

The  library  I  found  to  be  a  dark  ch)set  near  the 
entrance  of  the  church  ;  it  had  been  locked  up  for 
many  years,  but  the  agoumenos  made  no  difficulty  iu 
breaking  the  old- fa-shioued  padlock  by  which  the  door 
was   fastened.     I  found  upon  the  ground  and  upon 
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soiiie  broken-down  shelves  about  four  or  five  hundred 
volimies,  chiefly  printed  books ;  but  amongst  them, 
every  now  and  then,  I  Ntumble<l  upon  a  ma'.ascr'pt ; 
of  these  there  were  about  tliirty  on  voUu  a  and  fifty 
or  sixty  on  paper.  I  picked  up  ii  single  loose  leaf  of 
very  ancient  uncial  Oroek  characters,  )iart  of  the 
f'OHpel  of  8t,  Matthew,  writti'U  iu  suuill  squure  letteis 
niul  of  small  quarto  size.  I  searched  iu  vain  for  the 
vuluino  to  which  this  leaf  belonged. 


As  1  had  found  it  impossible  to  purchase  any  mami- 
scripts  at  St.  Laura,  1  feared  that  the  same  would  bo 
the  ease  in  other  monasteries;  however,  I  made  bold 
to  ask  for  this  single  leaf  as  a  thing  of  small  value. 

"  Certainly  I"  said  the  agoumenos,  "  what  do  you 
want  it  for  V 

My  servant  BUggcsted  that,  perhaps,  it  might  be  use- 
ful to  covtr  some  jam-pots  or  vases  of  preserves  which 
I  had  at  homo. 
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"Oli  !"  said  tlieM,?ounionos,  '-take  pome  mom;"  and, 
"Nvitliciut  more  ailo,  he  seized  upon  an  nnt'ortuiiate  thick 
quarto  manuscript  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  draw- 
ing,' out  a  knife  cut  out  an  inch  thickness  of  leaves  at 
the  end  licfore  I  could  sto])  liira.  It  pruvcd  to  be  the 
Apdcalyiisc,  which  conchu'ed  the  voluni(>,  hut  which  is 
rarely  found  in  early  C'reek  manuscripts  of  the  Acts: 
it  was  of  tlu!  eleventh  centurj'.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to 
liavc  slain  the  tomeciila  for  his  dreadful  act  of  prolima- 
tion,  liut  his  generosity  reconciled  iiic  in  his  yuilt,  so  I 
jiocketod  the  ^\pocalypse,  and  asked  him  if  ho  woidd 
sell  nic  any  of  the  other  books,  as  he  did  not  appear  t" 
set  any  jiarticular  value  upon  them. 

"^Lalista,  certainly,"  ho  replied;  "how  many  will 
you  have  I  They  are  of  no  use  to  mc,  and  as  I  am  in 
want  of  money  to  cnniplete  my  buildings  I  sJuiU  be 
Very  glad  to  turn  them  to  some  account." 

After  a  good  deal  of  conversation,  iinding  the  agou- 
nienos  .-o  accommodating,  and  so  desirous  to  jiart  with 
the  contents  of  his  dark  and  dusty  closet,  1  arranged 
that  I  woidd  leave  him  for  the  present,  and  after  I  had 
made  tlie  tour  of  the  other  monasteries,  would  return 
to  C'aracalla,  and  take  up  my  abode  there  until  I  could 
hire  a  vessel,  or  make  some  other  arrangements  for  my 
retiu'u  to  Constautinftple.  Satisfactory  as  thisari'angc- 
nient  was,  I  nevertheless  resolved  to  make  sure  of  what 
1  had  already  got,  so  I  packed  them  up  carefully  in  the 
great  saddlebags,  to  my  extreme  delight.  The  agou- 
mcnos  kindly  furnished  me  with  fresli  mules,  and  in 
the  afternoon  I  proceeded  to  the  monastery  of  Philotheo, 
which  is  oidy  an  hour's  ride  from  C'aracalla,  and  stands 
in  a  little  field  surrounded  by  the  forest.  It  is  distant 
from  the  sea  about  four  miles,  and  is  protected,  like  all 
the  others,  by  a  high  .stone  wall  snrrnunding  the  A\hole 
of  the  building.  The  church  is  curious  and  interesting ; 
it  is  tirnamented  with  representations  of  saints,  and 
holy  men  in  fresco,  upon  the  walls  of  the  interior  and 
in  the  porch.  I  could  not  make  out  when  it  was  built, 
but  probably  before  the  twelfth  century.  Ai-senius, 
Philotheus,  and  Dionysins  were  the  founders,  but  who 
they  were  did  not  ajipear.  The  monastery  was  re- 
paired, and  tlic  refectory  enlarged  and  painted,  in  the 
year  14U2,  by  Leontins,  o  /3.>  !\«us  Koxctiou,  and  his  son 
Alexander.  I  was  shown  .ho  reliquaries,  but  they 
were  not  remarkable.  The  monks  said  they  had  no 
library;  and  there  being  nothing  of  interest  in  the 
monastery,  I  determined  to  go  on.  Indeed  the  expres- 
sion of  the  faces  of  sonio  of  these  monks  was  so  unpre- 
possessing, and  their  manners  so  rude,  altliough  not 
absolutely  uncivil,  that  I  diil  not  feel  any  partieuhir 
inclination  to  remain  amongst  them,  .so  leaving  a  small 
donatiiin  for  the  church,  I  n\ounted  my  mule  and 
proceeded  on  my  journey. 


ILL 

'I'nn  (iiiKAT  MiWASTKHY  oi'  Ivrhon'— History  or  irs 
KorNiiATiov— .Maomi  iei:N  1'  l.iiiuAiiv—  Ki.NoiiANCis  or 
■iiiii  .Monks— Hkactv  or  mue  .S(  i:nkry  or  Mount 
Atmos— 'I'uB  iAb).VASii:uY  or  Staviionikkta— 'I'liu  Li- 
DiiAiiv— Sri.KNDiu  MSri.  or  Sr.  Chuvsostom— Tuij 
AloxAsiriiY  or  I'antocuatou.vs— Krixou.i   CoNi)iTio>f   or 

TUB    LlllHAIiV. 

I.\  half-an-hour  our  dilletante  traveller  eamo  to  a 
beautiful  waterl'all  in  a  rocky  glen,  einbosoined  in  trees 
and  odiiriferoiisshrnli.s,  tlienuka  bcingof  white  marble, 
and  the  lluwers  such  as  we  clu:risli  in  greenhouses  in 
England.  Ho  says  he  dues  not  think  lie  ever  .saw  ii 
more  charmingly  roiniintic  spot.     A  few  miles  beyond 


this,  is  the  I'r  at  monastery  of  Iveron  or  Tberon,  "tlit- 
(Jeovg:.,,,,  or  l))erian  monastery,"  one  of  the  lai-gest 
mona.stprios  in  the  jieiiinsula,  according  to  Webber 
Smith,  and  llr.  C'urzon  says  of  it,  that  it  might  almost 
be  denominati  d  a  small  fortified  town  (.See  p.  129),  so 
nunieroiH  are  the  buildings  and  courts  which  are 
contained  within  its  encircling  wall. 

Ft  is  situated  near  the  sea,  and  in  its  general  forn: 
is  nearly  squai-e,  Avith  four  or  five  square  towers  pro- 
jecting from  the  Av.alls.  On  each  of  the  four  'idus 
there  are  rooms  for  aboA-e  two  hundred  monks.  I  did 
not  learn  precisely  hoAv  many  Avere  then  inhabiting  it, 
but  I  should  imagine  there  AvcreaboA'e  a  hundred.  As, 
howoA'er,  many  of  the  members  of  all  the  I'cligious 
ccjnmiunities  im  Mount  Athos  are  employed  in  culti- 
vating the  numerous  farms  Avhicli  they  possess,  it  is 
]irobable  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  monks 
are  in  residence  at  any  one  time. 

Tlio  mon.istery  Avas  founded  by  Theophania  (Theo- 
dora  ().  Avife  of  tho  Emperor  liomanus,  the  son  of  Lci> 
Sdphos,^  or  the  Philosopher,  lietwcen  the  years  019 
and  [)2'2.  It  Avas  restored  by  a  Prince  of  Georgia  or 
Ilieria,  and  enlarged  by  his  son,  a  ealoyer.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  the  "repose  of  the  Virgin."  It  has 
four  or  fiAX'  domes,  and  is  of  considerable  size,  standing 
bj'  itself,  as  usual,  in  the  centre  of  tho  great  court,  and 
is  ornamented  Avith  columns  and  other  decorations  of 
rich  marliles,  together  Avith  the  usual  fresco  2)aintings 
on  tlie  Avails. 

Thi!  library  is  a  remarkably  fine  one,  perliaps  alto- 
gether the  n'ost  precious  of  all  those  Avliich  now  remain 
on  the  holy  iuountain.  It  is  situated  over  the  porch 
of  the  ehuveh,  Avhich  appears  to  be  the  usual  jihice 
Avhere  the  bonks  arc  kept  in  these  establishments.  The 
room  is  nf  good  size,  Avell  fitted  up  with  bookcases  Avith 
glass  doors,  of  not  very  old  Avorkmanship.  I  should 
imagine  that  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  some  agou- 
menos,  or  prior,  or  librarian,  m\ist  have  been  a  reading 
man  ;  and  the  pious  care  Avhich  he  took  to  arrange  tlio 
ancient  volumes  of  tho  monastery  hws  been  roAvarded 
by  the  excellent  state  of  preservation  in  AA'hich  they  still 
remain.  Since  his  time,  they  luue  probably  remained 
undisturbed.  Everyone  could  see  thn.ugh  the  greenish 
une\'en  panes  of  old  glass  that  there  Avas  nothing  but 
books  inside,  and  therefore  nobody  meddled  Avith  them. 
I  Avas  allowt.'d  to  rummago  at  my  leisure  in  this  mine 
of  arcliaiological  tre:i  are.  Having  taken  up  my  abode 
for  the  timi  being  in  a  cheerful  room,  tho  windoAvs  of 
Avhich  comnianded  a  glorious  prosju'ct,  I  soon  made 
frieitd  ■  Avith  the  literary  portion  of  the  comnuniity, 
Aviilch  consisted  of  one  tlun  ohl  monk,  a  eleverish  man, 
Avlio  united  to  many  other  otlices  that  of  librarian.  He 
Avas  also  secretary  to  my  loi-d  the  agoumenos,  a  kind- 
hearted  old  gentleman,  Avho  seeuH'd  to  Avisli  everybody 
Avell,  and  Avho  evidently  liked  niueli  ))etter  to  sit  still 
on  his  divan  than  to  regulate  tho  all'idrs  of  his  convent. 
'J'ho  rents,  the  long  lists  of  tinis  of  Avine  and  nil,  the 
strings  of  mules  laden  Avitli  corn,  \v1  ich  canu'  in  daily 
from  th.'  farms,  and  all  tho  other  >  aqdicated  details 
of  this  nughty  eomoliium — overall  llicso, and  nundier- 
less  other  inqiortant  matters,  tho  th'n  secretary  had  full 
control. 

Some  of  tho  young  monks,  dennii-c,  fat  youths,  cnmo 
into  tho  library  every    no>^  and   then,  and  Avoudurccl 

'  Tho  I'Jiniwror  Loo  tlip  Kh-st  wiis  crowned  by  tlio  I'lilriardi  of 
Aimtoliii  in  tlie  yi'iii' 't"*t*.  lie  U  tho  lii'xt  imuco  on  ruooi'il  who 
riToivocl  Ilia  ci'owii  IViiiii  tho  luuidii  of  ii  bisho],). 
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wli.it  I  cnuld  be  dol.ig  tiwve,  looking  over  so  uuiuy 
books ;  and  they  would  take  a  volume  out  of  my  hand 
when  I  li:al  dono  with  it,  and,  glancing  their  eyes  o^•el• 
its  ancicufc  vellum  lcav(!s,  would  look  u])  in(iuiriiigly 
iutoiiiy  f'^'oe,  sayiug,  "n  e«? — what  is  it? — what  can 
lie  till'  u^e  of  looking  at  such  old  books  as  these  V 
Thoy  were  rather  in  awe  of  tho  sccretaiy,  who  was 
oviiieutly,  in  their  opinion,  a  prodigy  of  learning  and 
i.n'Uflitioii.  Simie,  in  a  low  voice,  that  they  might  not 
be  Oi  erhcard  by  the  wise  man,  asked  me  where  I  came 
from,  ijow  old  I  was,  and  whether  my  lather  was  with 
me  ;  but  fchey  soon  all  went  away,  and  I  turned  to,  in 
rii,'lit  good  earnest,  to  look  for  uncial  manuscripts  and 
uuknown  '-lassie  authors.  Of  these  last  there  was  not 
Olio  on  Vellum,  but  on  paper  there  was  an  octavo  inami- 
script  of  Sophocles,  and  a  Coptic  Psaitery  with  an 
Arabic  translation — a  curious  book  to  meet  with  ou 
Mount  Atlios.  Of  prhited  l>ooks  there  were,  I  should 
think,  abciut  five  thousand — of  manuscripts  on  i)aper, 
aliout  two  thousand;  liut  all  religious  works  of  various 
kinds.  There  were  nearly  a  thousand  manuscripts  on 
vellum,  and  these  I  h)oked  over  more  carefully  than 
the  rest.  Aliout  one  huiulred  of  them  were  in  the 
Iberian  language  :  they  were  mostly  immense  thielv 
iiuartos,  scimo  of  them,  not  less  than  eighteen  inches 
scjuarc,  and  from  four  to  six  inches  thick.  Ouo  of 
tliese,  bound  iu  wooden  boards,  and  written  in  large 
iiuci:d  li^ttei's,  wa.s  a  magnificent  old  volume.  Indeed, 
all  tlie.se  Iberian  or  Georgian  manuscripts  were  suiicrb 
specimons  of  ancient  books.  I  was  unable  to  read  them, 
and  therefore  cannot  say  what  they  were  ;  but  I  should 
iiiiagiue  that  they  were  church  books,  and  prob.ably  of 
liigh  autiijuily,  jijnong  the  Greek  manuscripts,  which 
wero  priuci pally  oi  tho  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries — 
works  of  St.  Cluysostom,  St.  liasil,  and  books  for  the 
services  of  the  ritual — I  discovered  the  following,  \\  hicli 
arc  deserving  of  especial  mention : — A  large  folio  Evan- 
•,'rlistarium  bound  in  red  velvet,  aliout  eighteen  indies 
iiiuli  and  three  thick,  written  in  magnificent  uncial 
lottei's  half  an  inch  long,  or  even  more.  Three  of  tli(^ 
illuniiniitions  were  tue  whole  size  of  the  page,  aud 
iiiigiit  almost  bo  termed  pictures  from  their  largo  pm- 
jiortions  ;  and  there  were  several  other  illuminations  of 
siHidler  tih'x'  in  diilercnt  parts  of  the  book.  This  sujierh 
mimuscript  was  iu  admirable  preservation,  aud  as  clean 
as  if  it  lia  1  been  new.  It  had  evidently  been  kept  witli 
great  eriv,  and  appeared  to  have  had  some  clasps  or 
oruament-  of  gold  or  silver  which  had  been  torn  oil! 
It  was  probiddy  owing  to  tho  original  splendour  of  this 
ijindiiig  that  the  volume  itself  had  lieen  .so  carefully  pre- 
served.    I  imagine  it  Wiis  written  in  the  ninth  century. 

Auothev  book,  of  a  much  greater  age,  was  a  copy  of 
dii  four  Clospels,  with  limr  linely-e>ecuted  miniatures 
of  the  evangelists.  It  was  about  nii>o  or  ton  inches 
sqiiare,  written  in  round  semi-uncial  letters  in  double 
wlnmiis,  with  not  more  tliau  two  or  three  words  in  a 
liue.  In  sou  0  res|)ects  it  resembled  the  book  of  tho 
Kjiistles  iu  tho  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  This 
iiiiuuisci'i]it,  in  the  original  black  leather  binding,  had 
every  apiiearance  of  tho  highest  antiijuity.  It  was 
lic.'uitifully  written  and  very  clean,  and  was  altogether 
MiL'li  a  viijumo  us  is  not  to  b(^  met  with  every  day. 

A  ((uai'lo  luunuscript  of  tho  four  Ciospols,  of  the 
tloventli  I. r  twelfth  century,  with  a  great  many  (per- 
haps fit'i\ )  illuminations.  Some  of  lliom  wero  uiifor- 
tuiiately  rather  damaged. 

Two  niauuscripta  of  tho  Now  Testumeut,  with  tho 
Apocalypse. 


A  very  fine  iuaiiuscri[)t  of  the  I'salius,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  which  is  indeed  about  the  era  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  v(dlum  manuscripts  on 
Mount  Athos. 

There  were  also  some  ponderous  and  magnificent 
f  ilios  of  the  works  of  the  iiithcrs  of  tho  Church — some 
of  thein,  I  .should  think,  of  the  t  th  century  ;  but  it  is 
diliicult,  iu  a  few  hours,  to  detect  ilie  peculiarities  which 
prove  that  manuscripts  are  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
twelfth  century.  T  am,  howe\er,  convinced  that  very 
few  of  them  were  written  after  that  time. 

The  paper  manuscripts  were  of  all  ago,  from  the 
thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  down  to  a  hundred 
years  ago;  aud  some  of  them,  on  eharta  bumbycina, 
would  hiWQ  appeare('  very  si»lcndid  books  if  they  had 
not  been  eclips  ■'.  oy  tho  still  finer  and  more  carefully- 
executed  iii-.iiuscripts  oil  vellum. 

Neither  my  arguments  nor  my  elo<juenc(,'  could  pre- 
vail on  tho  obdurate  monks  to  sell  me  any  of  these 
books,  but  my  friend  the  secretary  gave  me  a  book  iu 
his  own  handwriting  to  solace  me  on  my  journey.  It 
contained  a  history  of  tho  monastery  from  thi^  days  of 
its  foundation  to  the  presi'ut  time.  It  is  written  iu 
Romaic,  aud  is  curious  not  so  much  from  its  subject 
matter  as  from  the  entire  originality  of  its  style  and 
nianner. 

The  view  from  the  window  of  the  room  which  I  occu- 
pied at  Iveroii  was  one  of  the  finest  on  ?douut  Athos. 
The  glorious  sea,  and  tho  towers  which  command  the 
scai'icatoj(js  or  landing-places  of  the  diifereiit  monas- 
teries along  the  coast,  and  the  superb  monastery  of 
Stavroniketa  like  a  Gothic  castle  perched  upon  ii 
beetling  rock,  with  the  splendid  forest  for  a  back-ground, 
formed  altogether  a,  picture  totally  above  my  powi-rs  to 
describe.  It  almo.st  compensated  for  the  numberless 
tribes  of  veriniu  by  which  tho  room  was  tt'uanted.  Iu 
fiict  the  whole  of  the  scenery  on  Mount  Athos  is  so 
superlatively  grand  and  bcuitiful,  that  it  i.^  ut,eloss  to 
a.ttemijt  any  description. 

Two  and  a  half  to  three  miles  beyond  Tverou  is  tho 
monastery  of  Stavroniketa,  a  smaller  building  than 
tho  former,  with  a  sipiaro  tower  over  the  gateway.  It 
stands  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  sea,  again.--t  the  base 
of  which  tho  waves  ceaselessly  beat.  It  Mas  to  this 
spot  that  a  miraculous  picture  of  St.  Nicholas,  arch- 
bishop of  Myra  iu  Lycia,  fioatcd  over,  of  its  own  accord, 
from  I  do  not  know  where  ;  and  in  consei|Ueii''e  of  this 
ausjiicioiis  event,  Jeremias,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
founded  this  moiia-stery,  (»f  "  the  victory  of  the  holy 
cross,"  about  the  year  15-2.  This  is  the  account  given 
by  tho  monks  ;  but  from  tlu  appvarance  and  areliitcc- 
ture  of  Stavroniketa,  I  eoiiccivo  that  it  is  a  much  older 
building,  and  that  probably  the  patriarch  Jeremias 
only  repaired  or  restored  it.  However  tlial  may  lie, 
the  monastery  is  in  very  good  order,  clean,  and  well 
kept;  and  I  had  a  comfortable,  frugal  diiiu  r  there, 
with  some  of  tho  good  old  monks,  who  seemed  a  cheer- 
ful and  contented  sot. 

The  library  contained  about  oiglil  luindred  volumes, 
of  which  nearly  two  hundred  weio  manu>eri|ils  on  vel- 
lum. Amongst  these  were  eoii'^picuous  the  entire 
works  of  St.  Cluysostom,  in  eight  large  folio  volumes 
complete;  and  a  inanuseript  of  tlie  Seali  Perfectionis 
in  Greek,  containing  a  number  of  most  e.vpiisito 
miniaturos  in  a  brilliant  state  of  ])reservation.  It 
was  a  i|uarto  of  tho  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  and 
u  most  iiiiexeo[itionable  tome,  which  these  unkind 
monks   preferred   keeping  to   themselves    instead    of 
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letting  me  Lave  it,  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  The 
miniatures  were  first-rate  works  of  Byzantine  art.  It 
was  a  terrible  pang  to  me  to  leave  such  a  book  behind. 
Tliere  was  also  a  Psalter  with  several  miniatures,  but 
these  were  partially  damaged  ;  five  or  six  copies  of  the 
(Jospels  ;  two  fine  folio  volumes  of  the  Menologia,  or 
Lives  of  the  Saints;  and  sundry  0^01^0701  and  books 
of  divinity,  and  the  works  of  the  fathers.  On  paper 
theie  were  two  hundred  more  manuscripts,  amongst 
wliich  was  a  curious  one  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  full 
of  large  miniatures  and  illuminations  exceedingly  well 
done.  As  it  is  (luite  clear  that  all  these  manuscripts 
are  older  than  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Jeremias,  they 
confirm  ray  opinion  that  he  could  not  have  been  the 
original  founder  of  the  monastery. 

It  is  an  hour's  scramble  over  the  rocks  from  Stavroni- 
keta  to  the  monastery  of  Pautocratoras. 

This  edifice  was  built  by  Manuel  and  Alexius  Com- 
iienus,  and  Johannes  Pumicerius,  their  brother.  It 
was  subsetjuently  repaired  Ity  Barbulus  and  Gabriel, 
two  Wallachiau  nobles.  The  church  is  handsome  and 
curious,  and  contains  several  relics,  but  the  relicjuaries 
are  not  of  much  beauty,  nor  of  very  great  autitjuity. 
Among  tlieu),  however,  is  a  small  thick  tjuarto  volume 
about  fi"e  inches  scjuare  everyway,  in  the  handwriting, 
as  you  are  told,  of  8t.  John  of  Kalavita.  Now  St.  John 
of  Kala-.ita  was  a  hermit  who  died  in  the  year  450, 
and  his  head  is  shown  at  Besaneou,  in  tin;  church  of 
St.  Stephen,  to  which  place  it  was  taken  after  the  siege 
of  Constantino])le.  Howbeit  this  manuscript  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  bo  older  than  the  twelfth  century,  or  the 
eleventh  at  the  earliest.  It  is  written  in  a  very  minute 
liand,  and  contains  the  Gospels,  some  prayers,  and  lives 
of  saints,  and  is  ornamented  with  some  small  illumina- 
tions. The  binding  is  very  curious;  it  is  entirely  of 
silver  gilt,  and  is  of  great  anti(|uity.  The  back  ])art 
is  conii)osed  of  an  intricate  kind  of  cliainwork,  which 
I  lends  when  the  book  is  opened,  and  tlie  t^ides  are  eni- 
bossi'd  with  a  variety  of  devices. 

Gil  my  in(|uiring  tor  the  library,  I  was  told  it  had 
Tjeen  destroyed  during  the  revolution.  It  had  foimerly 
been  preserved  in  the  great  .siiuare  tower  or  keep,  which 
is  a  grand  feature  in  all  the  monasteries.  I  went  to 
look  at  the  place,  and  leaning  through  a  mined  areh, 
I  looked  down  into  the  lower  story  of  the  tower,  and 
there  I  saw  the  melatieholy  remains  of  a  once  famous 
library.  This  was  a  dismal  spectacle  for  a  devout  lover 
of  old  liooks — a  sort  of  biblical  kiiight-crrant,  as  I  then 
considered  myself,  who  had  entered  on  the  perilous 
adventure  of  Mount  jUIios  to  rescue  from  the  thraldom 
of  ignorant  monks  those  fair  vellum  volumes,  with  their 
bright  ilhuninations  and  velvet  dresses  and  jewelled 
cla.si>s,  which  for  so  many  centuries  had  lain  imprisoned 
in  their  dark  monastic  dungeons.  It  was  indeed  a 
iieartronding  sight.  By  the  dim  light  which  streamed 
through  the  opening  of  an  iron  door  in  the  wall  of  the 
minecl  tower,  I  saw  above  a  hundred  ancient  manu- 
scripts lying  among  the  rubbish  which  had  fallen  fi-om 
the  up]  lerfioor,  which  was  rmnous,  and  had  in  great 
part  given  way.  Some  of  these  manuscripts  seemed 
»juite  entire — fine  largo  folios ;  but  the  monks  said 
they  were  unapproachable,  for  that  floor  also  on  which 
they  hiy  w.-is  unsafe,  the  beams  liclow  l.ieing  rotten  from 
the  wet  and  rain  v  hich  came  in  through  the  roof.  Here 
was  a  trap  ready  set  and  baited  for  a  bibliographical 
anti(piary.  I  peeped  at  the  old  mantiseripts,  looked 
particularly  at  one  or  two  that  were  lying  in  the  middle 
of  the  Hoor,  and  could  hardly  resist  the  temptation. 


I  advanced  cautiously  along  the  bo.ards,  keejiing  close 
to  the  wall,  whilst  every  now  and  then  a  dull  crackin" 
noise  warned  me  of  my  danger,  but  I  tried  each  boaid 
by  stamping  upon  it  with  my  foot  before  I  ventured  mv 
weight  upon  it.  At  last,  when  I  dared  go  no  farther, 
I  made  them  bring  me  a  long  stick,  with  which  I  fislitd 
up  two  or  three  fine  manuscripts,  and  jioked  them  alone 
towards  the  door.  When  I  liad  safely  lauded  them,  I 
examined  them  more  at  my  ease,  but  found  that  tlie 
rain  had  washed  the  outer  leaves  quite  clean  :  tlif 
pages  were  stuck  tight  together  into  a  solid  mass,  and 
when  I  attemj)te(l  to  open  them,  they  bi-oke  short  off 
in  square  bits  like  a  biscuit.  Neglect  and  damp  and 
exposure  had  destroyed  them  completely.  One  tine 
volume,  a  large  folio  in  double  columns,  of  luost 
venerable  antiquity,  particularly  grieved  me.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  more  manuscripts  there  might  be 
imder  the  piles  of  rubbish.  Perhaps  some  of  them 
might  still  be  legible,  but  without  assistance  antl  time 
I  could  not  clean  out  the  ruins  that  had  fallen  from 
above ;  and  I  was  tuiable  to  save  even  a  scrap  from 
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this  general  tomb  of  a  whole  race  of  books.  I  ciune 
out  of  the  great  tower,  and  sitting  down  on  a  ])ile  »l 
ruins,  with  a  bearded  assembly  of  grave  caloyeii  round 
me,  I  vented  my  sorrow  and  indignation  in  a  long  ora- 
tion, which  however  produced  a  very  slight  eifeet  ujuin 
my  auditory ;  but  whether  from  their  not  understanding 
Italian,  or  my  want  of  eliKiuence,  is  matter  of  doubt. 
My  man  was  the  only  person  who  seemed  to  cdiii- 
miserate  my  misfortime,  and  he  looked  so  geuuiiu'ly 
vexed  and  sorry  that  I  liked  him  the  better  ever  after- 
wards. At  length  I  dismissed  the  assembly  ;  tliev 
toddled  away  to  their  siesta,  and  I,  mounted  anew 
upon  a  stout,  well-fed  mule,  bade  adieu  to  the  hospi- 
table agoumenos,  and  was  soon  occupieil  in  picking  my 
way  among  the  rocks  and  trees  towards  the  next 
monastery.  In  two  houra'  time  we  passed  the  ruins  of 
a  large  building  standing  boldly  on  a  hill.  It  bad 
lormerly  ])eeii  a  college  ;  and  a  magnificent  a((ueduct 
of  fourteen  double  arches — that  is,  two  rows  of  arches 
one  above  the  other — connected  it  with  another  hill) 
and  had  a  grand  effect,  with  long  and  luxuriant  masses 
of  flowers  stieaming  from  its  neglected  walls.    Wu 
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have  given  a  portrait  of  tlie  agoumenox  or  abbot — the 
Hi"()«uifent!  as  tlie  French  call  him — of  Iveron,  from  a 
sketch  by  Pelcoii  after  a  photograph.     {See  p.  133.) 


IV. 

Tns  GnEAT  Monastbrt  of  Vatopbde— Its  Histout— 
Ancient  Pictckks  in  thk  Church — Leoend  of  thk 
liiBDLB  of  the  ISlesskd  Viboin— The  Libbaby — Wkaltu 

AND     LrXUBY     OF    THE     MoNKS — WbKCK     OF    AUCADIUS — 
M0NA3TEBT  OV  SPHIOMESOU — BEAVTIFUL  .IeWEIXF.D  C'BOSS 

—The    Monastbbt    op      Kiliantari — Monasteries    of 

ZOQBAPHOU,   CaSTAMONBTA,   DoCHBIBOU,  and   XENOPnOP. 

Vatopedk  in  the  largest  and  richest  of  all  the 
inouiistories  of  Mount  Athos.  Webber  Smith  describes 
it  M  a  vast  fortified  monastery,  seated  on  a  height  near 
the  shove,  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  a  small  bay, 
whence  a  rich  valley  leads  in  a  winding  direction 
between  ridges,  whose  summits  rise  1200  and  1700 
fuet  above  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Kayres.  The 
path  from  Kiliantari  is  over  undulating  ground,  afford- 
ing beautiful  glimpses  of  the  dark  blue  sea.  It  is 
idugh  and  stony,  and  takes  I'ather  less  than  three 
hours.  From  the  bottom  of  the  bay  projects  a  small 
tongue  of  land,  on  which  arc  the  ruins  of  an  old  tower. 
Mr.  Curzon  describes  it  as  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
liill  where  a  valley  opens  to  the  sea  and  conimands  a 
little  harbour  where  three  small  Gr"ck  vessels  were  at 
that  time  lying  at  anchor.  The  buildings,  he  says,  are 
of  great  extent,  with  .several  towew  and  domes  rising 
above  the  walls  :  I  .should  say  it  was  not  smaller  than 
the  upper  ward  of  Windsor  Castle.  The  original 
building  was  erected  by  tlie  Emperor  Constantine 
the  Great.  That  worthy  prince  being,  it  appears, 
much  afieoted  by  the  leprosy,  ordered  a  number  of 
little  children  to  be  killed,  a  bath  of  juvenile  blood 
lieing  considered  an  excellent  remedy.  But  while 
they  were  selecting  them,  he  was  told  in  a  vision  that 
it'  lie  would  become  a  Christian  his  leprosy  should 
ilepart  from  him:  he  did  so,  and  was  immediately 
restored  to  health,  and  all  the  children  lived  long  and 
happily.  This  story  is  related  by  Moses  Chorensis, 
whose  \-eracity  I  will  not  venture  to  doubt. 

Ill  the  fifth  century  this  monastery  was  thrown 
down  by  Julian  the  Apostate.  Theodosius  tlie  Great 
built  it  Tip  again  in  gratitude  for  the  miraculous 
escape  of  his  son  Arcadius,  who  having  fallen  over- 
biiiii'd  from  his  galley  in  the  Archipelago,  was  landed 
safely  on  this  spot  through  the  intercession  of  the 
Viigiii,  to  whose  special  honour  the  great  church  was 
founded  :  fourteen  other  chapels  within  the  walls 
attest  the  piety  of  other  individuals.  In  the  year  8G2 
tile  Saracens  landed,  destroyed  the  monastery  by  fire, 
slew  many  of  the  monks,  took  the  treasures  and  broke 
tlie  mosaics;  but  the  representation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  indestructible,  and  still  remained  safe  and 
pcrfcet  above  the  altar.  There  w.is  also  a  well  under 
the  a'^ar,  into  which  some  of  the  relics  were  thrown 
and  atterwards  recovered  by  the  community. 

About  the  year  1300  St.  Athanasius  the  Patriarch 
persuaded  Nicholaus  and  Aiitonius,  certain  rich  men 
of  Atli'ianople,  to  restore  the  monastery  once  more, 
wliicli  they  did,  and  taking  the  vows  became  monks, 
and  were  buried  in  the  iiarthex  or  portico  of  the 
eliureh.  I  may  hero  observe  that  tliis  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  being  buried  within  the  church  that  was 
permitted  in  the  early  times  of  Christianity,  and  such 
is  still  the  rule  observed  iu  the  Greek  Church :  altars 


wei'P,    however,  raised  over   the  tombs  or   places   of 
execution  of  martyrs. 

This  church  contains  a  great  many  ancient  pictures 
of  small  size,  most  of  them  having  the  back-ground 
overlaid  with  plates  of  silvcr-gilt :  two  of  these  are 
said  to  be  portraits  of  the  Empress  Theodora.  Tw<» 
other  pictures  of  larger  size  and  richly  set  with  jewels 
are  interesting  as  having  been  brought  from  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinoph;,  when  that  city  fell  a 
prey  to  the  Turkish  arms.  Over  the  dooi-s  of  tho 
church  and  of  the  great  refectory  there  are  mosaics 
representing,  if  I  remember  rightly,  saints  and  holy 
persons.  One  of  the  chapels,  a  separate  building  with 
a  dome  which  had  been  newly  repaired,  is  dedicated 
to  the  "Preservation  of  the  Girdle  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,"  a  relic  which  mu.st  be  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue  to  the  monastery,  for  they  have  divided  it  inti> 
two  pai'ts,  and  <5ne  half  is  sent  into  Greece  and  the 
other  half  into  Asia  Minor  whenever  the  plague  is 
raging  in  those  countries,  and  all  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  that  terrible  disease  are  sure  to  be  cured  if  they 
touch  it,  which  they  are  allowed  to  do  "Jbr  a  coiwl- 
deration."  On  my  inquiring  how  the  monastery  became 
possessed  of  so  inestimable  a  meilicine,  I  was  gravely 
informed  that,  after  the  assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  St.  Thomas  went  up  to  heaven  to  pay  her  a  visit. 
and  there  she  presented  him  with  her  girdle.  My  in- 
formant appeared  to  have  tho  most  unshakeable  con- 
viction as  to  tho  truth  of  this  history,  and  expressed 
great  surprise  that  I  never  heard  it  before. 

The  library,  although  containing  nearly  four  thou- 
s.and  printed  books,  has  none  of  any  high  antiquity 
or  on  any  subject  but  divinity.  There  are  also  about 
a  thousand  manuscripts,  of  which  three  or  four  hundred 
are  on  vellum ;  amongst  thest;  there  are  three  copies  of 
the  work.^  of  St.  Chrysostom :  they  also  have  his  head 
in  the  church — that  golden  mouth  out  of  which  pro- 
ceeded the  voice  which  shook  tho  empire  with  the 
thunder  of  its  denunciations,  The  most  curious  manu- 
scripts, are  six  rolls  of  )iarchnieiit,  each  ten  inches 
wide  and  about  ten  feet  long,  containing  prayei-s  for 
festivals  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  foundation  of 
certain  churches.  There  were  at  this  time  above  tiiree 
hundred  monks  resident  in  the  monasteiyj  many  of 
these  held  offices  and  ]ilace  of  dignity  under  the 
agoumenos,  whose  establishment  resembled  the  court  of 
a  petty  sovereign  prince.  Altogether  tliis  convent  well 
illustrates  what  some  of  the  great  monastic  establish- 
ments in  England  must  have  been  before  theReformatioii. 
It  covers  at  least  four  acres  of  ground,  and  contains  so 
many  separate  buildings  within  its  massive  walls  that 
it  reseml'les  a  fortified  town.  Everything  told  of 
wealth  and  indolence.  When  I  arrived  the  lord  abbot 
was  asleep;  he  was  too  great  a  man  to  be  aroused;  ho 
had  eaten  a  full  meal  in  his  own  ajwirtment,  and  ho 
could  not  be  disturlied.  His  secretary,  a  thin  |iale 
monk,  was  deputed  to  show  me  the  wonders  of  tho 
place,  and  as  we  proceeded  through  the  difi'erent  chapels 
and  enormous  magazines  of  corn,  wine  and  oil,  the 
officers  of  the  dillerent  departments  bent  down  to  kiss 
his  hand,  for  he  was  high  in  the  favour  of  my  lord  tho 
abbot,  and  was  evidently  a  man  not  to  be  slighted  by 
the  inferior  authorities  if  they  wished  to  get  on  and 
prosper.  Tho  cellarer  was  a  sly  old  fellow  with  a  thin 
gray  beard,  and  looked  as  if  he  eould  tell  a  good  story 
of  an  evening  over  a  flagon  of  good  wiiu".  Except  at 
some  of  the  Palaces  of  tferiuany  I  have  never  seer, 
such  gigantic  tuns  as  those  iu  tho  cellars  of  Vatopodc. 
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The  nil  is  l<ci)t  ill  mnrble  vessels  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  sarccijih.igi,  and  there  is  a  curious  iiicture  in  the 
ontniiice  room  of  the  oil-store,  which  represents  tlie 
miraculous  increase  in  their  stock  of  oil  during  a  year 
of  scarcity,  when,  through  the  intercession  of  a  pious 
monk  who  then  had  charge  of  that  department,  the 
marble  basins,  which  were  almost  empty,  overflowed, 
and  a  river  of  fine  fresh  oil  poured  in  torrents  through 
the  do<ir.  The  frame  of  this  picture  is  set  with  jewels, 
and  it  a)>pear.s  to  be  veiy  ancient.  The  refectory  is  an 
immense  room ;  it  stands  in  front  of  the  church  and 
has  twenty-four  marble  tables  and  scats,  and  is  in  the 
same  cruciform  shape  as  that  of  St.  Laura.  It  has 
frequently  accommodated  five  hundred  guests,  the 
servants  and  tenants  of  the  abbey,  who  come  -m  stated 
days  to  pay  their  rents  and  receive  the  benediction  of 
the  agoumeniis.  Sixty  or  seventy  fat  nuih'S  are  kept 
for  the  tise  of  the  community,  and  a  veiy  considerable 
number  of  Albanian  servants  and  muleteers  are  lodged 
iu  outbuildings  before  the  gi-eat  gate.  These,  imlike 
their  bretln-en  of  Epirus,  are  a  quiet,  stupid  race,  and 
whatever  may  be  their  notions  of  another  world,  they 
evidently  think  that  in  this  there  is  no  man  living 
equal  in  importance  to  the  great  agoumenos  of  Vato- 
pede,  and  no  earthly  j)lace  to  compare  with  the  great 
monastery  over  which  he  rules. 

Proust  relates  a  legend  in  connection  with  this 
monastery  v.'liich  appears  to  have  bi'cn  invented  to 
explain  the  ori-j'n  of  its  name.  Tlie  sons  of  Th.eo- 
dosius,  Areadiiis  and  Houorius  were  coming  with 
their  mother  from  Naples  to  Constantinoiile  when  they 
were  assailed  by  a  tempest.  Aicadius  fell  into  the 
sea  and  was  discovered  by  the  hermits  of  ^Immt  Athos 
lying  upon  a  tuft  of  raspberries.  The  hermits  recog- 
nised the  royal  origin  of  the  child  by  the  beauty  of  his 
eyes,  and  conveyed  him  to  Constantinople,  and  when 
Arcadius  succeeded  to  his  father,  he  consecrated  his 
escape  by  building  a  monastery  on  the  spot,  and  whicli 
was  hence  called  Vatopcile  fi'om  Bates  or  Vatns  "  a 
raspberry  bush,"  and  jjadion  "a  child." 

Another  legend  relates  that  tlie  monastery  of 
Vatopede  was  founded  by  a  prince,  who  is  described 
as  being  a  Ixoinan  Catholic.  Proust  adduces  in  favour 
of  this  view  of  tlie  subject  that  tlie  monastery  has 
received  subsidencies  from  Rome,  and  that  in  the  face 
of  one  of  the  old  walls  is  to  be  seen  a  little  bas-relief, 
which  represents  the  prince  making  a  present  of  the 
foundation  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  legeml,  and  its 
sculptured  representation,  is  the  subject  of  the  illus- 
tration {Sre  p.  140). 

It  is  two  hours  and  a  half  from  Yatopede  to  the 
monastery  of  Sphignienou.  \Vc1)b('r  Smitli  writes 
Sphigmeiin,  and  an  origin  of  tlie  woi-d  has  been  sought 
in  Sinionu,  i.e.,  the  convent  of  the  Saint  in  Honds,  Init 
Proust,  who  writes  it  Esiiigineiiou,  says  what  is  more 
probable,  that  it  is  so  called  because  it  stands  in  a 
narrow  valley  (from  (r/piyyu  to  strangle).  Webber 
Smith  says  of  it,  tliat  it  is  a  monastery  within  battle- 
mented  walls,  forming  a  s(|uare,  at  the  outlet  of  a 
narrow  valley  close  to  the  sea,  witli  good  gardens  and 
vineyards.  The  Igumenos,  as  he  calls  the  Lord  Abbot, 
told  liiiii  there  were  forty-sev(<n  ealoyers,  all  Greeks, 
and  added  that  tlio  convent  was  poor,  and  they  had 
been  oliliged  to  sell  their  liooks.     (iVa  p.  14;").) 

Tlie  monastery  of  Spliigmenou  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Empress  I'ulcheria,  sister  of  tiie 
Emperor  Theodosius  the  younger,  and  if  so  must  be 
a  very   ancient    building,   for    the    empress   died  on 


the  18th  February  in  the  year  453.  Her  brother 
Thendosins  was  known  by  the  title  or  cognomen  at' 
KaKMypcufios,  from  the  beauty  of  his  wi-iting  :  he  was  a 
jn-otector  of  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  lieretits, 
and  ended  his  lite  on  the  20th  of  October,  4G0. 

This  monastery  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  close 
to  the  sea  squeezed  in  between  three  little  hills,  from 
which  circumstance,  according  to  Mr.  Cnrzuu's  viejv 
of  the  matter,  it  tlerives  its  name  of  ^(piyiifm!, 
"squeezed  together."  It  is  inhabited  by  thirty  nionk-i, 
who  are  cleaner  and  keep  their  cluu-ch  in  better  order 
and  neatness  than  most  of  their  brethren  on  Mount 
Athos.  Among  the  relics  of  the  saints,  whicli  are  the 
first  things  they  show  to  the  pilgrim  from  be\-ond  tlie 
sea,  is  a  beautiful  ancient  cross  of  gold  set  with  dia- 
monds. Diamonds  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in 
ancient  pieces  of  jewellery  ;  it  is  indeed  doubtful 
whether  they  were  known  to  the  ancients,  adamantine 
being  an  eiiithet  applied  to  the  hardness  of  steel,  and 
I  have  never  seen  a  diamond  in  any  work  of  art  of 
the  Eonian  or  classical  era.  Besides  the  diamonds  the 
cross  has  on  the  upper  end  and  on  the  extremities  of 
the  two  arms  three  very  fine  and  large  emeralds,  <,'acli 
fastened  on  with  three  gold  nails  :  it  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  early  jcv/ellery,  and  of  no  small  intrinsic  value. 

The  libr.ary  is  in  a  room  over  the  poi'ch  of  the 
church  :  it  contains  about  1500  volumes,  half  of  which 
are  manuscripts,  mostly  on  jiaper,  and  all  theological. 
I  met  with  four  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  two  of  the 
P^pistles,  all  the  others  being  books  of  the  churcli  ser- 
vice and  the  usual  folios  of  the  fathers.  There  was, 
however,  a  Russian  or  Bidgarian  manuscript  of  the 
four  Gospels  with  an  illumination  at  the  commence- 
nient  of  each  Gospel.  It  is  written  in  capital  lt>ttei>!, 
and  seemed  to  be  of  considerable  an*-iquity.  I  was 
disappointed  at  not  finding  manuscript  .)f  greater  .age 
in  so  very  ancient  a  monastery  as  this  is  ;  but  periiaps 
it  has  undergone  more  squeezing  than  that  inflicted 
upon  it  by  the  three  hills.  I  slejit  here  in  peace  and 
comfort. 

On  the  sea-shore,  not  far  from  Sphigmenou,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Basil,  opposite  a  small 
rocky  island  iu  the  sea,  which  I  left  at  this  point,  and 
striking  up  the  country  arrived  in  an  hour's  time  at 
the  monastery  of  Kiliantari,  or  a  thousand  lions.  This 
is  a  large  building,  of  whicli  the  ground-plan  resembles 
the  shape  of  an  open  fan.  The  illustration,  p.  153,  i^ 
from  a  photogi-ajdiy  of  the  principal  c(»urt  of  tjiis 
great  Slavonian  ^lonastery.  It  stands  in  a  valley,  and 
contained,  when  I  entered  its  hospitable  gates,  about 
fifty  monks.  They  preserve  in  the. sacristy  a  superb 
chalice,  of  a  kind  of  bloodstone  set  in  gold,  about  a 
foot  high  and  eight  inches  wide,  the  gift  of  one  of  tlie 
Byzantine  emperors.  This  monastery  was  founded  by 
Simeon,  Princ(!  of  Servia,  I  could  not  make  out  at 
what  time.  In  the  library  they  had  no  great  number 
of  books,  and  what  there  were,  Avere  all  Russian  or 
Bulgarian :  I  saw  none  which  seemed  to  be  of  great 
anticpiity.  On  inquiring,  however,  whether  they  had 
not  some  Greek  manuscripts,  the  agoumenos  said  they 
had  one,  which  he  went  and  brought  me  out  of  the 
sacristy ;  and  this,  to  my  adniiratii  u  and  surprise,  was 
not  only  the  finest  manuscript  on  Mount  Athos,  but. 
the  finest  that  I  had  met  with  in  any  Greek  moimstory 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  golden  manuscript  of 
the  New  Testament  at  Mount  Sinai.  It  was  a  quarto 
Evangelistarium,  written  in  golden  letters  on  fine  while 
vellum.     The  characters  were  a  kind  of  semi-uncial, 
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latlier  round  in  their  forms,  of  large  size,  and  beaut.i- 
fullv  executed,  but  often  joined  together,  and  li;iving 
many  contractions  and  abbreviations,  in  tliese  ve>iiict.-i 
/•e^ombling  the  Mount  Sinai  ^IS.  This  niagniticont 
volume  was  give.i  to  the  monastery  by  the  Emperor 
Androuicus  Coni'ienus  about  the  year  1184;  it  is  ccm- 
seqiiently  not  an  early  MS.,  but  its  iniiierial  origin 
renders  it  interesting  to  the  admirers  of  literary 
treasures,  while  the  very  rare  oceurri'nce  of  a  O'fee/; 
!MS.  written  in  letters  of  gold  would  make  it  a  most 
liusirablc  and  important  ac(iui  sition  to  any  royal  lil.irary ; 
for  besides  the  two  above-mentioned  there  aie  not,  I 
believe,  more  than  se>-en  or  eight  MSS.  of  this  de- 
scription in  existence,  and  of  these  several  are  merely 
fragments,  and  only^  one  is  on  white  vellum  ;  this  is  in 
the  library  of  the  -rioly  Synod  at  Moscow.  Five  of 
the  others  are  on  blue  or  purple  vellum,  viz.,  Codox 
C'littonianus,  in  the  British  Museum,  Titus  t'.  I.'*,  a 
fragment  of  the  Gospels  ;  an  octavo  Evangelistarium 
at  Vienna;  a  fragment  of  the  books  of  (Jenc-js  and 
St.  Luke  in  silver  letters  at  Vienna  ;  the  Codex  Turi- 
censis  of  part  of  the  Psalms;  and  six  leaves  of  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  in  silver  letters,  with  the 
initials  in  gold,  in  the  Vatican.  There  may  jio.^ibly 
1)6  others,  l)ut  I  have  never  heard  of  them.  Latin 
3ISS.  in  golden  letters  are  much  less  scarce,  but  Check 
MSS.,  even  those  which  merely  contain  two  or  tliree 
pages  written  in  gold  letters,  are  of  sucli  rarity  that 
hardly  a  dozen  are  to  be  met  with;  of  these  there  are 
three  in  the  library  at  Parham.  [  think  the  (-'odex 
Ebnerianus  has  one  or  two  pages  written  in  gold,  and 
the  tables  of  a  gospel  at  Jerusalem  are  in  gold,  ou  deep 
purple  vellum.  At  this  moment  I  do  i.o*-  remember 
any  more,  although  doubtless  there  nui.'5t  be  ;>.  few  of 
these  jiartially  ornamented  volumes  scattered  througli 
the  great  libraries  of  Europe. 

From  Kiliantari,  which  is  the  last  monastery  on  the 
X.E.  side  of  the  promontory,  we  struck  across  the 
jieniusula,  and  two  hours'  riding  brought  us  to  Zogra- 
phou,  through  plains  of  rich  green  grass  dotted  over  with 
gigantic  single  trees,  the  scenery  being  like  that  of  an 
English  park,  only  finer  and  more  luxuriant  as  well 
a.s  more  extensive.  This  monastery  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Leo  Sophos,  by  three  nobles  of  Constan- 
tinople who  became  monks  ;  and  the  local  tradition  is 
that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  "Pope  of  Home."  How 
that  ha])pened  I  know  not,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  the 
year  1;)02  by  Stephanus,  Waywode  of  Moldavia.  It 
is  a  large  fortified  builiUng  of  very  imi)osiug  appear- 
ance, situated  on  a  steep  hill  surrounded  with  trees 
and  gardens  overlooking  a  deep  valley  wliicli  ojiens  on 
tliegulf  of  Monte  Santo.  The  MSS.  here  are  Bul- 
i,'arian,  and  not  of  early  date  ;  they  had  no  Greek 
ilSS.  whatever. 

From  Zographou,  following  the  valley,  we  arrived  at 
a  lower  plain  on  the  sea  coast,  and  there  we  discovered 
tliat  we  had  lost  our  way ;  we  therefore  retraced  our 
steps,  and  turning  up  among  the  hills  to  our  left  we 
came  in  three  hours  to  Castamoneta,  which,  had  wo 
taken  the  right  road,  wo  might  have  reached  in  one. 
This  is  a  very  poor  monastery,  but  it  is  of  great  age, 
and  its  architecture  is  picturesque  :  it  was  originally 
founded  by  Constantino  the  Great.  It  has  no  library 
nor  anything  particularly  well  wortli  mentioning 
excepting  the  original  deed  of  the  Emperor  Manuel 
Paleologus,  with  the  sign-nmnual  of  that  potentate 
written  in  very  large  letters  in  red  ink  at  the  bo-.,i  an 
of  the  deed,  by  which  he  granted  to  the  monastery  the 


lands  which  it  still  retains.  The  poor  monks  were 
nuicli  cilitied  by  the  sight  of  the  patriarchal  letter,  and 
when  1  went  away  rang  the  bells  of  the  church  tower 
to  do  me  ]ion(!ur. 

At  the  distance  of  one  hour  from  hence  stands  the 
monastery  of  Docheirou.  It  is  the  first  to  the  west 
of  those  ui)on  the  south-west  ghore  of  the  peninsula. 
It  is  a  monastery  of  great  size,  with  amjde  room  for  a 
hundred  monks,  altliough  iidiabited  by  only  twenty. 
It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Nicephonis  Eotoniates,  and 
was  last  rejiaired  in  the  year  1578  by  Alexander, 
Waywode  of  Moldavia.  I  was  v<ry  well  lodged  in 
tills  convent,  and  the  fleas  were  singidarly  few.  The 
library  contained  two  thousand  five  hundred  volumes, 
of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  vellum  ]\l^>8.  I 
omitted  to  note  the  number  of  MSS.  f>n  jiaper,  but 
amongst  them  I  found  a  part  of  Soidiocles  and  a  line 
foUo  of  Suidas's  Lexicon.  Among  the  vellum  MSS. 
there  was  a  tVdio  in  the  Bulgarian  language,  and  various 
works  of  the  fathers.  I  found  also  three  loose  leaves 
of  an  Evangelistarium  in  uncial  letters  of  the  ninth 
century,  which  had  been  cut  out  of  some  ancient 
volume,  for  which  I  htmted  in  the  dust  in  vain.  The 
monks  gave  me  these  three  leaves  on  my  asking  for 
tlieni,  for  even  a  few  pages  of  .such  a  manuscript  as 
this  are  not  to  be  despised. 

From  Docheirou  it  is  only  a  distance  of  lialf  an  hour 
to  Zenophou,  which  stands  upon  the  sea-shore.  Here 
they  were  building  a  church  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
court,  which,  when  it  is  finished,  will  be  the  l.irgest 
on  Mount  Athos.  Three  Greek  bishops  were  living 
here  in  exile.  I  did  not  learn  what  the  holy  prelates 
had  done,  but  their  misdeeds  had  been  found  out  by 
the  Patriarch,  and  he  had  sent  them  here  to  rusticate. 
This  monastery  is  of  a  moderate  size;  its  founder  was 
Zenophou,  regarding  whose  histox-y  or  the  period  at 
which  he  lived  I  am  unable  to  give  any  infijrmatiou,  as 
nobody  knew  anything  about  h;m  on  the  spot,  and  I 
cannot  find  him  in  any  catalogue  of  saints  wdiich  I 
possess.  The  moniustery  was  repaired  in  the  year  1545 
by  Danzulas  Bornicus  and  Badulus,  who  were  brothers, 
and  Banus  (the  Ban)  Barbulus,  all  three  nobles  of 
Hungary,  and  was  afterwards  beautifled  by  MatthiEus, 
Waywode  of  Bessarabia. 

The  library  consists  of  fifteen  hundred  printed  books, 
nineteen  MSS.  on  paper,  eleven  on  vellmn,  and  three 
rolls  on  parchment,  containing  liturgies  for  particular 
days.  Of  the  ^ISS.  on  vellum  there  were  three  which 
merit  a  description.  One  was  a  fine  quarto  of  part  of 
tlie  works  of  St.  C'hrysostom,  of  great  antiquity,  but 
not  in  uncial  letters.  Another  was  a  quarto  of  the  four 
Gospels  bound  in  faded  red  veUet  with  siher  clasps. 
This  book  they  alllrmed  to  be  a  royal  present  to  the 
monastery  ;  it  was  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century, 
n\\d  was  peculiar  from  the  text  being  accompanied  by 
a  voluminous  commentary  on  the  margin  and  .several 
jiages  of  calendars,  prefaces,  itc.,  at  the  beginning. 
The  headings  of  the  Gospels  were  written  in  largo 
plain  letters  of  gold.  In  the  libraries  of  foi-ty  Greek 
monasteries  I  have  only  met  with  one  other  copy  of  tho 
Gospels  with  a  commentary.  Tho  third  manuscript 
was  an  immense  quarto  Evangelistarium  sixteen  incheH 
square,  bound  in  faded  green  or  Idue  velvet,  and  said 
to  be  ill  the  autograph  of  the  Emperor  Alexius  Com- 
nenus.  The  text  throughout  on  each  pagii  was  written 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Two  of  tho  pages  are  in  purple 
ink  powdered  with  gold,  Und  these,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose,  are  in  tho  handwriting  of  tho  im- 
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perial  scribe  Iiimsclf;  for  the  Byzantine  sovereigns 
iiti'ected  to  write  only  in  purple,  as  their  deeds  and  a 
magnificent  MS.  in  another  niona.stic  library,  of  which 
I  liave  not  given  an  account  in  these  pages,  can  testify : 
the  titles  of  tliis  superb  volume  are  written  in  gold, 
covering  the  wliole  page.  Altogether,  although  not  in 
nncial  letters,  it  was  among  the  finest  Greek  jVISS. 
that  1  had  ever  seen — perhaps  next  to  the  uncial  MSS. 
the  finest  to  be  met  with  anywhere. 

I  asked  the  monks  whether  they  were  inclined  to 
])art  with  these  three  books,  and  offered  to  purchase 
them  and  the  parchment  rolls.  There  was  a  little 
consultation  among  them,  and  then  they  desired  to  be 


shown  those  which  I  particularly  coveted.  Then  the ro 
was  afiother  consultation,  and  they  asked  me  which  I 
set  the  greatest  value  on.  So  I  said  the  rolls,  on 
which  the  three  rolls  were  unrolled,  and  looked  at, 
and  examined,  and  peeped  at  by  the  three  monks  who 
put  themselves  forward  in  the  business,  with  more 
pains  and  curiosity  than  had  probably  been  ever  wasted 
upon  them  before.  At  last  they  said  it  was  impossible, 
the  rolls  were  too  precious  to  be  parted  with,  but  if  I 
liked  to  give  a  good  price  I  should  have  the  rest ; 
ui)on  which  I  took  up  the  St.  Chiysostom,  the  least 
valuable  of  the  three,  and  while  I  examined  it,  saw 
from  the  corner  of  my  eye  the  three  monks  nudging 
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each  other  and  making  signs.  So  I  said,  "  Well,  now 
what  will  you  take  for  your  two  books,  this  and  the 
big  one  !  "  They  asked  five  thousand  jnastres  ;  where- 
upon, with  a  look  of  indignant  scorn,  I  laid  down  the 
St.  Chrysostom  and  got  up  to  go  away ;  but  after  a 
good  deal  more  talk  we  retired  to  the  divan,  or  draw- 
ing-room as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  monastery,  where 
I  convei'sed  with  the  three  exiled  bishops.  In  course 
of  time  I  was  called  out  into  another  room  to  liave  a 
cup  of  coffee. 

There  were  my  friends  the  three  monks,  the 
managing  committee,  and  under  the  divan  imjMjrfectly 
concealed,  were  the  corniTs  of  the  three  splendid 
MSS.     I  knew  that  now  all  depended  on  my  own  tact 


whether  my  still  famished  saddle-bags  were  to  have  a 
meal  or  not  that  day,  the  danger  lying  between  offer- 
ing too  much  or  too  little.  If  you  offer  too  nmch,  a 
Greek,  a  Jew,  or  an  Armenian  immediately  thinks  that 
the  desired  object  must  be  invaluable,  that  it  must  have 
some  magical  proj)erties,  like  the  lamp  of  Alad('iu, 
which  will  bring  wealth  upon  its  possessor  if  he  can 
but  find  out  its  secret ;  and  he  will  either  ask  you  a 
sum  absurdly  large,  or  will  refuse  to  sell  it  at  any 
price,  but  will  lock  it  up  and  become  nervous  about  it, 
and  examine  it  over  and  over  again  privately  to  see 
what  can  be  the  cause  of  a  Frank's  offering  so  mueli 
for  a  thing  apparently  so  utterly  useless.  On  the 
other  hand,  too  little  must  not  be  offered,  for  it  would 
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li»!  ail  iniliu'uity  to  s!ii)rKise  that  persons  of  consulera- 
tion  would  iniiili'sceiul  to  sell  tliiii:,'s  of  trilliug value — 
it  woiiiKis  lljcir  aristocratic  fec'liiii,'s,  tln'y  are  above 
such  mcaii'i'ssfs.  By  St.  Xenophou,  liow  we  did  talk ! 
for  five  iiu'ital  hours  it  went  on,  1  preteudiiir;  to  go 
away  sevci-.il  timc^,  but  being  always  called  i>ack  by 
one  or  other  of  the  lc;'.i-ned  coniniittee.  i  drank  coffee 
and  sherlier  and  they  drank  arraki;  but  in  the  end  I 
gotthegre.  1,  look  of  Alexius  C'omnenus  for  the  value 
of  twenty-tv.'o  pounds,  and  the  curious  Gospels,  which 
I  had  tre:iii<l  with  the  most  cool  disdain  all  along,  was 
finally  tl)r.'>'  n  into  the  bargain;  and  out  I  walked  with 
a  big  book  under  each  arm,  bearing  with  perfect  resig- 
nation the  .lailes  and  scoffs  of  the  three  brethren,  who 
could  scarcely  contain  their  laughter  at  the  way  they 
had  doni'  lli<^  silly  traveller.  Then  did  the  saddle- 
bags begin  to  assume  a  more  comely  and  satisfactory 
foiTU. 

After  a  stirrup  cup  of  hot  cotiee,  perfumed  with  the 
incense  of  ilie  church,  the  nuuiks  bid  me  a  joyous 
adieu  j  I  resjiondcd  as  joyously  :  in  short,  everyone  was 
charmed,  >  .\eept  the  mule,  who  evidently  was  more 
surprised  tiiui  pleased  at  the  increased  weight  which 
he  had  to  i;irry. 

Webber  Smith  does  not  appear  to  have  been  parti- 
cularly striuk  by  the  three  last-mentioned  monasteries. 
Of  Zogra])iiou.  he  says  :  This  rich  monastery  is  beauti- 
fully situated  in  the  midst  of  fine  woods  of  oak,  chesnut, 
elm,  and  lli;'  -iudas-tree.  Nature  is  always  bottnteous 
in  this  levtiie  spot.  The  monastery  contains  thirty 
Servians  aiid  lUdgarians.  Doclieiru,  or  Dokhiariu,  as 
he  writes  it.  he  says  is  a  small  monastery  containing 
thirty  crJc ^ers.  Near  this  spot  is  the  cave  of  a  noted 
recluse,  wiio  has  lived  here  in  a  cell  for  fifty  years, 
apart  from  all  mankind  ;  yet  liis  feelings  would  seem 
not  to  be  lihinted,  as  he  bestows  the  care  and  attention 
on  a  favourite  rose-tree,  which,  if  well  directed  towards 
the  giiod  "f  liis  fellow-creatures,  might  have  made  him 
a  useful  nui  iber  of  the  community.  Lastly,  of  Zeno- 
photi,  or  Ze'.iii|ie,  he  says,  it  is  a  moderate-sized  monas- 
tery, inlialjited  by  Bulgarians  chielly,  and  seated  at  the 
entrance  ol  a  vallev  close  to  the  sea. 


TnE  Mo\As ,  -.vaTA  of  Urssico — Its  Coukteocs  Abbot — Tub 
Monasive:,;:  s  or  Xekopotaiia — Kxcuiisiox  to  the  Monas- 
teries o-  :■  r.  NicuoLAB  and  St.  Dioxish:? — Inteuesti.vo 
Relic^:— TrtK  MoxASTEKY  OP  St.  Paul— Tub  JIoxastery 
of SniorE iba— Excriisiox to  IvAavfes — The  JIoxastekt of 
KtTTrtTAiusi — TuE  She-cat  of  Mount  Atuos— Beautiful 
ScuLi'iuiMcs  i.v  Wood — Atuokite  School  or  I'aixtixg — 
Council  ei  Episiates  —  Albanian-  Guakd — Kevbnul  of 

THE  JIoN'ASTEKIES. 

FiioJi  Ai'Udjihou  Mr.  Curzou  went  on  to  Russico, 
\vher<>  al;-ii  iiiey  were  re])airing  the  injuries  which  dif- 
ferent part-;  of  the  edifice  had  sustained  during  the  late 
Greek  wai'.  The  agoumenos  of  this  monastery  was  a 
remarkably  gentlemanlike  aud  accomplished  man ;  he 
spoke  se^i.'al  languages,  aud  ruled  over  a  hundred  and 
thirty  inon  1;-..  They  had,  however,  amongst  them  all  only 
nine  MtfS, and  those  were  of  no  interest.  Theagoumenos 
told  me,  Mr.  C'urzon  relates,  that  the  monastery  formerly 
possessed  a  JMS.  of  Homer  (m  vellum,  which  he  sold  to 
two  English  gentlemen  some  years  ago,  who  were  imme- 
diately afterwards  plundered  by  ])irates,  and  the  MS. 
thrown  iiiti>  the  sea.  As  I  never  heard  of  any  English- 
man ha\in,ii  been  at  Mount  Atlios  since  the  days  of 
Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Carlyle,  I  could  not  make  out  who 


these  gentlemen  were  :  ja'obably  they  were  Frcnohmen, 
or  Euroi)eans  of  some  other  nation.  However,  the 
idea  of' the  pii-ates  gavc^  me  an  lion-id  (pialiii  :  and  1 
thought  how  dreadful  it  would  be  if  they  threw  my 
Alexius  Comnenus  into  the  .sea;  it  made  me  feel 
fjuite  uncomfortable.  This  monastery  was  built  by  the 
Empress  Catherine  the  First,  of  Russia — or,  to  speak- 
more  con-ectly,  repaired  by  her — for  it  was  originally 
founded  by  Lazarus  Knezes,  of  Sei-via.  :md  the  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Fanteleemon  the  Martyi-.  A  ride  of  an 
hour  brought  me  to  Xeropotamo,  where  I  was  received 
with  so  much  ho.spitalityand  kindness  that  I  ileiermiued 
to  make  it  my  head-quarters  while  I.  visited  the  other 
monasteries,  which  from  this  place  could  re;idily  be 
approached  by  sea.  I  was  fortunate  in  )>rocuring  a 
boat  with  two  men — a  sort  of  naval  lay  brethren — who 
agreed  to  row  me  about  wherever  I  like<l,  and  bring 
me  back  to  Xerojiotamo  for  fifty  piastres,  and  this  they 
would  do  whenever  I  chose,  as  they  were  not  very  [lar- 
ticular  about  time,  an  article  upon  which  they  evidently 
set  small  value. 

This  monastery  was  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Romanus  about  the  }"ear  \i'lQ ;  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Andronicus  the  Second  in  1320 ;  in  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  tin-own  down  l)j'  an  eai-th(i-iake,  and 
was  again  repaired  by  the  fiultan  Selim  tin  First,  ov 
at  least  during  his  reign — that  is,  about  151.3.  It  wm 
in  a  ruinous  condition  in  the  year  1701 ;  it  was  again 
repaired,  and  in  the  Greek  revolution  it  ^^"as  again 
uismanxled  ;  at  the  time  of  my  visit  they  were  actively 
employed  in  restoring  it.  Alexander,  Wjiywode  of 
Wallaehia,  was  a  great  benefactor  to  this  and  other 
monasteries  of  Ath(js,  which  owe  much  to  the  piety  of 
the  different  Christian  princes  of  tlie  Danubian  states 
of  the  Turkish  empire. 

The  library  over  the  ))orch  of  the  church,  which  is 
large  and  handsome,  contains  one  thousand  j>rinteil 
b(joks,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  mauiisGripts  in 
bad  condition.  I  saw  none  of  consequence  :  that  is  to 
say,  nothing  except  the  usual  volumes  of  divinity  of 
the  twelfth  century.  In  the  church  is  ])rtserved  a 
large  piece  of  the  holy  ci'oss  richly  set  with  valuable 
jewels.  The  agoumenos  of  Xeropotamo,  a  man  with 
a  dark-gray  beard,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  struck 
me  as  a  fine  si)ecimen  of  what  an  abbot  of  aii  ascetic 
monastery  ought  to  be  ;  simple  and  kind,  yet  clever 
enough,  and  learned  in  the  divinity  of  his  church,  he 
set  an  example  to  the  monks  under  his  rule  of  devo- 
tion and  rectitude  of  conduct ;  he  was  not  slothful,  or 
haughty,  or  grasping,  and  seemed  to  have  a  traly 
religi'ius  and  cheerful  mind.  He  was  loc.ked  up  to 
and  beloved  by  the  whole  community;  and  with  his 
dignified  manner  and  appearance,  his  long  gray  hair, 
and  dark  flowing  robes,  he  gave  mo  the  idea  of  w*li:it 
the  saints  and  holy  men  of  old  must  have  been  in  the 
early  days  of  Christianity,  when  they  walked  entirely 
in  the  faith,  and — if  ref(uired  to  do  so — willuigly 
gave  themselves  u])  as  martyrs  to  the  cause  ;  when  in 
all  their  actions  they  were  influenced  solely  by  the 
dictates  of  their  religion.  Would  that  such  times 
would  come  again !  iiut  where  every  t)ne  sets  up  a. 
new  religion  for  himself,  and  when  peo]ilc  laugh  at 
aud  ridicule  those  things  which  their  ignorance  prevents 
them  from  appreciating,  how  can  we  hope  for  this  ? 

Early  in  the  morning  I  started  from  my  comfort- 
:yAc  couch,  and  ran  scrambling  down  the  hill,  over 
the  rolling-stones  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  torrent 
on  which  the  mona.stery  of  the    "  dry  river "  (fi?»- 
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rtorauov — kmi  cliosiiiu  ill  Tuvkisli)  is  built.  We 
Tot  into  lUo  Ijiiat:  our  carpets,  sonio  urani^es,  and 
variniis  little  ;  toros  for  a  day's  journey,  which  tiu'  good 
monies  had  suiiiilicd  us  with,  bciug  ljr(iu,<,'lit  down  by 
sunihy  good  iiatnrcd  lubberly  KoTaxi/wfoi — religions 
youths — who  were  delighted  at  having  something  to 
do,  and  were  as  pleased  as  children  at  having  a  gdod 
hcavv  praying-carpet  to  carry,  or  a  l)askct  ofoianges, 
or  a  cnshii I' I  from  the  monastery.  They  all  waited  on 
the  shore  to  see  u.s  off,  and  away  we  went  al'ing  the 
coast.  As  the  siui  got  uj)  it  became  oppressively  hot, 
and  the  first  monastery  we  came  abreast  ol'  was  tiiat  of 
Simiipetra,  which  is  perched  on  the  tup  of  a  perpendi- 
cular rock,  five  or  six  hundred  feet  high  at  lea.st,  if  not 
twice  as  unich.  This  rather  dai.ntcd  uie  :  and  a-  wo 
thought  ]ierliaps  to-morrow  would  not  bo  so  lidt,  I 
put  otfcli. idling  up  the  precipice  for  the  jiresent,  ami 
rowed  gently  en  in  the  calm  sea  till  wc  came  bcfoi-e 
the  nj' mastery  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  smallest  of  all  the 
coc  ^nts  of  Blount  Athos.  It  was  a  most  picturesque 
building,  stuck  up  on  a  rock,  and  is  famous  t'>r  its  fig.-, 
ill  the  eating  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  more  inte- 
resting matter,  we  all  emi>loycd  ourselves  a  considerable 
time;  (hey  were  marvel lousl}-  cool  and  delicious,  and 
tliere  v.-ero  such  rpiantities  of  them.  We  and  the  boat- 
man sat  in  tlie  shade,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  till  wc 
were  ;is!iamed  of  staying  any  longer.  I  forgot  to  ask 
who  llic  founder  was.  There  was  no  libi-ary ;  in  fact, 
there  was  nothing  but  figs ;  so  w(?  got  into  the  boat 
again,  and  sweltered  on  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more, 
mil!  th  M  we  came  to  St.  Dionisius. 

This  iaona,3tery  is  also  built  upon  a  rock  imme- 
diiiLL^y  lijjvethe  sea;  it  is  of  moderate  size,  but  is 
ill  good  repair.  There  w.as  a  look  of  comfort  about 
it  that  .savoured  of  easy  circumstances,  but  the 
number  of  monks  in  it  was  small.  Altogetlua'  this 
mmiastery,  as  regards  the  antiquities  it  contained,  w.as 
the  iii'ist  interesting  of  all.  The  church,  a  good  sized 
building,  is  in  a  very  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
Ih'.ngiTig  f)n  the  wall  near  the  door  of  entrance  was  a 
i'ortrait  painted  on  wood,  about  three  feet  square,  in  a 
frame  of  silver-gilt,  set  with  jewels ;  it  represented 
Alexius  Comiienus,  Emperor  of  Trebizonde,  the 
founder  of  the  monastery.  He  it  was,  T  believe,  who 
built  that  most  beautiful  church  a  little  way  out  of 
the  town  of  Trebizonde,  which  is  called  St.  Sofia, 
])robab!y  from  its  resemblance  to  the  catheib'al  of 
Coustantinople.  He  is  drawn  in  his  imperial  robes, 
ind  tlie  portrait  is  one  of  the  most  curious  I  ever  saw. 
He  founded  thi.s  ehnrcli  in  the  year  13S0  ;  and  Nea- 
gulus  and  Peter,  Waywodes  of  Bcssaraliia,  restored 
aiid  re]):ured  the  monastery.  There  was  .another 
curious  poitralt  of  a  lady  ;  I  (lid  not  learn  who  it  was : 
very  probably  the  Empress  rulchoria,  or  (^Ise  lloxaiidra 
Donma  (Domina  ?),  wife  of  Alexander,  Waywode  of 
Wallaehia  :  for  both  these  ladies  were  lienefactfirs  to 
the  convent. 

I  was  taken,  as  a  pilgrim,  to  th(:  churc'i,  and  we 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  before  the  iVovon-Taa-is, 
whilst  the  monks  brought  out  an  old-fiisliioned  low 
wooden  table,  upon  which  they  placed  the  relics  of 
the  saiiit.s  which  they  presumed  we  came  to  adore. 
Of  those  some  wore  very  interesting  sjiccimens  of 
intricate  workmanship  and  sujierb  and  precious 
materials.  One  was  a  patera,  of  a  kind  of  china  or 
piiste,  made,  as  I  imagine,  of  a  multitude  of  turipioises 
ground  down  together,  for  it  was  too  large  to  be  of 
one  single  turquoise ;  there  is  one  of  the  same  kind, 


but  of  far  inferiur  workmanship,  in  the  treas\iry  of  St. 
Mark.  This  marvellous  dish  is  carved  in  very  high 
rcli'f  with  minute  figures  or  little  statues  of  the  saints, 
with  inseri]iti"iiis  ir.  very  <.'arly  (Jreek.  It  i.s  set  in 
pure  giild,  richly  worked,  and  w.as  a  gift  Irom  the 
Kmpi-ess  or  Ini])erial  I'rineess  rulcheria.  Then  there 
Wis  an  invaluable  siirine  for  the  head  of  St.  Jcihn  the 
Baptist,  v.'huso  bones  and  another  of  his  he:' ds  are  in 
the  cathedra!  at  (ienoa.  St.  John  J^ateran  also  boasts 
a  head  of  St.  .bihn,  but  that  may  have  belonged  to  St. 
■loh'.  the  Evangelist.  This  shrine  was  the  gift  of 
Ne.agulus,  AVaywode  or  Hospodar  of  Wallachia :  it  is 
about  tW(i  feet  long  and  two  feet  high,  and  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  liyzautine  church  ;  the  material  i.s  >llver-gilt, 
but  the  admiral  lie  and  singular  style  of  the  worktnau- 
.'diip  gives  it  a  value  far  sur]iassing  its  intrinsic  v,-orth. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  five  domes  of  gold  ;  on  taeli 
si(h'  it  has  sixteen  recesses,  in  which  are  jiortraits  of 
the  saints  in  niello,  and  at  each  end  there  are  eight 
others.  All  the  windows  are  enriched  in  open-work 
tracery,  of  a  strangi?  sort  of  Oothic  pattern,  unlike  any- 
thing in  Eurnp('.  It  is  altogether  a  wonderful  and 
precious  monument  of  ancient  art,  the  production  of 
an  almost  unknown  country,  rich,  (piaint,  and  original 
ill  its  design  .md  CAecution,  and  is  indeed  uiie  of 
the  most  curious  objects  on  Mount  Athos;  although 
the  .patera  of  the  I'rineess  Pulcheria  inigiit  jirob.ahly 
be  considered  of  greater  value.  Tliere  were  many  other 
shriiK's  and  reliquaries,  but  none  of  any  particular 
interest. 

I  next  jii'oceeded  toflie  'i'lrary,  which  eont.ained  not 
much  less  than  a  thoiisaiiilni:iiui:-eripts,halfoupajier  and 
half  on  vellum.  Of  those  on  vellum  the  luo-t  v.aluable 
were  a  quarto  Evangelistarium,  in  inicial  letteis,  and 
in  beautiful  jiresorvation  ;  another  Evangelir-i  arium, 
of  which  tlii'ec  flyleaves  were  in  early  uncial  (Uvek: 
a  small  quai'to  of  the  Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory,  SiaXo-yui 
rpiyopiou  Tov  C(o\oyov,  iiot  ill  uncial  letter-s,  v.-ith  twelve 
fine  miniatures  ;  a  small  quarto  New  Testanieut,  con- 
taining the  Apocalypse  ;  and  some  magnificent  folios 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  (de\'enth  century;  but  not  one 
classic  author.  Among  the  manuscripts  on  jiajier  were 
a  folio  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  badly  written,  two 
copies  of  the  works  of  Dhmysius  the  Areojiagite,  and  a 
multitude  of  Ijooks  for  tlie  cluu'ch  service.  Alas! 
they  would  p.art  with  nothing.  The  library  was  alto- 
gether a  magnificent  collection,  and  for  the  ino-.t  jKirf 
well  preserved  :  they  had  no  great  number  of  printed 
books.  I  should  imagine  tliat  this  monastery  must, 
from  some  fortunate  accident,  have  suffered  less  from 
spoliation  during  the  late  revolution  than  any  of  the 
othei's  ;  for  considi'ring  that  it  is  not  a  very  largi' 
establishment,  the  nundier  of  valuable  things  't  con- 
tained was  quite  astonishing. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  row  brought  us  to  the  .^cari- 
c.atqjo  of  St.  Paid,  from  whence  ve  had  to  walk  ii  mile 
and  a  half  uji  a  steep  hill  to  tic  monastery,  whore 
buihling  rejiairs  wore  going  on  with  great  activity.  1 
was  received  with  cheerful  hospitality,  and  soon  made 
the  acquaintance  of  four  monks,  who  amongst  them 
spoke  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German.  H.iving 
been  installed  in  a. separate  bedroom,  cle.anly  furnished 
ill  the  Turkish  style,  where  I  subsequently  (  njoyed  a 
delightful  night's  rest,  undisturlied  by  ;i  single  Ilea,  I 
was  conducteil  into  a  large  airy  hall.  II to,  after  a 
very  comfortable  dinner,  the  smaller  fry  of  monks 
assembled  to  he.ar  the  illustrious  stranger  iiold  i'ortli  in 
turn  to  the   four  wise   fathers    who   .spoke  unknown 
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tongues.  Tlie  simple,  kind-lieai'ted  brethren  looked 
vitli  awe  ami  wriidcr  on  the  (luadrii)ilo  powci's  of  those 
lips  t])at  iittci  .1  sueli  strange  soinids  :  just  aei  the 
Penivi.ms  nir.ie  their  reverence  to  the  Spanish  horses, 
wlio.-c  .speech  tliey  understnod  no*^,  and  wliose  manners 
vtre  lii'yond  their  coraprehension.  It  was  fortui  ate 
'iir  my  reputati  ju  that  the  rev(!rend  (terman  scholnr 
was  uf  ;i  close  and  taciturn  disposition,  since  my  know- 
Icdjre  of  his  scrangliing  languai'o  did  not  extend  very 
far,  and  wlien  we  got  to  scientiii-^  disc\ission  I  was 
very  nearly  at  a  stand-still ;  hut  T  am  inclined  to  think 
that  !ie  upheld  my  dignity  to  save  his  own;  and  as 
my  servant,  wlio  never  minced  matters,  had  doubtless 
told  them  that  I  coidd  speak  ninety  othei-  languages, 
and  was  besides  nephew  to  most  of  the  c'.own(>d 
heads  of  Europe,  if  a  phcenix  l.iul  come  in  he  would 
Jiave  had  a  lower  place  assigned  Jiim.  1  found  also 
that  in  this — as  indeed  in  all  the  other  monasteries — 
one  wlio  had  )ierformed  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
L;;nd  was  Innlcfd  upon  with  a  certain  degree  of  respect. 
In  sl'.ii't,  I  found  that  at  Inst  I  was  amongst  a  set  of 
jieopie  who  had  the  sense  to  appreciate  my  merits  ;  so 
I  hei  1  up  my  he  .d,  and  assumed  all  the  dignified 
humility  of  real  gi-eatness. 

Tlii-  monaster}'  was  founded  for  Bulgarian  and 
SiTviaii  monks  by  C mstautine  Biancobano,  H'spodar 
<'f  W;dlaehia.  There  was  little  that  was  interesting 
in  it,  lither  in  arehitectiu'e  or  any  other  work  of  art ; 
tht'  library  was  contained  in  a  small  light  ehisct,  the 
'  'oks  were  clean  and  ran?.^id  iu  onU'r  on  the  new 
(kal  slielves,  There  ^  .•  only  one  Greek  manuscript, 
a  duodecimo  c  ipy  <if  the  Gospels  of  the  twelfth  or 
thirtfcntii  century.  The  Servian  and  Bulgarian  manu- 
scrijits  amomit((l  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty:  of 
these  three  were  remarkable  ;  the  first  was  a  manuscri])t 
of  the  four  Go.pels,  a  thick  (piarto,  and  the  uncial 
letters  in  which  it  was  written  were  three-fourths  (jf 
an  inch  in  height :  it  was  imperfect  at  the  end.  The 
second  was  also  a  copy  of  the  Gosjiels,  a  f<ilio,  in 
uneia!  letters,  with  fne  illuminations  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Gospel,  and  a  large  and  curiou.- portrait  of  a 
patri.ueh  at  the  end  ;  all  the  stops  m  this  vi;hue.'  were 
(lots  of  gold;  several  words  also  wero  written  in  gold. 
It  was  a  noble  manuscript.  The  third  was  likewise  n 
folio  of  the  Gospels  in  the  ancien'^  Bulgarian  language, 
rnd,  like  the  other  two,  in  uncial  letters.  This  laanu- 
script  was  rpute  full  of  illuminations  from  heginning  to 
end.  I  had  seen  no  book  like  it  anywhi'ro  iu  the 
Lo\aut.  I  almost  tumbled  oft'  the  hteps  on  which  I 
was  pi'rched  on  the  disco\ery  of  so  extrtordinary  a 
Volume.  I  siiw  that  these  hoo'vs  wore  taken  care  of, 
So  I  ilid  not  nuich  like  to  ask  whether  tbey  would  jr.iu 
with  them  ;  more  esj:..e'"'..lly  as  the  '  ..innmity  was 
evidently  a  prosperous  one,  .1  had  no  need  to  sell 
any  c['  their  goods. 

After  walking  about  the  monastery  with  the  monks, 
IIS  I  was  f  .ng  RWj.y  the  agoinuenos  said  ho  w'sIkmI  ho 
had  an  thii;g  which  lie  could  p'.esent  to  mo  as  a  me- 
morial of  my  visit  to  the  convent  of  St.  Paul.  On  this 
n  brisk  fins  of  reciprocal  con-.plinients  .nsued,  and  I 
obser\ed  that  I  should  likot  •  take  a  book.  "Oh  1  by 
all  me.insl'"  he  .said;  "W'j  make  no  use  'f  the  old 
books,  and  should  be  gi'difyou  worM  acci'pt  oni'." 
"VN'o  retnrnci'  o  the  HI  raiy  ;  and  the  ugotimenos  took 
out  one  at  II  h.izard,  as  you  ndg'it  take  a  brick  or  a 
stone  out  of  a  pile,  and  presented  it  to  me.  (iuolh  j, 
"Ifyuu  don't  care  what  i ook  it  is  that  you  are  so 
^ood  IIS  to  give  nu',   let  nie  take  one   which  pleases 


me;"  and,  so  saying,  I  took  down  the  illuminatec', 
folio  of  the  Bulgarian  Go.spels,  and  I  could  liu'-Jly 
believe  I  was  awake  when  the  agoumenos  gave  it  iutn 
my  hands.  I'crhaps  the  greatest  piece  of  impertinence 
of  which  I  was  ever  guilty,  was  when  I  asked  to  buv 
another  ;  but  that  they  insi.sted  upon  giving  me  al.M, ; 
so  ]  took  the  other  two  cojues  of  the  Gospels  mentinueJ 
above,  all  three  as  free-will  gifts.  I  felt  almost 
aslmmed  at  accepting  these  two  last  books  ;  but  who 
could  resist  it,  knowing  they  were  utterly  value- 
less to  the  monks,  and  were  not  .saleable  iu  this  bazaar 
at  Con.stantinople,  Smyrna,  Salonica,  or  any  ncigh- 
bcnu'ing  cit}  I  However,  before  I  wont  away,  as  a 
salvo  to  my  conscience  I  gave  some  money  to  the 
church.  The  authorities  accompanied  me  beyond  the 
outer  gate,  nud  by  the  kindness  of  the  agoumenos 
nudes  were  pru.'ded  to  take  us  down  to  the  sea-shove, 
where  we  found  our  C  -.ca\  mariners  ready  for  us. 
One  of  the  monks,  who  wi.slied  for  a  passage  to  Xero- 
potamo,  aceompiinicd  us  ;  and  turning  our  bout's  head 
again  to  the  north-west,  we  arrived  hcl'ore  long  a 
second  time  Ijolow  the  loft'  rock  of  Simopetra. 

This  monastery  w:.  .bunded  by  St.  Simon  the 
Anchorite,  of  whose  history  I  was  unabhs  to  learu 
anything.  The  luiihlings  are  connected  with  the  side 
of  .the  niountahi  by  a  fine  aipieduct,  which  has  a  grand 
effect,  perched  as  it  is  at  so  great  a  height  above  the 
sea,  and  con-iisiii;g  of  two  rows  of  eleveu  arches,  one 
above  the  other,  with  one  loi'fcy  arch  across  a  chasm 
immediately  under  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  which, 
as  seen  from  this  side,  resembles  an  immense  srpiare 
tower,  with  several  rows  of  wooden  balconies  oi 
galleriis  projecting  from  the  w^alls  at  a  prodigious 
height  from  the  ground.  Jt  was  no  slight  e'lbrt  of 
gynniastics  to  get  up  to  the  door,  where  I  ...lo  received 
with  many  grotes(|ue  bows  by  an  ancient  porter.  I 
was  ushe'red  into  the  prtssence  of  the  agoumenos,  who 
sat  in  a  h:dl,  surroiuuled  by  a  reverend  conclave  of  his 
boarded  and  long-haired  monks  ;  and  after  partaking 
o*" sweetmeats  and  uater,  and  a  cup  of  ccl'iee,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  but  no  pipes--for  the  divines  of  Mount 
Athos  do  not  imlulgc  in  smoking — they  took  me  to 
the  church  and  to  the  library. 

In  the  latter  I  found  a  hundred  and  fifty  nituiu- 
.scripts,  of  which  fifty  v  ere  on  vellum,  all  works  of 
divinity,  and  not  above  ten  or  twelve  of  them  fine 
books.  T  asked  permission  to  purchase  three,  to 
which  they  acceded  These  were  the  "  Lift?  and 
Works  of  St.  John  Climax,  Agoumenos  of  i[(auit 
Sinai,"  a  (lunrlo  of  the  (eleventh  century  the  "Acts 
and  1;.  i'JpistlcL."  a  noble  folio  written  in  large  h'ttor.s, 
in  double  eol'.imns  :  a  very  fine  mauuscrii)t,  iheletiurs 
upright  and  not  niuuh  joined  together:  at  the  end  is 
an  inscription  in  red  letters,  which  may  contain  the 
date,  but  't  is  so  faint  that  I  eould  not  make  it  out, 
The  tliird  was  ii  tpiarto  of  the  four  Gospels,  with  a 
pieture  of  an  eviing.'list  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Gospel.  \\  liilst  I  was  arranging  the  imyment  fei' 
these  manuscripts,  n  monk,  fipcning  the  copy  of  thu 
Gospels,  found  et  the  end  a  hiu'riblo  .matheiua  and 
undedictioii  written  by  the  donor,  a  prince  or  king,  ho 
said,  against  any  one  who  should  se'l  or  part  with 
this  book.  "Miis  was  vry  uulueky,  and  produecJ  ii 
great  eflect  Upon  the  monks;  but  as  no  anathcmn 
was  found  in  either  of  the  two  other  volumes,  I  whk 
iillowe'U  to  take  them,  and  so  went  on  my  way  tv- 
joieing.  Tliey  rang  the  bells  at  my  def>arture,  and  I 
bcartl  them  at   intervals  jingling  in   the  nir  above  inc 
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lis  I  scrar  '  i>'<l  down  tlio  I'ncky  mountain.  Except 
Dionisius,  tliis  was  the  only  monastery  where  tlio 
ai,'auMienos  kissed  the  letter  of  the  patriarch  and  laid 
it  u]ion  his  forehead  :  the  sign  of  reverenee  and  oliedi- 
enee  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  oliserviMl  with  the 
iinuaus  of  the  Sultau  and  other  oriental  )"itentates. 

The  same  evening  I  got  hack  to  my  comfortable 
room  at  Xeropotamo,  and  did  ample  justice  to  a  good 
lueanre  dinner  after  the  heat  and  fatigues  of  the  day. 
A  monk  had  arrived  i'rom  one  of  the  outlying  farms 
who  could  speak  a  little  Italian  ;  h-  w.is  deputed  to 
ilo  the  liuiinurs  of  the  Imuse,  and  accordingly  dined 
with  inc.  lie  was  a  magnilieeutl""!-:ing  iii:ui  of  tlurty 
or  thirty-live  years  of 

age,  with  large  eyes  and  ,    .  _.^ 

long    lilack    hair    and  ■  l_-^=^^^S:':  "-'  7^^^::;: 

lieaid.     As  we  sat  to-  ^^sj^       ^  -,  \-\j,. 

gotlier  iu  tin;  evening  ^^SM'  ''\-  ^^^^  ^.  :^_ 

in  the  ai'cient  room,  by 

tlie   light   of  one   dim 

lii"izeu  lamp,  with  deep 

sluules    thrown    across 

liis  tlico  and    iigiire,  I 

tli'iught  ho  woukl  ha\e 

ii;;i(lc      an      admirable 

snuly     lor    Titi'Ui    or 

.'^iiia'.tiau  del  I'iombo. 

Iu  the  coiu'-o  Oi'  cou- 

vcisatiiin  ^  found  that 

lie  had    learnt   Italian 

from     another    monk, 

liaviug  never  been  out 

of    the     peninsula    of 

"uiuit    -Ailios.       Hi-i 

jiai'onts    ;iiid     most   of 

ill.'    (jtlier    inhaliitauts 

o:' the  village  where  he 

was  horn,    somewhere 

■11  Eouuielia  — but   its 

name  or  exact  position 

'v  liiU  not  know — had 

Iji.'i'ii  massacred  during 

>oiiio  revolt  or  distur- 

Ijiiiice.    So  ho  had  been 

told,  but  ho  remembered 

iii.'tliing  aliout    it ;    he 

liiul  liL-eu  eilueated  in  a 

scliMdl  iu  tills  or  one  of 

die  other  monasteries, 

an.l  his  whole  life  had 

lii'cii  pa.ssed    upon  the 

Jhily   Mountain;    and 

this,  he  said,   was  the 

case   with   very   many 

"tluT  monks.      Ho  dii'  not  reunuiiber  his  mother,  and 

ilid  not    seem  cpiite     aire    that   lie  ever  had   fHU!  ;    he 

luid  never  ,seeu  a  w  uuan,  nor  ha<l  he  any  idea   what 

■•^lat  of  things  worue  1  were,  or  what  they  looked  like. 

He  asked  nii^  whei"<liur  they  resembled  tin'  pictures  of 

tlio  Paiiagiii,  the  Holy  Virgin,  which   haiig  in  every 

cliurcli.       Now,    tlijse   who  are  eonversaiit   with    the 

]ie>'iili;n'  coiiventioiml    representations   of  the   I'lessed 

Virgin  in  the  pictures  of  the  lireek  (/hiiicli,  which  me 

all   e.\aetly  alike,   still',  hanl,   and    dry,   without    any 

apppaia.ice  of  life  or  I'luotioii,  wdl  lejre.'  with  nu'  that 

tliey  (111  not  allbrd  a  very  favourable  idea  ipf  the  grace 

or  lieauty  of  the  fair  sex  ;  and  that  there  was  a  tlilltT- 

'iiicu  of  iip|/earauce  between  black  women,  Circassians, 


and  those  of  other  n.itions,  which  was,  liowever,  dillicult 
to  desc'-'be  to  one  who  had  never  seen  a  lady  if  any 
race.  He  li.stened  with  great  interest  while  I  told  him 
that  all  women  were  not  exactly  like  the  jiictnie^  he 
had  seen,  but  I  did  not  think  it  charitable  to  cany  on 
the  couver.satiiiii  farther,  although  the  poor  monk 
Seemed  to  have  n,  strong  inclination  to  know  more  of 
that  interesting  race  of  beings  from  whose  socieiy  he 
had  been  .so  entirely  di.'barred.  I  often  thought  atrer- 
wards  of  the  singular  lot  of  this  manly  aid  iiolili  -look- 
ing monk  :  whether  he  is  still  a  recluse,  either  in  the 
monaster}' or  in  his  niountain-farni,  with  it^  little  iuO»- 
grown  chapel,  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Constanti:.",  or 

whether    he    has  uone 

____ ^^.^__    _  out  iuto  the  woi'l  1  and 

::Szt^t^^^^Mijs,:^  .  -.  Ulillgled  iu  its  ple,;?Ul'es 

^J^";J_vj^     ySa-  '""1  it:*  cares. 

^-^  jv£_;  ;"^_  " : 7   :  ^'^"^^  1  arra.iged  wiiii  the 

captain  of  a  small  ves.sid 
which  was  lyiiiL.  oli' 
Xeropotaiiio  takiug  in 
.•I  ■•"■.,.  :>f  wood.  that, 
he  sh.iiild  give  i..e  :( 
passage  iii  two  or  tliree 
days,  v>ii(.'U  he  si.i.I  he, 
should  be  ready  t<.>  sail ; 
and  in  the  meantiiiio  J 
purposed  to  explore  tho 
metropolis  of  ]\iount 
Athos.  the  town  of 
Jvarycs ;  and  then  to 
go  to  (-'aracalla,  and 
remain  iliei'e  till  the 
ves.sel  was  ready.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  in-.xt 
morning  1  set  oni.  ;!ie 
agoumeuos  supplyiie, 
me  with  inules.  llie 
guide  did  not  know 
how  far  it  was  to  iCa- 
ryc.s,  which  is  siiuaied 
almost  ill  the  centre  oi' 
the  penin>nla.  I  lonnd 
it  was  only  distant  i  iie 
hour  and  u-half ;  Inu  as 
I  had  not  maile  ar- 
rangements to  gi.l  oil,  I 
was  ubliued  to  remain 
there  all  day.  Clo-e  to 
the  town  is  the  great 
molla^tery  of  L'uuilou- 
nioussi,  or  Kntli.mii>i, 
the  most  regular  build- 
ing on  .Alount  Aihos. 
It  contains  a  large  srpiare  court  with  ii  cloisier  ot' 
stone  arches  all  round  it,  out  ol'  which  the  cell-  an.( 
ehamliers  open,  as  tluy  do  in  a  Ronmii  (Jalholic  >  ou- 
vent.  The  church  .stands  iu  the  centre  of  this  i|uad- 
rangle,  and  glories  iu  a  famous  ])icture  of  tiie  Last 
Judgmont  on  the  wall  of  the  uarthex,  or  poivli,  beioe,- 
the  door  of  entrance,  The  nwnastery  was  at  thi>  time 
nearly  nuiuhabited  ;  luit,  after  some  trouble,  L  found 
one  monk,  who  matlr  great  dillicult ies  as  to  (hewing 
mo  the  library,  for  ho  said  a  Itussiau  had  been  thoro 
some  time  ago  and  had  borrowed  a  bii(d<  wliii  h  iio 
novel'  retiiruotl  Howjver,  at  hist  I  gained  admission 
by  moans  of  that  ingenious  silver  key  which  oimus  sa 
many  locks. 
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lu  a  good-sized  sr|Unro  room,  lillt'd  with  sliulvcs  all  I 
round,  I  fiiuud  a  fiiu'  although  upglcetcd,  oolluetioii  oi  | 
books  ;  a  gruat  many  of  tbeiii  tlirowu  on  tlic  Hour  in 
heaps,  and  covered  all  over  -with  dust,  wliicli  tli(! 
Ivussiaii  <lid  not  appL'ar  to  hnxc  nuieli  distnrlied  %vlien 
111'  lioiTowcd  the  book  which  hud  occasioiied  iiic  so 
much  trouble.  There  were  about  six  or  soveu  hundred 
volumes  of  printed  books,  two  linndrel  MSS.  on  pa]>t'r, 
and  a  hundred  and  lit'ty  on  vellum,  I  v.as  not  per- 
mitted to  examine  this  library  at  all  to  my  satisfaction. 
The  solitary  monk  thought  1  was  a  Russian,  and  would 
not  let  me  alone,  or  give  me  the  time  I  wanted  for 
my  researches.  1  found  a  nuiltitude  of  folios  and  c  [uartos 
of  the  works  of  St.  Chrysustom,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  jaincipal  instructor  of  the  monks  of  ibauit 
Athos,  that  is,  in  the  days  when  they  were  in  tht;  habit 
of  reading — a  tedious  eust(nn,  which  they  have  long 
since  given  up  by  general  consent.  I  met  also  with  an 
Evangelistarium,  a  ijuarto  in  uncial  letters,  Init  not  in 
very  hue  condition.  Two  or  three  other  monks  had 
by  this  time  crept  out  of  their  holes,  but  they  would 
not  part  with  any  of  their  books  :  that  unhajipy  IJussian 
had  tilled  the  minds  <'(  the  whoU;  l)rotherhood  with 
su.spicion.  So  we  went  to  the  church,  which  was  curi- 
ous and  quaint,  as  they  all  are  ;  and  as  we  wi'nt  thrcnigh 
all  the  requisite  formalities  before  various  grim  pictures, 
and  showed  due  respect  for  tlu^  sacred  character  of  a 
Christian  church,  they  began  at  last  to  believe  that  I 
was  not  a  Russian ;  but  if  they  had  seen  the  contents 
of  the  saddle-bags  which  wert'  sticking  out  bravely  on 
eacli  side  of  the  patient  nmle  at  tiie  gate,  they  would, 
perhaps,  have  considered  me  as  somctliiug  far  worse. 

Kutluiiuisi  was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Alexius 
Comneuus,  and,  having  been  destroyed  by  "  the  Pope 
of  Rome,"  was  restored  liy  the  piety  of  various  hos- 
podars  and  waywodes  of  liessarabia.  It  is  ditiicult  to 
undi'rstand  what  these  worthy  monks  can  mean  when 
they  affirm  that  several  of  tlieir  monasteries  have  beei, 
biu'iied  and  pliuidered  by  the  Pope.  Perhaps  in  the 
days  of  tlu^  Crusades  snuie  of  the  ra])acious  ami  undis- 
ciplined hordes  Avho  accompanied  the  armies  of  the 
Cro.ss — not  to  rescue  the  holy  sepulchre  from  the  power 
of  thi'  Saracens,  but  for  the  sake  of  plunder  and  robbery 
— may  have  been  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  riches  of 
these  ])eiiceful  convents,  and  ha\e  made  the  ditierenees 
in  their  religion  a  pretext  for  sacrilegi^  and  rajiacity. 
Thus,  bauds  of  pirates  i  ud  brigands  in  the  middle  ages 
may  have  cloaked  their  acts  of  violence  under  the  spe- 
cious excuse  of  devotion  to  the  Church  of  Home  ;  and 
so  the  JVipo  has  ae(|uired  a  bad  name,  and  is  looked 
upon  witli  terror  and  animosity  by  tln^  inhabitants  of 
the  monasteries  of  IMouiit  Ailios. 

Having  seen  what  I  could,  1  went  on  to  the  town 
of  Kiirye.s,  if  it  can  projcriy  be  called  such  ;  for  it  is 
dilheuil  to  explain  wliat  it  i ,,  One  nniy,  perhaps,  say 
that  what  Washington  is  to  the  United  States,  Karyes 
is  to  Moinit  Athos.  A  few  artiilcers  do  li\e  there  who 
carve  crosses  and  ornaments  in  eypre.ss-wood.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  place  is  the  great  church  of 
I'rotaton,  which  is  surroinMleil  by  smaller  laiildings  and 
chapels,  Tiiese  I  saw  at  a  di>ti\uee,  but  did  not  visit, 
because  I  could  get  no  luides,  and  it  was  too  hot  to  walk 
HO  fill',  A  Tui'kish  agii  lives  here  :  he  is  sent  by  the 
Porte  to  collect  thi^  I'evenue  from  the  moid;s,  and  also 
to  protect  them  from  other  Tnvkish  visitors,  lie  is 
paid  and  provided  with  food  by  a  kind  ot  rate  which  is 
levied  on  the  twenty-one  mohMsteries  of  n^ini'  "f"",  and 
la,  iu  fact,  u  sort  of  aheep-dog  to  the  lluck  of  heliiless 


monks  who  pasture  among  the  trees  and  rocks  of  the 
peninsula. 

Karyes  stands  in  a  fair,  open  vale,  half-way  up  tin 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  commands  a.  beautiful  view 
to  the  north  of  the  sea,  with  the  magnificent  island 
of  Samotrakl  looming  superbly  in  the  distance.  All 
around  are  large  oi-chards  and  plantations  of  peach-trees 
and  of  various  other  sorts  of  fruit-bearing  trees  iu  great 
abundance,  and  the  round  hills  are  clothed  with  green- 
sward. It  is  a  happy,  j)eaceful-looking  place,  and  in 
its  trim  and  sunny  arbours  reminds  one  of  Virgil  ane 
Theocritus. 

I  went  to  the  house  of  the  aga  to  seek  for  a  habi- 
tation, but  the  aga  was  asleep  ;  and  who  was  there  so 
bold  as  to  wake  a  sleeping  aga  1  Luckily  ho  awoke  of 
his  own  accord,  and  he  was  soon  informed  by  niy  inter- 
preter tiiat  an  illustrious  personage  a^'dted  his  leisure, 
Jle  did  not  care  for  a  monk,  and  not  much  for  an  aguu- 
menos ;  but  he  felt  small  in  the  presence  of  a  mighty 
Turkish  aga.  Nevertheless,  he  ventured  a  few  hint,- 
as  usual  about  the  kings  and  (pioens  who  were  my  first 
cousins,  but  in  a  much  more  subdued  tone  than  usual; 
and  I  was  received  with  that  courteoxis  civility  and 
good  breeding  which  is  so  fre(iucntly  met  with  anioun 
Turks  of  every  degree.  The'  aga  apologised  for  haviiii; 
no  good  room  to  offer  mo  ;  but  he  sent  out  his  men  ti 
look  for  a  lodging ;  and  in  the  meantime  wc  went  to 
a  kiosk,  that  is,  a  placi!  like  a  largo  birdcage,  witli 
enough  roof  to  make  a  shade,  and  no  walls  to  imjiedr 
the  free  passage  of  the  air.  It  was  built  of  wood,  npnii 
a  scartbld  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  in  tlio 
corner  of  a  garden,  and  commanded  a  tine  view  of  tlu 
,sea.  In  one  corner  of  this  cage  I  sat  the  day  long, 
for  there  was  nowhere  else  to  go  to ;  and  the  aga  s:\t 
ojiposite  to  me  iu  another  corner,  smoking  his  pipe,  ic 
which  solacing  occupation  to  his  great  surprise  I  did  uot 
jiartake.  We  had  cups  of  coll'ei!  and  sherbet  every  now 
and  then,  and  about  every  half-hour  the  aga  utteret! 
a  few  words  of  compliment  or  welcome,  informing  uu 
occasionally  that  then?  were  many  dervishes  in  flu 
])lace, "  very  many  I'ervishes,"  for  so  he  dcnonunated  tht 
monks.  Dinner  came  towards  evening.  There  was  meat, 
dolmas,  dendr  tatlessi,  olives,  salad,  roast  meat,  ninl 
pilau,  tliat  filled  up  some  time  ;  and  .shortly  afterward- 
1  retired  to  the  house  of  the  monastery  of  Uussico, ;; 
little  distance  from  my  kiosk;  and  there  I  slept  on  a 
carped  on  the  boards ;  and  at  sunrise  was  ready  t' 
eontiiiao  my  journey,  as  were  also  the  mules.  The  a;;'ii 
gave  n\e  some  breakfast,  at  which  repast  a  eat  made  it.- 
appearance,  with  whom  the  day  before^  I  had  nuuli 
ae(|uaintanco  ;  but  now  it  en:  e,  not  alone,  but  accom- 
panied by  two  kittens.  ''JLhl"  said  I  to  the  agii, 
"  iiow  is  this  !  Why,  as  I  li\  e,  this  is  a  nhc  cit !  a  c:ii 
fendnine  !  WJiat  business  has  it  on  Mount  Athos  I  ami 
with  kittens  too  !  a  wicked  eat!" 

"  Hush  1''  said  the  agii,  with  a  solemn  grin  ;  "  do  not 
say  anything  about  it,  N'es,  it  must  be  a  she-cat :  1 
idlow,  ceruuidy.  that  it  must  be  a  she-cat.  I  broiiglit 
it  with  me  Ivom  Stambonl  ;  but  ilo  not  .speak  of  it,  ei 
they  will  inlw  it  away  ;  and  it  remi.ids  me  of  my  hoim. 
where  my  wile  ami  children  are  living  far  away  from 
nii'," 

I  ]ironuscd  to  make  no  seuiulal  about  the  cat,  niiil 
took  my  leave  ;  and  as  1  roile  otl'  I  .saw  him  kiokiiig"' 
mo  out  of  his  cage  with  the  eat  sitting  by  his  side,  I 
was  sorry  I  eouhl  iiot  lake  aga  and  the  eat  and  all  witli 
me  to  Standioul,  the  poor  gentlemnu  looked  so  solila'.V 
ami  melanohoh'. 
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Here  's  lioltl  a  weekly  fair  or  markofc  on  Satnrd.iy, 
which  jii'i'seiLt.s  rlio  singular  sjieutaclc  of  a  fair  without 
noist',  ami  a  cmv.-tl  without  a  woman.  "I  should  rather 
sav,"  adds  Woblior  Smith,  "without  anything  tame  of 
the  feminine  gender."  Horses,  hulls,  vanis,  and  cocks 
are  not  uuci'mnion  ;  Imt  oveiything  of  the  other  sex  is 
ali>olutoly  forhiilden  as  far  as  man  can  forbiil  ;  hut 
iuicivilis''d  n.-iture  assorts  her  rights,  and  wild  pigeons, 
and  otli- r  liirds  and  iu.sects,  especially  bees,  almund, 
aud,  iu  spite  of  tlie  monks'  most  absurd  and  luinatural 
regulations,  afford  a  natural  soui-ce  of  profit. 

To  this  fair  the  neighbouring  country  people  bring 
corn,  au'l  wine,  and  irou-work.  The  caloyers  supplj- 
Ci'osses  prettily  carved  in  wood  or  horn,  beads,  [irints  of 
their  favoiu'ito  pauagia  ov  of  their  monasteries,  and 
some  few  sho|is  arc  opened  for  caviar,  salted  fish,  anunu- 
nition,  ttc.  This  lasts  till  the  sun  has  risen  three  or 
four  hours,  when  tlie  shops  arc  shut,  the  monks  deiiart, 
and  Karyes  agaia  assumes  its  wonteil  trancpiillity. 

The  ratholieon,  or  church  of  Karye.s,  has  beou  un- 
roofed these  seventy  years  past,  but  we  may  add,  it  was 
dicorated  by  Panselinos  the  same  as  Haint  Laura.  If 
themonks  have  neglected  the  study  of  letters,  they  have 
not  the  li'ss  persisted  iu  their  renowned  works  in  sculp- 
ture hi  wood,  of  which  we  give  two  examples  (.S^'e  pp.  li)2 
aud  IfiU).  iu  painting,  and  iu  engraving.  The  catholicon 
nf  Karyi's  contains  a  series  of  frescoes  of  the  very  best 
epoch  i<(  the  Athonite  school.  These  paintings  are  by 
Manuel,  surnamed  Panselinos  (full  moon),  who  was 
born  at  Salonika,  somewhere  about  the  twelfth  century. 
This  eminent  .artist,  of  whom  so  little  is  known,  is  yet 
cousidiaed  to  be  not  only  at  the  head  of  the  Athonite 
but  even  of  the  whole  Byzantine  school.  The  traditions 
of  that  school  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  a  work 
entitled  "Guide  to  Painting"'  (in  Greek),  published  in 
1050,  by  the  monk  Denys,  of  the  Monastery  of 
Fourna,  near  Agrapha  in  Thessaly,  and  his  pupil 
C'yrillus  of  ("hio.  The  portrait  of  Saint  Georges  (S>« 
p.  Ill))  was  the  only  one  which  the  obscurity  of  tlie 
catholicon  of  Karyes  permitted  to  be  rejjrodueed  by 
photography. 

At  Karyes  there  is  also  a  house  of  some  dimensions, 
but  most  modest  appearance,  where  the  eotnieil  that 
rules  the  peninsula  holds  its  sitting.-'..  This  council  is 
composed  of  twenty  epistates,  who  represent '  the 
twenty  monasteries  (6ee  p.  101).  A  president  elected 
every  fourtJi  year  by  this  assembly  participates  in  the 
executive  j)ower  with  the  represcntativt's  of  the  four 
uonasteries  of  Latu-a,  Iveroii,  Vatopedi,  and  Kiliantari. 
The  rescripts  aud  ordinanees  are  all  .sealed  by  a  common 
seal  of  which  each  rcpresentati  I'e  holds  a,  I'ourth  (lart, 
so  that  it  cannot  bo  atlixed  without  the  eon.seut  or 
knowledge  of  all.  Tlu'  Turkish  government  reeoguizes 
this  monachal  republic  on  condition  of  it.'*  paving  a 
triliute  of  iKIO,000  piastres  annually  to  their  aga  at 
KaryC^s. 

Tiie  republie  also  entertains  a  guard  of  twenty 
Christi.iu  Albanian  soldiers  (Sen  p.  1.")")  to  |irotect  the 
common  properly,  which  consists  of  wood,  of  v.hieli 
Ihcy  export  eon-*iderable  (piantities,  nuts,  and  oiivev. 
The  (piantity  <if  nuts  produced  by  the  jieiiiusula  is 
very  great.  The  monks  of  Kuthimusi  alone  gather 
upon  an  average  UOO.OOO  okas,  of  2]  lb,  eiieli,  every 
year.  One  of  lair  illustrations  represents  in't-gathrrini'; 
(Ml  Mount  Atlios  (See  j),  IM).  The  monasteries  hold 
landed  properly,  besides,  in  Wallaehiu,  on  the  ishiud 
of  Thasos,  and  on  the  coast  of  Turkey  iu  Europe. 
They  call  these  Mctok. 
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It  took  me,  says  JMr.  Curzoii,  thrive  horrs  to  reach 
C'aracalla,  where  tlu  agouiiienos  and  Fat'i'.M'  Joasaph 
received  mo  with  all  tin.'  hospitablr  !;iodiiess  of  old 
friends,  and  at  once  installed  me  in  my  old  rooni,  wliieli 
looked  into  the  <'on'.'t,  and  was  very  coo!  and  ipiiet. 
Here  I  reposed  hi  peace  darin-' the  hotter  hours  of  the 
day;  and  iiere  I  received  the  news  that  lb  \  captain  of 
the  vessel  whieii  I  had  hired  had  left  me  in  the  lurch 
and  g(me  out  to  sea  having,  I  su2)po^(>,  made  some 
better  bargain.  Thiscaused  mo  some  tribelation  ;  but 
there  Avas  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  get  au'  •^her  A'essel ; 
so  I  sent  back  to  Xeropotamo,  which  ap])eared  to  be 
the  most  frei|Uente(l  part  of  the  coast,  to  see  whether 
there  was  any  craft  there  which  could  be  hired. 

I  employed  the  next  day  iu  wandering'  about  wich 
the  agoumenos  and  father  Joa.saph  ia  all  the  hr)li'sand 
corners  of  the  monastery ;  the  agoumeims  telling  me 
interminable  legends  of  the  .saints,  and  ashing  Father 
Joa.siph  if  they  Avere  not  true.  1  lookcl  over  the 
library,  where  I  found  an  uncial  Evaugelistarium  ;  a 
manuscript  of  Demosthenes  on  paper,  but  of  some 
antiipiity ;  a  manuscript  of  Justin  (louirrirai )  in  Greek; 
aud  seveiul  other  manuscripts  —  all  of  Avhich  the 
ag(aimeno8  agreed  to  h-t  me  liaA-e. 

One  of  the  monks  had  a  curiously  carved  cros.3,  set 
ie  silver,  Avhich  he  wi.shed  to  sell  :  but  T  told  the 
agoumenos  that  it  was  not  sutliciently  ancient  :  1 
added,  hoAve\er,  that  if  I  couM  meet  Avlth  any  ancient 
cross,  or  shrine,  or  reliiiuarj-,  I  should  bo  delighted  to 
jiurehase  such  a  thing,  and  that  1  wouh1  gi\e  a  good 
price  for  it.  In  the  afternoon  it  struck  hiui  suddenly 
that  as  he  did  not  care  for  antiipiities,  perhaps  Ave 
might  come  to  an  arrangement ;  and  the  end  of  the 
affair  A\-as  that  he  gave  me  one  of  the  ancient  cro.s.ses 
Avhieli  I  had  seen  when  I  Avas  there  before,  and  put 
the  one  the  monk  had  to  sell  iu  its  ])lace;  certain 
pieces  of  gold  which  I  produced  rendered  this  tran- 
saction satisfactory  to  all  parties.  This  most  euricaisaiul 
Vieautiful  piece  of  jewellery  has  been  since  engraved, 
and  forms  the  subject  of  the  third  ]iiate  in  >Shaw's 
"  Dres.ses  and  Di'corations  of  the  .Middli'  Ages," 
Loudon,  181.'i.  It  had  been  presented  to  the  monas- 
tery by  the  Km|ieror  John,  Avhoni,  from  what  I  Avas 
tohl  by  the  agoiineiios,  I  take  to  have  been  Jolm 
Zimisces.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as 
one  of  the  linest  rel'.cs  of  its  kind  now  existing  iu 
England. 

On  the  e\enin'j;'  of  the  second  day,  my  lean  returned 
from  Xerojjotamo  with  the  informatiou  that  he  had 
fiuiud  a  small  (Jreek  brig,  aud  had  engaged  to  gi\X'  the 
])ation  or  captain  eleven  hundred  piastres  (or  our  pas- 
sage thence  to  ihe  Dardam-lles  the  next  day,  if  1  could 
manage  to  lie  ready  in  so  short  a  time.  .\^  fortunately 
I  had  pureiia-ed  ail  the  mauus<'ripts  which  I  wished  to 
pos.-ess,  there  wa^  nothing  to  detain  iiie  on  JMonnt 
Athos;  fta'  1  had  now  visited  every  moimstery  exc<pt- 
ing  tiiat  of  St.  Anne,  which  indeed  is  not  a  mouastury 
like  the  rest,  but  a  mere  collection  of  hermituges  or 
cells  at  the  extri'nie  point  of  the  peninsula,  immediately 
under  tlie  great  peak  of  the  niounta'  i.  I  was  told  that 
there  Avas  nothing  there  Avortli  seeing;  but  still  I  am 
sorry  tiiat  I  diil  not  make  a  iiilgrimage  to  so  original  a 
commuuity,  who  it  appears  live  uu  roots  ami  herbs, 
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and  arc  the  most  strict  of  all  the  ascetics  in  this  strange  ;       "  Nuts  V  saiil  I. 

monnstic  region.  "Yes^  nuts,"  said  he;  "hazcl-mits;  nutts  are  excellout 

All  of  a  sudden,  tvs  we  were  talking  quietly  together,    things.     Have  they  a  gnod  supply  of  nuts  at  Con.stau- 


the  agoumonos  asked  me  if  I  knew  what  was  the  price 
of  nuts  at  Constantinople. 


tiuople  ?■' 

"  Well,"  said  I,    "  I  don't  know ;    but  I  dare  .siy 
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they  liave.  But  wliy,  my  lurd,  do  you  ask  i  Why 
do  yo>i  wisli  to  know  the  price  of  liuzel-nutH  at  Cou- 
stantiiu'ple  J" 

"  ( )h  !"  said  the  ngounienos,  '•  they  do  not  eat  half 
nuts  I'liough  lit  Stauiiidul.  Nuts  arc  exueUent  tilings, 
They  should  be  eatt'U  more  thuu  they  arc.     I'eople  say 


that  nuts  arc  unwholcsoino;  but  it  is  a  great  niistakc," 
And  so  saying,  he  introduced  mo  into  a  set  of  upper 
rooms  that  1  liad  not  previously  entered,  the  entire 
floors  of  which  were  covered  two  feet  deep  with  nuts, 
I  never  .^au  one-hundredth  part  so  many  before.  Tlio 
good  agouiueuos,  it  seems,  had   beeu  spccu'-'"  -  ■" 
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hazel-iiutrt  ;  and  a  vissel  was  to  come  to  the  little 
tuWL'i-  of  tlie  soii'icatnjo  dov-u  Lelow-  to  l)o  freigliteil 
witli  tliciu  :  tluy  were  to  jimJiici;  a  prodigious  jirolit, 
and  diiVay  tlio  i.'xpenbcs  of  tiuishing  the  new  building 
of  Caracal lii. 

"  Take  sinue,"  said  he  ;  "  don't  he  afraid;  tlu're  are 
plenty.  Take  some,  and  taste  them,  and  then  you  ean 
tell  your  friends  at  Constantiuii[ile  wliat  a  peeuliar 
tiavoui-you  found  in  the  famous  nuts  of  Atlios;  and  in 
all  Athos  e\  I  I'y  one  knows  that  there  are  no  mits  like 
thoNe  of  <  Vii'aealla  !"' 

They  wori'  (.apital  nuts  ;  but  as  it  was  before  dinner, 
and  1  was  ravenously  hungry,  and  my  lord  the  agou- 
menos  liad  ihil  brought  a  bottle  of  sherry  iu  his  pocket, 
1  did  nut  )iarticularly  relish  iliem.  Jhit  there  had 
been  great  talk  during  tlio  morning  between  the  agoii- 
uienos  ami  1 'ater  .Joasajth  about:  a  famous  large  tlsii 
whitli  was  U>  be  c<ioked  for  dinner;  and,  as  the  im- 
|iortant  lioui'  was  approaehing.  we  adjourned  to  my 
.sitthig-rooni.  Fatlier  Joasaj))!  v.as  already  there,  hav- 
ing washed  liis  hands  and  seated  himself  on  the  divan, 
iu  order  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  lay  brother 
who  aeted  as  liutler.  The  pre[iarations  for  the  ba.'.tpiet 
were  ma<!e.  Tlie  lay  brother  lirst  brought  in  the 
table-clotli,  which  he  spread  upon  the  ground  in  one 
corner  of  the  room  ;  tlien  he  turned  the  table  upside 
down  upiin  the  talile-cloth,  with  its  legs  in  the  air  : 
next  ho  brought  two  imnieu>e  llagons,  one  of  wine, 
the  other  of  water  ;  these  were  made  of  co])[)er  tinned, 
and  were  eaeh  a  Ib'it  and  a  half  high  :  lie  set  tliem 
down  on  the  earjiot  a  little  way  from  the  table-elotli ; 
and  round  ilie  table  he  placed  three  cushions  for  the 
agoumeui'S,  Tater  .loasaph,  and  me  ;  and  then  he  went 
away  to  bring  in  dinner.  He  soon  reappeared,  bring- 
ing in,  with  the  assistance  of  annther  stout  catechumen, 
the  whole  of  the  dinner  on  a  large  eircidartrayof  well- 
polislied  brass  called  a  siinii.  This  was  so  formed  as 
to  fix  on  the  sticking-up  legs  of  the  subverted  table, 
and.  with  tlie  aid  of  I'ater  Joasaph,  it  was  soon  all 
tight  and  stiaight.  In  a  great  centre-dish  there  ap- 
peared the  I'ig  fish  on  a  sea  of  sauce  surrounded  by  a 
mouutaiiiiiiis  shore  of  rice.  Jlouud  this  luxurious 
centre  stood  a  circle  of  smaller  dishes,  olives,  ca^•iare, 
salad  (no  eggs,  because  there  were  no  heus),  papas 
yaknesi,  and  several  sweet  things.  Two  cats  followed 
the  dimier  into  the  room,  and  sat  down  demurely  side 
by  side,  'i'iie  lish  looked  exeellcnt,  and  had  a  most 
savoury  snu'll.  I  had  washed  my  hands,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  >it  down,  wlien  the  Father  AI)bot,  who  was 
not  thinking  of  the  dinner,  took  this  inopportune 
moment  tn  begin  one  of  his  interminable  stories. 

'■  We  ha\e  Ijefoi'e  spoken."  ho  said,  "  of  the  many 
kings,  princes,  and  jjatriarchs  who  have  given  up  the 
world  and  ended  their  days  hero  iu  ]ieaee.  One  of  the 
most  im|i(jrtant  epochs  in  the  history  of  Mount  Athos 
occurred  about  the  year  ISIid,  when  a  Calabrian  nioidc, 
u  man  of  great  learning  though  of  mean  appearance, 
whose  nam(>  was  Hariaam,  arrived  on  u  i)ilgrimuge  to 
venerate  tlie  sacred  relics  el'  our  fanuais  sanctuaries. 
Jle  found  hero  many  holy  men,  who,  having  retired 
entirely  from  the  worM,  by  eonimuning  with  them 
selves  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  cells,  had  arriveil  at 
that  state  of  calm  beatitude  and  liea\eidy  contempla- 
tion, that  the  eternal  light  of  Mount  Tabor  was  re- 
vealed to  them." 

"  Mount  Tabor  !"  said  1. 

"  Yes, "   saitl  the  ngoimienos,   "  the  light  which  iiad 
bueu  seen  dining  the  time  of  the  Tmnsliguratiow  by 


the  apostles,  and  which  had  always  existed  tl.ere,  was 
seen  by  th4)se  who,  .after  years  of  solitude  and  ))euanci' 
and  "maceration  of  the  flesh,  had  arrived  at  that  stati' 
of  abstraction  from  .all  earthly  things  th.at  iu  their 
l)odies  they  saw  the  divine  light.  They  in  tiiose  goo(l 
times  would  sit  alone  in  their  chambers  with  tln'ir  eyes 
cast  down  upon  the  region  of  their  navel  ;  this  was 
painful  at  first,  both  from  the  fixedness  of  tin.'  attitude 
reipdred,  with  the  head  bent  down  upon  the  breast, 
and  from  the  workings  of  tlie  mind,  which  seemed  to 
wander  in  the  region,;  or  darkness  and  sjiace.  At  last, 
when  they  had  persevered  in  fasting  day  and  niglit, 
with  no  change  of  thought  or  attitude  for  many  houis, 
they  began  to  feel  a  wonderful  s.atisfactiou  ;  a  ray  ul' 
joy  inetlUble  would  seem  to  ilhuninate  the  liraiii ; 
and  no  sooni  r  had  the  soul  discovered  the  place  if 
the  heart  than  it  was  involved  iu  a  mystic  and  etheruiil 
light."  I 

"  Ah,"  said  I,  "  really  !"' 

"  Now  this  Earlaam,  being  a  carnal  and  worldly- 
minded  man,  took  u|!on  himself  to  iloubt  the  ethcacy 
of  this  bodily  and  mental  discipluie;  it  is  said  that 
he  even  ventured  to  ridicule  the  venerable  fathers  who 
gave  themselves  up  so  entirely  to  the  contemplation  nt' 
the  light  of  Mount  Tabor.  Not  only  did  he  'luestieii 
the  merits  of  these  ascetic  acts,  but,  being  le;u'ned  iu 
books,  and  being  endowed  with  great  power-,  of  eki- 
ipience  and  persuasion,  he  infused  doubts  into  the 
minds  of  others  of  the  monks  and  anchorites  ol'  Mount 
Athos.  Arguments  were  used  on  both  sides  :  cmi- 
vcrsations  arose  upon  these  subjects  ;  arguments  grew 
into  disputations,  conversations  into  controvei'sies,  till 
at  last,  from  the  most  peaceful  and  regular  of  eiiiuinu- 
nities,  the  peninsula  of  the  holy  mountain  bec:;melViiM 
one  end  to  the  other  a  theatre  of  discord,  doubt,  and 
diirereneo ;  the  Hanies  of  contention  were  lit  up; 
everything  was  unsettled ;  men  knew  not  what  to 
think  ;  till  at  la^t,  with  genvral  consent,  the  iinliaiipy 
intruder  was  diaiiii.sseo  from  all  the  monasteiies;  iiiul, 
Hying  from  the  s  orm  of  angry  words  which  he  had 
raised  on  all  sides  around  him,  he  departed  froia 
Mount  Athos  and  retired  to  the  city  of  Constantinople. 
There  his  specious  manners,  his  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Latins,  and  the  dissensions  he  had  creiUcJ 
in  the  church,  brought  him  into  notice  at  couri ;  auu 
now  not  only  were  the  monks  of  Blount  A*,luis  and 
Olyniims  divided  against  each  other,  but  the  city  wa-i 
split  into  parties  of  theological  <lisputants  ;  cli'.iiiun.' 
and  acrimony  raged  on  every  side.  The  Enipernv 
Aiulrouietis,  willing  t(j  remove  the  cause  of  so  mud', 
contention,  and  being  at  the  same  time  siii'iouniloil 
with  dilHculties  on  all  sides  (for  the  unbelieving  Turks, 
commanded  by  the  tierce  ( )i'chan,  had  with  their  uk- 
nundiered  tribes  overrun  liithynia  and  ntany  ot  the 
provinces  of  the  Clii'istian  emperor),  lii'  graciously 
condescended  to  give  his  iuij.erhd  nmndat.'that  tla' 
monk  iiiirlaam  should  [here  the  two  cats  became  vuci- 
ferous  in  their  impalieneo  for  the  lish]  be  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Pope  of  Homo  ;  he  was  em]iowered  t" 
enter  into  negotiations  for  the  sittlement  of  all  I'lli- 
gious  difl'ereni'es  between  the  Eastern  and  Westovii 
clnu'chos,  on  condition  tha.'.  the  Latin  princes  sliouKl 
assist  the  emperor  to  drive  the  Turks  back  into  tin' 
coidines  of  Asia.  Tlie  hhupcror  Andronicus  died  frcni 
a  fever  brought  on  by  e.vcitenu  nt  iu  defeniling  tlic 
cause  of  the  ascetic  ([idetists  before  a  council  in  liis 
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paliicf.  Jcilin  Paloolngiis  -was  set  aside;  iiiul  Joliii 
Caiitaciizriic,  in  a  dfspci'ato  cndoavour  to  ]ilcaso  all 
iiaitit's.  gave  his  ilanglitci'  Tlieoilora  to  Orcliaii  tli(^ 
I'^niprn pi'  lit'  tbe  Osinaiilis  ;  and  iit  his  cuninalinn  the 
iiui'iilo  bui^'<iii  of  his  right  log  was  fastciioj  on  l>y  tiio 
(iivfks,  ami  that  of  his  'eft  leg  by  the  Latins.  Not- 
Avithstaniling  these  poncessions,  theumhassy  of  IJaiiaani, 
the  most  iinj)ui'tant  with  whieli  any  dinloniatie  agent 
■was  cVfi-  trusted,  tailed  altngotlu  r  from  the  tmubles 
(if  the  times.  The  Enniei'or  John  Caiitacnzcne,  wlio 
celebra.ti'd  hi-;  own  acts  in  au  edict  lieginning  with  tlie 
words,  '  l!y  my  suliliuie  and  idaiost  incredilde  \  irtlie,' 
gavi^  up  the  reins  of  powiT,  and  taking  the  name  of 
Joa.saph,  '  eeame  a  monk  of  one  of  the  monasteries  of 
the  holy  mountain,  whic!'  u  then  known  by  th''  nanu' 
of  the  monastery  of  ^F.-  "-Iii'etlie  monk  liarlaam 

was  created  liishop  ot  ij 
IjV  the  lime  tho  go>j  . 
chisiun  of  his  history,  tlu 


^••!y. 


-d  como  to  the  con- 
eold  and  the  dinner 
spoilt;  but  I  thought  his  nceouno  of  the  extraordinary 
notions  which  the  monks  of  those  dark  ages  had  formed 
of  the  duties  of  Christianity  so  curious,  that  it  almost 
comiieusated  for  the  calamity  of  hisiug  the  only  good 
dinner  which  I  had  seen  on  Slonnt  Athos. 

What  a  dilVereuco  it  \yould  have  made  in  the  allaiiv 
of  Europe  if  the  embassy  of  Harlaam  ha<l  succeeded  ! 
The  Turks  would  not  have  been  now  in  ]iossessi(in  of 
Coustantino])le  ;  and  many  points  of  dilTerenco  having 
been  nmtually  c(mceded  by  the  two  great  divisions  of 
the  church,  perhaps  the  Keformation  never  would  h.avo 
taken  place.  The  narration  of  those  evi'uts  was  the 
iiioro  interesting  to  me,  as  I  had  it  from  tlu;  lips  of  a, 
monk  who  to  all  intiiiits  and  purposes  was  living  in  the 
darkness  of  remote  antiijuity.  His  ample  robes,  his 
long  beard,  ai\d  the  Byzantine  architectufo  of  the 
ancient  room  in  which  wo  sat,  impressed  his  svords 
upon  my  remembrance ;  and  as  I  looked  upon  the 
eager  countenance  of  the  abbot,  whose  thoughts  still 
were  fixed  upon  tho  world  from  which  lie  had  letired, 
while  ho  discoursed  of  the  troubles  and  discords  which 
had  invadeil  the  peaceful  glades  and  quiet  solitudes  of 
tho  holy  mouutaiu,  I  felt  that  there  was  no  place  left  on 
this  side  of  tho  gi'ave  where  tho  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  or  where  the,  weary  are  at  rest.  No  places, 
however,  that  1  have  seen  equal  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  and  the  calm  n-tired  look  of  the  small  tiirm-  | 
houses,  if  they  may  so  be  called,  which  I  met  with  in 
my  rii'es  on  the  declivities  of  .Mount  Atlio.s.  These 
buildings  are  usually  sitiiateil  on  tho  sides  of  hills 
ijpening  on  the  land  which  the  monastic  labotircrs  cul- 
tivate :  they  consist  of  a  small  square  tower,  usually 
appcmled  to  which  are  one  or  two  little  stone  cottages, 
and  an  ancient  chapelj  from  which  the  tiidcling  of  the 
bar  which  calls  the  monks  to  prayer  may  be  heard 
iiiany  tiroes  a  (hiy  echoing  softly  through  the  lovely 
glades  of  the  primeval  forest.  Tho  ground  is  covi'red  . 
in  some  places  with  anemones  and  cyclamen  ;  water- 1 
falls  nro  nu-t  with  at  the  head  of  half  the  valleys,  I 
pouring  their  refreshing  waters  over  marble  rocks.  If  | 
the  great  nujuntain  itself,  which  towers  up  so  grandly  ' 
above  tlie  eiiciianting  sceneiy  below,  had  been  car\tMl 
into  the  fbrm  of  a  statue  of  Ale.vanilcr  the  tJreat, 
Recording  to  the  jtrqject  of  Lysipptis,  though  a  won- 
derful etliirt  of  hunutn  labour,  it  could  liardly  luiv(> 
uddcd  to  the  beauty  of  tho  scene,  which  is  so  much 


incrca.sed  by  the  appearance  of  t\n\  nionastiries,  whose 
liifty  tower.-i  and  roundi-d  domes  aiipear  almost  like 
the  palaces  we  read  of  in  a  fairy  talc. 

The  next  morning,  ai  an  rarly  hour,  mules  were 
waiting  in  the  court  to  etirry  me  across  tlir  hills  to  the 
hai'bour  lielow  tho  monasteiy  ot'  Xeropotamo,  where 
the  (jlreek  brig  was  lying  which  was  to  convey  mo  and 
my  treasuris  from  these   peaceful  sliores.     Emptying 

i  out  my  girdle,  I  calculatid  how  muili,  or  rather  how 
little,  money  would  sutiico  to  jiay  the  expenses  of  my 

,  voyage  to  the  Asiatic  castli;  of  tho  Dardanelles,  I'celing 
assureil  that  from  tlu'nce  I  coidil  get  credit  for  a 
passage  in  the  magnificent  steamer  'I'hn  Utamboul, 
which  ran  between  iSmyrna  and  Constautinoiile.  With 
the  reservation  of  this  sum,  1  gave  the  agonmenos  all 
my  renutining  gold,  and  in  return  ho  provided  mo  with 

'  an  old  wooden  chest,  in  which  1  stowed  away  several 
goodly  folios  ;  for  the  saddh-bags,  although  distended 
to  their  utmost  limit.s,  did  not  sulliee  to  carry  all  the 
great  manuscripts  and  [jouderous  volumes  that  were 
now  added  to  my  store,  'I'urning  out  the  corn  from 
tho  nosebags  of  the  mules,  I  [Hit  one  or  two  smaller 
books  in  I'ach  ;  and,  after  all,  an  extra  mule  was  sent 
for  to  convey  the  surplus  tomes  o\er  the  rough  and 
craggy  ridge  which  we  were  to  pass  in  our  journey  to 
the  other  sea.  Although  the  stories  of  the  agoiimeno.s 
were  too  windy  and  too  long,  I  was  sorry  to  part  from 
liim,  and  I  took  an  aflectionato  leave  also  of  I'atei 
Joasaph  and  the  two  cats,  rnfbrtunately,  in  tho  hurry 
of  departure,  I  left  on  the  divan  the  iMS.  of  Justin, 
which  I  had  been  trying  to  decipher,  and  forgot  it 
when  I  came  away.  It  was  a  small  thick  octavo,  on 
cliarta  bombycina,  and  was  probably  kicked  into  the 
nearest  corner  as  soon  as  I  e\  acuated  the  monastery. 

Our  ride  was  a  very  rough  one.  We  had  first  to 
ascend  the  liill,  in  some  |ilac(^s  through  deep  ravines, 
and  in  others  through  most  gloi'ious  forests  of  gigantic 
trees,  mostly  planes,  w  itii  a  thick  underwood  of  those 
aromatic  flowering  evergreens  which  so  beau'''''ully 
clothe  the  hills  of  Greece  and  this  ))art  of  TuiKey. 
When  we  had  crossed  the  ujiper  ridge  of  rock,  h'aving 
the  j)eak  of  Athos  towerinu'  to  the  sky  on  our  left,  we 
had  to  descend  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent  so  full  of  great 
stones  and  fallen  rocks,  that  it  a]i]ieareil  iniposslbh'  for 
anything  but  a  goat  to  travel  on  such  a  road.  1  got 
off  my  mule,  an<l  began  Jumping  from  one  rock  to 
another  on  the  edge  of  the  [irecipice  ;  but  the  sun  was 
so  powerful,  that  in  a  short  time  I  was  completely  ex- 
hausted ;  and  on  looking  at  the  mules,  \  saw  that  one 
after  auothci'  they  juuqied  down  so  unerringly  over 
the  chasms  and  broken  rocks,  alighting  .so  precisely  in 
the  exact  jilace  where  thero  was  standing  room  for 
their  feet,  that,  after  a  little  consideration,  I  remonntetl 
my  mule  ;  and  keeping  my  seat,  without  holding  the 
bridle,  we  ho|iped  and  skipped  from  rock  to  rock  down 
this  extraordinary  track,  until  in  due  tiiiie  we  arrived 
safely  at  the  sea  sliore,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  little 
river  of  Xeropotamo.  My  manuscripts  and  myself 
were  s.  on  embarketi,  and  with  a  fiivouring  breeze  we 
stood  out  into  the  (iu!f  of  Moute  Santo,  and  had 
leisure  to  survey  tho  scenery  of  this  superb  peninsula 
,is  we  glided  round  the  lofty  marble  rocks  and  nobh' 
forests  which  formed  the  background  to  the  strange 
ami  |iictnres(pie  Jiyzantiur  monasteries  with  every  om' 
of  which  we  had  become  acquainted, 
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JIOVF.MEyT  OP    POPri-ATION   OF   UXITED  STATES  WeSTWAUD  — 

Division  of  Unitku  Statks  into  two  Halves,  onf,  half 

rKUTILE,  AND  THi:  OTIIEB  iNriCUTILF:— LiNE  OF  WaTKU- 
SUEl)    DETWKF.N    UKITKD    STATES     AND     I5EITI81T     AMEIUCA — 

Most  AvAitABi.E  Line  op  Communication  fro^i  Kast  to 
West  iir  the  Uppeb  Mississipvi,  Ked  Rivek,  frrEit 
Saskatchewan,  and  Xoetheun  Rockv  Mountains — 
Caises  op  Abiditv  of  the  Great  Plains  to  the 
South,  and  of  Keetii-ity  in  the  Noutii  ok  Hiuti>ii 
AMF.nicv — Passage  op  Pacific  Winds  TiinouGii  hie 
Dei'kession    in    the   Kobtheiilt   ItocKY    Mountains— 

I'UYSICAL   CHABACIEBS  OF   THE   GkEAT   PI-AINS. 

Till-:  tendency  in  the  jjojmlation  of  North  America 
to  move  westward  is  not  sokdy  connected  with  tlie 
discovery  of  gohl  in  California  and  Britisli  Cohimliia. 
Such  a  discovery  has,  by  the  secret  workings  of  kind 
Providence,  undoubtedly  done  more  to  hasten  the 
movement  than  the  dissemination  of  more  detailed 
information  with  I'egard  to  the  wondrous  capabilities 
of  the  western  sea-board  of  North  America,  i'or  ayii- 
culture  and  industry,  and  for  shipping  and  commerce, 
would  probably  have  accomplished  in  ages.  But  still 
the  movement  was  setting  in  steadily,  and  certainly 
without  this  tempting  incentive.  Astoria,  whose 
fortuiH'S  have  been  so  picturesquely  narrated  by 
Washington  Irving,  and  San  Francisco  had  arisen— 
the  one  on  the  Columbia,  the  other  in  California — 
before  a  speck  of  native  gold  had  been  discovered. 

'Die  ^lormous,  driven  from  their  New  Jerusalem  at 
Nauvoo,  have  founded  towns  and  cities,  and  occupied 
the  whole  of  tliat  extensive  region  to  the  south,  wliicli 
lies  lietween  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  lioeky  jMountains  on  the  other.  The  great  Salt 
Lake  City  has  been  designated  as  the  k<>y-stone  in 
the  great  social  arch  which  will  one  day  unite  the 
Atlantic  to  the  I'acifie.  The  exchisivo  privileges  of 
the  British  Fur  Companies  have  alone  inter) losed 
themselves  between  the  destiny  of  man  and  the  si'cret 
intentions  and  designs  of  Providence  in  British 
America,  and  have  kept  tlic  tide  of  eniigr.ation  from 
Vancouver  and  the  valleys  of  Frazer's  aiulTliomiison's 
rivers. 

Now  that  these  obstacles  are  removed,  that  gold  has 
been  found  broadcast  in  California  and  in  British 
Columbia,  that  tlie  fertility  and  availability  of  the 
■western  sea-boanl  to  colonisation  and  conimereeare  be- 
coming daily  better  known,  interest  centres  itself  in  ilis- 
covering  the  bi'st  and  easiest  road  from  the  east  to  the 
west.  We  have  seen  that  Palliser's  expedition  has 
determined  the  existence  of  several  feasible  j)asses  in 
the  British  portion  of  the  Rocky  ^lountains — nay,  it 
seems  as  that  chain  of  mountains  keeps  receding  in 
lieight  as  it  is  prolonged  to  the  s(aithward,  and  the 
deepest  gaj)S  exist  where  the  mountains  are  loftiest,  so 
it  is  probable  that  the  most  available  pass  will  be  de- 
termined to  bo  in  British  territory.  Wliat  is  still 
more  curious  is  that  it  has  been  determined  that  thire 
exists  ou  the  northern  limit  of  the  great  American 
desert  i>  broad  strip  of  fertile  country,  rich  in  water, 
woods,  and  pasturage,  drained  1)y  the  North  Sas- 
katchewau  and  its  alHuents,  and  it  is  a  )thysical  reality 


of  the  highest  importance  to  the  interests  of  British 
North  America  that  this  continuous  belt  can  be  settled 
and  cultivated  from  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  passes  of  the  Rocky  JMountains,  and  any 
lino  of  communication,  whether  by  waggon-road  or 
railroad,  passing  through  it,  will  eventually  enjoy  the 
great  advantage  of  being  fed  by  an  agiicultural  popu- 
lation from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 

Now  this  state  of  things  does  not  exist  with  ri'gard 
to  the  United  States,  and  any  road  or  railroad  con- 
structed within  their  limits  must  pass  for  a  distance  of 
twelve  hundred  miles  west  of  the  JViississip])!,  through 
uiicultivable  land,  or,  in  other  words,  a  comparativi' 
desert. 

The  United  States  of  North  America  are  indeed 
divided  longitudinally  by  the  river  Mississsippi  into 
two  halves,  one  of  which  is  fertile  and  suitable  t'u- 
man,  the  other  half  infertile  and  generally  unsiii  cable  for 
eolo'nisation.  The  United  States,  at  least  New  Eng- 
land and  the  north-west  provinces,  are  separated  from 
British  America,  including  (Canada  and  Rupert's  Ltind, 
by  a  very  remarkable  line  of  watershed  which  separates 
the  head  waters  of  the  Mi.ssouri  from  those  of  the  Red 
River  ;  those  of  the  Jlississippi  from  the  great  lakes. 
and  those  of  the  Hudson,  Connecticut,  and  other  i  ivers  of 
New  England  from  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  There 
is  a  map  drawn  up  upon  tliis  plain  attached  to  ]M.  de 
Tocqueville's  well-known  work,  "  Democracy  in 
America,"  and  such  would  have  con.stituted  at  once  a 
natural  line  of  demarcation,  and  one  far  less  liable  to 
excite  controversy  than  the  present  arbitrary  line  which 
cuts  tiirough  the  South  Saskatchewan,  jNIouse  Ri-\'er, 
Red  River,  deviates  up  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  tlic 
Woods,  cuts  off  the  Big  Fork,  and  intercepts  the  Pigeon 
liiver  line  of  commuii'cation  with  Assiniboia. 

The  line  of  tlie  fetv.re  march  of  civilisa' ion,  and  of 
communicatlou  between  the  Atlantic  and  I'acitic,  is  at 
the  same  time  curiously  enough  marked  Iiy  the  com- 
bined circumstances  of  climate,  physical  conformation 
of  the  land,  availability  of  soil  and  course  of  waters,  to 
be  by  the  north-west  States — now  politically  designated 
as  Lincoln's  Land — and  the  head  waters  of  the  Misssis- 
sippi  and  the  Missouri,  jirevious  to  the  Great  Bend, 
thence  by  Red  River  and  the  Upper  Saskatchewan, 
over  the  lowest  passes  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  which  occur  in  Hriti^ii 
territory,  and  thence  down  the  valley  of  the  Columbia 
or  Frazers,  as  future  circumstances  may  determine. 
This  IS  no  hypothetical  view  of  the  matter,  founded 
upon  either  study  of  the  map  or  a  leaning  to  British 
interests ;  it  is  the  positive  result  of  stern  and  imperiou,s 
facts,  derived  from  further  acquaintance  with  the 
countries  in  question. 

Along  the  thirty-second  parallel,  that  is  across  the 
Mormon  territory  of  Utah,  as  also  in  the  line  of  New 
Mexico,  the  breadth  of  this  desert  is  less,  and  the  de- 
tached areas  of  fertile  soil  greatest  in  quantity,  but 
the  aggregate  number  of  s(]uare  miles  of  cultivable 
land  amounts  only  to  2,300  iu  a  distance  of  1,:310 
miles. 

From  its  mouth  to  the   jtreat  Bend,  the  ^Missouri, 
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admits  of  almost  continnoxis  settlement  on  its  imiiio- 
(li;ite  banks  ;  thence  to  Fort  Union,  only  about  one- 
fourth  could  be  cultivated;  ami  iibove  Fort  Union 
many  extensive;  but  detached  bottoms  show  their 
ad;il)tation  for  small  agric''.Uu;i"l  areas, 

Tlie  gencr.il  westward  }iro<»res3  of  settlement,  a  few 
niiles  west  of  the  Upper  Missouri  River,  is  rendered 
impossible,  by  the  condition.^  of  climate  and  soil  which 
jiievail  there.  The  progi'ess  of  settlement  must  neces- 
sarily be  up  the  Valley  of  the  ]VIississii)pi,  on  the  im- 
mediate banks  of  the  Slissouri,  and  through  the  Valley 
(if  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  to  the  cultivable  areas 
in  the  basin  of  Lake 
Winnipeg  nnd  in  Ru- 
pert's Land.  The  ex- 
ploration for  the  Pacific 
railroad,  and  the  me- 
teorological investiga- 
tions carried  on  luider 
the  direction  of  the 
Sui'geou-General  of  the 
United  States  army, 
show  conclusively  that 
no  settlement  of  any 
importance  can  be  esta- 
blished over  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  country,  many 
hundred  miles  broad  on 
the  eastern  Hank  of  the 
Rocky  Moiuitaius,  and 
south  of  the  Great  Bend 
oftheMissoTtri.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  rain, 
the  apparently  great 
rivers,  the  Platte,  the 
Canadian,  the  Arkan- 
sas, (fee,  are  often  con- 
verted into  long  de- 
tached reaches  or  ponds 
during  the  summer 
mouths,  and  forbid  ex- 
tensive settlement  even 
on  their  immediate 
banks.  This  great  and 
important  physical  fact 
is  contrary  to  popular 
opiiiion,whichis  mainly 
based  upon  an  inspec- 
tion of  a  map,  and 
guided  by  the  glowing 
but  utterly  erroneous 
descriptions  ■which  are 
periodically  circulated 
respecting  the  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  the  Far 
West,  and  its  capa- 
bility of  sustaining  a  dense  population.  The  arid 
districts  of  tho  Upper  Missouri  are  barren  tracts, 
wholly  uncultivable,  from  various  causes.i  The  arid 
plains  between  the  Platte  and  Canadian  rivers  are 
in  gi-eat  part  sand-deserts.  The  "  Sage-plaius"  or  dry 
districts,  with  little  vegetable  growth  excei)t  varieties 
of  artemesia  or  underwood,  begin  on  the  western  border 
of  the  plains  of  the  eastern  rocky  mountain  slope,  and 
cover  much  tho  larger  portion  of  tho  -whole  country 
westward.      The  sterile  regions  on  tho  eastern  slope  ot 
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the  Rocky  Mountains  begin  about  HOO  or  GOO  miles 
west  of  the  ilississippi,  ;ind  its  breadth  varies  from 
2U0  to  400  miles;  and  it  is  then  succeeded  by  tho 
Rocky  ^lountain  ran<,'e,  which,  rising  from  an  altitude 
of  .5,:l00  feet  in  Lit.  o:i°,  naches  10,000  feet  in  lat.  38", 
and  declines  7,490  feet  in  lat.  42"  24',  and  about  0,000 
in  lat.  47".  Along  this  rangt;  isolated  peaks  and  ridges 
rise  into  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  in  sonu-  insfcinces 
attaining  an  elevation  of  17,000  feet.  The  breadth  of 
tho  Rocky  Mountain  Range  varies  from  000  to  900 
miles.  The  soil  of  the  greater  part  of  this  region 
is  necessarily  so  sterile  from  its  composition,  aiul,  whero 

well  constituted  for  fer- 
tility, from  the  absence 
of  rain  at  certain  .sea- 
si  ms.  Tlu' general  cha- 
racter of  oxtrenu^  ste- 
rility likewise  btdongs 
to  the  country  em- 
braced in  the  mountain 
region. 

The  only  direction 
which  remains  for  ex- 
tensive free-soil  settle- 
ment in  and  near  tho 
United  States  is  north- 
wards, jiartially  along 
the  immediate  banks  of 
the  Missouri,  about  tho 
head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissijipi,  and  towards 
the  \alleys  of  the  Red 
River  and  the  Assini- 
boine  ami  tlie  main 
Siuskateliewan.  The 
])o)(ulai'  impression  that 
inniiense  areas  of  land, 
available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture,  lie 
between  the  Missoui-i 
and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain chain,  lias,  ius  be- 
fore stated,  been  com- 
pletely refuted  by  tho 
explorations  and  sur- 
veys for  the  Pacific 
i-ailroad.  The  now 
well-ascertained  aridity 
of  climate  and  its  natu- 
ral consequence,  steri- 
lity of  s(  )il,  both  combine 
to  eontirni  the  title  of 
"  The  Great  American 
Desert,"  given  by  tho 
early  explorers  of  the 
eastern  flank  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  that  extensive  region  of  countiy. 
This  important  fact  cannot  fail  to  exercist!  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  occupation  of  British  territory  north 
of  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  on  the  sources 
from  which  that  occupation  will  flow.- 

The  cause  of  the  aridity  and  unfitness  for  settlement 
of  fully  one-third  of  the  United  States  has  lieen  ably 
discussed  by  distinguished  meteorologists.  The  arid 
regions,  or  great  plains,  west  of  the  101st  degree  of 


•  Profcssnr  Hind's   Narrative  of  the  Canadian  Red   ''ihar 
Exploring  Expedition  of  1857,  ij'c. 
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longitude,  viciivc  a  vciy  small  .iinouut  of  ])i'ccipitati()n 
from  tlio  Immid.-ioiitli  winds  (oiniunr  up  from  tin?  v.illoy 
of  tho  Mis.sissippi  from  tlic  Gulf  of  ^Irxico.  it  is  too 
fav  south  to  hv.  much  allbotcd  by  noitli-cast  winds,  or 
flic  wc-terly  wiiids  from  the  i'ai'ific.  This  vast  ti'oclcss 
lirairio  forms,  in  fact,  the  ncirtheru  limit  <if  the  great 
irid  region  of  the  eastern  ilanlc  of  the  liocky  jNIouii- 
tnins;  Imt  still  its  humidity  is  greater  than  that  of  tho 
]>]ains  south  .if  (he  Jlissouvi,  in  couscqucnco  of  its  high 
northern  latitude. 

Warm  air  fmni  the  Pacific,  loaded  with  moisture, 
passes  at  on-tain  periods  of  the  year  over  the  whole 
range  of  the  llooky  Mountains  in  liritish  America  and 
in  the  Unitt^d  States.  These  Pacific  winds  occasion 
Imt  a  very  small  ]ireei|iit:ition  of  raiu  or  snow  on  the 
eastern  tlank  of  the  limky  llountains,  south  of  the 
gi'oat  Missouri  JJend.  Similar  winds  fr(jni  the  J'acific 
do  occasion  a  consideraMe  )irecipitatioa  in  the  noi'thern 
part  of  tlu^  Saskatchewan  Valley.  Whence,  then,  this 
apjiarent  auonudy  i  It  probably  arises  from  the  dif- 
fereiice  in  the  lemperatuic  of  the  two  regions,  the 
diri'ctioii  of  the  iire\ailing  winds,  and  the  lowuess  and 
coniiiaratively  small  breadth  of  the  Rocky  ^Mountiiin 
ranges  in  that  latitude.  in  spring  and  suuii\ior  warm 
wisterly  winds,  laden  with  moisture,  in  jiassing  over 
the  mountain  range  south  of,  say  tho  lOth  parallel,  are 
cooled  to  a  certain  temiici'ature,  and  precipitate  the 
greater  portion  of  their  moisture  in  the  form  of  rain 
or  snow  upon  ths  mount ain-ridgcs.  On  arriving  at  the 
eartern  Ihink  of  the  Rocky  Jlountains,  their  tempera- 
ture rises  to  I'lat  of  the  region  over  which  they  pass, 
being  (dcvated  by  the  deposition  of  their  moisture  and 
ci  mtinually  increasing  density  as  they  descend  ;  but  tho 
capacitj' of  air  for  moisture  is  well  known  to  bo  de- 
pendent upon  its  tempi'rature  within  certain  limits; 
lience  the  westerly  racitlc  winds  become  more  warm 
and  more  dry  as  they  de^icend  the  eastern  Rocky 
Motmtain  slope,  until  they  meet  the  moist  winds  from 
the  (iulf  of  Jlexico,  passing  up  tho  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissipjii,  towards  and  through  the  region  of  the  great 
Canadian  Lakes,  and  over  the  low  height  of  laud  sepa- 
rating the  waters  ilowing  into  Lake  Winnipeg  from  the 
Mississippi  A' alley.' 

In  the  latitude  of  the  S;;skatchewan.  however',  the 
moist  sontl'-wcst  winds  fi'jiii  the  Pacific  find  a  de- 
pression in  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  and  a  low  con- 
tracted plateau  ;  they  lo,se  less  humidity  than  winds 
passing  over  the  higher  and  broader  ranges  to  the 
south,  and  meet  with  a  pi-evailing  north-easterly  wind 
as  tlu'v  begin  to  d.escend  their  eastern  fhudcs ;  their 
temperature  is  consetjueutly  lessened  instead  of  being 
elevated,  and  th(ir  capacity  for  moisture  diminished  ; 
hence,  precipitation  in  the  form  of  rain  and  hail 
takes  j>Jacc  in  descending  tho  slope  towards  Lake 
Winnipeg. 

Then'  is  no  datibt  that  the  south-west  Pacific  winds, 
pas.sing  through  the  depression  in  the  Rocky  ^Mountains 
near  the  -PJth  parallel,  and  over  the  narrow  plateau  on 
which  tlay  rest,  without  losing  the  whole  of  their 
moisture,  give  liu nudity  to  the  large  portion  of  Rupert's 
Land  they  traverse. 

The  gi'eat  plateau  in  which  the  Rocky  Mountain 
ranges  rest,  has  an  average  elevation  of  1,000  feet  near 
the  32nd  jiarallel  of  latitude,  the  lowest  pass  in  tho 
most  easterly  range  being  there  0,717  feet  above  tlie 
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ocean.  Along  the  .'{oth  |iai';dlel  the  vertical  section 
acros-:  lln>  mountain  .system  is  of  greater  width  and 
elevation.  Tlie  mean  height  .above  tho  occisn  is  5,;jOO 
feet,  and  tho  lowest  jkiss  7.7-'»0  feet.  Iletween  tho 
38th  .md  JOth  parallel  tho  section  has  an  elevation  of 
7,500  feet,  and  tlie  lowest  pass  is  10,032  feet  al)o\e 
the  level  of  tho  sea.  J5eneatli  tlie  parallel  of  47Mhe 
ba.so  of  the  plati'au  is  narrow,  and  has  an  average 
altitude  of  2,500  fed,  tho  lowest  pass  being  <',,0.ll  tt. 
above  the  ocean.  Within  ISritish  territory  north  of 
tho  49th  parallel,  the  pas-ses  in  tho  eastern  range  are 
still  lower.  Tho  recent  admeasurement  by  Captain 
Palliser's  oxiiedition  .show  that  the  height  of  the 
Kuianie  pass  in  latitude  49'  3G'  is  nearly  G.OOO  feet 
above  the  sea  level  ;  the  Kananaski  lia>s,  5,985  feet ; 
and  tho  A'^ormiliou  pass,  traversed  by  \)r.  Hector,  in 
latiinde  51"  10',  only  1, 941  I'ect  above  tin?  ocean. 

Not  only  hi's  the  depression  in  the  Rocky  ^lonntain 
range,  north  of  the  47th  parallel  of  latitude,  a  remark- 
able effect  upon  the  climate  of  the  valley  of  the  north 
Saskatchewan,  but  its  bearing  upon  menus  of  com- 
numicatiou  between  the  Atl.antic  and  Paeitie  slopes  (A' 
the  Rocky  Mountain  ram;e  is  of  great  importance. 

The  physical  geography  of  the  arid  region,  which 
extends  over  a  pfjrtion  of  the  American  continent 
within  the  limits  of  the  L^uiled  States,  of  more  than 
1,000,000  square  miles  \v  >  '-ca.  has  been  veiy  admirably 
descrilicd  by  I'r.  Jose|il       i  nry. 

The  g<'neral  character  of  tho  soil  between  the 
Mississippi  river  and  the  xVtlantic  is  that  of  gi'eat 
fertility,  and,  as  a  whole,  in  its  natural  conilition,  with 
some  exceptions  at  the  west,  is  well  supplied  with 
timber.  The  portion,  also,  cm  tho  western  side  of  the 
JMississippi,  as  far  as  the  98th  meridian,  including  the 
States  of  T(>xas,  Lousiana,  Arkansas,  Missi  uri,  Iowa, 
and  Minnesota,  and  portions  of  the  teri'itory  of  Kansas 
aiLd  Nebraska,  are  fertile,  though  abounding  in  ])rairies, 
and  subject  occasionally  to  droughts.  lUit  the  wliole 
space  to  the  west,  between  the  98th  meridian  and  the 
Rocky  3Iountains,  denominated  the  Great  American 
Plains,  is  a  barren  waste,  over  which  tho  eye  may 
roam  to  tin;  extent  t)l' the  visible  hoi'izou  \\ith  .scarcely 
an  object  to  lireak  the  monotony. 

From  the  Rocky  IMiauitains  to  the  Pacitlc,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rich  but  narrow  belt  along  the  ocean, 
the  country  may  also  be  considered,  in  comparison  with 
other  ])ortions  of  the  United  States,  a  wilderness  un- 
fitted for  tho  uses  of  the  husbandman  ;  although  in 
some  of  the  mountain  valleys,  as  at  Salt  Lake,  by 
means  of  irrigation,  a  precarious  supply  of  food  may 
be  obtained  sullicient  to  sustain  a  considerable  popula- 
tion, provided  they  can  be  induced  to  submit  to  priva- 
tions from  which  American  citizens  generally  would 
shrink.  The  portions  of  the  mountain  system  further 
south  are  ecjually  inho.sjiitable,  though  they  have  been 
represented  to  lie  of  a  very  different  cha.racter.  In 
travei-sing  this  region,  whole  days  are  frei|Uently  passed 
without  meeting  a  rivulet  or  spring  of  water  to  slake 
the  thirst  of  the  weary  tra^•eller. 

Wo  have  stated  that  the  entire  region  west  of 
tho  98th  degree!  of  west  longitude,  with  tho  excep- 
tion of  a  small  portion  of  western  Texas  and  the 
narrow  border  along  the  Pacific,  is  a  country  of  compa- 
ratively little  value  to  theagricultui'ist;  and  ]ierhaps  it 
will  a.stonish  the  reader  if  wo  divert  liis  attention  to 
t\w  fact  that  this  line,  which  passes  southward  from 
l.,ake  Winnipeg  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  will  divide  the 
whole  surface  of  the    United  States  into  two  nearly 
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f.|ual  iKvt.s.  This  statement,  wlieu  full}- aiiprcciiileJ, 
will  scfvi' to  diasipato  some  ut"  tlic  tlre;iiiis  whieli  Ikivo 
lii'eii  coiri'lf.'veil  as  realities  as  to  tin-  destiny  of  tlic 
western    j'lrt    of    tli(!    North    Amcriciin     eontiut'nt. 

Very  .(roat  iiiisaiiinehcnsldn  has  indeed  iirevaileil 
w ith  reg:;rd  to  the  region  v.ist  nf  thu  i\Iississi[ij)i,  as 
well  n>  i>f  the  valley  ilrained  by  the  Saskatehewan. 
Siuigiiiui-  enthusiasts  have  laid  out  new  states  ,iud 
tiTiitiiri'  •  on  the  liroad  map  ol'  the  Fe'l' ration,  and 
]iiii|iled  iiieniin  inclination  .vith  linstlini;-,  industrious 
and  \ve;i:Uiy  conuuunities.  Other  vi^ii^naries  have 
couvrrted  the  100,000  sipiaro  ndles  dr.iintid  by  the 
8;iskateiwj\van  into  a  region  of  uiu'iipuuded  firtiiityand 
inoxlian^tilile  resources.  Wluieas  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion ami  use  of  facts  v.ill  convince  tlu-  most  sanguine, 
tlint  the  lariior  ]iortion  of  this  area  is,  iu  its  present 
state,  unlit  lor  the  ])erman(nt  hahitation  of  man,  both 
iii.      A\:\i  ordimate,  soil  and  ahsenee  of  fuel. 

The  i^|i:innns  entertained  ujiou  this  siihject  by  Pro- 
tcssor  Jo-cMii  1  [(.'my,  of  the  Suiithsoniau  Institution, 
United  States,  and  by  I'rofessor  Hind,  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  arc  confirmed,  and  indeed  ein])hasised,  by 
.Majur  i'hnery,  of  the  United  States  and  Slexicau 
l!o\uul.i  i- (Jomniission.  It  will  at  once  occur  to  the 
vt'iRlei',  ihat  a  knowledge  of  tlicso  i'acts  gives  great 
aiMitiouid  \alue  to  tlie  truly  fertiU'  valh^ys  of  lied 
Iliver,  llie  Assiniboinc,  part  cf  tlu^  tiu'Appelle,  and 
imrtious  111  the  south  and  north  branch  (if  the  Saskat- 
rlii'wau.  It,  determines,  also,  the  direction  in  which 
iliorts  should  bo  made  to  iico])le  this  great  wihh.'rness, 
and  guide  the  progress  of  settlement,  in  surli  a  manner 
as  will  i-endor  the  country  available  I'^r  that  great 
dosideva.inn — a  route  acro.ss  the  continent. 

Iu  thr  laneiful  and  exaggerated  descriptions  given  by 
many,  of  the  character  of  the  western  half  of  the  cou- 
tiiieiit,  some  have  no  iloubt  been  inlluenced  by  a  desi)e 
t.i  favour  jiarticular  routes  of  travel  for  th(^  emigrants  to 
follow  ;  others,  by  a  desire  to  commend  themselves  to 
tlu'pohiieal  favour  of  those  interested  in  the  srttle- 
iiiout  and  sale  of  the  kuds  ;  but  nmch  the  gi'oatei'poi-- 
tiiu,  by  estimating  the  soil  alone,  which  is  generally 
good,  without  giving  due  weight  to  the  infre<piency 
of  rains,  or  the  absence  of  the  necessary  humidity  in 
the  atu^sphere,  to  produce  a  piolilic  vegct.-itiou.  Hut, 
In;  tlu;  ii.itive  what  it  may,  the  irifluence  has  been 
Oi|Ually  untortnnati.',  by  directing  legislation  and  the 
railitnry  o./cuii.ation  of  the  country  as  if  it  were  .su.scep- 
tihle  of  ooutinuous  .settlement  from  the  peaks  of  the 
Aileghanics  to  the  shores  of  the  r'acitic. 

Hypoilictical  geography  has  proceeded  far  enough 
in  the  United  States.  In  no  country  has  it  been 
carried  iu  such  an  ex-tent,  or  been  attended  with  mon? 
ilisastrous  conse.|uences.  This  ]ieruicious  system  was 
I'oiumeni'.  d  under  the  eminent  auspices  of  Baron  llum- 
l.iil(lt,wl,  1,  from  afcwexcnr.-ions  into  Mexico,  attem])ted 
to  figure  the  whole  Noitli  American  continent.  It  has 
liceu  followed  liy  individuals,  to  carry  out  objects  of 
tlieir  own.  In  this  way  it  has  come  to  pas.s,  that,  with 
uu  othci  ixidence  than  that  furnished  by  a  party  of 
persons  irivelliug  on  mule-bii(dc,  at  the  top  of  their 
speed,  aernss  the  continent,  the  o]>inion  of  the  coinitry 
lia.s  been  held  in  suspense  upon  tlie  proper  route  for  a 
lailway,  and  even  a  profennice  created  iu  the  public 
iiiiiul  in  favour  of  a  route  wliich  actual  survey  has 
duiuonstinlud  to  be  the  most  impracticable  of  all  the 
Mutes  b.  i,v\((>u  the  49th  and  32nd  parallels  of  latitmle. 
Ou  till'  .-une  kind  of  unsubstantial  information  maps  of 
die  whole  continent  liavo  been  produced  and^engraved 


in  the  hig!n'st  style  "fart,  and  smt  forth  to  reci.Mvc  the 
j)atriinage  of  C'l  ingress,  and  the  e.pjilan-..'  of  geographical 
societies  at  home  and  nbi'oad,  while  tl'e  siibsiantial 
(•ontributiirs  to  e.ccuiMti'  geogi\i]ihy  have  see'n  th.eir 
v,-orks  jiilfered  and  disfurted,  .and  themselves  overlookeil 
and  fiirgiitten. 

••The  plain=;  aU'i  basins,"  ^lajnr  Km  vy  s.iy.s, 
'■'which  I  I  a\c'  deseiibed  as  uccurrinij  iii  the  moun- 
tain system,  are  not  the  great  plains  of  yurth  America 
whi>  li  are  refeired  lu  o  often  in  the  ne\'  sp.ipor  litera- 
t\ire  of  the  day,  in  '  e  e.\pres.-,ions,  'News  from  the 
Plains,'  'Indian  I)i  ,      dations  on  the  Pfuus,'  '  ttc. 

Tin;  term  "  plains  is  applied  ti>  theexiiiisive  inclined 
surface  reaching  fioui  the  b.a.so  uf  the  liccky  [Mountains 
to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico  and  the  Valley  of 
the  .Mi.ssis3i))pi,  and  f  irui  a  feature  in  the  g(!ograiiiiy  of 
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their  course  to  tl:  v;\lley  of  the  ]Missi--:ippi,  scarcely 
anything  exists  desci-ving  the  name  of  vegetation.  The 
soil  is  composed  of  dl-integrated  rocks,  covered  by  ;i 
loam  an  inch  or  two  i  thickness,  which  is  cicnposcd  of 
the  exuviie  of  animals  and  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
The  growth  on  tin  in  is  principally  a  >liort  but  nutri- 
tious grass,  called  buifilo  gra.-s  {H^isUi'i  >,  <l>jd(dindes). 
A  narrow  strij)  of  niiinial   soil,  supporting  a   coarse 
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the  water-courses,  which  ai'C  themsiclves  suliiciently  few 
and  far  between.  Vv'hatovcr  may  bo  ^aid  td  the  con- 
trary, these  plains,  west  of  the  100th  meridian,  are 
wluilly  unsuscejitibic  oi'  .sustaining  an  agricul'mvil  ])opu- 
lation,  mitil  you  rc;;ch  .snilicvntly  far  south  to  encountei' 
the  I'ains  from  the  tropics. 

The  precise  limits  <jf  these  rains  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give,  but  think  th(>  Red  River  (of  Louisiana)  is, 
perhaps,  as  fiir  north  as  tlioj'^  extend.  Snuth  of  that 
river  the  plains  are  covered  with  gra--.  of  larger  and 
more  vigorous  growth.  'J'hat  wdiich  is  mn.st  widely 
s]ii'ead  over  the  fiice  (if  the  country  is  the  grama  or 
marquita  grass,  of  which  thci'e  are  many  varieties. 
This  is  inconiparaldy  the  mi>st  nutritions  grass  known. ^ 

It  is  worth  while  mentioning  hero  that  a  late  coni- 
])ctent  French  t.ra\elicr  and  naturalist — j\I.  Kcmy — 
describes  the  territory  of  Utah— the  Mormon  State — 
as  pi-e-emincntly  the  country  of  the  Eui(iia-)>a'Ni — a  tribe 
of  j)lants  so  called  from  eriuih  "  wool,"  and  iionn  \i  knee, 
the  stem  being  very  woolly  at  the  joints,  and  oi' which 
ho  coUectcil  Unless  than  eighty  dilfcrent  s]iecies  between 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Eoeky  Motintains,  .M.  Ilemy 
remarks  that  this  tribe  of  jilants,  which  is  not  met  with 
in  the  <,)ld  World,  luxuriates,  especially  between  the 
Pacific  and  the  Kocky  JMdun  tains  on  one  side,  and 
the  SOth  and  I2ud  degrees  of  latitude  on  the  other, 
embracing  Oalifnrnia,  Utah,  and  New  .^lexieo.  It 
has  a  far  more  extended  gi-owth  iu  both  North  and 
South  America,  but  nowhere  are  these  sjiecies  so 
numerous,  and  the  gi'owth  of  individuals  so  exten.sive 
and  so  characteristic,  as  iu  the  ab(jvc-nami;(i  districts. 
M.  Uemy,  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  id'utidcs  the  "  Saga- 
Ikish  "  of  the  Americans  with  the  ArUmi.-iid  Ir'alaniata 
of  botanists. - 


•  Report  on  the  t'liiled  Slates  and  Mexican  flonndai-i/  inirvet/, 
made  under  t/ie  direction  of  the  Secretary  o/'  the  liifrnor,  hy 
Willium  H.  I'hnory,  JMujur  First  Cavalry,  niul  t'aitod  .Stated  Com- 
niissioncr.     AVasliinjjtDn,  1811),  pp.  43-47. 

-  Votiaye  an  Pays  dis  JlJormon.i :  lieladon,  Geofjrapl it-,  llisfotrr 
Salurelle,  llistoire,  Tlieologie,  Maurs  el  Cuiititmes.  I'ar  Jules 
licuiy.     I'luis,  18CU. 
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UOrTES  ACROSS   THE   "  PlAIXS  "— SCEITEliY  OF  THE  AbkAHSAS 

— FouT  Smith — Bill  Spaxiaed— Taming   the   Mules — 

t^Cl'LLEVILLK  —  CHOCKTAW    InDIASS  — NATIVE   COUNCIL — 

Ball  I'layixo  among  the  Chocktaws — Chickasaws  and 
C'BEEK   Indians  —The   h^UAWNEEa  and  theiu  Chief  Te- 

CUSI-I-EH. 

"What  we  have  said 
of  tlie  iK'ciiliar  eonfor- 
luation  of  Nortli  Ame- 
rica, including  British 
America  and  theUi^ted 
States,  will  give  fur- 
ther interest  to  details 
of  trav(d  across  the 
great  American  Plains 
west  of  the  Alississippi 
to  the  southward,  where 
communication  with  the 
newly  acquired  terri- 
tory of  Xow  Mexico  is 
a  matter  of  positive  ne- 
cessity; and  we  shall 
select  as  examples  the 
account  given  of  the 
United  States  Govern- 
ment Expedition  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Pacific 
imder  Lieut.  Whipple 
in  1853,  as  related  by 
Baldwin  Mollhausen, 
topograi)hical  di'aughts- 
man  and  naturalist  to 
the  expedition,!  and 
the  account  given  of  a 
nearly  similar  journey 
(in  its  first  part)  made 
by  Julius  Froebel.- 

Mollhausen's  route 
lay  along  the  Ar- 
kansas, and  thence,  by 
Canailiaii  River,  across 
the  southerly  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte,  the 
Sierra  ^Nladre,  and  the 
Rio  Colorado,  and 
thence,  by  the  territory 
of  the  Pah-utahs,  to 
Pueblo  do  I.os  Angeles 
on  the  Pacific.  Frou- 
bel's  journey  also  lay  at 
first  along  the  Arkansas 
River,  and  thence  by 
the  Ciniaron  instead  of 
the  Canadian  branch, 
but  by  the  same  pass  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains, 
thence  along  the  edge  of  the  plateau  on  the  eastern ! 

'  Diary  of  a  Journey  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Coasts  of  the 
Pacific  with  a    United  State*   Ooveniment  Expedition,     By  ! 
Baldwin  Mulllinusen,  topograpliical  draughtsman  and  naturalist  * 
to  the  expedition,  translated  by  Mrs.  I'erey  Sinnet. 

"  Seven  Years'  Travel  in  Central  America,  Northern  Mexico,  ! 
and  the  Far  West  of  the  United  States.    By  Julius  Froebel. 
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side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  down  the  valley  of  the 
same. great  river  to  El  Paso,  and  thence  to  thv 
Mexican  province  of  Chihuahua.  Froebel  also,  «n 
another  i  iccnsion,  travelled  from  El  Paso  on  the  Eio 
Grande  to  Suuta  Cruz  in  New  Mexico,  and  by  thi' 
Gila  River  to  the  Colorado,  and  tlienccto  Los  Angeles, 

the  terminating  point 
on  the  Pacific  of  MoU- 
hausen's  expedition,  of 
Froebel's  andof  Remy's 
travels  in  the  territorv 
of  the  Mormons — Utah 
— and  whence  it  is 
reached  by  a  more 
northerly  route.  Thew- 
is  steam  coinmunicatioii 
lietween  Los  Angeles, 
Monterey,  and  Sua 
Francisco  ;  and  tlie 
place  seems  destined, 
from  its  relations  to 
Texas,  Mexico,  New- 
Mexico,  Utah  (tie 
country  of  the  Mor- 
mons), and  New  Cali- 
fornia, with  Califoruiii 
and  the  Pacific,  to  be- 
come one  of  import- 
ance. 

M.  Mollhausen  left 
Cincinnati,  so  cele- 
brated for  its  pork,  on 
the  Ohio,  by  steam- 
boat, on  the  4th  of 
June,  1853;  and  he 
descended  that  rivei' 
beyond  its  junction  with 
the  Mississippi,  to  tlie 
Ai'kansas,  and  thence 
up  that  river  to  Fort 
Smith,  where  he  joined 
the  other  members  of 
the  expedition.  Our 
traveller  thus  describes 
his  impressions  on  first 
advancing  into  the  Far 
West,  but  this,  it  mi:st 
be  remembered,  i- 
where  nature  is  still 
luxuriant,  and  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Arkansas, 
and  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, as  far  as  vegeta- 
tion is  concerned,  still 
as  one. 

The  banks  from  the 
mouth  to  Little  Rock, 
the  capital  of  the  State 
which  derives  its  naiae 
from  the  river,  have 
the  same  imposing  cha- 
racter. Throughout  this  extent  of  about  320  miles, 
the  primeval  forest  may  be  seen  in  all  its  gi-andeur 
and  glory.  For  thousands  of  years  has  this  magnifi- 
cent work  of  tlie  Creator  stood  there  untouched  in  its 
sublime  repose, — what  pen  could  describe  it,  or  number 
the  myriad  s])ecies  of  grasses,  herbs,  shrubs,  and  parasi- 
tical plaints,  whose  gorgeous  blossoms  delight  the  eye? 
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Who  could  even  mime  all  the  kiu'ls  of  trees,  the  various 
families  tif  wiiich  arc  here  crow  tied  tugothcr,  and  whcoi? 
foliage,  varying  from  the  lightest  to  tlie  darkest  shadi- 
of  gn^en,  ei'riches  the  landscape  with  a  superb  and 
complete  scale  of  colour  ? 

Ancient  gray  inossy  trunks,  .^f  perha[is  a  thousand 
years  old,  still  raise  tlieir  leafy  crowns  higli  above  the 
impenetralde  underwood,  as  proud  in  tlu'ir  fresh  and 
2  outhful  veidure  as  the  slender  descendants  that  have 
but  lately  sprouted  forth  from  their  seeds,  but  have 
alrejuly  attained  to  considerable  height. 

The  first  settlers  have  shrunk  from  this  impenetrable 
wil'leruess,  and  avoided  these  thickly  wooded  and 
mart,]<y  ■  .ounds  swarming  with  animal  life;  very 
seldr>m  does  the  appearance  of  even  a  small  clearing 
betray  the  ])resenco  or  neighbourhood  of  man. 

The  stag  stands  gaz.ug  wonderingly,  and  without 
attempting  to  fly,  at  tlie  great  disturber  of  th?  ])lace  as 
it  goes  foaming  by — the  parrot  climbs  chattering  Ib^n 
bough  to  bough,  the  turksy  lifts  its  blue  head  up 
through  the  leaves,  to  get  a  lictter  view  of  tlie  new 
spectacle,  juid  the  black  bear  lying  cooluig  his  sides  in 
the  water,  raars  on  his  hind  legs,  and  locks  mistrust- 
fully at  the  swimming  monster  and  the  long  wreath  of 
smoke  it  leaves  behind.  The  high  swell  of  the  water, 
however,  soon  reaches  him  and  disturbs  his  medita- 
tions, and  he  shakes  his  rough  hide  and  goes  off 
grumbling  into  the  thicket. 

The  first  settles  '^f  the  West  felt  themselves  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  dread  magnificence  of  nature  here 
behind  then',  and  lay  the  foundations  of  their  new 
liome  beyond  the  forest,  where  the  rocks  announce  a 
gentle  rising  "f  the  ground.  There  they  felled  the 
trees — there  o])ened  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  com- 
pelled the  luxuriant  vegetative  power  of  the  soil,  which 
hitherto  had  followed  what  may  be  called  its  own 
caprices,  to  employ  itself  in  bringuig  Ijrth  sucli  ])ro- 
(luctions  as  the  wants  of  its  lu^w  masters  I'equired — 
and  there  they  afterwards  blasted  and  chiselled  the 
rocks  to  build  their  government  house,  when  the  ter- 
ritory of  Arkansas,  favoured  by  nature  nnd  circum- 
stances, had  attained  to  a  sufficient  amouu '.  of  pojjula- 
tio/i  and  prosperity  to  be  received  as  a  Htato  into  the 
Union. 

Little  Eock,  it  is  to  bo  observed,  is  indebted  for  no 
small  part  of  its  rapid  rise  to  the  hot  sulphureous 
springs  that  have  been  discovered  a  little  way  south  of 
it,  and  concerning  the  almost  fabulous  curative  powers 
of  wliich  the  most  extravagantly  exaggerated  accounts 
found  their  way  into  the  newspapers. 

Fm"ther  up  the  stream  apjjcar  the  Bet!  Rocks,  a 
range  of  precipitous  wall-like  clifis,  whose  rents  antl 
cliasnis  have  served,  perhpps  for  thousands  of  years,  as 
the  resort  of  the  enormous  swarn-.s  of  wild  bees,  which 
liave  given  a  name  to  the  whi)le  range.  A  few  miles 
beyond  the  Bee  Rocks,  tl.e  valley  of  the  Arkansas 
opens  and  displays  the  blooming  prosperotis  town  of 
Van  Buren,  surprising  you  as  much  by  its  plea.sant 
appeaiunce,  as  by  the  solitude  of  the  wild  region  iii 
which  it  lies. 

lour  miles  above  Van  Buren,  and  near  the  little 
town  of  Ft)rt  Smith  on  the  right  bank,  the  rivei-  piiflses 
from  the  tuiritory  of  the  United  States,  antl  enters 
that  of  the  Indians.  The  actual  fort,  untler  whttse 
protection  the  town  lies,  is  wif'in  the  limits  of  the 
Choctaw  Indian  tciritory.  Tmniediately  above  this 
fort,  the  Poteau  river  falls  into  the  Arkansas,  and  not 
only  gives  the  b<;c\,I  'ment  on  cxtromuly  pretty  aaijecl. 


but  also,  since  the  foi't  lies  at  the  eastern  angle  which 
the  Poteau  forms  with  the  main  stream,  <an  extremely 
atlvantageous  position.    (See  p.  168.1) 

Fort  Smith,  like  every  other  town  in  America,  had 
begun  to  think  of  establishing  railroad  communications 
before  it  had  well  come  inco  existence.  Previous  to 
starting,  the  members  of  the  expedition  accustomed 
the'uselves  to  a  cr.mp  life  by  bivouacking  in  a  foi'est- 
clearing  not  far  from  the  town.  They  also  had  tlu^ 
pleasure  of  making  actpiaintance  with  one  another, 
the  ])arty  consisting,  with  nulitary  escort,  of  above 
seventy  persons.  The  character  of  some  may  be  Judged 
of  by  the  following  : — 

One  day  tht're  lay  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
tents,  two  men  stretchetl  out  beneath  ii  sassafras  bush, 
who  were  carrying  on  a  very  animated  conversation, 
ami  apparently  not  at  all  incomiuoded  by  tin;  heat  of 
the  sun.  The  peculiar  cut  of  their  features,  their  dark 
skins,  the  lank  hair  falling  on  their  shouhijrs,  and 
their  expressive  gestures,  woulil  have  stamp„il  them  as 
Indians,  ^ad  not  their  tluck  rough  beards  atFonled 
them  .some  a[)parent  claim  to  a  European  dest;ent. 
They  were  very  carelessly  dressed  iu  a  garment  of 
roiigh  red  flannel  coufineii  by  a  bi-oad  leathern  girdle, 
which  served  at  the  same  time  to  hold  the  knives  and 
pistols,  which  their  owners  evidently  took  great  paius 
to  preserve  from  rust.  Tnty  had  only  be(  n  engaged 
to  accompany  the  expetlition  a  few  hours  before  ;  aud 
after  .x  few  glances  hail  convinced  them  that  there  was 
nmcb  resemblance  iu  thtur  origin  and  circutnstiino".-', 
they  had  made  acquaintance,  and  at  the  time  I  speak 
of  seemed  about  to  enter  on  some  reciprocal  con- 
fidences. "  IMy  name's  Bill,"  began  one  t)f  thorn — a 
gloomj'  looking  man,  with  a  tleep  scar  in  his  forehead, 
of  low  stature  and  very  thick  set,  and  giving  evidence 
in  the  Vreadth  of  his  shoulders  of  gigantic  strength — 
"  my  name's  Bill,  but  they  mostly  call  me  Bill  S]iaiiiaril, 
beca;isi;  my  fathei*  came  from  Spain,  over  the  great 
water.  Wy  mother  was  a  Cherokee  woman,  and  1  am, 
as  far  as  I  know,  her  only  stm.  I  don't  know  how  nor 
where  my  father  and  mother  died,  but  I  gi'cw  '.p  in 
the  wigwams  of  the  CherokeeS,  and  I  managed  wl.eu  I 
was  quite  young  to  earn  enough  among  the  whites  to 
buy  myself  a  i)air  of  pistols,  anil  powder  a.id  ball.  At 
first  I  used  to  anmse  luyself  with  the  soand  of  them, 
but  afterwai'ds  1  thought  it  better  fun  to  shoot  tlu' 
cattle  belonging  to  the  jtal)  faces,  and  bring  homo  tiie 
tongues  aud  as  much  m';al,  as  T  could  carry  to  my  people. 
The  settlers  used  to  call  mo  a  thief,  but  I  didn't  tidnlc 
80.  I'm  half  nil  Indian,  and  have  been  always  among 
Indians.  I've  stolen  many  a  horse  and  been  proud  of  it, 
but  I  never  took  anything  from  my  friendsand  brothers." 

After  a  short  j)au8e.  Bill  resuned.  "TlK're  wm  h 
great  villain  down  thei-e  among  my  people  ;  ho  used  to 
steal  from  his  friends  antl  from  his  (.""n  brother,  and 
then  he  always  said  Bill  Spaniard,  the  light  Cherokee, 
had  dtmt!  it.  He  was  a  liar,  ami  I  showed  them  tliiit 
he  was,  and  hev,'a)ited  to  stop  my  mouth,  ami  swore  ho 
would  be  the  death  ttf  rao.  lie  used  to  follow  mi-  widt 
his  double  barrelletl  gun  loadtid — I've  counted  the  bu.- 
lots  he  put  in  ;  and  one  day  he  met  me  on  the  nther 
side  of  the  Arkansas,  and  c-alled  mo  a  retl-sk innejl 
riuseal,  and  pointed  his  gun  at  me;  but  my   hami'« 

1  8ec  aUo  Miip,  \).  11)3.  We  a^o  linppy  to  luivoltlii  our  iiowcr 
to  Rliili-  timt  till!  libumlity  of  tliu  iiroprictorg  of  "All  Hound  llio 
World "  liiw  )iruv  It'll  tijat.  uinjii,  oupcciutly  onpravcd  I'nr  tliit 
piililit'iitinn,  will  in  t.tturo  arooinjmn,^  t'vpry  nnrnitive  of  exiilnm- 
tioii,  truvtti,  or  udveuliu'i',  when  iuuli  is  rcccasury. 
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pr.'tty  quick  and  my  eye  quickor,  and  I  hit  him  witli 
1. 110  of  thoso  little  pistols  jiist  butwc-cii  the  eyes.  It 
wasn't  for  nothing  I  had  bought  pistols  and  learnod  the 
usf  of  tliL'iii.  My  enemy  lay  at  my  feet."  He  -was 
silent  again,  but  ho  snapjied  his  jiistols  in  a  sort  of 
caressing  manner,  and  stuck  tli(>ni  again  into  his  licit, 
tlicu  pulled  a   roll  of  bLick   to'  icco  out  of  his  pocket 


curiously  with  iJK'ir  black  i  yes  at  the  passing  waiulerei-. 
The  school  is  suii|)orted  by  the  American  goveniment, 
and  Viiider  the  guidance  of  a  married -Methodist  preacher. 
On  an  average  abo'it  fifty  of  tlu^  young  Choctaws  aro 
rccei\ing  ti'eir  education  her  ■,  and  a  similar  institution 
for  girls  \\as  a.  few  years  ago  established  nearer  to  the 
Agency,  and  is  now  ap]p:.''ciitly  very  prosperous,  and 


cut  olFa  piece,  jiiished  it  hetween  his  white  teeth,  ami  1  producing  good  fruit.  The  \\.iy  from  the  Mission  to 
went  on,  "  A  relation  of  my  enemy  accused  me  of  the  Agency  k'ads  along  the  side  of  a  .spacious  prairie, 
murder,  and  I  was  .^ent  to  prison,  and  there  I  was  j  so^'ietiines  cro.ssing  parts  of  the  gras.sy  plain,  sometimes 
l^c^it  fia-sixyears;  but  then  my  accu.ser  died  and  I  was  |  cutting  olf  small  tracts  of  light  wood,  and  at  last,  when 
set  free.  I  shall  get  out  of  this  eountrv,  for  I  hate  all  '  near  the  Agency,  turning  into  tlu^  dei'p  forest,  when 
the  people  here,  and  go  to  (California  ai.d  dig  for  gold.  '  after  jiroceeding  for  a  short  distance  you  come  again 
lean  work  well,  and  I  shall  get  rich."  |  upon  fields  of  niaiz"  and  wheat,  and  log-house.-,  sur- 

"  Bill,"  replied  his  comj)anion,  a  half-Indian  like  i  rounded  bytioiirishingyoung  fruit  trees, which  annor.nco 
himself,  and  no  less  strong  a  fellow,  ■'you  must  mind  i  the  eommencement  of  the  ri-ing  Indian  town, 
and  keep  out  of  harm's  way.  I'm  going  to  Calitoniia,  !  The  town  it.sclf  consists  of  a  kind  of  broad  sti'eet, 
too,  ahmg  with  this  party.  I  aint  comfortable  here.  |  formed  of  log-houses  and  gardens,  and  docs  not  dilfcr 
People  say  I  have  stabbed  a  white  man  and  a  Choctaw  ]  lauch  iu  a]ipe,u'ancefrom  many  other  thriving  villages ; 
Indian,  and  I  don't  like  such  talk."  .  Iniiiuas.    Negroes,    and    E\i;-o|)eans   are   seen    naiving 

"You're  a  great  viUain,  you  are,"  said  Bill,  "ami  [  about — domestic  animals  of  all  sorts  enliven  the  fanii- 
they'l)  hang  you  yet — but  theri>  come  our  mule:!,  we  '  yards,  gardens,  and  streets  ;  tlie  .sound  of  the  thicshing 
must  go  to  work."  At  these  words  both  ro-.e  and  went  i  machine  is  heai'd,  .and  the  regular  fall  of  the  smith's 
otf  ill  the  direction  where  a  louil  trampling  aniumnced  hammer  upon  the  anvil,  and  in  general  there  is  an 
tlie  apjiroiich  of  the  still  wild  mules,  in  taming  and  '  ai)pearance  of  lively  industry  about  the  place,  called  by 
breaking  which  the  two  half-breeds  were  to  show  their  the  Indians  Hei-to-tc-wei ,  but  l>y  the  American  popii- 
strt'igtii  and  .skill.  ]  lation  Scullcville,  or  siin]il\'  the  "Agency." 

tine  of  the  most  diitlcult  ta-sks  in  the  preparations  '  -  Thi'  nation  of  the  t'iioclaws  is  stated  by  Catlin  at 
for  a, jouniey  through  these  steppes  is  the  breaking  and  i  22,00(i,  who  now  ■.^ccuuv  the  territory  southward  of 
shoeing  these  ai  'uials,  whose  strength  nud  ]iower  of  i  the  Arkansas  ami  Caiu.iliaa  rivers — bordering  to  th'- 
enduring  fatigue,  even  under  a  scarcity  of  food  and  ;  east,  on  the  state  o!'  Arkansas,  to  the  soutii  on  the 
water,  is  incompar.ably  greater  than  that  of  the  horse,  i  territory  of  the  Cliickasaws,  and  to  tlio  west  mi  that  of 


]\[exii'ans  a'.d  Indians  drag  the  reluctant  animals  with 
th)  lass.-  iinder  a  sort  of  scalfolt'ing,  with  four  upright 
1  jsts.  'I'lie  ,'inimiil  is  then  lif'ed,  b_  means  of  cleverly 
oou  rived  tackle,  about  three  leet  from  the  ground,  its 
legs  are  iittachoil  by  leathern  thongs  to  each  of  tlw 
fo'ir   ousts,   and    before  it   ciii    look   round  or   ''uess 


the  Creeks.  The  northern  neighbours  of  the  Choctaws 
aro  the  Cherokees,  who  stand  at  aliout  the  .same  grade 
of  civilisation,  and  dill'er  bi'  little  from  thorn.  TIio 
dillerences  that  exist  arc  .'uieHy  to  be  found  in  some, 
ancient  eu.stonis  and  tradiiiuiis,  which  appear  to  dr])eud 
upon   their  origin.       iiefore  tiieir   settlement  o,i   the 


what  is  going  to  be  done,  four  smiths  standing  ready  Arkansas,  the  Choetaw.s  occupied  the  rich  htinting 
with  iron  ami  tongs  havi'  eomph^tod  a  work  which  ;  grounds  of  the  States  of  Alaliama  and  ^Mississippi, 
even  with  a  (ptiet  lior;'^.^isnally  tukes  ten  times  as  i  which  they  sohl  to  the  Uniud  States,  agreeing  that 
long.  As  soon  as  th6  .siiocs  are  in  their  places,  the  |  the  payment  should  be  made  I'V  regular  instalmcnls  in 
frightened  creature  is  delivered  ovei  to  the  waggon-  I  the  course  of  twenty  years.  This  tciiii  is  now  nearly 
driver,  the  exhortations  to  obedience  are  repeated  with  1  ex))ired,  and  ao.-.t  of  the  mom  y  has  lound  its  way  lack 
illustrative  remarks,  with  the  wliip  and  lasso,  until  his  I  into  the  hands  of  the  whites,  having  done  the  Indians 
tits  of  rage  become  less  frequent,  and  ho  is  declared  tit  {  little  good  by  tlii.i  way.  If  \m!  compare  the  current 
for  .service.  '  tr.aditions  still  to  oo  found  in    these  regions  with  one 

On  the  15tli  of  July,  18,');5,  the  expedition  lel'o  the  j  another,  we  shall  easily  conn-  to  the  conclusion  that 
camp  at  Fuvt  Smith,  crossing  the  I'oteati  and  following  |  liiis  tribe  must  at  one  time  li.i\o  lived  in  the  11  icky 
the  marshy  bottomlands  on  the  sharp  angle  I'orincd  by  i  Mountains,  to  the  norlh-west  ii\'  its  present  ten  iioi-y, 
the  Arkansas  anil  the  last  ;iientioi!"i|  tributary.  I'assing  ;  as  neighbiuu's  of  the  Flat  Head  and  <-'hinook  Indian  . 
a  solitary  hill  where  the  copperdiead  snake,  rolled  up  1  These  aie  the  only  tribes  who  ilisligure  the  natural 
in  a  hall,  watched  tin  ii'  passage,  stretching  out  his  head  !  form  of  the  skull,  by  squeezing  the  heads  of  the  new- 
«s  if  preparing  for  a  sjiring,  they  reached  a  fort  iianicil  |  Ijorn  infants  between  boards  :  and  old  Ciioctaws  state 


after  its  foiinder,  tli'j  Ameiiean  (lemu'id  Kotl'ee.  It  is 
beautifully  situatrd.  on  a  hill  about  eighty  feet  high, 
that  rises  abruptly  from  the  waters  of  llu^  Ark.iusas, 
and  on  the  land-sid(!  slopes  gi'iilly  down  ;  and  the 
white  building  gleams  out  jjleasantly  from  tho  dark 
cedars.  Alter  the  building  of  Fort  Smith,  however. 
Fort  Kod'eo  lost  its  garriNon,  anil  was,  twelve  yearn 
ago,  transforiiud  into  a  missionary  sclKiol-hou>e,  and 
the  buildings  erccteil  fm-  a  warlike  purpose  havi  since 
tlicii  been  turned  to  ai'coimt  fu'  peaceful  i  nds  Well- 
cultivated  ficids  of  inai/.e  and  wheat  lie  close  roui  d  ti'i> 
gunlens,  in  which  negro  slaves  are  sometimes  diligently 
at  Work  and  .sometimes  loilering  leisurely  nboiii;  ;  while 
groups    of  dark-coloured   children  at   play    peep  out 


that  they  liave  heard  from  their  forefathers  of  tho 
former  prevali'iici'  of  this  custom  among  them.  This 
is  conlirnied  Iv  the  tradition  of  their  great  migr.iliou, 
which  as  rd.ati.'d  by  an  Indian  runs  thus  ;  - 

"  .Many  winters  ago,  the  (.'lioclaws  lived  far  away 
towards  sunset,  behind  the  great  tlowing  water  (west- 
ward of  (ho  Missouri),  they  HmmI  behind  the  mountains 
with  snow  (the  iCocky  .Mountains).  They  then  began 
to  wamh'r,  and  (hey  pas-cd  many  winters  and  many 
summers  in  wanderiii;;.  A  great  medicine  man  was 
their  eliief ;  lit;  led  them  the  whole  way.  and  he 
went  always  lirst,  carrying  a  long  red  pole  in  his 
haiul. 

"He   walked  always    foremost,   and    wlierevei-  In- 
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struck  the  rod  pole  into  tlif  gi'oiiiid,  they  pitched  their 
Ciimp  ;  every  moniiiit!;  the}'  noticed  that  the  red  pole 
"Nvas  inclined  towards  sunrise,  an<l  the  medicine  man 
(k'cliired  this  .signified  that  they  were  to  go  on  till  it 
rcni;iined  standing  upright,  hy  which  they  wouM  know 
that  tiiere  was  the  place  that  the  Gre;it  Spirit  had 
destined  for  their  home.  They  wandered  on  and  on 
foi'  a  long  while,  until  at  last,  at  a  place  called 
Nah-ne-iva-gc  (precipitous  hill),  the  pole  remained 
jiorpendicular.  They  then  established  thi^mselves  on 
the  spot,  and  made  a  cam]i  a  mile  long  and  a  mile 
lu'oad ;  and  the  men  lay  down  around  it,  and  the 
women  and  children  in  the  midst  ;  and  Nali-nc-iva-t/e 
is  still  regar<le(l  as  the  centre  of  thi;  C'hoctaw  nation." 

Christianity  has  found  its  way  to  these  people, 
but  still  many  of  them  rem.iin  attached  to  the  faith 
of  their  father.s,  which  jjromiscs  them  the  continued 
existence  of  their  snuls  after  death,  and  is  in  its  Tuain 
piiinti  nearly  the  sai  lo  as  that  of  the  Northern  Indian 
I'.'U'es. 

Tla^  deceased  Indian  ha.s,  according  to  them,  a  long 
JdUrney  to  take  towai'ds  the  West,  until  he  comes  to  a 
(le(;p  rushing  iver,  which  separates  him  from  the 
happy  liunling  ground.;.  The  tw(i  shores  ui'  this  river 
are  connected  by  .'i  long  |pine  trunk,  stripjicd  nf  bark 
;;nd  polished,  which  nuist  be  used  aa  a  bridge.  The 
good  man  passes  with  a  firm  and  secure  .stej)  across  this 
slippi'ry  bridge,  I'eaches  the  hai)i)y  hunting  grouud.s, 
and  enters  on  the  ])Osst'ssion  of  I'ternal  youth  and 
strength.  Ills  sky  is  always  clear,  ,1  c<i(j1  l>reeze  is 
pet'[ietually  blo\ving  i'nv  him,  and  he  passes  his  time  in 
sailing,  hunting,  dancing,  and  boundless  felicity.  The 
bad  man,  when  he  steps  upon  the  bridge,  sees  the  two 
ov(a'hanging  shores  totter,  he  attempts  to  escape,  and 
falls  into  (he  abyss  below,  where  the  watei'  is  rushing 
with  the  sound  ot'  thunder  over  roeks,  u  here  the  air  is 
Jioisoiird  by  the  exliiilations  from  <lead  fish  and  other 
animal  bodies  ;  and  the  water,  wliirling  round  and 
round,  brings  him  always  back  to  the  same  point, 
where  all  the  trees  are  withered  :  where  it  s-vainis 
w  itli  lizards,  snakes,  and  toad**  ,  wluirc  the  dead  are 
Iiungry  and  have  nothing  to  eat ;  where  th  j  living  lead 
a  diseased  life  and  cannot  die.  The  shores  are  eoveri'd 
with  thousands  of  these  unhappy  beings,  v^-ho  clind)  up 
to  get  a  glance-  into  ilie  happy  huuti'ig  grounds,  wliii  b 
they  can  ni'ver  enter. 

Tlu're  is  among  the  Ohoctaws  a  tribe  called  (lie 
Crawfish  Uaml,  of  whom  tln'  folio ,viug  strangi' history 
\.i  toiil  :  — 

''  They  lived  formerly  in  a  great  cavern,  where  for 
miles  and  miles  re.nnd  there  was  no  light.  They  usecl 
to  ci'awl  oi't  to  the  daylight  thnngli  a  nnirsh,  and 
return  in  the  .'mo  way.  Tlu'y  looked  like  erawlish, 
went,    ou    hands    and   feet,    did   not  uiidi'rst.Uid    rno 


their  own  tribe  ;  but  many  of  them,  after  all,  went 
back  to  burrow  in  the  earth,  and  are  still  living  in  the 
great  dark  cave." 

Wc  will  now  turn  to  the  Council  of  more  civilised 
Indians,  and  admire  the  eloquen  -e  displayed  in  it. 

At  the  western  end  of  Sculle^■ille  lies  a  small  ware- 
house (with  a  somewhat  raised  corridor),  which  is  the 
rostrum  of  the  Choctaw  orator,  and  the  open  sky  the 
ceiling  of  his  hall.  "  The  Indian  orator,"  I  was  told, 
"  finds  his  speech  flow  freely  when  his  eye  falls  on  the 
swallow  .shooting  through  the  air  ;  when  he  sees  before 
him  the  trec^  with  its  beautiful  green  leaves,  his  words 
grow  together  like  the  fresh  leaves,  and  form  one 
whole,  for  there  are  many  leaves  on  one  branch,  and 
many  branches  on  one  tree ;  the  tn-e  throws  a  shade 
so  that  m.'iny  n'en  can  stand  in  it,  and  his  speech  falls 
like  a  shade  u])on  the  hearers,  and  every  one  says  the; 
spei'ch  is  good.  The  wild  bee  goes  murmuring  pixst 
with  her  honey,  and  the  speaker  takes  the  honey  and 
mingles  it  with  his  words.  Honey  is  sweet ;  the  lie<l- 
skin  likes  to  eat  it ;  and  the  hcai'era  of  his  words  suck 
them  in  like  honey,  and  every  one  can  understand  the 
words,  and  listen  to  them  shar[)-eyed  and  motionless, 
like  the  antelope  in  the  prairies  and  the  stag  iu  tlio 
thicket." 

Oi»  a  magnificent  summer  evening,  the  whole  mascu- 
line poj)ulation  of  ISculleville  was  assembled  before 
this  rostrum,  and  of  the  camj)  of  Lieutenant  Whipple 
ver}'  i'uw  were  wanting.  The  Indians  had  mostly 
brought  their  .vives  with  them,  b>it  the  ladies  were 
too  modest  to  approach  the  Council,  and  remaincfl  at  a 
distance  ;  for  although  the  wives  of  the  Choctawshave 
now  assumed  something  like  their  rightful  place,  and 
are  no  longer  slaves  to  their  husbands,  as  among  most 
iuici\ilised  nations,  they  are  themselves  reasonable 
enough  to  see  that  the  interference  of  a  single  wonuvn 
in  political  .illiiirs  would  sometimes  do  more  harm  than 
the  men  of  the  whole  tribe  eoidd  make  good  again.  It 
will  probid)ly  be  a  long  finii'  before  the  eniancipation 
of  the  se.\  i.s  to  be  hidketl  for  amongst  the  Cboetaw.s. 

The  first  orator  who  presented  himself,  though  a 
groat  chief,  was  no  painted  and  plumed  warrior.  He 
wore  a  cotton  huniing  shirt  of  rather  fantastic  cut,  a 
''lown  low-crowmd  hat  shadeil  his  copjier-eoloui'eil 
pliysiognomy,  he  looked  dusty,  as  if  from  a  long  ride, 
and  his  hur.se,  still  sadiUed  and  bi'idled,  stood  a  little 
way  off. 

From  his  first  word  the  most  breathless  stillness 
reigned,  and  every  one  listened  with  ju'ofouml  atten- 
tion, even  those  among  his  auditors  who  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  linguage  in  which  he  spoke.  lie  Ind 
no  time  '.'■■i  jiieparation,  but  ho  knew  what  he  vished 
to  say;  there  were  no  thentrieal  gestures,  or  attempts 


LO  e.\eito  the  passions  of  his  iiearers,  b\it  merely  1  light 
another,  and  were  very  shy  and  fbnrful.  Thi  Choetaws  I  movement  of  the  hand  occasionally  accom]ianyii.'g  tin- 
vjitched   lor  them   a  long  time,  to  try  und  speak  to  I  most  emphatio  words,  which  although  utter'd  iu  leop 
them,    but   the\     would    not    spemc    to    anyone,    and  1  gultur.d   tones,  were    distinctly    audible  te   the  li.est 
mni'sh.     At  last  the  Choctaw.'  [  d'    'ir.t  of  the  assembly.       He    spoke   with  ease  an;' 
If  their   retreat  to  it,  and  then    frondou  ,  and  was  interrupted  neither  by  applause  nor 


vanished  again  iiiio  th 
found   means   lo  cut   1 

they  eseajM  d  to  a  noighbonring  rock,  and  disappeared 
someimw  in  its  crovic<'.-i.  The  Choeiaws  then  brought 
fire  to  tlie  ontranco  of  the  cavern,  laid  grass  and  green 
boughs  upon  it,  und  drove  in  thi^  thick  smoke,  by 
wbielMueans  Ihoy  at  lengdi  drove  out  these  e:ilini(>ii 
lo  the  liiilii  of  day.  bui  Ircateil  them  kindly,  liiiigbt 
them  tospejikand  to  widk  upon  two  feel,  instead  of  on 
all-fonis,  cut  thiar  long  nails,  plucked  the  hair  I'lom 
their  bodies,  and  afterwaids  incorporated  them  with 


CvUilrat.ietion  ;  oidy  a  mianinious  llau!  followed  on 
la-itain  (picstions  that  he  asked,  and  when  he  hail 
emied  there  was  a  short  murnnir  of  remarks  among  his 
auditory,  and  then  another  orator  took  his  place. 

'I'll.)  ipn'sli(]nH  in  diseiission  were,  lirsl,  a  pro|'  .-inl 
lor  running  the  railroad  across  a  part  of  the  Choi'taw 
l/und,  lo  whi(tli  it  is  probabh^  that  tlie  eirenmstuni  e 
of  our  party  being  encamped  on  the  spot  hail  givi'U 
riie  ;  und,  secondly,  a  change  in  the  form  of  govern- 
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niuiit,  ns  it  had  bofn  proposed  that  tlio  power  now 
distributed  among  several  chiefs  slioiild  bo  delegated 
to  Olio. 

Tlic  judicial  business  is  conducted  in  tlie  same 
ruaiiuer;  and  the  Choctaws  are  strict  and  iullexil)lo  in 
the  adiiiinistiutic:  of  justice.  The  punishineiit  of 
death  is  anuctimes  inflicted,  in  which  case  the  delin- 
quent is  seated  opposite  his  judge,  cross-legged  on  tlic 
Siiiue  blanket,  and  when  he  is  condemned  receives  his 
death  by  a  bullet  on  the  sp(>t. 

The  sitting  on  the  present  occasion  was  prolonged 
to  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  om;  speaki'r  following 
aiiotlier  without  any  interruption,  and  the  same  at- 
tention being  jiaid  to  the  last  as  to  the  first  ;  evi'ii 
those  who  did  not  understand  a  word  w-re  not  'ired, 
and  the  effect  of  mere  tone  and  gcstiue  upon  them 
w;is  such,  that  an  Aiiicricaii  exclaimed,  "  I  used 
to  think  English  was  the  finest  language  in  the 
world,  but  now  I  doubt  whether  ( 'hoctaw  does  not 
equal  it." 

Some  of  the  larger  of  the  prairies,  which  lie  apart 
from  others,  are  often  made  the  place  of  rendezvous 
for  thousands  of  Indians,  who  come  together  to  carry 
on  tlieir  ancient  games,  which  are  coeval  with  the 
existence  of  their  tiilu.'s,  and  which  will  only  be  for- 
gotten when  they  perish.  No  matter  how  far  they 
may  have  advanced  in  civilisation,  the  Indian  gentle- 
man educated  in  the  Eastern  .States  is  as  ready  as  the 
.still  wild  hunter  of  the  same  tribe  to  throw  aside  all 
tiio  troublesome  n^straints  of  clothing,  and,  |i.iinted 
from  head  to  foot  in  the  fashion  of  the  "  good  old 
times,"  to  enter  the  lists  with  unrestrained  eagerness 
for  a  grand  national  game  of  ball. 

This  ball  or  ring  playing  is  ]iractiscil  more  or  less 
among  ,ill  the  North  American  Indians,  and  even 
among  the  lately  discovered  -Mohawe  and  J'ah-Utah 
Indians,  on  the  Groat  Colorado  river,  it  is  eipially  in 
favour.  The  ball-playing  of  the  Chocktaws,  (Jhieka- 
saws,  Creeks,  and  Oherokees,  is,  however,  earied  on 
with  .such  grand  formalities,  and  has  such  a  great 
charm  or  "Medicine"  ascribed  to  it,  that  it  deserves 
more  particular  mentiim. 

The  first  occasion  for  a  festival  of  this  kind  is 
generally  given  by  a  challenge  between  two  men  who 
have  gaiiie<l  a  high  leputation  as  ball-players,  '''he 
flay  i.s  then  (i.\ed  for  the  contest,  and  both  parties  send 
out  their  recruiting  otlicers,  painted  cavaliers  a /med 
w  th  an  ornamental  ball-sticN,  and  tliemsehes  fantas- 
tically decorated.  They  rido  on  from  settlement  to 
settlemont,  and  from  house  to  house,  through  the  whole 
tribe,  announcing  to  every  man  the  names  of  the 
cliamiiions  and  the  appointed  di.y,  ns  well  as  the  spot, 
where  the  contest  is  to  take  plaio.  and  calling  on  him 
to  join  the  side  of  tlie  |ilayer  liy  w'om  they  are  sent. 
A.sseiit  i.t  signilied  by  ii  simple  touch  of  the  decorated 
ball-stick,  after  which  the  word  is',  ii  levoeiilily  jiledged. 
iSinco  each  cluunjiioii  brings  into  the  field  as  many  men 
as  he  ean  get  together,  lialf  the  nation  is  s<inietimes 
a.ssemliled,  some  to  take  jiart  in  tl:e  game,  others,  and 
c-'ipecially  tlie  women,  to  bet.  The  two  parties  pitch 
tlieir  tents  opposite  one  another,  on  tl.i'  two  sides  of  a 
prairie  adapted  to  the  purpose;  and  tlie  pre|iaratioii 
tlicn  goes  on.  The  middle  ot  i  lie  ground  between  the 
two  camps  is  measured  anil  miirki'd,  and  »'.'")ll  paces 
hack  fidin  it,  each  parly  drives  l,wo  poles  into  the 
gi'i'und,  si.\  feet  from  one  another,  and  then  conneels 
tlieiu  liy  a  oro.sg  polo  sixteen  feet  long,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  gate  J    the  two  gates  being    placed    exactly 


opposite  to  one  anotlier.  Four  impartial  old  men  arc 
commissioned  to  watch  the  accuracy  of  the  measure- 
ments, and  they  have  subsccpiently  to  act  as  unipire.s. 
Scarcely  has  tlie  middle  line  been  drawn,  before  an 
eager  throng  ruslies  from  cither  camp,  to  choose  their 
respective  antagoiiLsts,  .and  begin  to  bet  across  the  line, 
every  one  being  quite  sure  of  the  victory  of  his  own 
party,  and  otfering  to  bet  the  most  valuable  article  he 
can  afford.  The  prizes  consist  of  horses,  wciipon.s, 
blankets,  articles  of  clothing,  household  utensils,  in 
short,  of  all  imaginable  chattels,  which  ai<'  brought  to 
the  line  ami  placed  before  the  four  nmpiies,  w!io  liav<^ 
the  duty  of  watching  the  valuables  the  wiiole  night 
through,  and  who  from  time  to  time  manifest  tlieir 
watelifuln(>.ss  by  a  howling  .song,  to  the  accompaninient 
of  the  Indian  drum,  or  smoke  ]iipes  in  honour  (jt  the. 
Great  S]pirifc,  that  ho  may  bring  the  great  game  to  a 
happy  eouclusion.  The  time  ti'l  sun.set  is  passinl  by 
the  players,  not  exactly  in  dressing,  since  every  article 
of  clothing,  except  .1  small  apron,  is  laid  asi<le,  Imt  in 
preparing  ,ind  adorning  thenisclve^  'I'hcy  put  on  an 
embroidered  girdle  with  a  long  streamer  or  t.iil  of 
coloured  horschiiir  attached  to  it,  round  the  hips,  iii 
such  a  manner  tluit  the  tail  may  flutter  out  behind  ; 
no  player  is  allowed  to  w,  ar  .shoes  or  mocassins  of  any 
kind  to  ]irotect  his  feet,  which,  like  all  the  rest  of  his 
person,  are  paiiiteil  in  ,iU  imaginable  colours  :  and 
except  the  ball-stick  u.sed  on  the  occasion,  no  weapon 
or  iiuplement  wh  itevcr  must  be  carried.  These  sti<'ks 
are  made  of  light  wood,  mimi  provided  at  one  I'lid  with 
a  ring,  large  enough  to  hold  the  ball,  but  not  to  iillow 
it  to  fall  through,  for  the  ball  must  be  touched  by  no 
hand. 

Accustomed  from  tln'ir  cliildliood  to  manage  these 
sticks,  these  people  disphiy  astonishing  dexterity  both 
in  Hinging  the  balls  to  an  immense  disranec,  and  in 
catching  them  as  they  liy  through  the  air.  Only  one 
liall  is  used  in  the  game,  and  the  )iossession  of  this,  so 
an  to  be  able  to  throw  it  through  the  gate  of  his  p.uty, 
is  the  o.  ,  'ct  of  every  one's  exertions,  for  the  side  which 
fir.st  does  this  for  the  hundredth  time  gains  the  victory 
and  wins  the  prizes.  As  the  sun  sinks  behind  the 
trees,  and  thiir  shadows  fall  longer  and  longer  011  the 
grass  and  then  vanish  in  the  twilight,  the  pkiy.^s 
adviince  in  long  lines  with  torches  towards  tlieir 
respective  gates,  and  dance  round  tluMii  singing, 
howling,  drumming,  and  jiliiying  with  and  rattling 
their  ball-sticks ;  the  women  ai.so  advance  in  j)ro- 
cession  to  the  line  of  demarcMtion,  plac<'  tlii-m>ehes 
in  two  rows  between  the  gate^,  and  dunce  and  rock 
themselves  and  sliufHo  from  one  loot  to  the  other  on 
the  same  spot,  raising  their  voices  at  the  .same  time  in 
a  wild  clioruH,  the  umiiires  .sitting  at  the  same  tiim^  on 
the  f'ronti"  line  iind  seniling  up  clouds  of  tobacco 
smoke  to  propitiate  the  Greiit  Spirit.  In  tliia  manner 
the  night  pusses  ]  the  woiigs  and  dances  are  rejieiited 
every  half-hour,  and  no  other  pauses  are  allowed  than 
such  as  are  necessary  to  renew  their  strength  for 
making  a  noise.  The  rising  sun  finds  every  one  in 
readine.s,s,  thousands  .sometimes  waiting  for  the  given 
signal;  s<ion  a  shot  is  tired,  and  then  one  of  the  "  im- 
part ial,"  stiinding  on  the  frontier  line,  flings  tin?  ball 
liigli  up  iiif)  the  air.  TIk?  )ilayers  instiintly  rush 
mildly  forwiii'd  and  become  ininglcd  together  in  one 
wild  struggling  mass  of  human  'jodies  and  limbs  in 
wliieli  no  individual  or  group  can  any  longer  lie  dis- 
tinguished. The  turf  is  tramplccl  into  dust — the 
crowd  sway  this  way  and  that — now  one  has  tiie  bull, 
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lint  it   is  im)iit'iliiitely  torn  from  liis  gnisp — tic  next  i  gu'.Llance  (if  y.  chief  named  Ji>l-lcc ;  and  the  accounts 
inomcnt  another  lias  siiatclied  it,  and  it  is  seen  Hying  j  tlicy  sent  baek  of  the  lieauty  and  fertilitj'  of  the  new 

ee'.mtry,  united  to  the  persuasions  and  urgency  of  the 
LTnite(i  States  government,  had  so  much  etlect,  that 
ev(  n  .lohn  Ross  finally  gave  way,  and  a  few  years  ago 
followed,  with  the  whole  remainder  of  the  nation,  in 
the  stops  of  Jol-lee. 

Ecyoiid  Coal  Creek  the  pi'airies  Ijceainc  still  more 
flat,  and  after  a  few  niiirehes  they  arrived  at  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Shawnee  Indians,  who  dwell  in  the 
Canadian. 

Scarcely  was  the  arrival  of  the  white  party  made 
known,  than  friendly  Indians  came  trooping  on  hoi-se- 
baek  and  on  font  into  our  camp,  bringing  witli  them 
large  ijuantities  of  maize,  sweet  melons,  most  refreshing 
water  iiieLins,  and  juicy  jieaches  for  sale.  Such  visitors 
were  of  course  exceedingly  welcome,  more  especially  as 
the  deportment  both  of  men  and  women  was  remark- 
ably orderly  and  modest,  and  they  moved  about  in  their 
cleanly  J^^uropeau  costume  with  as  much  ease  and  deco- 
rum as  if  they  had  worn  it  from  their  birth. 

The  regularly  featured  faces  of  the  men  were  more- 
over achirned  by  a,  handsome  moustache,  of  which,  a.-<  of 
an  ornament  very  rare  tor  an  American  Indian,  they 
were  not  a  little  piotid.     Tlu^  women  were  all  what 


through  the  air  tow.-irds  the  goal ;  but  it  does  not 
reach  it,  for  it  has  been  arrested  in  its  jirogrcss  by  a 
watchful  eye  and  a  sure  hand  :  the  struggle  licgins 
again,  and  at  last  it  is  really  pushed  through  one  of 
the  gates.  A  momentary  pause  follows,  ami  then 
the  ball  is  again  thi'own  into  tlu'  eentr(>  of  the  field, 
and  the  contest  has  to  be  i-enewcd,  until  it  has  taken 
the  same  course  a  hundiN'd  times;  and  it  is  seldom 
that  the  end  of  this  rough  exciting  game  is  auuounccd 
before  sunset.     (Hee  p.  177.) 

As  soon  as  the  Pine  (iro\c  and  Sansbois  IMonntaiiis 
are  left  behind,  the  character  of  the  country  becomes 
entirely  changed.  Hitherto  it  liad  been  woods  intcr- 
s]icrseil  witli  jirairh's,  now  it  was  prairies  varied  liy  occa- 
sioual  patches  of  wood.  Beyond  Gaines  Creek  running 
streams  and  gushing  springs  were  spai'kling  .all  over 
among  the  rich  grass  of  this  beautifid  country,  ex- 
cept where  the  exub(^rant  climbing  jilants  and  wild 
grapes  had  absorbed  all  the  moisture  and  nouvislimiiit 
of  the  soil  to  theniselvcs.  In  this  district  the  Chirkasaws 
and  Choctaws  li\e  in  a  peaceable  maniu'r  together  ;  for 
the  former,  who  wore  originally  found  more  to  the  south, 
have  come  to  an  amicable  agreement  with  the  Choctaws 

concerning  the  possession  of  certain  lands,  so  that  it  '  might  be  calleil  hand.some,  and  the  rosi's  visible  on  their 
is  now  often  difficult  to  distinguish  one  tribe  li-om  the  clieeks,  despite  the  dark  colour  of  their  skins,  spoke  of 
other.  Their  territory  extends  as  fir  as  the  Canadian,  health  and  cheerfulness.  In  pleasant  ijuarters  does  the 
■whilst  the  ])ai'adisaieal  tract  between  tlie  ( 'anadian  aud  weary  wanderer  lind  jiiniselt',  when,  resting  before  the 
the  Arkansas  is  oecupieil  liy  the  (Jreeks  or  .^[us-ko-gees.  cottage  of  one  of  these  hospitable  Indians  in  the  shade 
it  is  as  yet  but  thinly  settled  ;  but  well-managed  pros-  i  of  the  naighly-inade  protecting  corridor,  refreshing  liiiu- 
]ierous  farms  are  rising  under  the  haiuls  of  the  Indians,  ,  self  with  new  milk  and  fresh  bread,  or  gathering  Juicy 
and  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  soil  rejiays  the  .  peaches  in  their  cottage  garden.s,  or  finding  out  the 
smallest  laiiour  with  a  superal)undant  harvest.  water-melons  hidden  in  their  cool  .shady  bowers.     The 

Not  only  competence,  but  even  wealth,  is  to  be  found  few  families  settled  in  this  district  apjiear  far  more 
among  these  agricultural  tribes  ;  and  wliere  but  a  short  ha]>py  and  contented  than  the  larger  portion  of  their 
time  since  the  painted  warrior  was  eiidciivouring  to  ;  livilic,  who  have  proceeded  northward  to  the  Kansas 
express  his  vain  tliotights  and  wild  fancies  by  hierogly-  !  and  the  jMissouri,  and  have  seen  many  of  their  number 
jihical  iiictures  ilrawn  on  a  t:uiiied  liuffalo  hide,  you  may  j  succumb  to  their  cruel  foes — small-po.x  and  brandy, 
now  see  the  civilised  Indian  icadinga  r.ewspaper  jirinted  ,  Of  the  grt'.'>t  and  powerful  tribe  of  the  Shawuees,  or 
in  his  inofhei' tongue,  and  an  Indian  mistress  directing  ,S'/«/-i«t-i«Kf,  there  are  not  now  h'ft  more  than  1,100 
the  work  of  hci'  negro  slaves — who  certainly  enjoy  i -.oids  ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  even  tiiese  few 
milder  treatment  tlian  she  did  herself  when  she  was  the  will  have  become  scattered  in  all  directions,  and  nothing 
slave  of  her  lord  and  master  in  his  savage  days,  but  the  memory  remain  of  this  om-e  jiowerful  nation. 

The  Creek  Indians,  who  number  about  :;o,000,  for-  ;  As  neighbours  of  the  Delaware's  on  the  coasts  of  the 
nierly  inhabited  large  tracts  of  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Atlantic,  in  the  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
Mississippi  J  but  at'teitlu'yeeded  their  lands  tothegoveiu-  '  the  Shawnees  were  among  the  first  who  felt  the  |ircs- 
mcnt  of  the  Ihiited  States,  they  moved  further  to  th<'  ,  ,sure  of  the  victorious  i'i\  ilisation  that  advanced  upon 
west,  and  beeame  the  sinitlierii  neighbours  of  the  Chero-  1  them  from  the  east  across  the  ocean.  .Many  trace  the 
koes,  the  i  liver  .Arkansas  formin.i;  the  boundary  between    origin  of  their  tribe  to  tiie  peninsula  of  Florida,  gromui- 

ing  their  conjeeture  on  the  name  of  the  Wiwri^a-ica-uie; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  Shawnees  played  a  tiart  in  the 
history  <if  the  civilisation  of  iVnusyhania,  and  that  their 
wigwams  stood  on  the  shore  of  tlu^  Dcluvare  and  Chcsa- 
1. 


iiiem.  The  Choinkees,  who  ai'C  reckoned  at  :J:.',()IIU,  were 
not  I'eadily  t  >  be  induced  to  (luit  their  extensive  lands 
in  till!  state  of  Georgia,  and  abandon  the  grnvcj  of  their 
ibrefuthers.  IJya  former  treaty  with  the  I7nttcd  State.i. 
they  had  been  recognisi'd  as  a  iVce  and  independent 
nation,  with  full  right  to  make  and  adminf-ter  their 
own  laws  ;  but  as  it  was  Ibinul  that  the  existence  of 
this  separate  .sovcri'ign  state  within  the  limits  of  (!eorgia 
Avas  productive  of  great  inconvenience,  the  I'nited 
States  goM'rnment  had  .since  made  many  attempts  to 
iniluee  tlu'iu  to  mo\c  westward,  and  i'ounil  a  new  settle- 
ment ;  but  all  these  eti'orts  had  bi'cn  trust  rated  liy  the 
Iron  will  ol'  the  (,'herokeo  chief,  Jolin  iioss,  an  ex- 
tremely well-ediieiited  man,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
authority  as  chief,  possessed  great  inllueiice  with  his 
nation. 

At  last,  lioweviM',   a   sniiill    iiubiIk  r  of  them   wcrt^ 
piihiccd   to  migrate  to  the  ri)per  ArkansaiJ,  under  the 


leaKe  liay.  The  Delawares,  aIio  had  always  been  their 
iiei:;hbours,  fought  with  them  as  allie.s  against  the  colii- 
nion  enemy,  and  marked  \\itli  tlu!  blood  of  their  ]iiu'- 
s'lcrs  the  path  towards  the  Alleghany  niounlains,  along 
which  they  were  driven,  Those  Mountains  protcited 
them  lor  a  limo  from  their  insatiable  foes,  and  for 
sixty  years  they  luaintained  tliemselves  in  Ohio:  but 
then  they  had  to  give  way  agiiiii  an<l  move  further  west, 
but  fighting  boldly  as  they  went,  till  they  at  last  t'ouud 
a  permanent  home  lieyond  the  jMississippi.  Still  there 
is  now  but  a,  ])oor  remnant  to  lie  found,  and  it'  you  ask 
one  of  them  where  is  the  great  bravo  nation  ol  the  Sliii- 
wa-nos,  the  answdi-  will  be,  "The  graves  of  our  tlvtlior.s 
are  to  be  smiglit  by  the  suit  wider  towards  sunrise; 
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tLeii  ft)llo\v  tlic  road  to  the  west  wliicli  is  marlcLMl  l)y 
wliiteiiiiisf  bonus,  and  you  will  jjuss  over  tlio  remains  of 
tlui  lirav((  Shawnces  and  tlieir  fallen  enemies." 

The  chiefs  of  this  ueople  seem  to  have  been  without 
exceptii  111  great,  men,  and  in  the  struj;,u;lcs  of  the  whites 
with  the  Indians,  Te-cum-sch,  besides  beiu;:;  a  most 
dreaded  warrior,  showed  himself  the  most  eulii;hteiied 
;iud  iiiriuential  politieian  of  his  race.  His  early  death 
probably  alone  prevented  the  execution  of  a  deeply-laid 
plan,  v.liieh  had  in  view  nothing;  less  than  the  burving 
the  war  hatchet  among  the  tribes,  and  uniting  the 
whole  race  of  the  aboriginal  iidiabitants  of  the  North 
American  continent  in  oue  common  etfort  against  the 
whites.  Tli(!  hi.story  of  Te-cum-.seh  is  written  in  that 
of  America,  and  one  scarcely  knows  wdiether  to  regar<l 
liis  being  cut  off  so  early  as  a  cause  of  sorrow  or  satis- 
faction. 

From  Shawnee  Village  to  Shawnee  Town  is  a  dis- 
tance of  tweuty  miles ;  the  way  lies  near  the  Ca.  adiaii 
Kiver,  and  is  entirely  shaded  by  thich  woods.  A  little 
to  the  west,  on  the  there  high  bank  of  the  Canadian, 
.st.iuil  still  .some  wigwams  or  rather  log-houses  of  t^^uappa 
Indians,  who  may  boast  of  not  having  yet  quitted  the 
lands  of  tlieir  forefathers.  But  they  have  shrunk  to  a 
small  baud  that  cannot  furnish  above  twenty-five  war- 
riors, and  it  would  scarcely  be  sujiposed  that  they  ai'e 
all  who  arc  left  of  the  once  power'iil  tribe  of  the  Arkaii- 
ijits,  whose  hunting-grounds  extended  from  the  Canadian 
to  till' -Mississippi,  and  wiio  carried  on  sanguinary  and 
successful  wartiire  with  the  mighty  Chickasaws.  It  is 
related  that  on  one  occasion  a  war-]iai'ty  of  the  Quap- 
paws  fell  in  with  a  troop  of  ( 'liickasaws,  who,  as  they 
liiiJ  no  powder,  drew  back  and  avoitled  the  encounter. 
When  the  <.,)uappaw  chief  was  informed  of  the  cause  of 
their  retreat,  he  called  his  warriors  about  him,  ,iiid 
desired  them  to  empty  thi'ir  powder-horns  on  a  blanket 
spread  out  for  tin-  purpose.  AV'lu'ii  they  had  done  so,  ho 
divided  the  stock  into  two  equal  halves,  and  kc.  viing 
one  fo..'  themselves,  he  desired  the  Chickasaws  to  come 
and  take  the  other,  and  then  a  furious  battle  began  ;  in 
which  theQiiappaws  lost  one  of  their  number,  but  liad 
tlic  .satisfaction  of  hanging  up  the  scaiiisof  eight  of  their 
enemies  to  dry  in  their  wigwams. 

III. 

Oil)  I'oiiT  AmiucKLi;— Dl.vck  Heavei!— Delawaiie  Ivptaxb 
—  A    MuiiNiNu     I'jiAiiiii:  —  Wakos    India-ns — liuriAi.o 

JlUNTlNG, 

At  the  w  ".-n  end  of  a  sea  of' grass,  our  travellers 
came  uj)oii  Oh'  Fort  Arbncklo,  the  n  sidenco  of  Si-ki- 
t.'  lua  kor,  tho  IMack  Heaver,  ii  chief  of  the  famous 
tiibi'of  the  l*ela'  aivs,  who  liiivo  scttliMl  in  this  neigh- 
bour'.'^ 1,  and  be -ides  their  principal  oceujiation  tlio 
cl  0— carry  on  a  littlo  cattie-breiMliiig  and  agriculture. 
Oil  Flirt,  oi'  as  it  is  ,sonu!times  called,  (.'amp  .Aibuckle, 
sewed  but  ii  very  short  time  as  ii  residence  for  a  gar- 
rison, which  .lis  afterwards  moved  tliirty  miles  gouth- 
wanl  to  tlic  new  fort  of  the  same  name.  'l"ho  .iban- 
•loiied  post  was  then  given  to  a  Delawme  chief,  named 
(^i-ki  to-ma-ker  (tho  Uliiek  licaver),  who  had  don(>  the 
I'liitcd  States  good  service  in  llie  ,Me\ican  war  as  a 
Imiitcr  and  guide.  Tiie  position  was  quiti!  in  iiccnrd- 
iiiK'c  with  his  wishes;  others  ol'  his  race  settled  near 
liini,  and  tlioy  now  live  very  lia|ipily  niidur  tho  protec- 
tion of  the  astute  and  expeiienced  "Hoavor." 

The  fort  itself  is  siu'h  ns  one  might  exiiect  to  find  in 
till  u  wild  regiouB,  consisting  of  a  nundjor  of  lo^;  hoiiaus 


built  in  a  right  angle  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  about  a 
mile  from  the  Canadian,  which  formerly  served  as  bar- 
racks for  soldiers;  and  there  is  also  a  separate  court 
surrounded  by  a  high  palisade,  that  is  intende<l  as  a 
place  of  refuge  tor  cattle  in  case  of  an  .attack.  Several 
Delaware  families  liave  now  taken  possession  of  the 
abandoned  barracks,  and  arc  continuing  the  cultivation 
of  the  rice  fields  laid  out  by  the  furmer  garrison.  Do- 
mestic animals  of  all  kinds  increase  liert^  without  any 
care,  and  the  thievish  Pawnee  or  ( '.  imauoh.e,  who  slieuld 
venture  to  meddle  with  any  of  the  Delaware  posses- 
sioii.s,  might  Lay  his  account  with  having  to  a  certainty, 
s.ioner  or  later,  his  scal[i  liangingout  to  dry  on  a  |)each 
tree  before  the  door  of  the  lilack  IJeaver;  for  few  as 
are  these  descendants  of  their  grc  .aul  powerful  race, 
the  blood  and  spirit  of  their  fithers  is  living  in  them 
still,  they  are  a  terror  to  their  enemies,  and  faithful 
self-sacrificing  companions  to  their  friends. 

The  Delaware  Indians,  who  do  not  now  number 
more  than  800,  inhabited  originally,  to  the  number  of 
l-JijOOO,  the  eastern  parts  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  Like  the  Shawuees,  they 
were  destined  to  be  continualh'  conipieriug  new  Inmt- 
ing  grounds,  only  that  they  nught  again  resign  them  to 
the  United  States  Governineiit.  Further  and  further 
west  they  weiv  driven,  and  on  every  s])(it  where  they 
ri'sted  they  had  first  to  use  their  weapons  in  self- 
defence  against  powerful  enemies,  belbre  they  turned 
them  against  the  wild  animals,  ,so  as  to  obtain  food 
and  clotliing. 

Much  labour  has  been  expended  to  bring  this  tribe 
within  the  j)ale  of  ('hristianity,  Imt  alw.ays  in  vain.  By 
•  'hristians  they  Iiad  been  cheated  and  betrayed — driven 
from  the  graves  of  their  fathers  and  cut  down  like  wild 
beasts — and  for  this  reason  tiny  have  repelled  mis- 
sionaries with  displeasure  and  contempt,  considering 
that  !is  the  pioneers  of  civilisation  they  would  bring  in 
their  train  tho  ruin  of  the  legitimate  owners  of  the 
American  continent. 

Here,  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  civilisation  on  the 
borders  of  the  boundless  wilderness,  the  Delawares  can 
gratify  to  their  liearts'  content  their  hne  of  adventure. 
'J'liey  carry  tlieir  hunting  ex|)editiiins  to  the  coasts  of 
tlioPacitic  Ocean,  and  sometimes  do  nob  return  to  their 
settlements  for  years  together.  The  long  chain  of  tho 
Rocky  Mountains  has  scarcely  a  pass  through  which  u 
troop  of  these  bold  hunters  has  not  made  its  way,  nor 
a  spring  whose  wateis  they  have  not  tasted.  The 
Delawan^  fights  with  the  gray  bear  in  California,  and 
pursues  tiie  biiliiilo  in  the  .ste|i|)es  of  tin;  Nebraska  ;  he 
tbllowx  (he  elk  to  tho  sourcoH  of  the  Yelhjwstone  Kiver, 
and  tlnows  the  lasso  over  tho  mancd  heail  nf  tii'  ini^s- 
tang  in  Te.Mis;  and  it  must  be  added  I  hat  he  ^jcs 
ociisioually  take  a  .scalp  when  he  can  lind  an  iij)por- 
timity,  from  a  hunter  or  an  enemy's  race  that  he  may 
m('>l  with  in  the  desi  ri,  or  front  tho  inid.i  of  a  village 
that  has  kept  insullicn  nl  watch. 

h'rom  the  mode  of  life  I'ollowi'd  by  these  people,  it  is 
not  surjirising  that  very  fi'w  men  are  usually  to  be 
lie  found  in  tiieir  settlements, . mil  tiavellcrs  may  thoro- 
foro  eoiisider  themselves  fortunate  who  nre  able  to 
engage  sonu'  of  this  race  as  scouts  and  hunter.s  Any 
at  all  remarkable  feature  of  a  eonidry  thai,  a  J)ela«ini' 
has  sien  but  oneo  ill  liis  life,  he  will  n.  ogniso  agaiu 
years  afterwards,  let  him  approach  it  frmu  wlmt  point 
he  may,  nnd  f  rm'ts  of  country  that  In^  enters  for  the  (lr<l 
time,  lie  needs  only  to  gl  uiee  over,  in  order  to  declare 
with  certainty  in  what  direction  water  will  bi    Ibuml. 
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If  the  beasts  of  burden,  so  indispensable  in  this  joiu-ney, 
have  strayed  away  during  the  night,  and  have  been 
given  up  for  lost  by  everyone  else,  having  left  appa- 
rently no  trace  behind,  or  because  hostile  Indians  make 
it  dangerous  to  attem])t  it,  the  Delaware  will  not  fail 
to  find  their  track,  and  will  follow  them  for  days  or 
even  weeks  together,  and  return  at  last  with  the  fugi- 
tives. These  are  the  rjualities  that  make  them  so 
desirable  for  guides,  and  their  services,  upon  which  the 
very  existence  of  a  whole  pai-ty  of  travellers  often 
deppnds,  can  hardly  be  paid  too  highly. 

The  Black  Beaver  was  renowned  as  a  guide,  and 
every  means  in  their  power  were  used  to  induce  him 
to  accompany   the  expedition,  but   in   vain.     Seven 


times,  ho  said,  he  had  seen  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  various 
points,  and  he  should  have  liked  to  see  the  salt-water 
for  the  sight,  but  he  was  old  and  sick,  and  he  would 
like  to  be  buried  by  his  own  people.  The  bed  of  the 
Canadian  River  was  at  this  point  already  broad  and  sandy ; 
it  was  difficult  to  find  places  deep  enough  to  bathe  and 
fish  in,  its  banks  were  desolate  and  willow-clad,  and  the 
only  game  wei'e  horned  frogs  and  little  lizards  with 
steel-blue  tails  !  But  if  Black  Beaver  declined  to 
accompany  the  expedition,  he  was  not  chary  of  his 
advice  and  information. 

The  expedition  left  the  fort  on  the  22d  of  August, 
journeying  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wallnut  Creek  ; 
now  over  far-stretching  grassy  uplands,  now  through 
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deop-woodod  ravines  ;  it  was  still  the  "  rolling"  prairie 
that  we  wore  travelling  on,  but  the  rolliiif;  waves  lia<l 
now  become  niiglity  billow.s,  and  the  beds  of  rustling 
brooks  had  changed  into  deep  chasms,  at  the  brink  of 
which  wo  often  had  tosto))and  consider  how  woslioidd 
get  to  the  other  sid' ,  Willows  and  oaks  shaded  the 
scantily  flowing  slre,inis  ;  the  last  kind  of  tree,  esjio- 
cially,  is  widely  .Utilised  over  (lie  iieiglibouring  cli;iiiis 
of  liills,  though  it  is  no  longer  nn  lofty  and  vigorous 
as  wiien  it  drinks  its  nouiishnieni  from  a  cool  fertile 
Koil,  but  a  low,  gnarled  tnink  that  struggles  in 
vain  to  kee])  the  burning  sunbeams  from  dr\  lug  up 
its  juices. 

The  wind,  which   was  from  the  west,  had  boon  all 


day  driving  towards  us  clouds  of  smoke,  which  slowly 
flouted  iHUore  the  breeze,  or  were  more  rapidly  dispersed 
liefore  a  stronger  gust.  It  was  evident  that  as  far  as 
we  c(Mild  see  from  north  to  south,  the  jirairie  was  in 
flames,  and  the  fire  was  driven  rapidly  by  the  increasing 
wind  over  the  high  grass  towards  the  eiwt.  ITudcr 
these  circumstaiiees  it  was  necessary  .o  be  exceedingly 
can'ful  in  our  choice  of  a  cani|iing  jihiee  for  the  night, 
and  we  tliougjit  \v(>  niiglit  count  on  l)eing  tolerably  siife 
if  we  pitched  our  tents  between  two  ravines  not  tin' 
iVoni  one  another.  These  ravines  were  bi'oad  and  deep, 
and  tlmii'  precipitous  walls,  down  which  poured  sevenil 
streaiiM  of  wnd  r,  were  destitute  of  any  vegetation  tlmt 
could   oflir   nourishment   to  tho  flames j  so  that  the 
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■wi'stt'rly  one  might  fairly  bo  considered  a3  a  natural 
limit  to  tlie  advance!  of  the  iiery  tide. 

Our  cattle  were  driven  down  into  the  one  lying  east- 
ward, to  withdraw  them  from  the  sight  oi'  the  fire,  and 
<il)vi:ite  the  danger  of  the  panic,  terror,  and  wild  flight 
called  a  stamixdo ;  juid  when  they  were  safely  disposinl 
of,  the  greater  part  of  our  company  hetook  themsehes 
to  the  other  side,  in  order  to  watch  the  fire  from  the 
•edge  of  the  ravine,  and  extinguish  in  time  any  sparks 
that  might  be  driven  that  way. 

Althoiigli  those  fires  in  the  jirairies  frequently  arise 
from  accident,  or  the  earelessnc-^s  of  travelling  or  hunt- 
ing Indians,  it  does  sometimes  Imppen  that  they  an;  in- 
tentionally kindled  by  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  steppes, 
who  burn  great  ti-acts  of  the  plains  to  favour  the 
growth  (if  young  vigorous  grass.  From  among  the 
singed  stubble,  line  blades  shoot  up  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  whole  surface  jS  soon  clothed  again  in  bright 
green,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  well-cultivated 
corn-field  where  the  young  corn  is  just  springing  up; 
and  then  the  Indians  proceed  thither  with  their  herds 
of  cattle,  after  they  have  first  kindled  a  fire  in  another 
district. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  matter  of  no  unfrequent  occur- 
rence that  one  of  these  iriteutionally  kindled  fires  proves 
the  destruction  both  of  the  cattle  and  of  the  Indians 
themselves  ;  for  though  anyone  can  light  the  tire,  at 
almost  any  part  of  the  waving  grassy  ]ilain,  it  is  often 
beyond  any  human  ]>ower  to  control  it  after  it  is  lit, 
when  a  storm  wind  arises  to  drive  it  over  the  1  )0undless 
surface. 

As  we  sat  thus  at  the  edge  of  the  I'avine  calmly 
watching  the  whirling  clouds  of  smoke,  and  the  llanies 
that  were  now  just  visible  in  the  distance,  or  observing 
the  movemenis  of  the  territied  anini:'l>  that  were  hurry- 
ing tlu'ough  the  high  grass  and  seeivuig  shelter  iu  the 
ravine,  we  were  suddenly  startled  by  a  cry  of  tire  from 
the  camp. 

The  I'tl'ect  of  s\ich  a  cry  upon  minds  already  excited 
by  the  scene  we  had  been  witnessing  mnv  be  imagined, 
for  everyone  knew  that  not  only  the  success  of  the  cx- 
])edition,  but  the  lives  of  tliose  ••nneerneil  in  it,  were 
imperilled  I ly  such  an  accident.  We  all  rushed  down  to 
the  camp,  where,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  cooks, 
the  nearest  gi-ass  had  been  set  on  tire,  and  nnder  the 
influence  of  the  violent  wind,  tlu;  flames  were  spread- 
ing terrifically.  Fortimately,  the  accident  had  hap- 
jiened  on  the  east  side  of  the  tentj  and  waggons,  so 
that  the  chief  danger  was  blown  away  by  the  v.ind, 
while  on  the  other  side  the  prairie-fire  counteracted 
the  curreuit  of  air,  and  approached  the  camii  but 
slowly,  for  whole  coini)any  uow  formed  a  close  rank, 
and  following  the  rajiidly  spreading  lire,  stilled  thi^ 
llanies  by  a  brisk  application  of  blankets,  sacks,  and 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  ;  and  with  considerable 
exertion  the  danger  was  at  last  overcome.  Oidy  a 
spark  was  to  be  se<'n  here  and  thei-e,  whilst  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ravine  the  eonfiagratiou  raged 
unchecked. 

The  llanies  had  now  advanced  iu  a  diagonal  line  to 
the  western  edge  of  the  ravine,  b\it  the  sjiace  was  too 
wi<le  for  them  to  cross;  the  Hying  sparks  went  out 
when  they  had  reached  not  more  than  half  M'ay,  and 
we  wen;  now  able  to  give  our  inidistiu'hed  attention  to 
the  majestic  phenomenon  before  us,  and  watch  the  lire 
aa  it  moved  across  the  plain  ;  first,  while  yet  afar  oil', 
Avithering  up  the  tracts  of  juicy  grass  before  it,  and 
then,  at  a  touch,  converting  them  into  ashes. 


The  night  as  it  came  on  showed  us  a  sublime  picture 
— a  picture  that  can  be  adequately  described  by  neither 
pen  nor  pencil.  The  vivid  colouix  of  the  flames  made 
the  sky  appear  of  the  most  intense  black,  while  they 
shed  a  glowing  red  illumination  on  tho  gray  clouds  of 
smoke  that  were  rolling  away,  and  changing  their  hue 
every  moment  as  the  tire  wa.s  driven  before  stronger 
gusts  of '  wind,  or  nourished  by  more  or  less  luxuriant 
vegetation. 

A  peculiar  dis(juieting  sort  of  sound  accompanies 
these  prairie  burjiings  ;  it  is  not  thundering,  or  rush- 
ing, or  roarintr,  but  something  like  the  distant  hollow 
tremliling  of  the  ground  when  thousands  of  buffaloes 
are  tearing  and  trampling  over  it  with  their  heavy 
hoof's.  It  sounded  threateningly  to  us  in  the  camp, 
and  it  was  with  a  thrilling  kind  of  admiration  we  con- 
tem|)lated  this  awe-inspiring  spectjicle. 

The  hunter,  accustomed  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
all  chances,  when  he  sees  the  black  clouds  of  smoke 
rolling  over  his  head  as  harbingers  of  the  fiery  tide, 
composedly  kindles  a  new  fire  in  the  high  grass  before 
him,  and  having  cleared  of  all  combustible  matter  a 
spot  large  enough  to  en.sure  his  safety,  looks  calmly 
from  it  on  the  threatened  danger  passing  harndess  by. 
But  woe  to  him  who  is  caught  unprepared  by  a  prairie 
fire,  for  he  will  in  vain  try  to  save  himself  by  the 
swiftness  of  his  hca\se.  The  tall  grass  wliosi'  eai-s  lash 
his  shoulders,  entangle  the  hoofs  of  the  animal  a.s  he 
Hies  on  his  raphl  course,  and  horse  and  rider  beconu' 
the  prey  of  their  terrible  enemy. 

The  red  natives  of  the  steppe,  who  are  ready  to  meet 
with  haughty  defiance  enemies  the  most  superior  in 
strength,  tremble  at  the  thought  of  tiie  swiftly  advanc- 
ing fii-e,  and  the  prouilest  wari'ior  among  them  will 
di'oop  his  decorated  head  when  you  speak  of  it  anil 
whisper,  "  Do  not  awaken  the  anger  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
he  is  in  possession  of  a  terrible*  mcfA'cwie."  (iS'eo.p. 
160.) 

Shortly  after  this  incident,  they  met  some  Indians 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Wakos — two  tall,  slender 
young  men,  their  limbs  almost  girlishly  delicate,  sn 
that  when  they  com])ared  the  strong  bows  they  carried, 
with  the  small  hands  and  slender  wrists  that  had  to 
mananivre  them,  you  could  not  help  wondering  that 
they  should  lie  aide  to  draw  the  strong  sinew  and  the 
feathered  arrow  to  the  ear. 

Two  horsemen,  says  Mollhausen,  of  our  party  might 
generally  be  seen  pursuing  their  march  at  some  distance 
from  the  noisy  train  of  waggons,  now  following  the 
cotu'HO  of  a  stream,  now  scrand ding  down  into  a  ravine, 
riding  over  some  naked  hills,  or  working  their  way 
through  shrubs  and  miderwood.  This  pair  consisted 
ol'thc!  worthy  old  Doctor,  our  botanist,  and  the  (jrcrman 
naturalist,  with  whom  he  was  fond  of  going  on  these 
(excursions.  An  intinnito  frieud.ship  had  sprung  up 
between  the  two ;  they  fished  together  in  various 
waters,  and  crawled  together  through  damp  chasms 
and  marshes, — the  one  in  search  of  reptiles,  the  othci' 
of  plants, — but  they  spiced  their  conveusatiou  with 
many  a  wrangle  nevertheless  j  the  Doctor  scolding 
wlicn  the  (ierman  passed  a  deer  that  nught  certainly 
have  become  his  prey,  to  follow  some  unknown  kind 
of  snake  ;  iind  the  (jei'inaii,  in  his  turn,  rating  the 
Doctor  soundly  for  shooting  at  the  game  a  quarter  nl 
a  mile  oil',  and  ,s()  just  driving  it  away.  The  unlucky 
sportsnnui  would  listen  very  patiently  to  the  lectm'c, 
jilucking  at  his  gray  beard,  and  modestly  suggestinf! 
that  a  (|uaMer  of  a  mile  was  not  too  far  fi)r  a  rifle  it 
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vou  kept  it  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  These 
little  differences  did  not,  however,  at  all  interi'upt  thi» 
I'liod  understanding  between  the  two  ;  iiud  when  thi' 
Miuiibblc  was  over,  the  conversation  was  generally  taken 
upafiin  just  at  the  jioint  where  it  had  been  interrupted. 
Otbors  (if  the  expedition  were  also  frequently  induced 
to  join  th(;in,  and  listen  to  the  talk  and  story-telling 
that  went  (in  between  them. 

One  ijf  the  long  stories  was  one  day  suddenly  inter- 
iuiitod  by  the  ap])earance  of  buffalo  in  the  distance. 

"  Doctor,"  cried  the  narrator,  here  suddenly  inter- 
rupting himself,  and  seizing  his  companion  by  the 
hliiiulder,  while  he  pointed  with  the  other  hand  to 
some  distant  object,  "look  over  the  first  hill  there, 
iinil  you  vrill  see  a  wood.  Run  your  eye  along  that 
(lark  streak,  and  at  the  end  of  it  you  will  see  some 
liliuk  specks,  like  bushes  standing  apart — those  are 
Luftaloes  !'  The  old  Doctor's  sportsmanlike  ardour 
was  aroused  in  a  moment,  especially  as  he  saw  some 
hdrscnuii  from  the  front  of  the  cavalcade  spring  foi'- 
wanl  and  galloj)  in  the  direction  indicated,  where  a 
Miiall  herd  (^if  buffaloes  was  quietly  reposing  in  the  higli 
grass. 

"  Hurrah  !  buffaloes  !"  exclaimed  the  eager  old  gen- 
tleman, cocking  his  rifle,  and,  like  his  companions, 
making  vigorous  nse  of  his  spurs.  To  overtake  a 
herd  of  i'riglitened  buffaloes  with  mules  would,  how- 
ever, not  1)0  very  ])ossible ;  and  it  ivas  therefor(>  deter- 
luined  to  approach  them  unperceived,  aiul  get  within 
raii,!,'e  under  cover  of  a  hill.  But  each  of  the 
twelve  or  sixteen  enthusiastic  hunters  was  animate(l 
liv  a  natui'al  desiie  to  be  the  first  to  fire  a  successful 
sbit  at  this  superb  game,  and  each,  therefoi-e,  endea- 
\()\m\\  to  push  before  his  comi'.ades.  Nobody  paid  any 
attention  to  the  wind,  or  thought  of  thi'  sharp  scent  of 
till'  .shy  liison  ;  and  when  the  party  ,at  last  turned  the 
conier  of  the  wood,  they  beheld  the  herd  in  full  flight, 
filiout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  T^verybody  looked  indig- 
nantly at  the  h(!avy  gallo]iing  giants,  thundering  away 
—their  sliort  tails,  with  their  long  tufts,  stretched  tait, 
;iiiil  trampling  the  ground  beneath  them  to  dust.  The 
Duetor  broke  silence  first  by  tiring  ofl'  his  rifle,  and 
exelaiuiing  ;  "  Well,  if  I  didn't  hit  the  bufikloes,  at 
iiuy  rate  i  tired  the  iir.st  shot;"  and  a  loud  iaudi,  in 
wlmli  the  good-natured  old  gentleman  joined  with  all 
liis  heart,  was  the  reward  of  his  facetiousness,  as  turn- 
ing' their  smoking  animals,  the  disappointed  hunters 
loile  slowly  towards  the  train  of  waggons,  now  just 
visililc  in  the  remote  distance,  and  for  a  h,.ig  thne  their 
talk  was  .;uly  of  buflaloes. 

Nuiuoroust  hei-ds  of  those  animals  still  animate  the 
boumlle.ss  ]irairies  to  the  west,  and  extend  their  wander- 
ings fnnu  Canada  to  the  coasts  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
ami  from  the  MisS((uri  to  the  Rocky  JMountains.  It 
IS  iimhaljle  that  the  great  mass  of  them  regularly  jiro- 
eeeil  iioithward  in  the  s]ii'ing,  and  in  the  autumn 
I'lturii  to  the  warmer  regions  ;  but  a  few  may  b(!  found 
Hiapiug  away  tho  snow  from  their  food  near  the 
siiurces  of  th(!  Yellow  Stone,  and  even  further  north; 
ami  there  are  also  others  that  contrive  to  subsist 
tlirotigh  tlu'  smnmer  in  Texa.s,  on  tho  grass,  burnt  up 
as  it  is  by  tile  heat  of  tho  sun  ;  but  these  are  but  few, 
!>ii(l  nsuidly  old  bulls,  which  have  been  too  stiff,  or  too 
lazy,  to  follow  the  black  columns  of  thcii'  comrades. 

la  the  months  of  August  and  Serlomber,  the  herds, 
I'll  and  well  fed  from  tlie  fresh  spring  liorbage,  come 
to,!,'ether  in  such  numbers,  that  often,  as  tiir  as  tlie  eye 
™u  reach,  tho  plains  are  bluokeucd  with  them;  and  a 


rough  estimate  of  their  number  may  be  made  by  cal- 
culating the  number  of  square  miles  they  cover.  Tliou- 
sands  upon  thousands  often  crowd  together  in  a  wild 
confused  mob — the  dust  rising  iu  clouds  from  thi'ir 
scraping  and  stamping  hoof's,  and  the  bulls  attacking 
each  other,  and  fighting  despei-ately  till  their  bellowing 
is  heard  far  off  like  the  sound  of  distant  thunder.  At 
this  sc^ason  a  hunter  might  wander  over  great  tracks 
of  the  prairies  without  tinding  the  ti'ack  of  a  single 
buffalo,  and  might  lie  tenqited  to  think  them  entirely 
deserted,  unless  he  should  liapj)en  to  fall  in  with 
one  of  these  immense  herds,  which  would  bar  his  \.ay 
for  days  together.  A  few  w(^eks,  however,  brir.g  a 
change;  the  great  herds  (lis])erse  in  all  directions,  and 
again  carry  animation  into  the  lately  desolate  solitude 
of  tho  wilderness.  You  meet  .sometimes  a  single 
buflalo  grazing  quietly  by  himself,  and  sweeping  tlio 
ground  with  his  long  beard  ;  sometimes  a  small  gr(aq> 
lying  on  the  gi-ass,  eiig.aged  in  tho  plcas;int  occupation 
of  chewing  the  cud  ;  or  playing  with  great  agility,  and 
throwing  themselves  into  the  most  comical  attitudes ; 
or  going  lounging  after  one  anotlua-  along  an  ohl  deeply- 
trodden  path,  which  h-ads  to  a  river,  or  to  some  open- 
ing iu  the  mountains,  where  they  are  most  easily 
]>assed;  or  to  marshy  meadows  where  the}' may  find 
old  "^yallows,"  or  m.ike  fresh  ones.  For  this  purpose 
the  leading  bull  will  search,  with  a  droll  business-like 
earnestness,  in  a  low  spot  for  a  place  adapted  to  his 
views;  and  when  he  has  found  one,  kneel  down,  and 
begin  to  rout  up  the  earth  with  his  short  thick  hoi'ns, 
and  then  to  scrape  it  away  with  his  feet,  until  he  has 
made  a  sort  of  funnel-shaped  hole,  in  which  water  soon 
collects.  The  creature,  tormented  by  the  mosquitoes 
and  the  heat,  tljen  pushes  hmiself  down  dee]ier  and 
dee|ier  into  the  morass,  stamjang  with  his  feet,  and 
working  his  body  round  and  round.  When  he  has 
revelled  in  this  mud-bath  to  his  heart's  cont  .nt,  h( 
docs  not  look  like  any  living  thing;  his  long  beard  and 
his  shaggy  mane  have  liecome  one  huge  mass  of  drip- 
ping, clammy  nutd;  and  only  by  his  rolling  eyes  can 
you  recognise  in  this  moving  heap  of  mire  what  a  short 
time  since  was  a  stately  laiftido.  No  sooner  has  he 
quitted  the  pleasant  hole,  than  another  takes  his  ))lace, 
to  resign  it  afterwards  iu  his  turn  to  a  third;  and  the 
operation  is  repeated  by  every  member  of  the  conq)any, 
until  each  bears  on  his  huge  shoulders  a  thick  muddy 
plaster,  which  soon  dries  into  a  hard  crust,  that  has  to  be 
gradually  rubbed  off  by  rolling  in  the  grass,  ov  washed 
oil'  by  heavy  rains. 

ill  former  day.s,  when  the  buftalo  was  a  kind  of 
domestic  animal  among  the  Indians,  no  decrease  was 
perceptible  in  the  countless  herds;  on  the  contrary, 
they  increased  aiul  multiplied  in  the  luxuriant  pastures; 
but  when  the  whites  fanid  their  way  into  these  legions, 
the  thick  soft  skin  of  the  buffalo  plea.sed  them  ;  they 
found  some  parts  of  its  flesh  to  thcii'  taste,  ,ind  both 
articles  promised  to  yield  abundant  pr.)fit  in  civilLsed 
countries.  In  order  to  obtain  them,  a  desire  fo:  the 
intoxicating  and  glittering  ]iroductions  of  the  whites 
was  excited  amongst  the  dwellers  in  th(>  prairies,  and 
small  quantities  of  the.se  tenqiting  articles  (iffei-ed  iu 
return.  Then  the  do\astation  began;  thousands  of 
buffaloes  were  killed  for  their  tongues  only,  and  still 
more  frc(|uently  for  tlieir  .shaggy  hides;  and  iu  a  fi^w 
years  there  wa!)  an  evident  falling  olf  in  flu  ir  numbers. 
Tho  careh'ss  Indian  never  thinks  of  the  future,  but 
li\es  only  for  the  present  and  its  enjoyments;  and  he 
now   no  longer  needs  to  be  urged  t(j  the  chase,  but 
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•will  ])nrsuo  this  uohle  animal  while  there  is  ime  left. 
The  time  jierhapa  is  not  far  distant  when  these  im])os- 
ing  herds  will  live  only  in  i-eniembrauce,  and  300,000 
Indians,  as  well  as  millions  of  wolves,  deprived  of  their 
chief  support,  and  wild  with  hunger,  will  become  the 
scourge  of  the  civilised  and  .settled  parts  of  the 
country. 

Uuffalf)  liunting  is  not  only  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  prairie  Indian,  but  also  his  highest  enjoyment. 
Mounted  on  a  swift,  strong  horse,  itself  probably  but 
just  caught,  he  can  overtake  almost  any  animal  that 
shows  itself,  and  delights  in  sending  his  deadly  arro\v.s 
among  the  flying  herd  while  at  full  gallop. 

When  the  Indian  proposes  to  overtake  a  herd  of 
buttaloes,  he  stri})S  himself  and  his  horse  of  every 
article  that  can  be  dispensed  with;  leaves  saddle  and 
clothing  behind,  and  takes  with  him  only  a  raw  leather 
tliong,  forty  feet  long,  which  is  fastened  to  the  jaws  of 
the  horse,  and  then,  being  thrown  over  his  neck,  drags 
at  its  full  length  behind  on  the  ground.  This  serves 
to  I'ecover  the  horse  in  case  of  his  getting  loose  by  the 
fall  of  his  rider  or  any  other  accident. 

The  hunter  can-ies  his  bow,  and  as  many  arrows  as 
he  can  convenitsntly  hold  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his 
right  a  heavy  whip,  by  the  merciless  use  of  which  he 
urges  his  horse  among  the  flying  herd,  and  up  to  the 
side  of  a  fat  cow  or  young  bull.  The  docile  steed  soon 
imdei-stands  the  intention  of  his  rider,  and  needs  no 
further  urging,  but  places  himself  near  the  chosen  i)rey, 
so  as  to  give  the  hunter  an  opportunity  of  burj'ing  his 
arrow  up  to  the  feather  in  some  soft  part ;  but  scarcely 
has  the  arrow  whistled  from  the  bow,  and  the  sharj)  iron ' 
found  its  way  through  the  on-ly  hide,  than  the  horse 
springs  away  as  far  as  he  can  go,  to  escape  the  horns  of 
his  now  furious  enemy,  and  seek  out  another  victim. 
Thus  the  hunt  proceeds  with  the  rapidity  of  a  stoi-m- 
wind,  until  the  exhaustion  of  the  horse  warns  the  wild 
hunter  to  put  some  restraint  on  his  ardour.  The 
wounded  animals  in  the  meantime  have  been  left  by 
the  herd,  and  are  lying  exhausted  ov  dying  on  the 
route  over  which  the  wild  hunt  thundered  but  a  few 
minutes  before.  The  wives  of  the  hunters  follow  in 
their  track,  and  are  soon  busily  employed  in  cutting  up 
the  game,  and  conveying  the  best  pieces  and  the  skins  to 
their  wigwams,  where  they  cut  the  meat  into  thin 
strips,  diy  it,  and  tan  the  skins  in  their  simple  manner. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  animals  slaughtered  is  left 
to  the  wolves,  which  are  always  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  train  of  the  biiffalo. 

The  chase  is,  however,  not  the  only  mode  in  which 
the  Indian  carries  on  his  endless  war  with  the  bufttilo. 
Another  plan  is  to  diuw  a  wolf's  skin  over  his  head  and 
the  upper  part  of  his  body,  and  go  crawling  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  pushing  his  weapon  before  him,  and  approach 
the  game  in  a  zig-zag  line.  The  long  hair  that  hangs 
over  the  buffalo's  eyes  prevents  his  being  very  clear- 
sighted, and  as  long  as  his  keen  olfactory  organs  give 
liim  no  warning  of  the  presence  of  the  Indian  lieneath 
the  disguise,  the  enemy  will  often  succeed  in  getting 
near  enough  to  kill  him  witliout  disturbing  the  I'est  of 
the  hei'd.  Even  the  sound  of  a  shot  does  not  alarm 
them,  as  long  as  they  do  not  scent  a  human  being  ;  and 
though  many  of  their  number  fall,  and  the  death-rattle 
is  heard  from  those  who  die,  it  creates  no  further  sensa- 
tion than  that  the  shaggy  heads  are  turned  inquiringly 
for  a  moment,  and  then  peacealily  contimie  the  pleasant 
business  of  grazing. 

The  poor  buttalo  is  persecuted  at  all  seasons  of  the 


year,  even  when  snow  storms  have  drawn  a  covrrinf 
over  the  hollows,  and  rendered  a  hunt  with  horses  im- 
]iracticablc.  The  herd  at  these  times  can  only  work- 
its  way  slowly  through  the  deep  snow  ;  but  the  Indian 
has  contrived  broad  plaited  snow-shoes,  which  he  fastens 
to  his  swift  feet,  and  so  skims  over  the  uncertain 
ground  after  the  laboriously  wading  giant,  and  kills 
the  ni>w  defenceless  animal  with  the  lance.  Jlore 
buffaloes,  however,  are  sacriflced  to  the  uncontrollable 
passion  for  the  chase  than  to  real  necessity,  and  tlie 
war  of  extermination  against  this  tine  ornament  of  tlic 
])rairie  is  carried  on  in  the  most  unmerciful  manner. 
There  will  probably  be  no  thought  of  forbeariince 
till  the  last  buffalo  has  disappeared,  and,  shortly  after- 
wards, the  last  red-skin,  and  with  them  the  only 
native  poetry  of  the  great  North  American  continent. 


IV. 

The  Cross  Timbehs—  1{ock  Maky  and  thb  Naturai  MorxDs 
— Gbeat  Gti'sim  Hsqion— 1'raiuib  Dogs— CojtANCHB  I.\. 
DIAK3— A  I'owEnm  AKD  Indbpkndeni  Tbiub — CAicimio 
MusTANOs,  OB  Wild  Uobses. 

Their  camp  was  pitched  between  the  sources  ot' 
the  Wallnut  Creek  and  the  Deer  Creek,  about  tlii', 
middle  of  the  Cross  Timbers,  a  strip  of  forest  which 
forms  a  remarkable  feature  in  this  region.  These 
strips  begin  at  the  Arkansas,  and  extend  in  a  soiitli- 
westerly  direction  to  the  Brazos,  a  length  of  more  than 
four  hundred  miles,  with  a  breadth  vaiyiug  from  five 
to  thirty.  These  Cross  Timbers,  chiefly  dwarf  cab, 
with  wide  spaces  between  them,  so  that  waggons  can 
drive  with  ease,  and  a  saiuly  barren  soil,  form,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  boundary  between  the  lands  adapted 
for  cultivation  and  the  barren  steppes. 

Westward  of  the  Cross  Timbers  stretch  the  great 
]]lains  in  their  sublime  monotony  ;  no  hill  there  appears 
to  the  weary  wanderer,  at  the  foot  of  which  he 
might  hope  to  find  a  sjmng;  the  wide  surfiice  is  un- 
broken, except  by  isolated  fragments,  apparently  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  plateau,  which  stand  up  here 
and  there  like  pillars,  serving  the  traveller  as  land- 
marks, and  showing  how  powerful  Nature  can  be  in  the 
destructive  operations  that  she  carries  on  through 
thousands  of  years.  No  grouj)  of  trees  affords  re- 
freshment to  the  eye  that  wanders  over  this  vast  space ; 
unless  sometimes  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  there  is  no 
promise  of  cool  shade  ;  the  waters  that  flow  over  the 
strata  of  gypsum  are  mostly  impregnated  with  bitter 
salts,  the  few  springs  that  do  aflTord  good  drinkable 
water,  give  but  a  very  scanty  supply  of  tl\eir  treasure, 
and  the  last  drop  of  them  ia  soon  sucked  in  by  tlie 
sand. 

Passing  Deer  Creek,  where  the  expedition  stumbled 
ujion  some  fat  deer  and  strutting  turkeys,  and  the 
poi)ping  went  on  all  day  in  eveiy  direction,  they  came 
to  Kock  Maiy  and  the  Natiiral  Movinds,  a  chain  of 
conical  hills,  lying  separate,  but  scattered  in  a  direction 
from  north-west  to  south-east ;  they  are  all  about 
equal  in  height,  namely,  about  eighty  feet,  and  covered 
with  a  horizontal  stratum  of  red  sandstone.  Tliey 
appear  to  be  the  remains  of  a  former  elevated  plani, 
which  has  been  preserved  from  complete  destrttction 
by  the  upright  masses  of  rock  contained  in  it ;  and 
this  seems  the  more  probable,  because  on  the  flat  phuu 
to  the  west,  you  find  what  looks  like  a  range  oi 
columns ;  consisting  of  blocks  of  sandstone  lying  '*^' 
regularly  one  upon  another,  that  it  is  not  easy  at  first 
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to  be  convinced  that  these — not  perhaps  imposiiif;,  hut 
certainly  surprising  structures,  have  been  ibrnicil  soh'ly 
1)V  the  hand  of  nature,  or  left  thus  after  a  compara- 
tively recent  convulsion. 

There  fire  twelve  or  fourteen  of  these  columns  still 
standing,  and  more  that  are  gradually  being  worn 
away  ;  the  largest  attain  a  height  of  about  twentv-fivc 
feet ;  some  consisting  of  vsust  square  blocks  of  frui'- 
stone,  whilst  others,  of  the  same  height,  have  not  a 
diameter  of  more  than  two  or  three  feet,  and  sooner 
or  later  will  fall. 

Tliis  was  the  boundary  between  the  sweet  and  the 
>alt  waters,  and  on  the  following  day  they  entered  on 
the  gi'eat  gypsum  region.  This  tract  begins  at  the 
Arkansas,  where  it  has  a  breadth  of  fifty  miles,  and 
it  extends  in  a  south-westerly  direction  across  the 
Canadian  to  the  sources  of  the  Red  River  south,  tlien 
nver  a  part  of  the  elevated  plain,  touches  on  the  Colo- 
rado, and  then  stretches  out  beyond  the  Brazos  and 
Peens,  to  a  length  of  at  least  400  miles.  The  Indians 
use  the  transparent  plates  of  gypsum  for  windows. 

Tilt' journey  through  this  gypsum  region  lasted  tivo 
(lays :  towards  the  end  of  the  time  the  want  of  good 
water  was  much  felt,  and  every  one  had  to  qiu>nch  his 
thirst  with  a  bitter  draught.  Unfoi'tunately  it  was 
touiul  not  only  that  the  thirst  became  more  troublesome 
than  ever,  but  a  general  feeling  of  indisposition  ])rc- 
vailcd  throughout  the  party,  and  the  food,  which  sc.'enied 
also  affected  by  ii  disagreeable  flavour,  became  (juitc 
ilistasteful  to  us.  Under  these  circumstances  it  will 
nut  seem  surprising  that  Tuuch  of  our  accustomed 
goiiJ  humour  and  cheerfulness  disappeared,  and  that 
we  jogged  along,  with  as  much  patience  as  we  could, 
lait  ill  a  very  dull  mood. 

Wlieu  we  got  to  within  two  day's  journey  of  the 
Antelope  hills,  the  land  of  the  gypsum  region,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  boundary  between  northern  Texas 
and  the  lands  of  the  Indians,  the  formation  appeared 
to  be  undergoing  a  change,  for  the  small  elevations 
wore  no  longer  covered  with  fragments  of  gypsum,  but 
witli  fossil  oyster-shells.  This  continued,  howev(>r, 
iiuly  for  a  short  time,  and  then  the  plain  resumed  its 
former  character. 

The  mules  and  the  small  herd  of  cattle  we  had  with 
«s  were  well  content,  for  the  salt  taste  of  the  water 
was  to  them  an  agreeable  condiment,  and  the  grass 
was  plentiful  though  not  higli.  Scantily  watered  as 
the  district  was,  we  could  manage  every  evening  to 
ivacli  a  brook,  which  offered  sufficient  for  our  neces- 
sities, while  our  cattle  found  food  on  its  banks.  All 
these  streams,  including  the  most  considerable  of 
them,  the  Gypsum  Creek,  hastened  in  various  windings 
tn  the  Witchita  and  Canadian.  They  were  swarming 
with  fish  of  many  sjiecies,  amoiicfst  which  wo  particu- 
larly distinguished  the  CliaHuJo.i  rostratis,  armed 
with  its  tremendoiis  row  o'  teeth  ,  this  crcatun^ 
appeared  to  share  the  dominio  .  of  tlu'  waters  with  the 
soft-slielled  coriaceous  turtle. 

Tiio  Kioway  Indians  hunt  these  regions,  but  the 
houiidaiy  between  their  grounds  and  those  of  their 
western  neighlMui-s,  the  Comanches,  is  not  determined. 
J^he  great  tribes  of  the  Comanches  and  Kioways  live 
<"'  a  friendly  footing  with  one  another,  and  extend 
their  ravages  and  their  hunting  expeditions  from  the 
settlements  of  the  Shawnees  to  the  Rio  Gramle,  and 
hnni  tlie  Nebraska  or  Fhit  River  to  the  colonies  on 
tlie  Mexican  Gulf. 
Once  more  they  reached  the   Canadian   River  at 


Antelope  or  Boundary  Hills,  but  the  waters  were 
scant  and  no  longer  potable,  and  the  region  they 
were  now  in  abounded  in  prairie  dogs  or  marmots. 
A  small  species  of  burrowing  owl  {Athene  Injpoijrea 
of  Bonaparte,  according  to  Miiilhausen,  but  Slnjx 
hi/poyea  according  to  M.  Remy),  is  often  found  as  a 
joint  tenant  of  their  subterranean  dwellings,  but  (mr 
author  declares  that  if  the  I'attlesnake  is  also  found 
there,  you  may  be  sure  he  has  t-ither  di-iven  away  the 
marmots  or  devoured  them.  Travelling  along,  they 
Ciime  suddenly  to  a  hollow  upon  some  h)W  vines  laden 
with  delicious  grapes,  nor  were  they  long  in  throwing 
themselves  down  among  the  twining  branches,  and 
revelling  in  the  blue  juicy  fruit  to  tlieir  hearts' 
content. 

A  sudden  cry  of  "  The  Comanches  !  "  however,  roused 
us  pretty  quickly  from  our  epicurean  indulgences  ;  we 
were  immediately  in  our  saddles  again,  and  hastening 
up  to  our  advanced  guard,  who  it  seemed  had  met  with 
two  scouts  or  spies  of  this  tribe,  but  their  companions 
were  seen  prancing  about  their  horses  at  a  distance 
without  showing  any  special  desire  to  meet  with  the 
whites,  and  they  soon  in  a  mysterious  manner  vanished 
in  the  direction  of  the  Canadian. 

1'he  visitors  were  two  gloomy-looking,  elderly  war- 
riors; mounted  on  magnificent  horses,  which  obeyed  in 
the  mo.st  graceful  manner  the  slightest  touch  of  tlie  rein 
fastene'd  t(j  their  lower  jaw,  and  seemed  to  form  one 
body  with  their  riders,  who  rode  without  saddles.  A 
blue  blanket  formeil  the  only  clothing  of  these  savages, 
and  they  held  their  bows  and  arrows  in  readiness  for 
immediate  use,  while  the  wildness  of  their  appearance 
was  much  increased  by  the  very  long  hair  tliat  fell  round 
and  partly  covered  their  bronze  faces.  (Sen  p.  189.) 
According  to  their  declaration,  we  were  not  likely  to  be 
troubled  with  many  of  their  tribe,  since  only  a  small 
division  of  them  had  a  camp  about  a  day's  journey  off 
on  the  Canadian ;  a  larger  party  was  at  this  moment  en- 
gaged in  a  predatory  (ixjiedition  to  the  southern  set- 
tlements of  the  wliites,  and  the  greater  number  had 
followed  the  buffalo  to  the  northern  regions,  and  would 
only  return  with  them  late  in  the  autumn. 

The  warlike  and  far-spreading  nation  of  the  Coman- 
ches is  divided  into  three  great  tribes,  the  northern, 
southern,  and  middh' ;  which  arc  again  subdivided  into 
various  bands,  led  by  distinguished  warriors,  iiieilicine 
men,  or  by  ])etty  cliiefs,  with  whom  they  traverse  tiio 
j)rairie  in  all  directions.  The  northern  and  middle 
Comanches  constantly  follow  the  wandering  buffalo, 
whose  juicy  meat  forms  almost  their  sole  support,  and 
who  are  thence  apjjropriately  named  by  their  neighbours 
the  "  Burtiilo-Eaters."  The  wide  steppe  is  their  home, 
and  their  unconquerable  love  of  wandering  carries  them 
from  place  to  j)lace  over  these  desolate  inhospitable 
regions,  where  the  pure  invigorating  atmosjihere  alone 
compensates  for  the  scarcity  of  Vood  and  water.  Their 
teri'itory  is  fr(!0  from  morasses,  stagnant  pools,  or  thick 
woods,  where  any  unhealthy  and  fever-breeding  miasma 
might  be  generated  ;  the  currents  of  air  find  no  obstacle 
on  the  boundless  plain,  and  as  they  blow  freely  across 
it  they  seem  to  strengthen  l)oth  the  body  and  mind  of 
the  dwellers  on  the  stej)pe.  Kind  mother  Nature  often 
aflbrtls  men  some  coin])eiisatiim  for  the  adveist^  con- 
ditions of  life  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  she  has 
here  bestowed  on  them  some  of  her  best  gifts — health, 
cheerful  spirits,  and  all-enduring  strength.  The  flexible 
nature  of  man  soon  accommodates  itself  to  the  hardest 
conditions  of  climate  and  soil,  and  tlie  tribes  who  inhabit 
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this  wildcrnc-^s,  aro  quite  convinpcd  that  their  country 
is  to  In-  jirct'tTifil  totliowholu  world.  There  are,  indued, 
while  settlers  eiiiiugh  to  lie  met  with  in  the  tar  west, 
who  are  a  good  deal  of  their  opinion  ;  who  shrink  fVuni 
the  advances  of  civilisation  and  tiie  increasing  population 
tliat  accompanies  it,  prefei-rini!;  the  wilderness  with  its 
danj^ers  to  the  ])erso'.ial  security,  convenience,  and  ))lca- 
sures  ol'  social  life  ;  it  may,  therefore,  well  be  imagined 
that  till!  wild  cliihlrea  of  the  steppe  arc  attached  to 
their  grassy  plains. 

The  Comanche  Indian  knows  of  no  we.allh  I'Ut  the 
butlidoand  the  antelope,  and  the  horse  that  euiihlcs  him 
to  ovi-rtake  them;  with  these  he  has  food,  ch>thing, 
ami  shelter,  and  he  desires  no  more;  he  is  not  troubled 
by  cares  for  the  coming  day;  and  in  his  wars  with  his 
euenucs  and  his  managemenl  of  his  horse  lie  liiuls  the 
means  of  gratityiiig  his  own  ideas  of  honour.  From  his 
earliest  eliildhood  to  the  latest  day  of  liis  life  he  is  eon- 
tinuMily  on  horseback,  indeed  he  makes  but  .•in  awkward 
figure  enough  on  foot,  though  he  is  no  sooner  mounted 
than  he  sei-nis  transformed  ;  and  when,  with  uo  other 
aid  than  that  of  the  rein  and  a  heavy  whip,  he  makes 
Ids  hor.se  perform  the  most  incredilde  feats,  he  considers 
liimself  the  greatest  and  most  independent  gentleman 
on  tin;  t'acc  of  the  earth.  You  may  often  see  troojis  of 
Coniam-hes  dashing  altoiit  in  all  directions,  and  playing 
the  wildest  tricks,  hanging  now  on  one  side  of  the 
liorse,  now  on  the  other,  and  throwing  lances  or  shoot- 
ing arrows  under  his  neck  with  the  most  astonishing 
accuracy  at  a  given  mark  ;  though  one  cannot  help 
thinking,  while  admiring  their  feats,  that  this  wonderful 
skill  in  horsemanship  must  make  them  so  much  the 
more  dangerous  when  they  come  ou  their  plundering  or 
hostile  expeditions. 

Every  Oonianchc  Tndiaii  kee|)S  n,  special  war-horso, 
in  the  choice  of  which  more  regard  ijj  l,,.,,}  to  swit'tncss 
than  lo  any  otiier  i|uality.  As  among  the  .\rali  trilies, 
the  horse  is  the  best  friend,  the  most  sacred  possession 
of  his  master,  who  would  not  part  with  it  I'or  any  trea- 
sure that  could  be  olVered  him,  and  mounts  it  only  for 
war,  or  peculiar  festive  occasions,  such  as  a  liulliilo  hunt  ; 
and  wlien  he  returns  he  finds  his  women  awaiting  him 
at  the  door  of  Ids  wigwam,  to  receive  the  beloved  steed, 
and  pay  him  every  attention.     (.Vce  p.  170.) 

With  the  exception  of  a  i'fw  cooking  and  domestic 
utensils,  the  sole  possessions  of  these  Imlians  consist  of 
liorses  and  mules,  many  of  which  have  evidently,  from 
the  brands  u]iou  them,  been  stolen  from  the  settlements 
of  the  whites  ;  but  the  ap)"opiiation  of  other  people's 
goods  is  considered  creditalile,  and  a  young  man  is  not 
thougiit  worthy  to  bo  counted  in  the  list  of  warriors, 
till  III!  has  returned  from  some  successful  )ilundering 
expedition  into  the  Mexican  jirovinccs,  so  that  the 
greatest  thieves  are  not  only  the  most  opulent,  but  the 
most  respectable  members  of  si  leiety.  A  gray  old  warrior, 
will!  was  heard  praising  his  two  sons,  and  declaring 
thoni  the  Joy  and  support  of  his  age,  did  not  fail  to  aitd 
that  they  undoi'stood  horse-stealing  belter  than  any 
young  fellows  in  the  whole  nation.  It  is  not  therefore 
surprising,  (hat  some  iiarticularly  meritorious  jier.sons 
liavo  accumulated  a  herd  of  from  two  to  three  hundred 
of  these  testimonies  to  their  pi-owess. 

Parties  of  from  one  to  thirty  young  men  are  in  tlio 
habit  of  associating  for  the  execution  of  these  predatory 
enterprises,  which,  on  aecoimt  of  the  dangers  and  pri- 
vations connected  with  them,  are  jilaeed  in  the  .same 
rank  with  those  of  a  directly  warlike  ehanictcr.  Every 
oiui  provider  liiiuself  witli  ii  liorso,  weapons,  ami  what 


is  iicces.sarv  for  a  journey  of  huudivds  of  mile.s  tliriiiirr], 
the  desert,  where  the  game  is  but  s jliieient  to  atluhl 
them  a  very  scanty  support.  They  -.lill  travel  this  wnv 
sometimes  for  montlis  before  they  approach  a  sfitlenicnt, 
and  lie  in  .imbusii  w.iiting  for  an  opportunity  of  fallin^ 
with  wild  cries  and  yells  on  the  keepers  of  soiiu!  .sojiiini 
herd,  and  either  drive  them  .iway,  or,  in  casi-  of  rpsi.«t 
ance,  kill  (liem,  drag  away  their  women  and  cliililiiT 
as  prisoners,  and  ride  otf  with  their  booty  to  their  wjc 
wams.  In  some  cases  they  are  absent  as  niucli  as  tw., 
years  from  tiieir  camp  before  tinding  au  opportunity  .1 
executing  their'  plundering  plans  with  success,  and  evi  1 , 
man  dreads  the  disgrace  of  returning  with  empty  Iiaiiiis 
to  his  people.  .Sonietime.s,  of  course,  the  Coiaancliis 
fail  in  these  attempts,  and  are  beaten.  Alexander  vcoi 
Humboldt  mentions  liaving  seen,  at  tliebeginninj;  c.ftl;. 
present  century,  in  the  prisons  of  the  city  of  iluxioi, 
whole  b.aiids  of  these  Indians,  who  had  been  sent  .suiitji- 
wards  from  Taos  and  tSaiita  Fe,  in  New  Mexico. 

Another  way  by  which  the  |irairio  Indi.ins  inciftis'. 
their  herds,  Is  by  catciiing  the  mustangs,  or  wild  lim'vs 
of  the  Amciiean  .steppes;  small  but  powerfully-built 
animals,  and  uiiipiestionalily  the  descendants  of  tlmv 
brouglit  into  the  country  by  the  Spaniards  at  tlio  ti'i,- 
of  the  coiiciuest  of  .Mexico,  which,  having  escaped  uti 
the  de.sert,  and  become  wihl,  have  since  increased  ii 
herds  of  thousands,  and  animate  the  prairies  from  tli' 
borders  of  Texas  and  ^Mexico  to  the  Yellow  Stmie, ,; 
conllueiit  of  the  Northern  Mi.ssoiiri. 

Tile  Indians  soon  leariud  to  estimate  the  useful  ]ir.- 
]M!rties  of  the  new  animal  in  bearing  burdens,  and  tlu". 
also  had  ieeonr.se  f  •  them  for  food  in  .sea.sons  when  ili 
laitliilo  was  dillleult  .0  obtain  ;  at  present  the  catciiiii;' 
the  wild  mustang  is  an  occupation  or  a  sport,  to  wliici. 
they  give  themselves  up  with  all  the  wild  jiassinn  f 
which  these  untamed  children  of  nature  are  capalilc. 

With  a  lasso  forty  feet  long,  they  follow  the  llyiii;' 
herd,  and  having,  by  the  most  unmerciful  use  of  iLo 
whip,  brought  up  the  horse  they  are  mounted  on  nin.' 
enough  to  use  it,  they  send  it  whirling  and  llyiiij;  mi: 
of  their  hand.s,  and  with  unerring  aim  right  over  tlir 
head  of  the  victim  selected.  After  a,  sliort  strui;;;!', 
the  mustang  falls  half-sull'oeated  ;  a  leathern  tin piij;  i* 
quickly  passed  round  his  fore  legs,  and  then  the  l.hv' 
round  his  throat  so  far  relaxed  as  to  avoid  quite  cliokiii.; 
him.  The  imlian  then  fastens  a  rein  to  the  lower  jii« 
of  his  jirisoiii'r,  breathe:'  several  times  into  his  ii|k!Ii 
no.strils,  takes  the  fetters  from  his  neck  and  feet,  aii-1 
Jumps  upon  his  back.  Then  follows  a  ride  for  ]ili>  iiU'l 
death,  but  at  last  the  creature  is  mostly  )iroii!;lit  in 
ti'ined,  and  placed  aiming  the  herd;  and  wildly  aii'l 
cruelly  us  tlio  Indian  appears  to  go  to  work  on  siirli 
occasions,  he  is  extremely  cautions  not  to  break  tin' 
sjiirit  of  the  iii.istang  in  taming  him,  for  in  th;it  ou- 
the  lle.sh  would  be  all  he  would  get  by  his  dangi'Wii- 
and  exhausting  labour. 

The  two  Cjonianches  accompanied  the  expedition  Imt 
a  short  way.  and  then  went  oil'  in  a  northerly  liiri'c 
tion  possibly  after  having  satislied  themselves  that  ii- 
the  party  was  a  well-organised  and  armed  foicc,  i: 
would  not  bo  possible  to  levy  tribute  from  it. 


A  DiHCOVKRT  I!f  THK  P\HK— T.IK    DllY  HlVBR— A  OuNTIltAlU 

CoT'ioN  Wiioh  Tiai:— I'm;  Kinw.w  Imuans. 
As  can'  lia\eliers  advanced  on  the  Oreat  I'liiins,  tli'' 
many  dry  beds  of  rivers  or  lirooks,  with  their  r('il(li'<li 
Hunds,  contributed  much  to  the  mournful  nml  dcsoliiti' 
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iliaractcr  nf  tlie  sci»nery,  Mn<l  Inimtiinc  to  time  'mri/jiii 
till  niiisst's  of  wall,  the  rfiiiaiiiH  ot'ji  portion  oftln;  l.luno 
Kstacado  or  jrypsitni  arids,  stoml  out  lik»^  the  riliH  ot'  a 
iiiiglity  skoleton.  Thcv  had  now  travelleil  4:.'l  niiU's 
nver  tlit'se  ])lains  sinco  they  li't't  Fort  Smith,  ami  iln' 
Antt'lopu  Hills  had  disappoarod  in  the  hluc  clistaiicc. 
When  they  started  they  wuro  all  loin>in!.'  lor  the  vast 
suhliuie  prairie  with  all  its  vonders,  and  now  there 
were  tew  who  would  not  have  )>rct'eiTed  the  shady  forest, 
with  its  rich  decoration  of  autumnal  leaves,  to  the  hard 
ground  and  short  fjrass  over  whieli  they  were  .slowly 
toilinj;  under  an  oppressive  Septemher  sun.  'The  <  ana- 
ilian,  delineated  in  the  maps  as  a  great  river  west  of 
tl.  Antelope  Hills,  had  a  hed  of  nioist  sand  but  not  a 
(hup  of  water  in  it.  ]>ut  there  was  water  it  appears 
ill  holes  and  in  unexpeeted  places. 

liefore  sunset  the  dusty  wngi^ons  were  drawn  up  in 
li  circle,  the  airy  tents  ranged  side  hy  side,  tlie  eamp- 
tiri's  were  blazing,  and  all  around  them  was  hustle  ancl 
animation.  Some  of  the  company  wetit  out  to  seek  for 
water,  and  possibly  to  make  prize  of  a  turkey  or  two, 
hut  siKtn  returned  with  unwelcome  intelligence.  The 
bed  of  a  atroani  certainly  wound  beneath  the  high  trees, 
but  as  far  as  the  nioi.st  sand  of  the  Canadian,  then'  was 
not  a  drop  of  water  ia  it,  much  less  a  good  jilace  for 
watering  the  cattle,  so  at  last  they  had  to  be  dri\en 
diiwnto  tho  shallow  bed  of  the  Canadian,  aiul  since  no 
k'tter  was  to  be  had,  its  sandy  water  had  to  serve  for 
cofiking,  and  then  the  company  disjH;rsed  to  eni,':ig(.'  in 
various  occupations. 

A  cry  of  "Supper  ready,  gentlemen,"  from  tli(>  sooty 
cook,  soon  brought  them  ail  with  their  camp  stools  to  the 
several  tables;  but  one  seat  remained  empty.  '•  Where"- 
thctjfennan?"  cried  oneof  the  young  men.  "I  met  liim 
on  the  other  side  of  tho  wood,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  he 
Wiis  following  the  track  of  a  panther;  but  as  it  seemed 
to  1h3  leading  him  further  and  further  from  the  e  imp, 
I  left  him  and  the  panther  to  settle  it."  Just  thou  a 
shot  was  heard.  "There  ho  is,  most  likelv,"  .siiil  .some 
one,  and  there  was  no  further  anxiety  about  him. 

The  meal  was  nearly  liuislied,  when  friun  th<'  dark 
•-hadctw  of  tho  wood  i.ssued  a  strange-looking  llgiire, 
which  was  seen  to  advance  hastily  towards  the  camp, 
iuid  was  recogni.'.'ad  immcdiatt.'ly  as  the  lost  oiu«— l)ut 
in  what  a  i<iokle  1  At  every  step  the  water  trickled  o\it 
of  his  boots,  and  his  wet  clothes  clung  to  his  body;  but 
on  one  shoulder  ho  carried  his  ritle,  and  on  tho  other  a 
mighty  turkey. 

"What  in  the  world  lias  happened  to  you?"  was 
lieard  from  all  sides.  "  Why  you  ve  got  more  water  in 
vour  clothes  than  can  lie  found  in  the  ('aiiadian  in  a 
(lay's  journey." 

"  What  should  have  happened  l"  replied  the  liuntir; 
"liei'u  have  we  been  foi'days  together  looking  in  vain  for 
wftler,  and  now  in  tho  night,  just  as  we  ha\e  manau'ed 
to  (1(1  without  it,  I  go  plump  into  such  a  deep  pool  that 
I  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  out  again.  Just  let  me 
got  (itf  those  heavy  clothes,  and  get  something  to  eat, 
und  then  while  I  dry  my  rille  I  will  tell  y(ai  my  adven- 
ture. It  had  very  nearly  cost  me  my  tine  rille,  and, 
Iirhaiis,  my  life  into  the  bargain." 

After  these  preliminaries,  the  adventure  was  thus 
related  :  "  As  I  was  wandering  about  the  wood,  looking 
for  water,  1  discovered  on  tho  sand  in  tho  dry  bed  of  a 
stream,  fresh  traces  of  a  line  grown  panther,  which  1 
"iiliponed  t«  be  still  lurking  about  the  wood,  and  I  eau- 
tioi.sly  foUowed  whore  they  seemed  to  lead.  The  fellow 
iiiUHt  have  been  iu  tho  wood  when  wo  arrivoti,  for  hi8 


track  eros.'^ed  it  in  all  diiectiolis,  as  if  lie  had  not  been 
aide  to  make  up  his  mind  what  to  do  uut  .r  the  circum- 
stances. 1  tollowed  bis  broad  footsteps  jiatielitly,  till 
tiny  Icil  me  out  oil  the  otlii  r  side  of  tlie  wood  (where  I 
nie!  Mr.  Caiiipbell),  and  tin  u  slr:;iglit  to  the  Canadian, 
wtnrc  the  erat'ty  animal  bad  turned  to  the  eastward, 
creeping  along  the  high  liaiik,  under  shelter  of  the  scat- 
tered trees  .lud  ii-.islics.  1  hoped  to  be  able  to  rout  liiui 
out,  and  so  went  on  and  on,  till  at  last  tho  .setting  sun 
Warned  me  that  it  was  time  to  turn  bjick  ;  and  though 
I  \v;i3  vexed  eiioULrh  to  give  up  tho  chase,  I  -hoMldeix'il 
my  lille,  and  turned  round,  when  at  that  nioineiit.  not 
tei>  steps  from  me,  there  was  a  rustling  in  the  bushes, 
and  I  beheld — no!  not  the  jiaiither,  as  you  are  all 
thinking,  but  a  fine  fat  turkey,  wliiili  just  lluttered 
heavily  to  the  next  tree,  where  my  bullet  soon  reached 
liiiii.  The  shot  awakened  not  only  tho  echo  mi  the 
high  bank,  but  also  a  whole  (lock  of  these  bird-,  from 
soiiie  liidiiig-place  among  the  boughs,  ;ind  tiny  went 
Hying  in  all  diivctioiis.  T  hit  a  second  with  my  left 
barrel,  and  then  slinging  the  1  wo  over  my  shoulder,  as 
Soon  as  1  had  reloaded,  I  trotted  back,  tolerably  con- 
tent, the  siinie  way  by  which  J  had  come,  lus  ne.iily  as 
I  c.mld  tell.  But  by  the  time  I  had  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  ravine,  it  w.is  ipiite  dark,  and  1  could  hardly 
make  icy  way  through  the  thick  bushc;.  I'resenlly  I 
was  startled  by  a  sound  among  the  leaves,  but  it  was 
only  a  sleepy  turkey,  ja-obably  one  of  the  llock  I  had 
frightened  away,  which  just  luoNcd  a  little  further,  and 
]>laced  himself  on  a  withereil  branch  imiiie(liately  before 
iiic,  as  if  he  had  really  been  inviting  me  to  shoot  hiiu. 
I  had  fastened  out)  of  the  two  I  had  killed  to  my  belt, 
and  was  carrying  the  other  in  my  hand,  but  this  1  now 
laid  down  gently  to  have  a  try  for  a  third.  1  was  n 
long  while  taking  aim  in  the  dark,  but  at  last  1  tired, 
and  the  bird  fe'ii,  tlapping  his  wings,  but  I  did  not  think 
by  the  sound  that  I  had  killed  him  ;  so  in  order  to  catch 
liim  before  he  recovered  himself,  I  gave  a  great  jump, 
and  down  I  went  over  head  and  ears  in  ileep  water. 
How  dee[)  I  sank  I  cannot  exactly  .say;  but  I  eoiild 
feel  no  ground  under  my  feet.  I  was  in  an  awkward 
case,  for  1  would  not  let  go  my  ritle,  and  1  had  the 
heavy  bird  fast  to  my  belt  and  my  shoulder.  1  do  not 
think,  however,  that  it  ma»h^  me  sink,  on  the  contrary 
I  believe  it  heli^'d  me  to  swim.  Fortunately,  1  had 
instinctively  caught  a  branch  with  my  left  hand  as  I 
f(dl,  and  this  enabled  me,  by  a  desperate  etibrt,  to  ]>lace 
myself,  as  well  as  my  riHo  and  my  turkey,  once  more 
u|)on  dry  land.  Had  I  h>st  my  ritle,  I  should  ha\ c 
been  inconsolable;  but  lUs  it  was  I  had  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  two  turkeys,  for  I  could  imt  tell  in  the  darkness 
where  to  look  tor  them,  and  I  should  not  have  liked 
to  try  tor  (ear  of  tumbling  into  another  hole  ;  -o  1 
worked  my  way  through  to  where  J  could  see  the  liu;lit 
of  your  (ire,  and  here  I  am  with  one  turkey  instead  of 
three,  but  with  the  .salistaelion  of  having  discovered  in 
the  dark  the  water  that  you  could  not  .sec  in  the  day- 
light." "It  is  well  you  saved  that  one,"  said  oneof 
the  parly;  "he  will  make  us  a  capital  roast  to-morrow." 
"  Ves,"  answered  the  sportsman  ;  "but  1  would  gladly 
give  him  to  he  able  to  make  out  how  such  a  hole  as 
that,  a  li(de  of  small  eirctimfcreuce,  and  seemingly 
shaped  like  a  funnel,  c(aild  remain  (till  <>f  water,  iu  a 
place  wh(!rc  the  wet  (luicksiind  seems  to  (ill  immedialcly 
any  hole  you  can  dig." 

The  march  ol  the  following  day  brought  them  to 
Dry  River,  which  presents  Monie  remarkable  peculiari- 
ties,    it  is  near  tiW  feet  broud  at  its  mouth,  and  ita 
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bed  is  at  times  several  miles  in  width,  yet  is  it  supposed 
to  owe  its  origin  meivly  to  ii  butl'alo  path,  wldoh  wild 
mountain  toi-rents  tranEfbrmed  into  a  brook.  Deej) 
ruts  and  clefts,  formed  in  the  same  manner,  opened 
into  it,  brinyinj;  fresh  streams  of  water,  so  on  till  the 
ne'.vly  formed  river  widened  its  valley  to  its  present 
extent.  A  characteristic  of  most  of  the  flowing  streams 
of  this  region  is  peculiarly  striking  in  the  Dry  River. 
When  the  wati^r  is  low  the  rivei-  is  dry  at  its  mouth, 
liut  has  water  in  jilaces  further  up  ;  in  some  of  these 
the  water  collects  only  during  the  night,  and  a.s  the 
suu  rises  and  gathers  strengtli  it  dries  up  again.  The 
same  thing  happens  with  respect  to  the  tributaries 


of  the  great  Colorado  of  the  West.  Deer  and  ante- 
lopes, and  other  wild  animals,  are  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  they  come  down  in  the  morning  hours  to  take  tlie 
refreshment  that  has  to  last  them  a  whole  day.  In 
the  same  neighbourhood  was  a  tree  that  rose  solitarily 
on  the  jilain,  and  was  remarkable  both  for  its  gigantic 
growth  and  for  its  strangely  twisted  and  entangled 
boughs  and  branches.  It  was  a  cotton-wood  tree, 
centuries  old,  and  had  a  diameter  of  twelve  feet ;  at 
the  height  of  about  six  feet  from  the  ground  it  divided 
itself  into  two  mighty  arms,  which  stretched  themselvi'> 
far  out,  and  with  numerous  boughs  shaded  the  arid 
ground.     Young  shoots,  lianging  down,  had  becouir 
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trees,  and  supporting  thomselvea  with  their  whole 
weight  on  the  ground,  niis<Ml  again  tdudr  leaty  crowns 
to  mingle  with  the  folingo  of  tliuir  venerabli^  parent, 
and  increase  the  grandeur  of  his  appearane(\  Tiie 
red-skins  had  respeeteil  this  patriarch  of  the  jdains, 
and  carved  rude  figures  of  rattlcsiiakcs  and  long-neeUed 
iioi-ses  on  its  bark. 

Whilst  looking  at  this  nionurelt  of  the  plain,  one 
ol"  tho  )>arty  recognised  traces  of  travelling  Indians. 
"Fresh  tracks  of  Indians  are  fivsli  reascjiis  for  caution," 
said  on<!  of  tlie  more  experienced,  aiUlressing  the  j)arty 
which  lay  at  their  ease  under  tiie  shade  of  the  giant 
tree;  "our  waggons  and  their  escort  are  a  long  way 
on  before,  there  are  but  low  of  us  here,  and  it  would 


seem  by  their  marks  that  a  considerable  troop  'if 
Kioways  or  Conianehes  must  be  somewhere  in  tin' 
neighbourhood.  Our  mules  have  got  enough  for  tlif 
present,  and  they  will  bo  certainly  of  our  opinion. 
Tho  loitere;-s,  therefore,  saddled  their  patient  henst''. 
eliinb(Ml  leisurely  into  their  saddles,  threw  one  lm^till^ 
glance  upon  the  beautiful  tree,  and  then  turned  into  a 
freshly  broken  Indian  path,  which  led  in  the  direction 
taken  hy  tho  main  body,  Soon  they  passed  tho  wag- 
gons, and  wore  in  advance  of  tho  cavalcade.  The 
Indian  path  thoy  were  following  wound  across  bill d 
hills,  ornameuteil  only  by  a  low  cactus,  an<l  nindf 
short  turns,  so  that  thoy  could  not  at  any  time  sue  fur 
before  thciu. 
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On  a  -iiililtii,  ^riillliauscn  rolattr,  wo  louini  mif- 
sclvcs  ill  lif  iiii(l>t  cf  a  lienl  of  ,sii])i'l1)  horses,  wliich, 
btartlod  l>y  our  aiiproacli,  ilisju'r-'oil  in  all  dircetioiis, 
with  ral-ed  tail",  iinil  o]iiii,  .siiortiiig  nostrils.  Tlicy 
\virc  ti'ii:o  liort-cs,  but  \vitli<iiit  kfcpcrs  :  .•jo  tliiit  we 
iiiftirtil  iliat  tlicrc  must  ]ic  an  Iiulian  camp  in  tlie 
ni'iglilH>ur(i(,u(l.  aii<l  that  it  wouhl  fons('i(Ucntl3"  be 
advisabh.  to  ride  with  caution,  and  in  closer  order.  At 
a  new  turn  of  the  road  wh^  cauie  in  sight  of  a  small  river, 
shaded  by  ci  tton-wood  trees  aiulshi'ubs,  on  the  western 
bank  of  whieli  was  an  Indian  eani])  of  eighteen  large 
tents,  (i'tt  p.  1S4.)  The  pojiulation  seemed  as  yet 
to  have  no  idea  of  the  aiiiiii>ach  of  such  a  consider- 
able body  of  whites,  since  the  women  and  childivn, 
mounted  on  hor.-^es  without  saddles,  were  cantering 
carelessly  about,  among  a  numei-ous  herd  that  was 
grazing  peacefully  at  the  river  side.  The  sudden 
appearaiiei'  of  [lale  faces  .so  ne.nr  them  produced,  how- 
ever, a  eh.'.nge  of  scene,  and  the  feuuuine  guardians 
of  the  herds  were  rejilaced  by  young  men,  who  drove 
iiway  the  e 'ttli'  towards  the  Canadian,  to  place  them 
beyond  ilie  readi  of  vi.sitors  whose  intentions  were  as 
yet  unknown  to  them.  In  the  meantime  the  tbreniost 
of  our  jKU'ty  luftl  reached  the  stream,  aud  seemed  to  be 
making  jirc  parations  to  cross  it,  when  sonic  Indians 
appeared  on  the  ojiposite  bank,  .and  made  some  very 
intelligible  signs  that  our  company  was,  for  the  present, 
not  at  all  desired  in  the  village,  but  that  they  would 
come  o\ei'  and  make  our  aciiuaintaiice.  We  signified 
our  assent  to  this  arrangement,  and  waited  whilst  the 
chief  ainl  some  of  his  warriors  threw  the  bhiukets  in 
which  iheii  limbs  were  wrapped  over  their  .shoulders, 
ami  wail.il  through  the  water. 

Wheu  ilie  party  reached  u.s,  one  of  them  presented 
himself  as  ICu-ldt-.sn,  chief  of  the  Kioways,  and  asked, 
partly  by  signs,  aud  partly  in  broken  Spanish,  for  our 
Capilaiio. 

As  Lieutenant  Whijiplo  had  remained  behind  with 
the  surveyors  and  the  wag;,'ons,  a  young  American 
who  was  with  us  took  it  into  his  'iea<l  to  point  out  Dr. 
Bigeluw  as  our  chief;  but  Kn-lut-tiii,  after  conteniplat- 
iug  attentively  the  mild-lookiug,  liitle  old  gentleman, 
mounted  on  a  small  umle,  and  without  any  kind  of 
warlike  deeciratiou,  seemed  to  have  some  susjiiciou 
that  he  was  hoaxed,  anil  iuijuirod  <if  the  by-standers 
whether  that  was  really  the  eapilauo.  lie  was  assured 
that  the  docior  wa.s  r.ot  only  .i  chief,  but  a  uujst 
powerful  niedieine  muii ;  and  thereupon  the  Indian 
advance<l  to  perform  his  .salutations  in  due  *'orni.  Ho 
threw  back  his  blanket,  opened  his  arms  wide,  stepped 
before  tlie  doctor,  and  embraced  him  in  the  most 
aifectionate  manner,  rubbing  his  ]iaiiitcd  cheeks  against 
tlie  other's  whiskered  ones,  aeeoi' ling  to  a  custom  that 
seems  to  ha\o  iieiii  transplanted  from  Mexico,  'i'ho 
worthy  rloclor  was  quite  alleeled  by  tli(\se  demonstra- 
tions, and  leaned  tenderly  towards  the  savage  from 
Billy's  back,  patting  him  on  the  her.d  and  the  bronze- 
coloured  shoulder.s,  aud  exclaiming  rejieitedly,  "(Jood 
old  fellow  !  " 

This  sentimental  scone,  in  which  the  botanist  looked 
as  if  he  were  receiving  caresses  from  a  bear,  amii.sed  us 
greatly  ;  but  it  was  cut  .short  by  the  arrival  of  Lieu- 
ten  ait  Whipple,  who,  after  he  had  been  announced  as 
the  great  chief  of  all,  had  to  submit  to  the  same  eom- 

Eliaieiits.     Friendship  was  now   Ibrmally  established 
etween  the  high  contractijig  jiower.i,  and  no  further 
obstacle  was  oppo.sed  to  our  passage  of  the  river. 
A  crowd  of  warriors,  old  and  }oung,  hastily  rouged 


\  and  decorated  for  tlie  occasion,  came  oiit  to  meet  us 
whilst  others,  as  we  eould  see  through  the  half  ojien 
tents,  were  still  busily  engaged  with  their  toilets, 
beautifying  their  faces  with  the  indispen.sable  streaks 
'  of  paint.  There  was  a  gray-lie,aded  old  man  anioii" 
the  lirst  comers,  wiio  ]i,irt!cularly  attracted  our  atten- 
tion ;  his  costume  consisted  merely  of  an  American 
;  lilue  blaidvct  coat,  much  loo  larg((for  liim,  but  in  which, 
nevertheless,  he  evidently  took  no  little  pride  ;  and 
besides  the  blanket  coat,  he  po.«>ses.sed  a  wonderful 
(luency  of  tongue,  which  he  exerted  bo  the  utmost  to 
ii^.ake  a  good  impression  on  the  Americans.  As  ho  had 
]irobaIily  heard  of  the  w.ar  between  the  United  States 
ami  ^lexico,  he  endeavoured  in  every  pos.sible  way  to 
,  make  us  understind  that  the  Kioway.s  were  sworn 
friends  of  the  former,  and  th.it  only  a  small  portion  of 
his  tribe  was  here  encamped,  the  rest  having  gone  to 
^lexieo  to  steal  horses  ;  and  the  orator  repeated  iu  tlio 
most  enijihatic  manner,  "Steal  heaps!  horses!  niucli 
h.irses!" 

In  eomplianee  with  an  invitation  to  that  eiTect,  the 
<'hiof  cliui'ied  into  ,i  small  waggon  that  served  for  the 
ti'ausport  of  the  instruments,  aud  drove  on  first  with 
it,  iu  order  to  make  his  entry  into  the  village  iu  this 
triuni]iliant  manner  ;  showing  fjreat  anxiety  that  all 
his  pen]  lie  should  see  him;  and  they  did  not  fail  to 
testffy  the  due  amount  of  admiratio.i  at  tho  imposing 
figure  he  made. 

They  stayed  only  a  short  time  at  the  Indian  village 
and  then  betook  themselves  to  a  spot  some  hundred,- of 
yards  further  west,  where  according  to  their  agnH'mcut 
with  the  Iiuliau-;,  they  were  to  pitch  their  e.imp  for 
the  night.  Tlu'  next  day  there  was  a  grand  diplo- 
matic couference,  at  which  the  most  distinguisheil 
warrior-;  a.-^sisted  in  tlieii-  g.ila  dresses,  and  tried  to 
levy  a  sni.ill  tribute  by  coaxing  aiuI  bogging,  as  they 
saw  thorn  was  nothing  to  bo  obtained  by  force. 

The  Kioways  are  little  distinguished  in  oxternu! 
appearance,  character  or  m.iuners,  from  the  ('omaii- 
clies,  their  nearest  neighbours,  with  whom  they  have 
their  territories  iu  enmnioii  :  and  yet  there  is  not  the 
smalh.'st  likeness  to  Ik;  discovered  in  the  language  of  the 
two  nations,  and  they  can  only  undei-stand  each  other 
by  means  of  inteiiireters,  unless  they  have  recourse  to 
the  speech  of  the  Kaddo  Indians,  a  tribe  living  further 
south,  or  to  what  may  be  called  the  general  iirairio 
language.  The  first  is  generally  understood  sullieiently 
by  both  to  serve  as  a  nieiliuni  of  communication;  anil 
the  sceotid  consists  almost  exclusively  of  signs,  but 
is  intelligible  to  all  the  Indians  of  the  step)ies  ;  wliile 
at  the  same  time  it  enables  the  white  traders  to  huM 
intercourse  with  them. 

The  Comauehes,  as  well  as  tho  Kioways,  gi-eatly 
resemble  iu  their  manners  and  customs  the  notmulii 
nations  of  the  Old  World.  They  are  governed  by 
a  chief,  whose  authority  lasts  no  longer  than  the  goueml 
consent.  Ho  is  the  leader  in  war  and  the  chief  in 
the  council  ;  but  should  he  be  guilty  of  any  act  of 
cowardice  or  of  bad  administration,  ho  is  immediately 
deposed  froai  his  supremacy,  anil  another  more  eapahle 
chief  ehosen  In  his  stead.  The  laws  of  the  Kioways 
correspond  entirely  with  their  peculiar  ]iositioti,  ami 
are  made  valid  by  [\w  will  of  the  whole  trilie,  ami 
exactly  and  rigidly  |iut  in  force  by  the  subordinate 
chiefs. 

Their  ideaaon  the  rights  of  ])ro]ierty  are  very  peculiar, 
theft  being  regarded  as  not  only  allowable  but  highly 
honourable  ;  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  if  more  deter- 
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mined thi     OS  eannnt  bo  met  with  anywhere  than  among 

these  tribes.    'ro))uni.sli  them  for  these  roljbcries  would 

1)0   a  very  dillieult  ta.sk    indceil  ;    for  as   the   ]irairie 

ludian.s  are  .■i';custonied  from  their  eai'hi'st  ynutli  to  tlie 

use  of  arms  and  horses,  and  hav(;  no  settleil  villa, -es  nr 

li\ed  jil.ice    of  aboilc,    it  does   not   occasion    them  the 

smallest   inconvenience    to    be   suddenly  eonipelle(l    tn 

tnuisport  tlieniselves  and  their  whole  possossiims  trom 

line  end  of  tlie  buffalo  region  to  the  other.     Tiiey  iire 

ill  po-.sessioii  of  immense   number.s  of  stout  liorses,  so 

tJKit  tliey  are  able  to  move  with  the  greatest  rapidity  ; 

and  tlieir  exact  knowledge  of  the  locality,  and  of  tlie 

places  where  water  is  to  Ik;  t'ound,  of  course  atfords  thiMii 

u'veat   advantage   and  ficility  of  escape  from  ]>ursuit. 

A  war  woidd  by  no  means  entail  the  .sann;  misery  on 

them  as  on    tribes  with  more  settled  habils  ;  and  it 

would  even  be  of  little  use  to  try  to  cut  off  their  usual 

-apply  <if  food,  since  th<'ir  lienls  of  horses  and  mules 

wiiiild  atl'ord  them  subsistence  for  .a  long  time.     'I'liey 

know  perfectly  well  too,  that  they  ,ire  very  difficult  to  ' 

get  at,  and   the  knowledge  only  nniders   tlioiii  Imlder 

and  uKU'c  dangerous.     They  are,  like  all  Indians,  very 

superstitious,    btdieving    much    in    dreams,    carrying 

iiiedieine-bags  and  aiinilets,   and  endeavouring  to  luo- 

pitiate   the.    favour   of   invisible    spirits    by   sacrilices, 

dances,  and  music.     Tlio  cxist<'nee  and  jiowec  of  one 

!,'rcat  Supreme  lieing.  the guiiie  and  ruler  ci  all  things, 

IS  aeknowled_;e(l   by  thiMii  as    it   is  by  tbe  (Aimaiiclie.s, 

and  tliey  worshi[)the  suu  as  his  .symbol.     They  believe 

also  in  the  continual  existence  of  the  .soul;  but  they 

assuuK!  that   tiie   future  life  will  be  precisely  like  the 

present;    and    bury    with    the   deceased    warrior   his 

weapons  of  war  and  of  the  chase,    that  he  may  make 

iiis  appearance  in  a  creditable  manner  in  the  fields  of 

the  blessed. 

No  attemj)ts  have  yet  been  made  to  raise  these 
siivagcs  t()  any  higher  degree  of  jihysieal  or  moral 
culture,  so  as  to  lay  the  foundation  foi-  civilisation  and 
I'liristianily  ;  for  the  pious  men  of  .Vmeriea  hjok  witli 
iiidili'erence  on  the  heathens  before  their  own  doors,  but 
send  out  missionaries  to  ]ireach  ( 'hiistianity  in  the  le- 
luotest  parts  of  the  world.  When,  through  the  eovetous- 
iiess  of  the  whitt!  civilised  races,  the  free  inhabitants  of 
tlie  steppes  shall  have  beeu  ruined  and  exterminated, 
Cliristian  love  will  lincl  its  way  to  their  empty  wig- 
wams, and  churehcs  and  meeting-houses  rise  over  the 
graves  of  the  |)cor,  vietimised,  legitimate  owners  of 
the  green  prairies. 

vr. 

.\l!i:vi;i.  IX   run  (liirAr  I'lains — I'itdi.o,  ''Tows  on  Vfl- 
i.Ai.i:"  Indians  — Ki.  I.t.ano  Ksi'acadoou  the  MABKKD-orr 

I'LA I  X  —  I .MIIAN    I'AlNri NO.S. 

Foit  sevei'al  days  subseipient  to  this  interview  with 
tlie  Kiciway  Indians,  (heir  route  lay  along  the  so-called 
f'aiiadiin  Iviver,  with  its  moist  sands,  in  which  i)r. 
liigelow,  the  botanist  of  the  e.xpiHlition,  was  uigli  being 
engulfed  one  day,  himself,  his  mule  and  his  party,  all 
ill  the  same  tremendous  ipiieksand,  until  at  length  the 
wearisome  sand-hills  were  succeeded  by  a  valley  ex- 
pi'rssi\ely  designated  as  Shady  (.'reek,  and  wheri?  ii  rich 
:ind  lively  landscape  rejoiced  their  eyes.  A  deep 
tiiviKjuillity,  that  was  in  no  way  disturbed,  brooded  o\er 
wodd  and  stream  and  meadow,  a  trainptillity  that  was 
iimo  way  disttirbeil  by  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  leaty 
howrrs,  which  had  been  eoiistrueted  with  boughs 
'ly  the  ( 'onmnehes  for  their  Mimnier  dwellint's.     Thev 


Were  now  emptv  and  forsiken,  but  not  desolate,  lur 
the  mocking  bird  w.is  sitting  between  the  drie.l  leaves 
and  singing  merrily  in  (he  world  in  general;  tlio 
prairie  cocks  were  luiiipiii'.;  about  throU'.;li  the  dry 
twigs,  and  r.ivens  plaviiiir  with  gnawed  hours  and  liits 
<if  Icitlier  ill  fr.mt  nftle'  liiit-i.  Among  the  latter  were 
the  meiiiciiie  huts  with  the  tire-place  for  heating  the 
stones,  by  means  of  which  the  Indians  exii'iiipi'rise  a 
kind  of  v.-ip  lur  bath. 

Four  ]\lexicaus,  who  had  joined  the  party  at  the 
camp  of  the  Kioways,  nid  who  had  not  experieueeJ 
tin-  best  treatment  from  tlu^  Indians,  having  even  lost 
some  of  their  weapons,  were  now  iravelliie;  under  the 
protection  of  the  e.x'pedition.  A  faw  I'liddo  Indians 
from  St.  Domingo  and  the  Rio  Orande,  eiM^in--  the 
(_;reat  I'laiiis  for  purjio.ses  of  barter,  luul  .'•Iso  joined 
and  ke]it  jiace  with  them,  intending  to  separate  from 
the  expeclition  at  Shady  Creek,  and  proceed  in  company 
with  the  ^Mexicans,  in  longer  marches  towards  their 
homes  in  the  Itio  (rraiide.  The  two  helpe<l  to  g.  t;  up 
a  grand  fandango  bef)re  the  separation  took  jilaee. 

About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  waggons,  the  goods 
of  these  Mexicans  and  ruoldo-Indians  were  lying 
scattered  abiait  in  a  semicirch'  ;  the  moon  slione 
brightly  down  on  the  vast  plain  ;  all  was  still,  except 
that  there  now  and  then  came  fromatar  the  leiwl  of  a 
)ir.iirie  wolf  faintly  heard  in  our  camp,  where  meii  of 
variirua  races  were  sauntering uegligeuily  about.  The 
beauty  of  the  night  seemed  .somehow  to  awak.  n  the 
music  in  the  soul  of  an  Ameriean  waijgoner  of  our 
party  :  and  lia\  iug  found  himsidf  the  highest  and  most 
eonvenieiit  place  he  could  on  the  top  of  the  lugga','e,  ho 
br(Miglit  out  an  old  craekeil  iiddle,  which  he  hail  labo- 
rionslv  convi'yed  i'roiu  his  distant  home,  and  be-.m  to 
ilraw  from  it  some  extraordinary  sounds.  1'lie  shrill 
notes,  however,  no  sooner  reached  the  ears  of  the 
company,  than  a  crowd  gathered  round  the  amateur, 
who,  pr()iid  of  the  sensation  he  was  producing,  worked 
away  more  and  more  vigorously  upon  the  dusty  jan- 
gling strings,  negro  melodies  alternating  with  "Hail 
Columbia  I  "  ami  "  Yankee  Doodle."  Those  were  tunes 
that  found  their  way  straight  to  (>very  iuaii"s  heart. 

Logs  of  wood  were  thing  on  the  lire  to  make  a  fresh 
blazo,  and  bearded  Americans,  yellow  descendauts  of 
Spain,  and  half-naked  I'ueblos,  all  armed  from  head 
to  foot,  luid  in  attire  that  bore  the  marks  of  hmg  and 
painful  trav(d,  began  to  foot  it  as  if  possessed. 

Here  two  long  Americans  cei/ed  each  otln  r,  and 
jumjied  an<l  whirled  round  together  in  mad  i  :ieles  ; 
there  a  Mexican  was  seen  waltzing  with  an  Indian; 
'  on  one  side  were  two  Kentticky  men  |ierfoniiing  an 
energetic  jig,  n'ld  a  little  way  oil'  two  Iri.-hmen,  in 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States  infantry,  were 
working  away  energetically  at  a  national  d.iinc,  and 
shouting  '-Ould  Ireland  for  ever  !"  and  '-Oh  ifvc  had 
but  plenty  of  whisky!  " 

Even  the  sentinel  leaning  on  his  uiu>ket  gn'w  scii- 
timeiital  and  imisical,  (iiid  muriuure<l  to  himself, 
"  .J'nimc  a  revoir  mii  Noriniinilie," 

while  the  nuisii'ian,  from  his  lol'ty  throne,  loi>ked  ealmly 
down  on  the  commotion,  and  tiddledaway  unweaiiedly, 
triumphantly  remarking,  that  all  the  dances  in  the 
world  might  lie  danced  in  time  to  his  time;;  and 
the  .songs  of  every  nation  on  the  earth  e.inied  on 
amicably  together,  lie  playetl  through  half  tlie  night, 
till  IV  thick  eloud  of  dust  hid  his  face  and  his  violin,  and 
the  exhausted  dancers  sank  down  beside  their  luggage. 
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or  betook  tlicmsolvos  to  their  rest,  to  try  to  gutlier, 
from  a  low  liours'  sleep,  atreiiiftli  ami  spirits  for  the 
march  of  the  following  ilay. 

A  more  paveeful  rice  of  jicojile  than  the  Piieblo- 
Tadiaii.s  who  joined  so  merrily  in  this  mad  revel,  is 
liardly  to  be  imagined.  They  are  always  friendly  and 
obliging  to  sti-angcrs,  wherever  they  may  meet  them, 
and  show  the  greatest  lioKpitality  to  those  who  visit 
their  dwellings.  Many  populous  Indian  towns  still 
flourishing  in  New-JMexieo  contain  but  a  renniaut  of 
this  once  powerful  and  wide-Rj)reading  race,  traces  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  directions,  from  the  Kio 
Grande  to  the  great  Colorado  ot  the  West  Having 
been  now  for  some  time  in  liabits  of  frcfpient  inter- 
course tvitli  the  Mexicans,  their  manners  as  well  as 
their  costume  have  become  much  moditied,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  liave  mastered  the  Spanish 
language.  Industry  is  one  of  their  leading  virtues; 
they  cultivate  their  fields  and  gardens,  and  often  takt! 
journeys  to  visit  the  wild  Indians  of  the  steppe,  in 
order  to  e.vehange  their  wares  for  skins  and  furs  ;  and 
travellers  aiiproaching  the  borders  of  New  Mexico 
often  meet  little  caravans  of  Pueblo-Indians,  driving 
their  well-laden  asses  and  mules  briskly  over  the 
jilains. 

Beyond  Shady  Creek  the  expedition  no  longer 
followed  Canadian  Hivei-,  but  kept  upon  desolate  and 
dead  plains,  the  unfruitful  soil  of  which  wa.s  scantily 
grown  with  gramm.i-gniss,  and  the  beautiful  cactus, 
which  takes  thaidvfully  the  poorest  food  and  hardest 
fare,  was  found  blooming  alone.  A  new  species  of 
cactus,  the  Opiintla  arborescens,  now  first  showed  itself, 
growing  in  great  luxuriance.  The  short  stem  rose 
from  the  ground  like  a  dwarf-tree,  and  then  separated 
into  branches  and  boughs,  which  spread  tiiemselves 
out  into  a  crown,  bearing,  besides  innumerable  thorns, 
a  quantity  of  yellow  .seed-vessels.  No  living  thing, 
except  the  pmirie-dogs  and  the  burrowing  owl,  was  to 
be  seen.  Along  tiie  edge  of  the  prairie  (Llano  Estacado) 
the  country  was  broken  into  picturesque  clills  and 
chasms  which,  tilled  with  cedar,  penetrated  far  into 
the  plateau,  ajid  cut  oH'  from  it  masses  like  gigantic 
walls  and  fortri'sses.  There  were  also  more  living 
things.  Antelopes  were  springing  about  on  the  dry 
bills,  deer  lurking  behind  the  blue-green  cedars, 
eagles  and  kites  wheeling  their  Hight  through  the  air, 
and  lively  little  prairie  dogs  peeping  out  and  giving 
tongue  from  the  opening  of  their  dark  abodes. 

Since  leaving  Fort  Smith  they  had  traversed  o04 
miles  in  a  tolerably  straight  line,  over  smooth  and 
roiling  prairie,  and  had  imperceptibly  risen  to  a 
considerable  height.  Fort  Smitli  lies  only  400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  .sea  ;  the  second  remarkable 
point,  the  Antelope  Hills,  or  boundary  hills  of  Texa.s, 
I'lOO;  while  in  this  camp,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty 
plateau,  they  found  themselves  at  the  height  of  427Hfeet. 
The  lofty  plain  called  el  Llano  Estacado,  or  Marked- 
oil'  Plain,'  which  extends  over  four  degrees  of  latitude 
and  four  of  longitude,  reaches,  at  certain  ])oints,  a 
height  of  4707  feet,  and  the  average  elevation  is 
reckoned  at  4500,  therefore  2J2  i'eet  reckoned  above 
the  base.     The  soil  is  .sandy,  and  liorizontul  lieds  of  red 


'  On  this  plutcau  there  in  luitliiiig  whatever  tliiit  onu'.d  iiorvo 
the  triivcllvr  ii»  n  laiulninrk  ;  iiiul  the  Me.\icaii  triiiU'iH  of  fonncr 
tliiies  hiive  pliiiitoil  ion^  poleH  in  tlic  grouiul,  at  vert-\in  distniiees, 
to  show  the  best  wny  iicross  it.  Tliuiice  tliu  nume,  el  Llano 
£slaciido.    (•SVe  Map,  p,  1<J3.) 


and  white  sandstone  extend  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

A  very  small  part  of  this  vast   plain  is  yet  known,  for 

travellers  shi'iuk  from  penetrating  into  regions  whdv 

they  woidd  be  liable  to  perish  from  want  of  wood  and 

water,  and  the  ascent  to  it  is  so  troulilesome,  that  they 

are  not  very  willing  to  cross  a  corner  of  it,  to  avoid  a 

tvide  and  laborious  circuit.   The  tract  which  Lieutenant 

i  Whipple  and  his  party  had  to  i)ass  was  twenty-seven 

!  miles  across,  consetpiently  a  good  day's   march  ;    and 

;  though  Kiicampment  Creek  was  to  be  touched  on  iu 

I  the  eonrse  of  the  day,   it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  it 

I  would  be  dry ;  and  they  therefore  determined  to  make 

I  the   ascent  of  the  plateau  on   the  following  morninf; 

before   s\inrisc,  to   rest  for  an  hour  at   Encam]>nient 

i  Creek,  and  then,  with  renewed  strength,  to  hasten  on 

to  Ilocky  Dell  Creek,  the  western  boundary  of  Texas, 

j  and  at  that  point  to  descend  again  from  the  dreary 

i  plain. 

I  Water  failing  at  the  next  station  called  Encampment 
'  Creek,  they  had  to  pursue  their  way  to  Rocky  Deli 
j  Creek  by  night.  If  iu  the  daytime,  .says  Miillhausci:. 
j  the  prairi(^  often  reminds  you  of  the  ocean,  it  requires 
at  night  .still  less  imagination  to  fancy  youi-self  on  tlic 
I  wide  .sea-shore,  or  on  some  small  island  in  the  waterv 
I  waste.  Theie  was  no  continuous  stream  at  Rocky 
I  Dell,  but  there  were  deep  basins  full  to  the  brim  botii 
I  of  water  and  fish  of  many  species.  There  were  also 
many  grottoes  around  tenanted  by  diamond  rattle- 
snakes, and  the  nu'n  killed  several  of  an  extraordinary 
size  as  they  rambled  about.  The  overhanging  rocks 
were  richly  adorned  with  small  swallow.s'  nests,  wliid, 
adhered  to  each  other  and  hung  in  complete  garlaiiil> 
over  them.  In  one  of  the  larger  caverns  wen;  some 
rude  Indian  paintings  and  engravings,  apparently  niailr 
in  the  soft  stone  with  pieces  of  iron  on  the  points  ot 
arrows.  Some  of  these  curious  representations  doubt- 
less owed  their  origin  to  the  sportive  caprice  of  Indians 
or  ^Mexicans,  but  the  majority  of  them  bore  a  character 
that  could  only  be  exi>lained  by  reference  to  the  super 
stitions  of  the  Pueblo-Indians.3  The  nuist  striking 
was  the  fantastic  sketch  of  a  large  animal,  half-dragon, 
half-rattlesnake,  with  two  human  feet.  This  monster, 
which  took  up  half  the  length  of  the  cave,  was  evidently 
a  sort  of  divinity  ot  the  descendants  of  the  Aztecs,  and 
it  was  explained  to  us  in  the.  following  manner  by  two 
Pueblo-Indians  who  came  in.  The  powei'  over  seas, 
lakes,  ri-.ciB,  and  rain,  has  been  assigned  to  a  gi'cat 
rattlesnake,  which  is  as  thick  as  many  men  p\it  together, 
and  much  hmger  than  all  the  snakes  in  the  world  ;  it 
moves  in  vast  curves,  and  is  destructive  to  wicked  men. 
It  rulps  over  all  water,  and  the  Pueblo-Indians  pray  to 
it  for  rain,  and  reverence  its  powers.  The  representa- 
tions of  two  misshapen  red-haired  men  were  rather 
bohlly  declared  by  the  same  Indians  to  be  meant  1  ;r 
Mimtezuma,  to  whoso  reappearance  the  inhabitants  ot 
the  Pueblos,  although  they  call  themselves  Christians, 
still  seei-etly  look  forward. 

The  B»U),  as  tlic  symbol  of  supren\o  power  was  not 
wanting  amonj'  these  pictures,  but  otherwise  thiy 
con«isted  merely  of  childish  attempts  to  r<!preseut 
animals  of  tlu^  country,  Indians,  and  their  modes  ot 
warfare.     {See  p.  1D2.) 


■  The  natives  of  the  country  who  live  in  towns  or  rc^fulm 
villages,  are  ealleil  by  tlie  Aincriciins  Puehlo-Indiansi,  I'roni  the 
Spanisli  wortl  Puehhi,— town  or  vlllngej  as  we  speak  of  tliowol 
the  steppes  Ob  l'ratrie-hulian«. 
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VII. 
NEW  MEXICO. 

Ckkro  de  TrrrMCAKi — Wateii-shkd   Biawr.rv    run  Tkcos 

AM)  TIIK  CaNADIAX — KxoltMorS  KlOCK  01'  SllEEe — MEM- 
CAN  SnEPiiBui) — l'"Ro.\rii:u  -Mexican  Town  .ip  Amun 
C II  ICO. 

Having  crossed  tlie  Roeky  Dell  Creek  the  expedi- 
tiiiii  found  itself  beyond  the  western  boundary  of  Texas.  ' 
They  had  traversed  the  entire  extent  of  that  state  from 
tlie  Antelope  Hills,  a  <listauco  of  KSO  miles,  and  weri> 
entering  upon  New  Mexico.  From  Roeky  Dell  to 
Fossil  Creek,  a  distance  of  forty-livt;  miles,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  road  was  determined  by  the  table-land,  and 
n.i  variation  in  the  scenery  was  percep.tiblo.  The  r.i.id, 
liowever,  bori'  marks  of  .some  not  inconsiderable  traffic, 
.•Luried  on  ])rol)ably  for  centuries  past,  between  the 
Indians  and  New  Mexico.  The  Ci-eat  and  Little 
Twcamcari,  between  wliieli  their  route  lay,  were  dis-  ; 
played  before  them,  and  the  end  of  the  plateau  was 
iittained  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  place  where  it  breaks  off 
;ro:ii  tli<;  westerly  direction  it  has  hitherto  kept,  and 
turns  towarils  the  south. 

At  noon  on  the  following  day,  the  train  of  waggons 
was  1  \oving  slowly  past  the  Cerro  de  Tucumcari,  a  hill 
cf  i'.r.  im]iosin;j  aspect,  which  rises,  like  an  impregmtblc  ' 
fortress,  COU  feet  above  the  plain.  Its  circumference 
;ii  t!ie  b,a.se  may  be  about  four  miles;  and  since  the 
rocky  walls  rise  nearly  perpendicularly,  it  cannot  be 
laiicli  less  at  the  platform.  The  thick  bed  of  white 
tiuidstono  which  lies  everywhere  clo.se  beneath  the 
-urfaci.',  here  frei|nently  crops  out,  and  is  for  a  long 
way  intersected  at  regular  ilistances,  by  deep  perpen- 
ilicular  cells  formed  in  the  course  of  time  by  the 
ilripping  of  water  ;  so  tliat  the  whole  ajipears  as  if  the 
liui,'e  walls  and  ramjmi'ts,  provideil  with  long  ranges 
"f  port-holes,  rendered  it  exceedingly  strong.  Wherever 
there  is  a  little  earth  to  aft'ord  them  nourishment, 
cedars  have  sprung  up  ;  but  under  i-uch  unfavourable 
■ircunistancos,  they  do  not  attain  anything  like  their 
lull  proportions,  but  remain  dwarfed  and  crippled, 
though  even  thus  they  adorn  the  declivities  and 
rnvines  in  a  |iicturesi|ue  mannei'  with  their  dark  fan- 
;;ustic  shade. 

Tiiis,  then,  was  the  Tucumcari ;  in  comparison  with 
the  picturesi|ue  shores  of  the  Hudson,  or  the  stately 
lunmiits  of  till'  AUighanies,  not  mucli  worth  mention- 
ing; l)Ut  heri'  on  the  wide  plain  rejoicing  the  eye  by 
the  regularity  of  its  structure,  and  setting  one  to  cal- 
ciihite  how  many  thousands  of  years  Nature  must  have 
heen  at  work  chiselling  and  dressing  these  stones,  before 
she  could  have  brought  the  original  rough  mountain 
iii.iss  to  its  ]ire.sent  form.  | 

Here,  as  amidst  the  wilderness  of  waters,  in  the  dark 
liriinnval  forest,  among  the  giant  motintains.  Nature 
h\iil(ls  a  temple  that  awakens  feelings  not  easily  to  be 
ex|iii'.ssed  ;  but  the  pure  joy  we  feel  in  the  works  of 
th(^  Almighty  Master  may  well  bo  called  worship. 
I^ven  the  savage  on  his  war-path  is  not  wholly  in.spn- 
silile  to  such  imiircssions,  ami  he  does  not  bow  only 
hell  re  the  works  themselves,  but  before  Him  who  has 
I'hiced  them  there  as  u  token  of  His  power,  and  whom 
ho  calls  his  Manitoo.  The  liict  that  clear  springs  so 
"ften  gush  out  amongst  the  rocks  amidst  these  grand 
scenes,  iuv'iting  the  waiulerer  to  rest  near  them,  may 
eveu  suggest  tlie  idea  that  the  hard  rock  has  been  thus 
sinoto  and  the  water  made  to  gush  forth,  to  detain  man 
the  longer  before  these  natural  altars. 


The  Indian,  as  ho  lingers  there,  recalls  the  vagui^ 
trailitions  th.-it  have  come  down  to  jiim  from  a  reiimti^ 
anti(piity,  and  which  are  often  to  be  t'ound  amr)ngst; 
ditli-rent  races,  and  in  regions  far  remote  fi-om  one 
another.  We  tind.  for  instance,  tin'  ]\I,(iiitoo  Jxock  >.ii 
Lake  Erie,  the  (Jrcat  and  Little  .^f.initoo  on  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri,  the  "  Chimney  Rock'"  and  the  "Cnurfc 
llimsu'  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  manv  other  re- 
markable jioints  in  the  Ameriean  continent,  which  the 
Great  (Jood  Spirit,  the  Indians  say,  ])laecd  there  when 
his  Hcd  Children  had  forgotten  him,  to  lead  tlicMii 
b.-ick  to  him  ;  and  when  they  come  to  the>.' phues  they 
are  fond  of  decorating  them  with  such  images  as  their 
wild  fancies  suggest. 

The  country  on  the  Upper  Pass,  whieh  we  had 
entered  through  the  detile  of  Las  Vegas,  is  a  succession 
of  wide  and  narrow  clefts  and  valleys,  between  table- 
shaped  sandstone  mountains  which  they  cncompa.ss, 
anil  larger  mountain  plateaus,  whieh  these  valleys  in- 
tersect, from  the  strata  of  the  .Jurassic  formation  down 
to  that  of  the  new  red  sandstone.  A  thin  forest  it' 
(lines  and  juniper  trees,  with  an  nnderwoo<l  of  dwarf 
oaks,  spread  over  hill  and  valley,  here  and  there  in- 
terrupted by  ])a.sture  land,  whilst  there  is  occasionally 
seen  on  the  sandy  or  stony  .soil,  amongst  trees  and 
bushes,  a  low  yucca,  a  sniall  (ipuntia  (ifliorenciiia,  a, 
white  llowering  aster,  a  delicate  crimson  phlox,  or  some 
other  (ilant  tlowering  in  that  season. 

A  eonsidei'able  lireeding  of  sliorp  is  i-arried  lai  in 
this  pait  of  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  other  sections 
of  the  t(!rritory  ;  and  wc  met  in  these  deserts  large 
llocks  of  sheep,  under  the  care  of  shepherds,  armed 
with  bow  and  arrow.  They  are  di'i\  en  for  the  ui','ht 
into  shee)i-folils,  to  protect  them  against  thewnlvi's; 
but  whenever  the  Indians  have  an  appetite  fir  roast 
mutton,  thicks  and  shepherds  are  pretty  much  at  their 
nierey. 

We  paid  a  dollar  a  j>iece  for  some  sheep  ]iureiiiised 
tor  our  cara\an.  The  breed  is  a  small  one.  I  do  noti 
venture  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  wool,  but  the 
meat  has  an  excellent  llavour. 

Theie  liad  been  a  storm  and  rain  during  one  of  the 
nights  we  spent  in  thi.s  part  of  the  cuiintry,  aii^l  at. 
daybreak  the  guard  mentioned  that  a  valuable  Icjise 
had  disappeared  from  the  corral,  and  at  the  same  tiino 
one  of  our  Mexican  muleteers  wa>  missing,  who.  pro- 
balily,  had  decamped  with  the  animal.  The  ivi..,'iit, 
rain  enableil  tis  to  track  and  follow  him.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  pursuit  of  the  deserter,  v,  ho, 
as  we  iliscovereil  on  a  closer  examination,  had  ;ilso 
j  bi'oken  open  the  boxes  of  some  of  his  companions,  and 
taker,  part  of  their  contents.  The  nearest  human 
dwellings  were  distant  about  a  day"s  jouinev,  with  the 
little  village  of  Anton  Chico  not  far  ofl';  but  the  thief, 
in  order  to  scctire  himself  and  his  booty,  had  taken 
the  road  to  Las  Vagas;  and  here  we  diseovered  our 
horse  the  next  day,  althoiigh  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
incessant  gallop  of  forty  to  lifty  miles.  Wo  couhl  not 
catch  the  thief;  he  had  sold  the  animal,  whieh  was 
worth  several  hundred  dollar.s,  tor  live  dollars  and  a 
blanket. 

Whilst  we  weio  busied  with  the  pursuit  of  the 
thief,  the  attention  of  the  party  was  drawn  t)  :i 
^lexican  lad,  one  of  our  muleteers,  the  .same  who.  at 
the  nocturnal  "stampede,"  on  the  Arkansas,  had  bei'ii 
dragged  along.  We  thought  it  proliable  that  the 
theft  might  have  been  committed  whilst  he  was  on 
guard  at  the  corral;  and  according  to  the   mode  of- 
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ilfuliiiL,'    |ii,ii'ti.'-cd    tdWiiiil    -Aiixirjm  ■    liy    lln'    Aiiuln-  ! 
Ann  rii"iii-^,  this  susii'ificii  w.is  .suliicii nt  in  jiisiilV  impii- 
.sitcirial   Niolcni'i'.      My  liciiil   ii^oltcd  at    the  ^iglit   of 
tlic  liny   tit'd   to   a   \V!i<:j;on-wlifi'l  ;    it   wa-;  mii    nl'  my 
|)n\vcr  to  iiitirfere  ;  ami  wiii'ii  a  stout  Aiiii'iiiaii  ilrivcr 
aiivaiiicd  with  a.  heavy  iiiulc-wliii),   I  Mijijuil   asi<l('  to 
avoid  witnessing  any  fmtiitr  jiroi(('(liiig.s.      [,  Iio\vfV(  r, 
liraitl  tlio  lail  c:.lli'il  iijion  to  coid'i>s,  and  his  repeated 
assertion  of  his  innorenec.      Tlien    ilie  lash  deseended. 
"  For  tlie  love  of  Ciod,  sir,  do  not  i)eat  me  !   tor  the  sake 
of  your  tiioihcr's  life,  sir,  do  not  strike  me!"     "Speak! 
confess!''     A  third  stroke   followed.      "For  the  .sake 
of   tlie    lieautifnl  eyes  of  your    wife,    stop!       1    will 
confe--."  The  lad  now  ei'iitis^.d  tin  thiefhad  llireatened 
Liin  witli  deatli  shouhl  he  betray  him  :   ilit\t  hei-eti|ion 
lie  had  let   thelior.se  ]iass  out,  iind    the  thief  ride  off  | 
■wliik'  he  \\as  ou  guard,  without  raising  an  alunu  :  Imt 
he  knew  lealdng  more,  and  was  no  fiii'ther  implieated 
in  the  theft.     Sueli   occurrences    I'roqtieiitly  liajipen   iu  ' 
the  North  American  trading-cara\. ins,  in  whose  .service  ; 
Jlexieans  an'  engaged:   ami  these   pi'oj)le  are.  indeed,  i 
under  the  ^inglo-Aiiu  licans,  in  a   position   ijiiite  un- 
jiroticted  hy   hiw.       The   conductors  of  the   caravans  , 
siilijcet  them    to    jpcual    iliscipline,  which    is    allowed 
lit  ither  by  laws  of  the  United  States  nor  by  those  of , 
the  .M('.\icau  Republic  ;  for  in  ^le.xico  the  law  gives  the  ; 
master  iKniLjIlt  t<i  the  corporal  chastisement  of  his  peons.  | 
The     ^lixicaii    \  ictiiu    of    Anglo-American     violence 
there  has,  commonly,  no   legal  protection;  the  most 
distant  attempt  to  de;d  with  an  Anglo-American,  who 
has  liireil  hiu'self  out  as  a  labourer,  a>  is  so  freiinently 
doue  w;  icnus  on  the  journej- and  in  the  trontier 

places,  V  'otil)tless  result  in  the  instant  death  of 

iiny   one   »v,      sliould   venture   il.  ■  attempt;  and  not  , 
until    the  Mexicans,  in    their  inteivourse  with   Anglo- 
American    masters,    venture   their    lives    in    resisting  j 
atten)|ils  against  their  honour  ami  lil>city,  in  the  .same  ! 
decided  manner,  will   they  be  secure  from   such  treat-  i 
ment.      He  who  can   assert  his   rights  will  always  be  ' 
treated  by  the  Anglo-Americans  with   consideration  ;  ; 
but  Woe  to  the  weak  who  are  unable  to  drfeiid  them- 
selves.    The  general  consent  of  publie  o[)inioii  iu  the 
Ihiited   States  adjudges  the  rights  of  man  to  him  oidy 
who  has  the  power  to  assert  them.     Whatever  laudable 
<|iialities  the  Anglo-American  may  possess,   he  wants  j 
one  of  tile  es..ential  graces  of  nian — generosity  of  the  | 
strong  towards  the  weak.     Xo  observant   jier-son  can  j 
rt  giird  the  gallantry  shown   to   la<lies  in  the  I'nited  ; 
State-,  in  this  light,  inasmuch  a^.  if  lor  no  other  reason, 
the  female  se.x  has  hei'e  assumed  the   position  of  the 
stronger  j)art,  on  account   of  the   smaller  mnuber  in 
which  't  exists  at  the  biginniiig  in  every  colony. 

Rough,  iincM'ii  country,  small,  i>leasant  ]n',iiries, 
naked  rocks,  cedar-woodeil  hills,  and  rounded  fragments 
of  sandstom — these  were  the  featni'es  of  the  landscaiie 
on  either  side  as  we  jmrsueil  our  way  in  the  old  direc- 
tion towards  the  west. 

^\'e  Ibiind  ourselves  now  on  the  dividing  ridge  or 
Avater-sheil  between  the  I'eeos  and  the  Canadian,  and 
at  a  height  of  r),!)C)0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  lioorali  Creek,  at  which  we  rested  for  a  day,  was 
the  liist  stream  we  had  crossed  that  carried  its  wateis 
towards  the  J'ecos,  ami  the  immediate  eoniiectioii  with 
the  Canadian,  that  had  so  long  servi'd  our  engineers  as 
n.  guide,  was  cut  oil'.      (See  ]\'ap,  ]i.  ISiii.) 

There   was  now  a  dillleult  tract  of  country  to  be 

•'xamined,    measured,   .uul    toiiographieally    surveyed. 

•  The  dill'ereuce  of  level  between  Fort  Smith  and  the 


ai'ove-mentioned  Water-shed  amounted  to  .'i.OlHl  f,  rt  : 
but  thi;  accent  Was  distriiiuteil  over  a  suilaic  of  Joo 
miles,  and,  with  the  execpiiou  of  a  single  place  at  thr 
Llano  Ivstacado,  was  so  gradual,  that  it  would  form  no 
obstacle  to  the  laying  down  of  a  railroad.  Our  cxpe- 
diti(jn  was,  however,  still  at  a  distance  of  l-'iO  ulile^ 
from  its  place  of  de.-lination,  Albiii|Uiri|Ue  on  the  Itiu 
(Jrande,  and  in  this  short  tract,  up  to  tlie  watershed  o! 
the  IVeos  and  the  llio  Craiide,  it  would  have  to  wnrk 
up  to  a  height  of  7,"0O  teet  (the  average  elevation  of 
the  liigli  table-land  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountaiii> 
aiio\e  the  sea),  and  then  down  again  to  the  Kin 
(.Jrando,  whose  level  at  Albuijuenjue,  or  Islcia,  is 
I'.OtH)  feet  brlow  that  water-shed,  or  i,',)ir,  feet  above 
the  .s.'a.      (.V'v  :\rap,  j).  1'.):'.) 

Iu  ordci',  if  pos>ilile,  to  discover  a  suitable  p,is>,  one 
part  of  the  expedition  was  to  have  followed  therecns, 
])"rliaps  to  its  .source,  thence  proceeded  to  the  source  of 
the  tnilisteo,  and  afterwards  followed  tlie  course  of  tliLs 
stream  to  its  mouth  in  the  Rio  (.irunde  ;  Imt  this  jilau 
was  gi\-en  uji  when  it  appeared  that  the  I'eeos,  I'urthcr 
u]i,  breaks  its  way  through  a  narrow  roeky  valley. 
Our  party,  tiieretore,  r.'Uiaineil  together  as  far  as  tin 
pass  of  (Janon  iJlanco — two  days"  journey  westward 
of  the  iilace  where  we  crossi-d  the  I'eeos. 

The  ineip.ality  of  the  ground  was  especially  striking 
when,  on  the  '2'n]\  of  vSepteiuber,  ourexpedition  reached 
the  (Jallinas.  a.  tew  miles  abo\c  its  union  with  tlie  I'ecns, 
and  had  to  descend  ii  considerable  depth  into  a  valley, 
and  tlui.  toil  nji  again  as  high  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  sources  of  this  river  are  not  far  from  those  of 
the  I'eeos,  therefore  only  a  little  eastward  from  the 
foot  of  the  Santa  Fe  mountains.  As  lioth  rivers  run 
through  this  tract  iu  the  same  direction,  iucrea.se  at 
nearly  the  same  rate,  and  unit"  in  an  iieuto  aiiirle,  the 
(jallinas  might  fairly  be  c m-idered  as  a  branch  of  the 
Up|)er  Pecos. 

The  banks  of  the  tii'^i  are  low  and  bare,  and  this  is. 
perhaps,  w  hy  travellers  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  mere 
i)rook  ;  but  if  you  staiiil  by  the  side  of  it,  and  sec 
that  its  bri'adth  varies  from  twenty  to  lifty  feet, 
and  that  itselear  flooil  rolls  briskly  alongover  its  sniootli 
pebbles,  dashini;  vigorously  against  projecting  bauks, 
rebotinding  from  tlu'  hard  wall.s,  and  throwing  up 
foam  and  bubbles  on  its  surface,  you  will  wondci 
how  such  a  jiivtty  ri\er  comes  to  be  wanting  in 
the  ornament  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation — why  no  rich 
foliage  is  rellected  in  its  bri'dit  water.s,  and  no  stately 
trees  jiroteet  the  lomly  ilcxican  shepherd  from  the 
almost  ]ierpendii-ular  rays  of  the  sun.  <  hi  the  arid 
gold-bearing  sands  of  California  there  are  trees  that 
tower  to  the  skies,  and  gig.intie  cacti  draw  their 
iKJurishmeu'  frftm  the  black  trap  rock,  and  the  ct  Id 
la\  a  of  extinct  volcaiioi-s  ;  but  ou  the  fruitful  .soil  ol 
the  rivers  of  New  Mexico  there  is  seldom  so  much  as 
a  solitaiy  cotton-wood  tree  to  lie  seen. 

The  closely-eroj>ped  grass  now   told  ns,   almost  as 

plainly    as  the  .-ight    of   the    Hocks    and    herds  at  a 

distance,  that  we  were  approaching  the  selthiueMts ; 

and  we  had  scaivdy   reached  the  high  western  shore 

of  the  (ialliuas  valley,  when  the  air  .seemed  lilled  w  itli 

I  a   eonlusetl  murmur,   that  became  louder   as  we  ad- 

'  vaneed,  and   the  sounil  of  thousands  of  aidmal   voices 

I  was  mingled   with    the    tinkling  of  iiiaiiy  bells  freiii 

an  enormous  tloek  grazing  in  a  \idhy  that   we  were 

j  passing.     A    lloek   of  sluep  would  certainly  not  have 

I  attracted  much  iitteiition  from  any  one  of  us  at  lioiiic,; 

I  but  now  it  was  such  tin  unwonted  sight,  that  }iro!iably 
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there  was  not  a  single  uieuilH  r  of  the  ])arty  that  did 
uot  turn  to  qazo  with  interest  at  the  tivt'  or  six 
thousand  slu'cp  and  goats  that  were  iilcati.iLT  an! 
h.ia-iiig  in  chorus,  while  the  stately  liearded  rams  and 
Iie;,'oats  made,  with  their  liorns,  threatening  de;:ioii- 
stralions  at  tiie  wajigons. 

A  young  .Mexiean  lad,  with  wild  lilaek  liair  hang- 
in;;  over  his  hrowii  I'aee,  stood  leaning  on  a  knotted 
stiek.  His  naked  limbs  were  covered  with  weals,  and 
the  few  rags  that  served  him  for  clothing  were  tin." 
very  symbols  of  destitution  ;  a  lean  wolf-dog  tliai  lay 
,nt  his  feet  glanced  susiiiu-iously  towards  tlu^  stran^'-ins, 
but  the  ragged  -Mexiean  politely  raised  his  ivniiiani 
u!'  a  str.iw  hat,  and  held  ir,  in  his  hand,  saying,  '•  Uue- 
uos  dies,  Heuores  1"  The  salutation  was  coiirteou.ily 
returned,  and  as  some  of  the  party  appeared  desii-ous 
of  asking  him  some  ipiestions  about  the  character  of 
the  enuiitry,  ho  threw  his  tattered  lilanket  across  his 
shiiuiiler  with  the  stateliness  of  a  hidalgo,  and  modestly 
stijiped  forward  tu  meet  the  strangers. 

According  to  his  account,  it  niiL;ht  be  about  six 
miles  to  a  s[iring,  where  the  I^xpeditiou  could  pa  s  thr 
night,  and  then  on  the  following  morning  we  should 
JKtve  six  miles  further  to  reach  Anton  Cliieo,  tlu!  lirst 
Mttlenieiit.  Many  rather  unmeaning  ipuistions  were 
jnit  to  the  hid,  most  <if  which  he  answered  with  a 
Qi'kii  sale  1  (Who  knows  ?)  and  when  we  left  hiin 
again  to  his  Sid itude,  we  could  not  ludp  grieving  over 
the  lot  of  these  [loor  fellows.  With  no  otliei-  provi- 
sion than  a  bug  of  maize-flour,  they  leave  their  cus- 
tomary shelter,  under  the  rough  wooden  verandah 
of  the  first  house  they  come  to,  and  follow  their  thnks 
for  weeks,  or  even  months,  witlnmt  seeing  a  hninan 
eieature,  unless,  perha()s,  at  a  di.stauee,  anothir 
shepherd,  witli  whom  they  are  forbiilden  to  join  com- 
pany, to  avoid  the  mixing  of  the  flocks  under  their 
respective  cliarge.  Their  only  amusement  is  atforded 
by  a  surly  dog,  or  some  pet  lamb  of  the  flock,  and 
the  only  iuteiTuption  to  the  dreary  monotony  of  their 
existence  is  the  occasional  uiiwelcome  one  of  au  attack 
by  wild  Indians,  who  rush  down  and  plunder  their 
Hoiks,  even  if  they  do  not  murder  them. 

After  a  .short  inarch  over  stony  heights  covered 
with  pine  woods,  the  countiy  opened,  and  atforded  us 
a  view  over  a  valley  inclo.sed  by  high  rock.s,  with  the 
Peeos  winding  through  it.  Here  the  road  divided  ; 
(lue  way  turning  olT  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to 
the  talile-lauds  on  the  Upper  I'ecos,  and  then  crossing 
the  river  at  Sau  IMiguel,  led  towards  Santa  Fe  ;  whilst 
t!.e  other  lay  immediately  along  the  IVcos  in  an  oppo- 
site course.  By  this  last  the  Kxpi'dition  travelled  eoii- 
veniently  down  the  river  ;  and  after  crossing  it,  we 
found  ourselves  at  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
frontier  town  of  Anton  Cliieo,  which  looked,  as  it  lay 
before  us  in  the  plain,  uncommonly  like  a  eolliH'tion  of 
brick  kilns.  A  snitalile  jilaee  w.is  soon  found  for  the 
eneampment ;  and  after  the  cattle  had  ))eon  driven 
away  to  pasture  iu  some  grassy  ravines  (for  the  ini- 
iunnediato  neighbourhood  was  like  a  dusty  threshing- 
lloor),  everyone  arranged  his  domestic  estahlishmeut 
under  a  waggon  tilt,  or  in  his  tent,  and  then  set  oil' ;o 
Walk  to  the  town,  and  And  means,  between  broki'ii 
Spanish  and  whole  Knglisli.  to  scrape  aecpiaintanee 
with  the  Dons  and  Senoritas  ;  as  well  as  to  ask  ,,ome 
lutcresting  ijucstions  about  tho  prices  of  lowl.s,  eggs, 
niilk,  butter,  and  of  some  drink  a  little  stronger  than 
water. 

Anton  Chico,  though  an  tdu  settlement,  has  never 


countc  .1  more  than  three  li'indml  iidi  bitnai  .  The 
situation  is  not  liappily  chosen,  since,  wliau'\i'i-  com- 
nii-ree  goes  to  Santa  Ke — tin-  ehiet'  i'oiameivi:ii  town 
of  the  West — can  onlv  reach  this  town  by  a  I'ircnitous 
rouri-;  niiil  the  eii\  irons  are  too  little  favoured  by 
nature  tor  !igricultnre  ever  to  become  ;i  chief  source  of 
mainteiianee  to  the  iiihabitam^.  Thf  few  hou-i'-,  which 
are  inhabited  by  herdsmen  and  sheplni'l ,  a'l'  built  of 
large  si|uaru  ma.sses  of  unburnt  brick  (.I'lui.  s),  and 
make  not  the  smallest  ]>retensioii  to  beauty  v.itliout,  or 
convenience  within.  There  is  a  chiireh  in  ih"  same 
style  of  ai-'diitecture.  and  near  it  n  faitd'ijijo  a.dioii, — 
fatidaiigo  being  the  name  here  given  t..  every  kind  of 
d.nice  orliall.  The  space  betweiu  the  house-  uid  the 
I'ecos  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  maize  iields,  which  re- 
quire artiticial  irrigation  ;  and  this  isell'eeltd  by  little 
trenches,  or  ditches,  that  run  m-arone  another  through 
the  tields,  ;ind  answer  tin-  double  purjiose  of  bringing 
water  from  the  river  to  the  tVuit-tive.s  iu  the  dry  sea- 
son, and  carrying  the  suiierlluous  moisture  down  to  it 
during  the  heavy  rains.  These  precaution-  are  indis- 
[leusable  if  any  Inirvest  is  exjiected  from  the  iiL  ivy  clay 
soil,  which,  iu  the  dry  season,  is  as  hard  as  ;i  rock,  and 
in  the  wet  reduced  to  a  toughly  tenacious  paste.  The 
Iviver  Pecos  hasconsiderabh'  resembl  nice,  in  character, 
to  tUe  tiallinas,  though  it  is  somewhat  broader  and 
dee]ier.  The  high  tablelands  which  inclose  tlie  vallej' 
to  the  north  ket  p  off  the  eidd  stormy  winds  ■  and  the 
chief  trouble  of  the  inhabitants  proceeds  iVoiu  the  wild 
Indians,  who  from  time  to  time  make  tiieir  appearance 
.and  levy  a  forcible  tribute  on  them. 

The  arrival  of  our  [tarty  drew  the  en'iii'  population 
(jf  the  adobe  houses  to  theii'  flat  roots,  or  out  oi  their 
doors,  whence  they  contemplated  the  straiegevs  with 
much  curiosity.  Our  inquiries  about  shops  were  soon 
answered,  and  our  men  sw.armed  aliout  thnii  I'ke  bees, 
to  get  rid  of  the  few  shillings  iu  their  ji.-  -i  --.lou  as 
quickly  a.s  possible. 

Froebel  describes  Anton  Chico  as  a  small  place  of 
wretched  appearance  resembling  Las  Vcg.is ;  but 
which  has  a  still  more  death-like  aspect  i'roni  its 
distance  froai  the  high  road.  The  stony  hei^dits  of 
the  surrounding  countiy,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
single  juniper-bushes,  impart  to  it  ;i  desolate  and 
gloomy  character  ;  and  the  dilajiidated  mu<l-walls, 
against  which,  wrapt  in  tho  old  shabliy  .surap>',  a  man 
is  oecasionally  seen  leaning,  to  thaw  his  stiii'cM'd  limbs 
in  the  sun,  with  groups  of  women  and  children  seated 
on  the  ground,  all  presi'iit  a  coiiccutrated  picture  of 
North  31exican  uiiserv. 


VIIL 

Tin:    ExrnuTiox    niviiirs  —  Y.4lt.et   or  rf;:.s."i  —  Caxox 

lll-VNCO  — tivLlSrrO — OllliAN     liOCK — \  All. IV    OT    Tui:    l!io 

GitANDB  —  t'CKin-o  OF  Saxto  Doiiixiai  —  lliif.-]:s  with 
Ladukhs— I'eiiiiu)  IsDiAX  Ciiiiicii — l!Li:.NLiiNa  or  Cams- 
TiAX  AND  Azruu  'I'liADnioxs — Tuii  SACia.o  i'liiE. 

Tm-;  expedition  was  divided  into  two  p.irties  at 
Anton  Chico,  in  order  to  ex.imine  two  routes  thence 
to  Aliiuquerqiie.  One  was  to  ju'oceed  by  (.'a!i.'.,teo  and 
San  l)omingo  down  the  liio  Crande,  wliil:  tho  main 
party  prociyeded  by  the  San  Antonio  and  tho  San 
I'eclro  pass.  What  may  Ijc  dcsignateil  as  one  of  the 
southerly  prolongations  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  the 
other  being  the  Sierra  .Madre,  which  divi  les  tlii^  Iiead 
waters  of  the  Kio  (frande  from  those  of  the  Colorado, 
now   lay  between    them   and    the  valley   v'i  the   ilio 
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Graiiilc.  TIio  valley  of  Cueata,  being  of  formidable 
depth  !ind  inclosed  by  high  rocks,  presented  a  very 
imposing  aspect.  The  River  Pecos  or  Puerco.s  flows 
throngli  it,  and  hence  to  the  Rio  Grande,  by  a  great 
longitudinal  valley  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  are 
here  known  as  the  >:?ierra  del  Sacn  mento,  Gnadalupe, 
Hueea  and  Organ  IMountain.s.  The  town  of  C'uesta 
lay  like  a  little  fortress,  on  a  lower  step  of  the  plateau. 
The  view  over  the  valley  and  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tain ranges  convinced  them  that  it  would  be  vain  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  Pecos  any  further,  with  a  '-lew 
of  discovering  a  suitable  line  for  a  railroad,  and  they 
therefore  returned  to  the  main  road,  in  order  to  follow 


the  remainiler  of  the  party  through  the  pass  of  tlie 
Canon  Blanco. 

Frocbel  describes  this  .so-called  Canon  Blanco,  or 
"  White  Defile,"  as  a  dry  rocky  valley,  pa.ssing  rroni 
the  I'ecos  valley,  through  the  ])lateau  of  whiti'  saml- 
st<ine  of  the  Jura  formation,  which  separates  the  Pecos 
from  the  Rio  Grande.  Tin;  valley  forms  an  open  forest 
of  pines  and  jui  iper  trees,  between  sandstone  rocks. 
The  J)arty  were  overtaken  by  a  storm  in  the  same  piws. 
and  the  description  given  of  it  is  as  jticturesquo  as 
usual,  but  less  defined.  The  next  day  they  reached 
Galistao. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  set  when  our  troop  crossed  the 
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River  Calisteo,  and  apjiroached  the  first  houses  of  the 
town  of  the  same  name. 

Lying  on  the  slope  of  a  gently  rising  ground,  it  is 
prettily  situated,  and  makes,  from  a  distance,  an  agree- 
able impres.sion,  which,  however,  vani.shcs  as  soon  as 
you  enter  its  dirty  street.^,  showing  signs  everywhere  of 
extreme  poverty,  and  find  yourself  regarded  by  every- 
one you  meet  with  mistnistful  glances.  Most  of  the 
male  population,  with  tl-.cir  bearded  faces  and  dirty 
blanket-wrappers,  looked  like  banditti ;  and  there  was 
an  impudent  and  profligate  expres.sion  on  the  fiices  of 
the  women,  who  greeted  us  besides  with  looks  of  mock- 
ing defiance. 

We  determined  to  pass  the  evening  at  a  small  inn , 
which  looked  somewhat  more  inviting  than  the  other 


buildings,  and  entered  an  apartment  that  served  at  tht 
same  time  as  sitting,  sleeping,  and  reception  room, 
wliere  wo  were  welcomed  by  the  host  and  his  family, 
and  some  Anleri(.,^n  oflicers  then  on  their  way  to 
Santa  F6. 

The  plateau  between  the  Pecos  and  the  Rio  Cjranile 
is,  according  to  the  accurate  Froebel,  bordered  on  the 
west,  along  the  Rio  Grande,  by  a  line  of  i.solated 
mountain  groups,  of  interesting  Alpine  forms,  between 
which  the  defiles  lead  down  into  the  valley.  They  are 
tlic  Placer  Mountains,  Sand'Ha  Mountains,  Manzaua 
Mountains,  and  other  grciijr  ■.  'hose  names  he  could 
not  learn.  The  Placer  M  .mtains  of  Froebel  appear 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Gold  jM"..'iuiiusof  the  American 
expedition.     (&e  Map,  p.  ilKJ.) 
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TIic  Kivcr  Cili.-iteo  trickled  tliroii;;h  deep  ravinos  iit 
tlio  foot  (if  the  (i(il<l  ilountaiiis,  so  Mollhausuu's  jcirty 
desisted  from  followiin;  its  coui-sc,  and  describing  a 
will''  an-li  round  the  uioiintuiiis  they  turned  into  tlie 
Viill<'V  mar  tlio  iiin  G'-amle.  Tliey  had  now  gut  into 
a  Mack  and  recent  ■  jlcanic  r(i,'ion,  and  springs  as 
clear  as  eiystal  gushed  forth  iu  every  direction  to  fer- 
tilise li(  Ids  and  gardens.  Wliat  a  ciiange  when  once 
tlie  great  plains  are  crossed!  Hence  tliey  proceeded 
down  tlic  Canon  Loea,  numerous  sfpiirrels  springing 
alioiit  among  the  loose  stones,  ami  the  chapparal  eoek 
(O'cococci/.c  M ^..a.caiuis)  hiding  hinisi'lf  liehiud  proji'ct- 
ing  rocks,  till  on  turning  from  the  ravine  into  the 
]plaiii  they  came  upon  such  wnndi'rful  formations  of 
white  sandstone  that -Miilliiausen  sjiys  they  all  involun- 
tarily halteil  to  gaze  upon  the  spectacle. 

Frcjui  out  of  the  bed  of  the  tialisteo  rose  a  close 
range  of  elegant  columns,  growing  shorter  and  thinner 
towards  the  end,  and  bcautifidly  notched  and  ringeil, 
wliicli,  at  a  short  distance,  had  such  an  astonishing 
resemlilance  to  the  ]iipes  of  a  mighty  organ,  that  I 
b(lic\i'  v.e  shoidd  have  scarcely  felt  surprise  to  hear 
tones  of  solemn  music  issuing  from  them.  But  they 
lay  there  in  majestic  stillness,  though  the  listening  ear 
caught  various  sounds  of  another  kind.  The  stately 
buzzarti,  as  he  hovered  on  high,  .sent  his  piercing  cry 
down  to  earth:  the.swallow.s  twittered  as  they  described, 
iiir  liclow  him,  their  zig-zag  lines  in  the  air;  grass- 
hoppers hung  on  the  dry  blades,  and  made  as  niucli 
noise  in  the  world  as  they  were  able;  merry  crickets 
chirped  I'roni  the  cracks  iu  the  ground  ;  and  near  the 
great  silent  organ,  where  an  ancient  tree  bent  ilownits 
decaying  IknuI,  the  woodpecker  hanmiered  away  briskly 
to  the  no  small  alarm  of  the  less  noisy  inhabitants  of 
the  time-worn  tvunk.  All  these  \arious  tones  blended 
into  a  ch(jrus  that  sounded  like  a  hymn  of  jiraise;  and 
when  other  travellers  .stand  still  to  admire  the  spectacle, 
and  Wonder  at  the  results  of  a  cause  .so  simple  as  thiit 
of  falling  drops  of  water,  to  which  it  owes  its  origin, 
the  devout  Mexican  barts  his  liead,  cro.sses himself,  and 
kneels  down  to  repeat  an  .^Ive  J/((/'/".  {Hce  Illustration.) 

When  they  had  once  obtained  tirm  footing  on  the 
pl'iin,  they  pioeeeded  at  a  rapid  trot.  The  valley  of 
tlu^  l\io  Grande  was  beckoning  them,  and  every  one 
was  longing  for  the  tii-st  sight  of  that  much-talked-of 
river  and  its  bank's.  At  length  the  way  wound  (U)wu 
a  steep  declivity  of  hard  clay,  ami  the  llio  Grande  hiy 
in  full  view  ;  but  under  what  a  dili'.  rent  asjiect  from 
what  we  had  anticipated  I  We  had  bicn  dreaming, 
perha]is,  of  luxurianl  vegetation — of  lofty  i)alms  and 
giant  ferns — of  innbrageous  groves  and  navigable 
waters  :  and  now  there  lay  before  us  a  treeless,  clay- 
colouied  Hat,  and  a  shallow,  muddy  river — a  desert 
rather  than  a  juppulous  valley.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hills  the  road  tiu'ued  towards  the  .south,  and  the 
gloon.y  im]U-e.ssioii  made  on  n^  by  the  tirst  sight  of 
this  land  .eajie  became  soiurwhat  softened  when  we 
snddiidy  saw  before  us  a  pcctiliarly  built  town,  sur- 
rounded liy  fields  iiml  gardens. 

Tliis  was  Saint  Domingo,  an  ancient  .settlement  of 
tlie  I'ueblo  Jmlians,  which  reminded  u.s,  at  lirst,  of 
the  Cisas  (irandes  on  the  (jila,  and  lurther  south  in 
Mexico,      {i^'co  iMap,  [>.  lOii.) 

Here,  as  iu  most  of  the  towns  of  Mexico,  nnburnt 
brick  was  the  chief  building  material,  and  it  ga\e 
tin  old  and  ruinous  aspect  to  the  houses;  which  was 
increased  by  tiu!  various  stories  lying  in  terrfiees  one 
over  the  tithcr,  su  that   jiarl   of  the  Hat  roof  of  the 


lower  story  served  as  a  little  coin't  to  the  upper,  ami 
the  highest  was  considerably  the  smallest.  i)y  this 
pl;.n,  a3  the  houses  are  built  close  to  one  anotlier,  there 
are  formeil  upper,  as  well  as  lower,  stn.'et.;,  which  lead 
past  the  doors  of  the  dwellings  on  the  second  and  thinl 
stories,  and  establish  an  immediate  connection  between 
them.  There  arc  no  doors  on  the  ground-tioor ;  but 
the  ascent  from  the  .street  is  by  ladders,  which  can  be 
drawn  up  when  the  .'security  of  the  inhabitants  is  sup- 
])o.sed  to  reipiire  it.  xVn  opening  in  the  flat  roof  of 
the  fir.st  .story  gives  access  to  the  interior,  while  other 
ladders  lead  from  the  platforms  of  the  lower  stories  to 
the  second  and  third. 

The  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  seem  to  be  exclu^^ively 
employed  as  .store-rooms,  .sufficient  light  being  atforjtd 
by  small  squiire  ojjeniiigs,  glazed  with  plates  of  trans- 
parent crystalline  gyji.sum. 

There  is  little  life  in  the  lower  street^,  but  a  gi-e.it 
part  of  the  jtopidation  was  assembled  licfore  the  di^.rs, 
the  men  smoking,  the  women  working,  the  children  at 
play;  and  all  showed  great  excitement  at  oiu  approaiii, 
and  leaned  eagerly  over  their  ])arapets  to  look  down  di 
us  as  we  passed.  The  noise  that  so  peculiarly  eharac- 
teri.ses  the  towns  and  .settlements  of  the  whites  was 
wanting  here  ;  there  was  no  shouting,  or  bawling,  or 
loud  laughing,  but  the  variotis  groups  convo'sed  in  low 
tones  ;  and  lialf-^  ciled  rigures,  bearing  on  their  IhmiIs 
,  irti-coloured  earthen  ^■e.ssels,  hastened  with  light, 
steiis  througli  the  streets,  or  nimbly  ii.sceuded  the 
broad  rungs  of  the  ladders  without  even  putting  a 
hantl  to  their  burden,  and  without  sjjilling  tiie  smallest 
fraction  of  its  contents. 

In  the  meiintime  we  had  reached  an  open  quadraa- 
gid.ir  .square,  two  sides  of  wliieh  were  formed  by  houses, 
and  the  remaining  ones  by  the  church  iind  other  public 
buildings;  but  we  did  not  then  take  much  time  ti 
look  about  us.  but  followed  an  Imlian,  who  led  us  to 
a  greeu  meadow  beyond  the  town,  whore  we  pitched 
our  tents  tis  quickly  as  pos.sible,  in  order  to  get  back 
the  sooner  to  the  town.  The  entire  pojuihition  of 
Saint  Domingo  did  not  consist  of  more  than  800 
[)er.sons  ;  and  since  the  masculine  jiart  of  it  .it  least 
wus  familiar  with  Spanish,  it  was  easy,  when  tiiey  came 
Hocking  out  to  the  camp,  to  enter  into  conversatiou 
with  them. 

The  pecidiarity  here  described,  of  houses  built  with 
no  doors  on  the  gniuud-lloor  but  an  ascent  from  the 
street  by  laddei-s,  is  an  Aztec  mode  of  biulding.  ami 
adapted  to  a  kind  of  communistic  life,  something  like 
that  advocated  by  (Jweii.  The  celebrated  C'cwk^  6>a/4'/'.j( 
are  so  called,  on  accouut  of  their  numerous  Hooi-s,  awl 
they  form  the  residence  of  .several  families.  The  .sj-steiu 
is  now  said  to  bo  host  represented  at  the  Pueblo  of 
Saint  Domingo,  where  we  are  now  deserileng  it.  but 
JI()llhau.;en  saj  s,  it  exists  ecjutiUy  remarl,  ly  iu  the 
ruins  of  Zinii,  .as  well  as  those  of  other  Aztec  cities  in 
the  Colorailo  Chiipiito.  The  profound  peace  in  whiili 
the  present  i'ueblo  (jr  town-dwelling  Indians  live,  have 
reiuiered  perseverance  in  the  .system  u  most  >i\\\)et- 
Huous  |)recantion.  ilut  often  a  particular  .system 
adopted  for  a  |iartieidar  purpo.se,  is  persevered  iu  from 
the  force  of  habit  and  custom. 

The  stay  of  the  jiarty  at  St.  Domingo  being  limited 
to  one  night,  liny  rcsoKed  upon  visiting  these  Pueblo 
Indians  in  their  ladder-hou.ses  this  .same  evenie-  in 
order  to  make  what  u.sc  they  could  of  the  time,  to  learu 
as  nnich  as  possible  of  this  inte-resting  people. 

Thev   ascended,  tlierelore,  tlie  Hrst  ladder  tliut  tln'.V 
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came  to,  anil,  says  ^ridllmu-'ion.  wo  found  our-  Ives  in  a 
elean  little  eoiirt  sun-oiuided  liy  a  para|irt  :  .and  we  then 
entenil,  without  ceremony,  an  open  door  through  whirb 
we  eould  see  the  light  of  a  fire.  "When  tlio  occupant-;, 
a  voung  man  and  two  girls,  became  awaro  of  our 
prc>ence,  the  fonaer  took  several  Idaidcets  out  of  a 
corner,  s]iread  tliem  on  tlie  IJooi',  and  invited  us  in  tln' 
most  friendly  niamier  to  be  .seated. 

The  two  gills,  who  were  busy  cocdcing,  iinniidiMtiU- 
presented  each  of  us  with  a  w.irni  torliUir.  ind  placed 
before  us  a  dish  with  another  kind  of  bakeil  cake.  look- 
ing uiicomnionly  like  a  large  wasj)'s  nest,  in\  iting  us 
bv  ven-  intelligible  signs  to  eat. 

Till'  u]>artiiient  in  wdiicli  we  found  ouivehes  was 
very  small  but  clean,  even  in  its  darkest  corners,  and 
had  an  air  ol'  comfort  i'roin  the  piled-ui>  store  of  fin- 
and  blanket-^.  The  smooth  walls  were  covered  with 
•iiticles  of  clothing,  luai.-eli old  utensilv,  and  weapo.is, 
which  were  arranged  with  much  attention  to  order. 
After  we  bad,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  good- 
natured  ho.-t.  not  only  done  ample  jiistieo  to  the  viands 
set  before  us,  but  put  the  remainder  into  our  pockets, 
iis  wellassatislied  onreuriosity  by  a  niinnteexamination 
of  all  the  objects  lying  or  banging  around,  wo  bad,- 
"Good  night"  to  our  fnilian  friends,  and  contimii'd 
iiur  exploring  exiiedition  along  the  roofs  of  the  lower 
stories.  AVe  entered  many  dwellings,  found  everywhere 
the  same  domestic  ari-angements,  ;ind  were  I'eceived 
with  the  same  obliging  hospitality;  and  at  a  late  hoiir 
We  returned  to  our  temporary  homes  on  the  green 
meadow. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  we  visited  the  town 
again,  especiallv  to  see  the  interior  of  the  church  ;  for 
which  the  Gobernador  b.ad  given  us  the  )iormis.sion, 
and  the  key,  besides  otb/ring  us  bis  com]i;iny. 

The  church  was  not  externally  distinguished  fi'oMi 
m">t  others  in  the  smaller  Jlexicati  towns;  it  bad 
rough  walls  inclosing  a  simple  hall,  and  the  chief  gable 
was  turned  towards  the  .s(juari,'  and,  ]irojecting  a  little, 
was  supported  by  two  si|nari'  clay  columns.  Between 
the.-e  two  was  the  entrance,  and  over  it  a  gallery  com- 
municating with  the  choir.  On  the  roof  was  a  kind 
of  stone  si'atrolding.  or  belfry,  containing  the  small  lull, 
and  surmounted  l)y  a  cross.  Some  subordinate  build- 
ings in  the  same  style,  and  an  inclosed  churchyard, 
coinjileted  the  I'uoblo  eliurch,  which  evidently  owes  its 
origin  to  Catholic  missionaries.  The  interior  was  in 
the  same  styh' ;  there  was  a  kind  of  altar;  and  ihc 
wall;-  were  of  smooth  clay,  on  which  hung  some  old 
»5pinn>h  pictures, — the  soie  decoration,  with  the  ex« 
oepiion  ol  some  nnle  [ndi.iii  paintings,  amongst  wiiieh 
\y>  renxarked  the  tigiue  of  a  man  on  hor  ;eb;u  k  riding 
"M  r  a  troop  of  men :  a  Con'jiKsfddnr,  therefore,  and 
evidently  an  allusion  to  tin'  Sjianisli  I'ompiest.  Thi< 
Catholic  r.nd  Aztec  religions  were  evidently  blended 
in  tliese  representatioii-<;  the  Holy  Virgin  is  o4tcn 
t'oi!:id  in  eoiii|iany  with  an  Indian  li^nre  denonunated 
.Montezuma  by  the  ignorant  people  of  northern  Me\ieo, 
and  under  the  cross  is  seen  apietun'  of  the  cave-  where 
the  Sitcred  lire  was  kept  burning.  In  the  jiopnlous 
Lidiin  towns  on  the  Rio  CJrando,  and  wesiwanl  ot'  the 
Itoeky  .Mountains,  this  "everlasting"  tire  has  long 
been  extinguished;  but  it  appears  from  tradition  (a 
very  uneert.ain  authority,  of  course),  that  the  holy 
llanie  was  hist  cherished  near  the  (ources  of  the  I'eeos, 
wliere  ancient  ruins  still  attract  ( he  tra\  oiler's  .at  lent  ion. 
It  is  also  stilted  that  .Mont'  zunui  jilanted  a  yotnig  tree 
on  this  s|xjt,  aud  dechircd  that  as  ionjj  ns  it  stood,  tlio 


di  soend,;nt-i  of  the  .\ztee-,  the  present  Riieblu-Tndians, 
shoidd  form  an  independent  nation;  loit  that  when  the 
tree  had  disiippcared,  white  men  should  come  from  the 
ea^^t  and  overrun  their  country.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Piielilos  were  then  to  li\  e  in  peace  with  these  white 
men,  .ind  patiently  await  the  time  when  .Arontezuma 
shall  return  and  unite  them  ag:un  into  oiir  powerful 
race. 
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—  ItiuTAi.rrv  or  Aiitiac.tN  Waguoslus — \ii.i.  ,i.i:s  or 
rilrxRAN  CI  lias. 

]^)r.V0N]j  San  Domingo  came  the  little  rueblo  of  San 
Felipe,  i.n  ll  ])!ain  inclosed  by  naked  roek.s,  and  with 
anything  but  a  pleasant  aspect.  Immediately  after 
this  they  crossed  the  River  Tiierto,  near  its  mouth, 
passed  through  the  Mexican  town  of  Algoij. mes,  and 
went  on  along  the  foot  of  the  Sandia  range.  lietwei'U 
which  extensive  ehiin  and  the  liio  Ciraii'Ie,  they  kc|it 
about  midway. 

The  neighbourhood  of  settlements,  says  Jlollliau.sen, 
and  cultivated  lands  ^^■as  recognisable  long  lietbre  by 
the  canals  and  ditches  which  iiiteisceted  tin'  low  lands 
in  all  directions,  and  were  destined  to  convey  the  ^ 
water  of  the  Rio  (Irande  to  the  jilaiits  .-uid  seeds  ;  for 
without  such  ineasure-i  it  would  bo  seaieely  pos>iblo  to 
raise  the  most  scanty  har\ests  under  the  arid  climate 
of  New  Me.\ic).  Flocks  of  inarsii  and  water  birds 
animate  the  fields  thus  irrigated  :  and  under  shelter  of 
tiie  close  stalks  of  the  Indian  corn  some  ot'  the  sports- 
men got  a  few  very  ell'ective  shots  among  them.  Thi.s 
part  of  our  journey  was  ijiiite  like  a  pleasure  tour,  and 
so  much  the  more  so  as  thriving  settlements  anil 
pretty  rdiichns  continually  lay  smiling  bclore  ns.  We 
eould  have  been  only  a  short  day's  joinney  from  Albu- 
ijuerqiie  whcu  wc  determined  to  jutss  the  night  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bernalillo,  also  an  Indian  town,  and 
to  wail  for  morning  to  continue  our  journey. 

Twilight  was  still   resting  on  the  \alley  of  the  Rio 
(irande,  though  the  peak  of  the  Saiidia  range  had  be- 
gun to  glow  in  the  morning  sunshine,  when   the  impii- 
;  tieiit  company  was  already  in  tho  .saddle,  and  uigiiig 
I  on  the  cattle  to  all  po.ssible  haste.     The  en\  irons  luul 
I  now  lost  all    their  interest  for  us,  and  all  eyes  were 
J  looking  out    for  th;'   distant   eluirch   towers  of  Albu- 
ipieri|nc. 

Every  ])asser  by,  whether  Indian  or  ^fexiean,  was 
asked  about  tiie  distance  to  the  place,  and  the  usual 
answer  was,  "  Qulin  sadc  r  with  which  we  hail,  pertbrce, 
to  be  content. 

We  had  come  so  far  that  we  found  ourseU  es  oppo- 
'  site  the  southern  point  of  the  Samlia  mountains,  when 
oiir  way  was  crossed  by  ii  broad  road,  wliiet,  coining 
Irom  the  east,  led  to  an  apparently  great  settlement 
on  the  Rio  (irande.  Jlere  some  .Mexican  women, 
whom  we  saw  at  work,  were  again  nuestioned  concern- 
ing the  town  of  Albuqnenpie,  and  they  laughingly 
pointed  to  the  river,  where  a  row  of  low  houses  and 
two  small  towers  iinlicMtcd  the  jircsenee  ot'  ;i  tow'n. 
We  turned  immediately  into  the  cross  I'oail  ;  the 
horsemen  spurred  on,  the  waggons  followed  briskly, 
and  wc  soon  (mind  oiirs(d\es  between  fences  and  Ion;; 
I  biiihiing.s,  from  the  doors  and  windows  of  which  looked 
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out  nil  r.  wnai'ing  tlic  unit'orm  of  the  I'^nitcd  States' I  gatioiis  of  people  is,  that  they  are  composed  of  tlie  most 
rlnmooiis.  1  lieterogoniwus  elements  come  from  all  quarters — a  point 

Passing  these  buildings,  we  went  on  tf>  a  green  I  of  union*  of  jiersans  who  conic  with  the  caravans,  iiutinif 
sw'iird  Ix'vond  tiie  town,  witli  white  tents  glcaniing  :  oftcu  as  guides  or  even  as  muleteers,  and  who,  expelled 
fro!ii  it,  and  there  cheeked  our  mules,  and  received  a  i  from  one  |ilace  to  another  on  aceonnt  of  their  bad  eon- 
Iioarty  welcome.  There  was  its  much  hand-slitiking,  duct,  wander  aljout  living  not  UKTcly  hy  their  wits,  but 
and  eager  <|uestioning,  and  t;dking  amongst  us,  as  if  !  too  often  by  the  red  hand  of  crime.  We  will  ijuole 
we  and  oiir  comrades  of  the  expedition  had  lieeii  .se|ia-  one  example  gi\en  l)v  Dr.  Bigelow,  to  whom  we  havo 
rated  for  three  years  inste.i  I  of  three  days  ;  and  sud-  already  referred,  ti>  -Mr.  JloUhauseu.  The  events  re- 
denlv,  iiy  sonie  euchantineiit-,  liottles  and  jngs,  tilled  lated  lia])peiied  at  Socorro,  a  town  situati'd  in  the  valley 
with  the  excellent  wiue  of  VA  Pa.so,  made  their  ajipear-  of  the  Rio  (Grande,  some  distance  to  the  .south  of  Albn 
ancp,  and  our  joyful  ri'imion  was  celebrated  by  a  querque,  and  of  which  Froebel  .says,  "  One  of  the  many 
festive  li.iii(|uet  in  the  open  air.  After  the  first  burst  interesting  scenes  ot  landscaiie  which  the  valley  of  tlie 
of  our  jollity  was  over,  we  hurried  into  the  town  to  get  Uio  Grantle  ])resents  to  the  traveller,  is  the  view  from 
our  letters  tliat  had  been  forwarded  to  us  by  the  the  liills  below  Parida,  on  to  the  op]iosite  side  of  tlie 
government  in  Washington  through  the  Sante  Fe  ])ost 
to  AUin'pierqno  ;  and  in  the  evening  many  of  ns  might 
have  been    .seen    in    our    tents  retidiiig  over,   for  the 


third  <n'  t'ourtli  time,  the  news  from  our  distant 
homes. 

A  few  day.s  altera  pompous  announcement  ajtpeared 
in  the  Anilijo  de^  Pais,  the  weekly  pajier  of  Albmjuer- 
<[iie,  to  the  effect  that  a  railroad  ex]iediti(ni  had  arrived 
at  that  I'ortniiate  city,  naming  its  nienibers  and  antici- 
pating its  stiecos  witli  that  entlnisiasni  so  characteristic 
if  southern  blood,  that  there  must  have  been  some 
jioor  ignorant  people  who  would  have  expected  the 
railroad  it'-clf  to  follow  iu  the  van,  onlv  a  few  davs 
after.     {So:  Map,  p.  10."..) 

So  tar  then,  however,  their  appointed  task  of  ex- 
ploring the  country  between  the  3oth  and  o'kh 
jiaralli'ls  <.f  north  latitiule  had  bei'ii  iierformed  ;  but 
there  remained  for  their  investigation  the  entirely  un- 
known regions  westward  of  Zuiii,  to  the  coast  of  the 
I'acitlc.  Tlus,  as  they  were  intbrmed,  was  likely  to  be 
the  nnwt  tronble.--ome  ))art  of  their  undertaking  ;  and, 
as  a  protection  against  hostile  Indians,  an  additional 
military  escort  of  twenty-live  men,  under  the  command 
of  Li<'Utenant  Fitzball,  was  ordereil  to  join  tliem  at 
Fort  Dellanci'.  The  winter  was  now  at  hand,  and 
must    add   much    to   the   dillicnlties   tliev  should  liavi' 


valley,  with  the  town  of  Socorro  lying  at  the  foot  of  i.Li' 
high  mountains." 

■•  Well,  we  shall  be  soon  in  the  promised  land  now,*' 
began  "Mr.  (Jarner,  an  American,  who  was  riding  in 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  comrades,  letting  his  mule  take 
its  own  course  ;  "in  the  land  of  fandangos  ami  liowie 
knives,  of  lassos  and  red  pepper,  of  Quicii  sabes  and 
seiioritas.  Many  a  ]ilea.sant  day  have  I  ])assed  there 
already;  for  I,  too,  like  Dr.  P)igelow,  belonged  to  the 
Boundary-surveying  Commission  ;  I  hope,  though,  we 
may  not  have  to  witness  such  scenes  of  horror  on  ilii> 
jouriiey  as  on  that."  At  these  words  he  turned  to  the 
doctor.  "  Do  you  reineinber,"'  cried  he,  "at  Socorro 
your  driving  a  troop  of  murderers  with  an  unloaded 
musket  out  of  your  room,  into  which  a  dying  man  had 
been  brought,  a  victim  ')f  the  lawless  barbarians  T' 
"  Ay,  well  do  1  remember  those  times,"  i.nswered  the 
doctor;  "terrible  they  were,  and  it  does  seem  incre- 
dible that  such  things  as  tho.se  you  allude  to  could  lii;v(! 
happened  in  the  uineteeiith  century."  "In  order," 
continued  ^Ir.  Garner,  turning  to  the  rest  of  us,  '•  to 
make  you  understand  how  these  things  happened,  1 
must  gi>  a  good  way  iiack.  When  the  Bouiulary  C. 'n- 
mission  lamled  on  the  shores  of  Texas  in  18.>0,  aiMjiit 
fifty  waggoners  and  other  workmen  liad  to  be  engaged 
for  it.     The  i|uartennastei',  on   ,\'\w\n  the  difficult  ta-ic 


to  contend  with  ;  but  tliey  enjoyed  .some  days  of  most  of  <.ngaging  t'lem  devolved,  found  no  great  choice,  and 
welcome  \-t'<\.  and  exchanged  reci|irocal  good  wi.shes  '  was  obliged  to  take  the  nuai  pretty  much  as  they 
for  a  .site  ,iiid  speedy  arri\id  at  their  ultimate  desti-  i  came.  It  is  not  sviange,  therefore,  that  a  collection  of 
nation,  the   .Mission  of  I'lieblo  de  los  Aiej'i'l'js  on  the  I  the  most    worthless  and  denraxcd   fellows  were  thus 


Pacific  Ocean.     {SlC  Map,  p.  l!J:l.| 

Before,  however,  ■starting  upon  this  adventurous 
expedition,  it  may  be  as  well  to  introduce  here  an  inci- 
ileiit  or  two  rclatixe  to  the  pii,.-.. :.',  relation  ol'  tlie 
.\nglo-S;txons  to  their  recently  acquired  territtay  of 
New  -Mexico.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  done 
much  towards  establisliing  onlcr  in  the  country,  and 
that  with  the  indomitablu  spirit  of  enterprise  charac- 
teristic ot'  their  race,  they  will  ultimately  succeed  in 
introducing  and  in  lirnily  establishing  a  system  of  colo- 
nisation and  civilisation  which  will  supersede  the  eijuallv 
ell'eto  .\ztec  and  Spani-.h  sujierstition  and  disorgani- 
•-ation.  But  the  means  of  intercomminiicatiin  are  as 
yet  almost  worthless,  and  the  (Were  Infertile  Pl.iins, 
with  their  triiies  of  unsubdued  and  tribute-exacting 
Inilians,  of  which  we  ha\e  given  some  idea  in  the  pre- 
vious pages,  inter\'ene  like  an  almost  in^uperalile  barrier 
bi'tween  the  civilisation  of  the  East — es|iecially  that  of 
the  non-slavery  states — and  the  corruption  ami  degra- 
dation—pliysical  and  moral — of  the  extreme  West. 
Tile  towns  of' New  .Mexico  ate  >till  the  theatre  of  violent 
scenes  which  have  not  always  their  origin  in  Imlian 
Bavagoiiess,  for  the  great  evil  iitlached  to  thcsu  congre- 


takcn  into  the  .service  of  onr  tiovernnient  ;  and  on  mu' 
arrival  at  VA  Paso  tind  San  Elctizirio,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  dismiss  some  of  the  worst  subjects.  Suiae 
eompanies  of  emigrants  making  their  way  to  California, 
as  well  [US  several  trading  caravans,  had  done  the  same 
thing  at  this  very  same  place  ;  so  that  some  if  the  very 
scum  of  the  human  race  were  collected  together  in 
these  little  Hettlements,  with  no  means  of  honest  li\cli- 
hood,  even  if  any  of  them  had  Ijceii  inclined  to  retiirii: 
tlieir  w.iy  of  life,  ,ind  no  money  ;  for  such  of  them  as 
hail  had  any  to  tiegin  witii,  had  soon  lost  every  cent, 
in  gambling. 

"  The  peaceable  iidiabitaiits  of  Socorro,  a  place  where 
eanvvans  usually  halt  for  a  short  time,  were  espi'cial 
suirerers  from  this  eirciimstanee  ;  their  lives  were  no 
longei' safe,  not  mily  oiit  of  iloor.s,  but  even  by  tlnif 
own  hearths;  for  the  midaeiouH  robbers  made  their 
way  everywhere,  leaving  too  often  a  ilwelling  staimil 
with  the  blood  of  its  unnll'euding  inmates.  Many  of 
the  .Mexicans,  conscious  of  their  impotence  to  withstand 
the  brute  force  of  their  enemies,  packed  up  their  gooiU, 
left  their  liome<,  and  migrated  to  distant  settlements. 
This  was  the  positiou  of  utliurs  when  our  Commission 
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arvivfid,  but  the  appearance  of  an  armed,  well  disei- 
jilined  force,  alarmed  the  company  of  gamblers,  hoiNt;- 
stealers,  and  murderers,  and  made  them  more  cautious 
in  their  proceedings.  Hardly,  however,  were  the 
various  surveying  parties  sent  off  in  dirt'ereiit  direc- 
tions, when  the  former  atrocities  recommenced.  1  louses 
were  mercilcFily  broken  open,  in  order  to  sjitisty  the 
most  disgraceful  and  criminal  passions,  and  every  new 
deed  of  violence  increased  the  temerity  of  this  terrible 
gang,  by  convincing  them  of  their  power  and  impunity. 
After  several  murders  had  been  committed,  the  well- 
disposed  inhabitants  of  Socorro  associated  themsi'lvos 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  these  outrages,  and 
leijuested  assistance  from  the   military    post   of  San 


Eleazario :  but  the  assistance  was  refused  by  the  com- 
manding otiicer,  on  the  ground  that  it  should  have  beiMi 
lirst  asked  from  the  civil  authorities,  and  m>  tliings 
went  "11  in  the  old  wa\.  and  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
little  town  would  be  entirely  depupi  lated,  as  all  tln- 
inhabitanls  who  could  leave  it  were  h.istening  to  do  so. 
One  eviMiing  a  ball  was  to  be  given,  a  very  frei|neiit 
diviision  in  all  Mexican  towns.  'I'he.se  fandangos,  as 
they  ai'e  eiille(l,  are  open  to  every  one,  nnd.  as  may  be 
supposed,  the  banil  of  robbers  above-mentioned  did  not 
fail  to  I'liliven  the  meeting  with  their  coni)i:uiy.  Their 
brutal  behaviour  soon  attracted  attention  ;  pistols  were 
fired  over  the  heads  of  the  women,  but  wlnn  they  tied 
in  torror  to  the  door,  they  found  it  blockaded  by  somo 
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eftlio  ruflians,  who  compelled  them  to  remain.  The 
excitement  in  the  confined  .space  then  became  greater, 
and  at  last  bowie-knives  were  drawn  and  used,  A 
Mr.  I'larko,  the  assistant  of  our  (piarterninster,  wlio 
lia])peiied  to  bo  present,  was  the  first  victim,  four  of 
the  villains  attacking  him  at  once  with  their  bowie- 
knives,  and  he  fell  mortally  wounded  near  the  door. 

"  lie  was  hastily  carried  to  the  quarters  of  our  friend 
Dr.  liigelow  here,  who,  after  he  had  e.\amiiUMl  nine 
or  ten  wounds,  gave  up  all  ho|io  of  fiaviiig  him  ;  and 
the  murderers  actually  |inrsued  him  even  hither  to 
complete  their  work.  J)r.  Jiigolow,  however,  enraged 
at  their  brutality,  seized  a  double-barrelled  g\in,  and 
poiiitMig  it  at  the  blood  thirsty  miscreants,  throatoueil 
to       ot  thorn  instantly  if  they  did  uot  leavo  tho  room. 


The  gun  was  not  really  loaded;  but  as  (brtunalely  they 
were  not  aware  of  this  fact,  the  cowardly  assassins 
retired. 

"  When  the  ni'ws  of  the  munler  of  a  member  id'  oui- 
commission  readied  our  camp,  of  course  we  all  got  into 
a  state  of  great  excitement;  and  the  ipiestioii  was  how 
to  get  hold  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed. 

"  There  was  no  help  to  be  looked  for  from  the 
military  station  ;  and  the  alcalde  of  the  town  was  a 
weak,  sickly  man,  who  had  delegated  his  authority  to 
another,  still  greater  coward  than  himself;  so  that  mi 
very  energetic  measures  could  be  hoped  from  him.  All 
that  could  be  done,  therefore,  was  for  all  the  members 
of  tho  eomniission  to  unite,  and  do  what  was  necessary 
for  public  security.    We  despatched  niessengms  to  Sim 
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Eli'az\rio,  wlii'it'  our  cliicf  ilivision  lay,  to  iiKMitioii  the 
occiurt'iici',  and  iiMHU'st  tlieii-  assistance  ;  they  all 
olicved  tLi'  snnimous  instantly,  and  a  tronii  was  col- 
lected i  if  Ann  ricans  and  Mexicans,  who  armed  them- 
selves, and  hastened  to  Socorro,  where  a  number  of 
the  townspeoiilo  were  awaiting  them.  Our  force  wa.s 
then  sejinr.ited  into  two  divisions,  charged  to  institute 
the  closest  search  after  the  miirdcrer.s. 

"  We  all  wrnt  to  work  zealously,  every  l)0\ise  was 
-earched,  and  eight  or  ten  of  tlie  lianditli  arrested; 
though  the  leader,  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Young,  had 
it  ajipeared,  made  hi.s  escape  early  iu  the  morning  from 
the  ])lMce.  Our  prisoners  were  carried  by  an  armed 
party  to  the  liouseof  a  magistrate  named  Berthold,and 
there  Icejit  in  close  custody  while  we  got  together  a 
jury  consisting  of  six  of  our  own  penjth',  and  six 
.Mexicans.  An  advocate  was  o-.ercd  to  the  criminals, 
but  declined;  jirobably  liccausi'  they  considered  the 
•whole  ail'air  a  mere  form,  and  thought  they  cmdd 
easily  swear  themselves  free  again.  The  examination 
was  conduetcd  in  the  most  serious  unmni'r,  tlmngh 
witliout  any  loss  of  time,  as  it  was  rumoured  in  tlie 
place  that  a  plot  was  foi-niing  for  the  rescue  of  the 
villains,  and  only  watching  for  a  favourable  o])por- 
tiinity,  A  more  ]ieculiar-l(ioking  court  of  justice  can 
certainly  hardly  be  imagined  ;  all  who  took  part  in  the 
proceedings,  as  well  as  the  spectators,  who  also  under- 
took to  preserve  order,  were  armed  from  head  to  foot, 
and  comiioscd,  iii  their  various  costumes,  a  scone  that 
seemed  to  belling  to  the  middle  ages.  The  light-com- 
]ilo.\ioncd,  but  sun-burnt  faces  (if  the  American  jury- 
men, who  sat  calmly  smoking  their  pijies,  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  daik  .Mexicans  wrajipcd  in  their 
striped  serajics,  with  their  broad  liats  iu  their  hands, 
and  their  little  chjarilts  between  their  lips.  The  judge 
sat  before  a  rough  wooden  table,  on  which,  instead  of 
legal  documents,  there  lay  a  pair  of  jiistols;  and  the 
prisiiners  on  r  bench,  in  the  midst  of  the  stern  dctcr- 
miui'd-loi iking  assemblj-,  liad  lost  nothing  of  their 
hardened,  indiireiH'ut  manner,  but  looked  aliout  them 
with  :i  defiant  scowl. 

"Tlie  trial  lasted  two  day.s,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  liy  the  friends  of  the  prisoners  to  delay  it  still 
longer,  evidently  with  the  view  of  gaining  time  to 
effect  their  rescue  in  one  way  or  another.  Tliese 
attempts  were  fruitless,  however,  aii<I  three  out  of  the 
four  were  declared  guilt)',  and  sentence  of  death  was 
]>ronouiiced  upon  them,  which  was  ordered  to  bo 
executed  the  .snnio  evening.  A  priest  was  appointed 
to  aecomimny  them  to  the  place  of  execution,  Imt  they 
rejected  his  e(nisolatiiins  with  eontemiit,  .md  die(l  as 
iiardened  villains  as  they  hail  lived.  The  setting  sun 
,saw  three  human  bodice  dangling  fn  m  the  liraiiches  of 
ii  cotton-tree;  and  then  all  who  had  takcui  part  in  the 
proceedings,  us  well  as  tho  spectators,  retired  quietly 
to  their  res))ecti\o  abodes. 

"  111  order  to  get  holil  of  the  leider  of  the  baud,  our 
society  di'ti  rmined  to  oll'r  a  reward  of  40')  dollars  to 
any  one  who  would  produce  him,  and  the  reward  was 
tempting  enough  to  send  penple  searching  for  him  in 
all  iliroctions.  In  a  few  days  the  murderer  was  sent 
to  us  iu  fetters,  l>y  tho  peo|)le  of  Guadeloupe,  and  wo 
liad  now  the  uiipl  ..saut  duty  of  inllieting  hij  well- 
deserved  punislunent.  J  lis  trial  was  short,  and  he 
died  on  the  sanio  tree  as  his  accomplices. 

"Order  and  security  were  now  re-cstatilisheil  in 
Socorro  ;  all  whoso  chai'acters  were  doubtful,  and  who 
wci'o  entirely  uiicoiiuected  with  tho  couimission,  and 


I  without  occupation,  were  ordered  to  leave  tho  ))lace  in 

twenty-four  liours  ;  but  the  urder  was  scarcely  needed, 

\  for  aftel'  the  execution  of  the  four  most  dangerous  of 

j  the  banditti,  the  rest  ilid  not  deem  a  longer  stay  iu  the 

j  place  advi.salde,  and  before  the  end  of  the  second  <laj' 

they  had  all  vanished.      Our  jiroceedings  were  fully 

i  ap;>i'oved  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  and  the 

I  iuhabitaiits  of  Socorro  thankfully  acknowledged  that 

j  s'..  h  an  example  had  Iieen  hmg  wanting.     They  ceuld 

I  now    again   sit   peacefully    before    their   doors  of  an 

i  evening,  .'u.d  were  not  obliged  to  retire  and  barricade 

\  themselves  iu  their  houses  as  soon  as  it  began  to  ;,to\v 

I  dusk.     It  is  not  from  the  wild  Indians,  New  .MexicH 

I  has  most  to  fear,  but  from  villains  of  th(>  white  race, 

who  have    thrust  themselves    into    tlu;    country,  and 

become  the  scnurgc  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants. 

"  The  ^lexicans  have  great,  and  some  of  them,  uii- 
:  pardimable  faults,  but  they  are  now  generally  inclined 
j  to  an  orderly  .ind  peaceful  way  of  life.'' 

"  I  suppose,"  said  one  of  the  party,  "  we  need  hardly 

'  fear  any  affairs  of  that  kind  in  Allmquerque  ?     As 

;  Santa  Fe  is  the   capital  of  the  Far  West,  most  of  the 

ascality  will  probalily  be  drawn  iu  that  direction." 

"  I  am  convinced,"  said  ^Ir,  Garner,  '"  that  we  have 

,  some  neat   specimens  of   that  kind    among   our  own 

:  men.     They  look  innocent  enough  now,  but  when  wc 

get  to  Albufpierfpie.  they  will  most  likely  be  bogiii- 

,  ning  their  tricks.      You'll  see   that  when  once  they 

are  dismissed  and  find  themselves  their  tiwn  masters, 

\  you  will  hardly   know  them   again.     We  shall  have 

I  to  look  sharp  after  our  mules,   if  wo  do  not  wish  to 

lose  some  of  them  every  night,  and  luive  tlu'in  some 

i  days  afterwards  sold  in   Sauta   Fe,   by    persons  uu- 

kuown." 

'       The  history  of  Fitzwater,  the  actual  ITnited  States' 

commandant  at   Albuqnercpie,    at   the  time    that  the 

'  expedition  was  at  that  place,  as  related  by  Lieutenant 

!  Wiiipide  to  his  tiavelliug  companions,  was  not  a  lit^tlo 

characteristic  of  the  social  condition  of  the  country: 

"Old  Fitzwater,'"  liegan  (Uie  of  tho  oHicers,  "  whom 
you  most  likely  know  by  name,  1ms  been  apjiointi'd 
by  our  government  to  be  the  Couimandant  for  life  of 
the  military  .station  of  Albiu|uerque.  This  old  soldier  is 
about  the  greatest  curiosity  that  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life.  I  believe  he  has  not  a  bone  in  his  body  that  has 
not  been  shot  or  hacked  thnaigh,  and  patciied  together 
again,  and  his  left  leg  is  kofjt  stiff  by  an  iron  I'od,  so 
that  he  has  to  mount  his  liorso  on  the  right  sitle.  Most 
of  his  wounds  have  been  r(«cived  iu  skirmishes  wit' 
thi'  Indians,  but  the  severest  iu  our  war  with  .Mexicn. 
Ho  was  an  old  siijeant  then,  but  cduld  bear  all  the 
hardships  and  jirivations  with  the  youngest  man  in 
the  army.  In  some  battle,  I  forget  which,  this  i.ld 
Fitzwater  was  posted  with  a  party  near  a  mass  of  reck, 
so  that  the  rear  was  covered  by  a  granite  wall.  He 
and  his  men  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  with  their  muskets 
upon  the  enemy's  fusiliers,  who  answered  to  tho  best  of 
their  ability,  and  were  oec  isiimally  supporteil  by  a  wliitl' 
of  grapi'shot  from  their  artiller-.  Just  while  Fitzwater 
was  loading,  a  bulletr  went  through  tho  neck  of  the  ninn 
next  him  with  such  force  as  to  strike  the  granite  rouk 
bohind  and  send  the  splinters  flying  out.  On(^  of  those 
entei-ed  Fitzwater's  left  oyo ;  but  he  laily  turned  liis 
lileeding  face  to  his  comrades,  saying,  '  Well,  1  never 
mot  with  anything  like  tiiat  before.  1  never  believed  a 
bullet,  alreaily  past,  could  wound  iu  the  rebound  I  Its 
well  it  va^;  not  my  right  lyo  :'  ami  he  then  procecdeil 
to  take  aim  at  a  .Uoxican.  After  tho  war  lio  luulurtook 
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rcfniliirly  vo  escort  tlio  jiost  fi-imi  Texas  to  ^faiita  Fe, 
;in(l  liaik  again,  aiul  it  was  only  ou  tliese  jimnieys  tliat 
ho  so  frei|iioutly  met  witli  linstilc  hiilians.  Tin;  asto- 
ni?lliiii;ci")liie.-i.s  tliat  he  always  ilis|ila\X(l  in  nicmicnts  of 
■laiiger  never  once  for.so<jk  liini,  ami  to  tliesc  qualities  lie 
(iwes  his  jirosent  jiositioii  in  AHiufiuenino.  His  .orst 
enemies  were  the  Apaehe  Indians,  who  were  eoiistantly 
{lillowing  ami  endeavouring  to  get  lioiil  of  him.  Oiio 
iiierniMg,  wlu.'U  he  was  not  far  from  El  Pan,  oM 
Fitzwater  was  sitting  l>y  a  tire  prejiaring  breakfast  for 
himself  aii'l  his  only  eonjjianion — ;i  jiretty  substantial 
breakla.'^t,  too;  for,  however  the  oM  fellow  lias  lu'en 
cut  and  hacked  about,  his  excellent  apjictite  has  never 
lioen  injured.  He  was  devoting  himself  with  his  whole 
soul  to  the  cookery  of  a  savoury  roast  and  the  niakiii;;' 
of  some  capital  eoffee,  v.Iien  he  suddenly  .saw  himself 
sm'iounded  by  a  party  of  Apache  Indian-,  evidently 
with  hostile  purpose.  JFc  saw  in  a  nionirut  the  i'li 
I'lssibiiity  ol'  resistaiiei  for  the  very  instant  lie  bad 
stretched  out  liis  hand  to  a  weapon  a  tomahawk  would 
liiive  shattered  his  skull.  He  did  not,  tben'fore,  take 
tiie  slightest  notice  of  th"  tlnxMteuing  gestures  of  the 
^ivMges,  but  proceeded  with  his  cookery,  atul  carelessly 
t'lld  tlii'm  to  sit  ilown  and  help  themselves  to  some  bits 
iluit  were  already  doni^  while  he  made  sonu'  cofTec'  and 
I'lit  some  more  meat  to  roast.  This  nnaecoui\table 
coolness, united  to  thi'  I'riendly  invitation,  socomi>letely 
toi)k  the  Indians  by  .surprise,  that  they  involuntarily 
I'licyed,  and  squatteil  down  to  satisfy  their  ajipetites  ou 
rit/.water's  daiutiis,  and  aftcrwanls  went  otl'  without 
lining  him  any  hanii,  or  even  touching  ,iny  of  his 
tilings.  Fitzwater  declares  that,  though  he  woidd 
luiicli  rather  have  gi\i'n  the  Ajiachesa  taste  of  his  lou'^' 
l;iiile  than  of  his  coiieo  and  s\igar,  he  was  heartily  glad 
to  lind  himself  aiul  his  coiupanion  with  a  whole  skin 
nfti'r  their  visit." 

When  Fi'oebel  was  <iii  the  Rio  Grande  not  far  from 
Socorro,  he  was  also  witness  nf  gross  excesses  on  thi! 
|«rt  of  the  Americans.   "  Our  next  night-eneampment," 


I  lin''s  of  thest'  "iris."      He  was  tobl   that  even   iarifer 

I  establishments   devoted   to   this  iraflie.  are  conneeled 

with  I'erlaiii  settlements  in   tins  country.     Thus,  says 

the  philosophical  Teuton,  "  lli're,  on  the  wostitii  edge 

:  of  the   (Ireat   North  Aie.i.M'iean  De.si'rt,  are  fonii<l    the 

i  counterjiart  of  African   caravan   staticjiis.       It   would 

j  seem   as   if  a  similar  social  discrei)ancy  arose  in   two 

I  tot.ally  diflTerent  portions  of  the  globe,  simply  friun  th(> 

(existence   of   the    same   ])hysical  eireumst:inces  —  the 

lu'cessity  in  buth  eases  of  a   long  extent  of  tr.ivel,  ;i\\ay 

from  .all  the  ordinary  conveniences  of  ei\  ili  .ation.' 


X. 

.Society  at  .Ki.nrQrErQrr — IIoBiiitr.  llAcrs  or  .\r\('ni;  and 
Xavaitok  IxniANs  —  I'li  iii.n  ou  A'li.iAiii:  Indians  —  I)e- 

PCENDAXTS   or     THI'    .\ZTH  S  ?  —  lIlSPANO- 1  NIUAN    liltrrUS  — 
'I'liACES   or    KAUI.V    KlHOl'tAN    ('lVII.rSATU)N  —  ANi.J.i  iS.WON 

SKTTi.KiiS — X'alli.v  or  TiiK    Klo   (iuANiir;— I'ui;  Hivi.i;  i.^ 
NOT  NAVKiAui.i:— ruosiMcTs  Foii  lUE  rcTriii;  — Kl  I'aso 

Wl.NE — JllOXlCAN    I'ANDAXCiOS. 


relates,  "  was  lieiow  i^a 


iSome   of  otir  people 


i '  ggcd  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  Aillage,  and  join  in 
.iilahce.  Ou  this  occasion  a  North  American  so  excited 
ilie  jealousy  of  a  native  peasant,  that  he  was  surrounded, 
a:iil  a  general  attack  w.as  made  upon  him.  At  this  he 
ilivw  a  small  ]>istol  from  his  jiocket,  ami,  like  Don  .Ir.a'i, 
I'led  into  the  crowd  I. f  people  in  the  room:  fortunatel_\, 
li'iwever,  the  aliliir  turned  out  ipiiti'  as  harndessly  .as 
in  the  opera — no  ciue  was  hurt,  and  the  eul])rit  was 
iiihceded.  T  liavo  before  observed  the  Jlexieans  living 
"11  the  borders  stiller  much  from  the  insolence  and 
violence  of  the  North  Americans.  The  next  tiight  one 
'four  North  Anierieaii  drivers  found  one  of  our  ISIexican 
iiuileteers  asleep  at  his  post,  and  to  arouse  hiin,  he  gave 
liiia  a  blow  which  laiil  open  his  head  with  a  wound 
aliiiiit  two  inches  long;  it  nearly  killed  him,  and  the 
'triver  openly  boasted  that  this  had  been  hia  intention.'' 
Froebel  describes  many  other  causes  of  just  dis<'ontent 
I'll  tiio  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  fiiilnre  ot' 
unsuccessful  military  Colonies.  When  on  the  front  ier- 
iiver,  .Alora,  he  relates,  "  that  his  people  gave  themselves 
ii)!  (o  (Mijoyment,  ailcr  tinnr  fashion;  some  got  intoxi- 
«i;>'d,  and  began  (luarrclling  ;  others  disajipcared  from 
'lie  camp,  and  did  not  return  till  the  next  morning — 
'vlicii  he  heard  that  this  frontier  hu'ality,  but  just 
'vclainied  from  a  [lerfeet  desert,  was  inhabited  by  a 
number  of  ^Mexican  girls,  who  made  a  trade  of  selling 
ll.iir  favours  to  passing  travellers.  ymall  cottages, 
situated   here  and  there  in  some  corner,  are  the  dwel- 


TuF.  stiite  of  things  at  Aliiuquerque  itself  clid  not 
Iielie  what  has  been  s.aid  of  other  portions  of  New 
ilexico.  Excn  among  the  better  classes  there;  was  the 
same  characteristic  thoughtlessness  and  love  of  pleasure. 
'J'he  evenings,  iMolih.iuseii  says,  were  passed  by  most 
of  our  party  in  the  houses  of  jiublic  entertainment,  or 
in  the  hos)iitable  abodes  of  the  ofHcers  ;  and  when  the 
church  bell  summoned  us  to  tiie  timdango,  most  of  the 
p;irty  might  be  seen  streaming  towards  the  fjiacious 
hall  where  smiling  and  daiicedovi  ig  .Mi.'.xicaii  i'air  ones 
were  awaiting  us.  Thus  everj  hour  was  occupied 
either  with  work  or  ]ilay;  days  and  weeks  tiew  by,  ami 
every  one  began  to  feel  himself  quite  at  home  :  but  I 
believe,  nevertheless,  tln'ro  w;is  not  a  singh'  nieiubei"  of 
the  cx|)edition  who  was  not  qtiite  willing  that  this  kind 
of  life  should  come  to  an  end. 

Very  few  towns  in  New  Mexico  h.ave  a  picturesque 
appearance.  They  are  generally  luiilt  in  broad  valleys 
b(ainded  at  a  distance  b\'  naked  rocks  ;  the  houses  aro 
oue-storied,  partly  cimcealed  indeed  by  trees,  but  these, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  alamos,!  are  the  only 
trees  to  be  seen.  .VlbiupuM'que  lii's  about  li\e  hnmlreil 
yards  from  the  Rio  (lr,imle,  and  his  a  rather  ruinous 
aspect  ;  tli<!  only  building  at  all  conspicnoes  is  the 
church,  which,  with  its  two  towers,  might  lead  to  the 
ex]iectation  of  a  more  important  settlement.  Church, 
houses,  barracks,  and  the  stables  of  the  garrison  are  all 
built  ol' the  .same  material,  namely  ixlolien,  or  briidv.s 
dried  in  the  air  in  the  usual  ^lexical!  fashiiai.  They 
are  made  of  the  earth  ol'the  \  alley,  mixed  with  stiaw 
and  small  stones  to  give  them  greater  lirmness.  lioth 
inner  and  outer  walls  are  fiiun  two  to  three  feet  thick, 
and,  (.'xcept  the  iloor.s,  very  sparingly  provided  with 
openings  for  light  and  air.  These  habitations  aro 
all  built  ou  the  Mat  grouml,  or  at  the  most  only  slightly 
raised  on  a  Iteil  of  elay,  and  the  iiiti'iior  is  as  rudely 
simple  as  possil)le,  though  not  altogether  without  con- 
venience ;  ami  among  the  nioro  o|)nleut  inhai)itant!i, 
a])artinents  may  bo  seen  lo  which,  bj  jiieans  of  whitc- 
wa.sh,  a  neat  and  pleasing  app<'aiance  lias  been  given. 
Roai'ded  floors  are  an  unknown  luxury,  and  both  rich 
and  ))oor  content  themselves  with  hard  stamped  clay, 
whieli  only  the  wealthy  cover  with  straw  mats  and 
ca"petH. 

Albmiuerquo  has  increased  botli  in  importance  ami 

'     'I'lio    Siiiuiish    niuno    of   tlio  cottoii-wooil   troo  {l'o2Hllu* 
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extent,  since  it  liaa  boasted  a  military  garrison ;  but  it  I 
is  still  by  nil  means  on  a  level  with  Santa  Fe  or  El  Puso,  ] 
which  have  been  for  a  '-ong  time  the  chief  commercial  j 
places  of  these  regions.     It  is  a  kind  of  ofi'shoot  from 
Santa  Fe,  and   the  number  of  its  inhabitants  does  not 
now  exceed  700  or  800,  most  of  whom  are  engaged 
in    trade  or  cattle  breeding,  thriugh  there  are  among 
them  many  most  worthless  fellows;  gamblers,  who  are 
always  on  the  watch  to  relieve  the  soldiers  of  their  pay, 
as  soon  as  they  get  it;  and  robbers  who  not  only  never 
miss  an  opjiortunity  of  making  off  with  a  horse  or  a 
nude,  but  have  not  the  least  objection  to  commit  a  ] 
murder,  to  secure  their  booty.     These  villains  are  a  j 
dreadful  plague  to  the  ))eacable  part  of  the  population  ;  i 
but  since  the  military  garrison  has  Ijeen  established  I 


here,  the  town  is  no  longer  so  much  tro>d>led  by  the 
attacks  of  wandering  troops  of  the  Apache  and  Navalioi- 
Indians,  though  hordes  of  them  do  still  roam  aldnu 
in  the  neighbtmrhood,  and  lie  in  wait  to  steal  cuttli' 
or  mak(  jjrisonei's.  It  is  by  no  means  an  luiciiiumoii 
case  for  a  horde  of  these  savages  to  be  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Mexican  rascal,  who  takes  Lis  share  of  tlir 
plunder. 

The  nation  of  Apache  Indians  i^  one  of  the  gi'eate^t 
and  most  widely  diHiised  ot'  New  Mexico,  and  compre- 
hends numerous  tribes  .scarcely  known,  even  by  naino. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  settlers  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  of  travellers,  the  Apache  ten-itory  extends  fiom 
103"  to  11 4"  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  and  from 
30"  to  3S°  north  latitude  ;  but  they  are  found  roaming 
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far  beyond  these  limits,  though  they  have  no  villages 
beyond  them,  and  are  carried  by  their  love  of  plunder 
even  to  the  states  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua. 

It  is  i)ossible  that  in  some  parts  of  this  wide  territory 
Indians  may  be  found  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
A|)acho  race ;  but  this  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a 
comparison  of  their  languages,  The  tribe  of  the 
Navahoe  or  Nnvajoo  Indians,  by  far  the  most  numerous 
westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  i.lso  belangs  to  this 
iiimilj",  and  it  is  more  than  prol)ablo  that  kindred 
tribes  mav  be  found  much  further  north.' 


1  Sco  llnrtk'tt'g  Pergonal  Narrtilive,  vol.  i.  \>.  320.  In  uii 
essny  rcud  before  tlio  Kthiiologioal  Society,  by  Professor  Win.  \V. 
Turner,  he  Ims  sliown  tlmt  ii  close  aniilngy  exists  l)et\vecn  the 
Inngnngcs  of  tlio  Apaohcs  and  thu  AtlMiiipiUcans,  i>  trH)o  on  the 
Polar  Scu, 


A  certain  touch  of  the  chivalrous  in  the  charactor  of 
the  American  Indian  east  of  the  mountains,  is  entirely 
wanting  among  these  tribes :  even  their  exterior  is  fer 
less  pre|)osse88ing,  and  there  are  very  few  tine  fornv'- 
among  them.  Their  food  consists,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  the  flesh  of  the  horses  and  mules  with  which  they 
prcvlde  themselves  from  the  Mexican  settlements;  but 
the  Navahoes  are  almost  the  only  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  who  keep  large  flocks  of  ,sheep,  and  lead  with 
them  a  nomadic  life.  They  know,  too,  how  to  spiuthu 
wool,  anti  weave  from  it  very  close  blankets  of  various 
colours,  of  a  quality  seldom  surpassed  by  these  mauu- 
factured  in  the  civilised  world. 

These  parti-coloured  blankets,  in  which  the  Navalio'"* 
envelope  themselves,  have  a  peculiar  and  rather  agree- 
able eiluct,  when  a  troop  of  them  are  soon  together. 
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Thfii- cfistuHH'  ill  dtliev  rcspi'cta  rosomblcs  tliat  of  uther  ' 
tribes, — unless  iudcefl,  of  >\icli  as  wear  iii>  costume  at  i 
all.    A  cotton  sliirl   is  cdiisidoivd  a  garment  of  rather  ' 
su|itTtluf)US  elegance;  but  the   Xavahoos  devote  imxch  ' 
care  to  the  manufacture  of  their  deer-skin  chmtuxure, 
licingvcry  anxious  to  have  strong  soles,  turning  up  into 
a  hroad   peak  at  tlie  toes,  on  account  of  the  cacti  and 
other  thorny  plants  that   occupy  large  tracts  of  tho.sc  | 
legiciis,  and  in  which  ihey  I'ould  not  take  a  single  step  ! 
v/ithoiit  this  precaution.     The\-  wear  on  their  heads  a  i 
helmct-sh.aped  leather  cap,  usually  decuratcd  with   a 
gay  hunch  of  eagle,  vulture,  or  turkey  feathers.    Resides  I 
Ipows  and  arrows,  they  carry  a  very  long  lance,  in  the  I 
management  of  which  they  are  extremely  skilful,  and 
when  thus  armed,  and  momited  on  tlnMr  swift  horses,  | 
ai-e  antagonists  not  to  bo  despised. 

The  miKst  striking  contrast  to  these  robber  races, 
against  whom  tlie  New  ^loxicans  have  to  be  constantly 
(in  their  aiiard,  is  seen  in  tlie  Pueblo  or  vill.i"e  Indians, 
whose  settlements  lie  on  the  Kio  Grande,  and  in  the 
fortile  valleys  of  its  tributaries.  They  are  the  best 
p'rt  of  the  population  of  New  Mexico,  living  on  friendly 
terms  with  all  their  neiglibour.s,  and  diligently  pui-suing 
their  .ivocations  of  cattle-breeding  and  agriculture. 
In  observing  the  patriarchal  customs  and  mannei-s 
of  these  people,  ami  comparing  their  terraced  houses 
with  the  ruins  of  the  Ca.sas  tirandcs  on  the  Gila,  and  in 
Chiuahua,  the  probability  of  their  ijeing  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Aztecs  involuntarily  suggests  itself;  but 
how  far  such  a  conjecture  may  be  depended  on,  and 
how  nearly  it  approaches  the  truth,  can  only  be 
determined  by  making  these  Imlians  the  objects  of 
close  study,  and  following  from  north  to  south  the 
traces  that  the  Aztecs  have  left  behiml  them,  in  their 
great  migration,  Tlie.se  Indian  tribes,  —  generally, 
though  incon-ectly,  called  copper-coloured,  for,  unlike 
the  nations  living  further  to  the  north,  they  are  of  a 
biownish-yellow  complexion, — constitute,  with  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Spaniardi=  the  present  inhabitants  of 
New  ^Mexico, 

The  valley  of  the  Eio  Grande  del  Norte  is  closely 
cultivated  in  many  parts  from  the  mouth  up  as  far  as 
Taos,  and  among  the  population  of  this  district  the 
Spanish  physiognomy  is  .so  mingled  witli  the  Indian, 
that  the  chiscst  examination  can  hardly  discover  the 
pure  Andalusian  blood.  It  seems,  however,  that  from 
generation  to  generation,  the  Indian  sloth  has  gained 
gi-ound  on  the  old  Spani.sh  energy,  and  prevented  either 
colonisation  or  civilisation  from  advancing  beyond  a 
certain  point ;  but  tlie  recent  constant  intercourse 
with  the  Americans,  and  their  exanijile,  does  never- 
theless appear  to  Ijo  animating  the  people  of  New 
Afexico  to  greater  exertions.  And  yet  long  before  the 
first  settlers  had  landed  in  New  England,  or  any  colo- 
nies been  planted  in  Virginia,  Christianity  had  found 
its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  American  continent,  and 
was  no  longer  strange,  even  to  the  Indians  of  New 
Mexico ;  the  steppes  where  the  shaggy  bison  grazes, 
had  been  ^  isited  by  Europeans,  and  the  foreign  in- 
truders had  made  their  way  east  and  west,  throtigh 
the  nari'ow  passes  of  ihe  Rocky  ^lountains  :  the  Gila, 
and  the  Colorado,  which  as  unknown  rivers  have  lately 
awak<>ned  so  much  inteivst,  had  been  sevei-al  times 
crossed,  and  the  Viold  Spaniards  had  already  esta- 
blished on  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  missions  or  colonies 
which  were  the  long  enduring  memorials  of  their  former 
gre.atness, 

In  the  regions  south  of  the  3G'  north  latitude — to 


which  the  attenti'Ui  of  the  government  of  the  United 
.States  ha.s  been  .specially  directed,  and  to  which  ni.iny 
well-cfpiipped  exiieditions  have  been  sent — tnvvellers 
fre([uently  come  upon  the  traces  of  an  earlier  European 
civilisation,  which  could  only  have  existed  for  a  short 
time  and  must  have  subsequently  passed  into  oblivion, 
but  the  re-discovery  of  which  now  now  attrsicts  much 
attention.  At  the  sight  of  these  vestiges,  a  comjiarison 
between  the  colonisation  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Dutch  and  English  on  the  other, 
involuntarily  suggests  itself.  In  the  first,  missionaries 
advanced  bearing  the  cross,  followed  by  the  standards 
of  their  country,  and  surrounded  by  haughty  warrioi's  ; 
the  natives  were  baptized,  missions  established  at 
suitable  sjiots,  and  the  ])opulation  compelled  to  labour 
for  the  benefit  of  their  new  imisters,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Church.  Up  to  this  point,  these  under- 
takings appeared  to  flourish,  but  centuiies  pa.ssed 
without  any  ]ierceptible  progress,  or  any  inci'case  of 
the  Christian  community ;  on  the  contrary,  many 
descendants  of  the  first  Christians  are  now  dragging 
on  a  wretched  existence  in  remote  districts  of  New 
Mexico,  the  sport  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  of 
Indians,  who  have  remained  deaf  to  the  Christian 
doctrines. 

The  Dutch  and  Anglo-Saxon  settlei's,  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Atlantic,  came  with  the  plough  and  the  rifle ; 
they  cleared  forests,  broke  uji  the  groiuid,  cast  seed 
into  it,  and  the  thousandfold  produce  that  rewarded 
their  industry  soon  enabled  them  to  build  churches 
under  the  siiadow  of  the  mighty  trees,  beneath  wliicli 
their  first  pi'ayer-meetings  were  held.  On  the  path 
thus  broken,  ci^nlisation  advanced  towards  the  west, 
and  the  axe  and  the  rifle  were  followed  by  trade,  in- 
dustry, art,  science,  and  ndigion. 

The  inexhaustible  wealth  of  nature  which  rendered, 
and  still  renders,  the  colonisation  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican continent  so  comparatively  ea.sy,  is  not  in  so  )ii;'li 
a  degree  characteristic  o'  New  Mexico,  aivl  in  some 
places  there  are  even  deficiencies,  but  the  fruitful 
valleys  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tributaries,  as  well 
as  its  mountains,  rich  in  iron,  coal  and  gold,  are  pro- 
fuse enough  in  their  gifts,  not  only  to  maintain,  but 
to  enrich  whole  nation.s,  and  carry  them  to  the  liiglie>t 
point  of  civilisation.  No  other  advantage,  however, 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Kio  Grande  than  that  el 
irrigation,  for  its  depth  of  water  bears  no  sort  of  pro- 
portion to  its  breadth,  and  there  can  be  no  idea  of  ever 
rendering  it  navigable.  Its  breadth,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Santo  Domingo  to  Santa  ¥6 — then'foie, 
throughout  its  entire  upper  coui-se — varies  from  400 
to  800  feet,  whilst  the  depth  is  on  an  average  scarcely 
as  nmch  as  two  or  three  ;  though  here  and  there 
deeper  spots  are  to  be  found.  Even  near  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  Rio  Grande  increases  very  little  in  depth, 
and  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  it  has  not  been  found 
necessary  to  unite  its  shores  by  a  single  bridge.  Wag- 
gons can  drive  through  its  shallow  bed  at  almost  every 
part ;  but  it  is  necessary,  nevertheless,  to  be  careful  in 
choosing  the  fording  j)lace,  to  avoid  having  your 
wheels  sunk  in  the  ([uicksand,  from  which  it  is  often  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  extricate  them,  and  this  can  indeed 
be  in  some  cases  only  effected  by  taking  the  waggons 
to  pieces,  and  dragging  them  out  bit  by  bit.  The  water 
in  this  river  is  thick  and  sandy,  except  during  the  in- 
undations from  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

These  inuin.lations  mostly  occur  every  summer,  ami 
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who  n  tliry  do  r.ot,  tlio  oed  nf  tlu'  Rio  CJraude  Iji'eomes  j 
almost  dry,  fir  tiie  amoiiut  of  water  I'unii^hcd  by  its  ; 
tributary  sjirings  is  dr.iwn  away  through  <litclies  and  i 
canals  {ncei/>iia.i)  by  the  settlors  and  Pueblo  ln<lians,  j 
for  tlio  irrigation  of  their  fields.     Tiie  advantages  of  a  | 
•.i^iilar  iirtiticial  ir;'ii;-atioii  over  an   irregular  natural  | 
one,  ail'  lost  if  the  rising  of  the  river  in  the  suiauier  j 
does  not  tiike  place,     lii  February  and  !March,  indeed, 
there  is  abiindanoc  of  water  to  freshen  and  fertilise  the 
fields,  but  if  the  supply  is  not  kept  up  by  contributions 
from  tlio  masses  of  snow  in  the  mountains,  it  soon  be- 
comes insufficient,  and  the  plants,  vvhicli  ha\'o  shot  up 
ra[iidly,  wither  ;iway  on  the  ai'id  suil  before  the  ears  or 
seed-vessels  liave  been  formed.      In   such    cases,    the 
fanner  not  only  sei's  liis  hopes  of  a  harvest  annihilated, 
but  finds  tliat  his  labours  and  expenses  iii  cleaiiug  his  j 
canals  have  been  in  vain.     Such  an  entire  failure  as 
this,  however,  is  verv-  rare,  .and  in  favourable  years  the  ■ 
[iroduct  is  very  abundant.     It  is  calculated,  tliat  of  the  I 
area  of  the  valley  of  vlio  Rio  Graiuh-,  which  vari(>s  from  ; 
a(|uarter  of  a  mile  to  four  miles  in  breadth,  (me  oiglith  ' 
cannot  bo  ctdtivated  from  the  deficiency  of  water;  but ' 
thousands,  nay,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  settlers,  might  | 
lind  room    and  occupation  in    the    remaining   seven-  i 
eighths  of  this  thinly-peopled  region.     Z\Iaiz<',  wheat, 
:uid  of  late  even  liarley,  have  been  successfully  raised 
here,  but  tho  attemjits  to  introduce  the  potato  have 
never  prospered,  so  tliiit  only  very  small  tields  of  this  ; 
root  are  to  be  seen  ;  rather  a  remarkable  circumstance,  I 
,xs  the  American  continent  is  its  native  home.    Onions, 
jiumpkins,  and  melons  thrive  remarkably  well  in  New  j 
Mexico,  and  attain  an  enornjous  size,  and  magnificent  \ 
fruit  is  grown  in  the  gardens.     To  the  vino  |)articular 
attrition  is  paid,  and  at  El  Paso  wi?  saw  vineyards 
containing  the  most  exuberant  crops  of  tho  grape,  from 
which  the  well-known  El   I'aso  wine  is  made.     The 
Spanin'ds  are  said  to  have  introduced  this  grape;  but 
that  it  prospers  so  well  tends  to  contradict  the  common 
opinion,  founded  on  recent  experience,  that  the  E\u'o- 
pean  grape  never  thrives  so  well  as  the  native  American 
when  improved. 

Tho  people  of  New  Mexico  have  a  very  simple  mechod 
of  cultivating  their  vines ;  tliey  ilo  not  train  them 
eitlier  round  poles  or  edges,  but  in  tlu^  autumn  c>it 
them  ort"  close  to  the  ground,  so  that  new  shoots  strike 
out  every  spring.  The  more  careful  growers  cover  the 
viucs  during  the  winter  with  straw,  to  protect  them 
from  the  dangerous  night  frosts,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  spring  they  are  placed  umh-r  water,  and  kept  so  until 
tlie  gi'ound  is  sufficiently  saturiitud  for  the  moisture  to 
last,  in  most  cases,  through  the  sinnmei'. 

In  July  the  first  grajies  begin  to  ri\nn\,  and  the  last 
are  only  cut  towards  tho  end  of  (.)ctober.  They  are 
then  thrown  into  lai-go  vessels,  trodden  out  by  men 
with  naked  feet,  and  afterwards  pressed  in  sacks  of 
raw  ox-hide.  By  this  rude  method  is  produced  the 
excellent  El  Paso  wine,  which  has  some  resemblance 
to  Jladeira. 

As  Albuquerque  is  a  western  frontier  town,  the 
stores  of  the  traders  exhibited  a  curious  variety  of  all 
imaginable  articles  in  ordinary  use,  ic.  Clothes  and 
medicines,  dried  fruits  and  iron  goods,  linen  and  pastry, 
brandy  and  prayer  books,  coffee,  hams,  shoes,  1)lankets, 
and  hundreds  of  other  articles  were  to  be  had  in  abun- 
dance for  hard  cash,  literally  hard  cash,  for  paper 
money  is  not  taken.  Wo  found,  therefore,  every  faci- 
lity for  fitting  up  the  gaps  in  our  wardroVvs  or  other 
possessions ;  and  as  we  were,  above  all  things,  anxious 


to  make,  at  the  ntnn(M'ous  balls  of  Albuipicnp'e,  a 
rather  le--s  ragamullin  appeamnce  than  wo  had  done  at 
Anton  Cliici',  many  a  good  dollar  belonging  to  our 
party  found  its  way  into  the  sho)is,  and  was  .joyftilly 
exchanged  for  an  .article  of  a  tenth  of  its  value,  wiiich 
hapj)en>'d  to  bo  wanted  at  the  moment.  When  tho 
evening  bell  of  the  old  cliurch  began  to  sound,  the 
be.^t  dancers  of  the  eompany  hastened,  as  I  Iimvc  said, 
with  exemplary  [lunctualily  to  perform  their  d'vocioin 
to  the  fair  and  gaily-dres>e(l  ilexican  ladies.  Wo 
found  that,  though  .all  the  lialls  were  public,  tlie  com- 
pany Consisted  of  two  distinct  classes  ;  the  one  formed 
i>y  the  more  cultivated  inhabita.nts  of  AlljUijuerque, 
which  was  joined  In*  the  otlicers  of  tho  garrison  and 
the  members  of  our  expedition  ;  the  other  if  a  wild 
thi'ong  iif  very  rough  fellows,  who,  in  their  own  circle, 
might  dance,  shout,  quarrel,  iind  swear  to  their  hearts' 
content;  and  they  had  just  iis  little  desire  to  submit 
to  the  restraints  of  our  moi'e  decorous  society,  as  wo 
had  to  mingle  in  theirs.  One  of  the  most  imltfatigabhi 
visitors  of  the  ball-room  w.a.,  the  commandant,  *' Old 
Fitzwater,"  who,  though  his  stiffened  limbs  could  no- 
how be  induced  to  permit  Ids  dancing  himself,  was  all 
the  more  zealous  in  cncovu'aging  others  to  sedulous 
exertion,  and  he  also  contributed  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  company  by  hiuuorous  tales  of  his  youth- 
ful adventures.  Even  Dr.  Bigelow,  too,  was  actually 
tempted,  for  a  brief  interval,  to  forsake  his  beloved 
herbarium  and  take  part  iu  a  fandango. 

After  wo  had  enjoyed  several  of  these  pleasant  even- 
ings, it  was  unanimously  resolved  among  us  to  invito 
tho  ofiicers,  citizens,  and  e.>pecially  the  lovely  cithen- 
iisses,  to  as  spleuded  a  i)all  as  wo  could  manag((  to  get 
up.  For  this  purpose,  we  hired  the  most  sjiacious 
locale  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  town,  and  then  sent 
out  invitations  to  all  tho  good  folks  of  Albuquerquo 
whom  we  could  regard  as  at  all  educateil  and  present- 
able. The  next  business  was  to  collect  all  the  good 
things  in  the  way  of  meats  and  drinks  that  the  coinitry 
round  could  furnish ;  we  even  sent  for  them  to  Santa, 
F(5,  and,  in  short,  exerted  ourselves  to  furnish,  regard- 
less of  expense  or  trouble,  such  aj'cte  as  Albuquerquo 
had  not  ofte-n  sc(m.  There  were  oysters  that  had 
made  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  in  hermetically 
closed  ca,ses  to  do  honour  to  our  "solemnity,"  au'l 
champagne  from  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  all 
in  such  profusion  as  would  have  sufficed  for  a  still 
more  numerous  party.  Among  our  guests  was  (.leneral 
Garland,  who  happened  to  be  then  on  a  journey  of 
inspection  to  the  various  military  stations,  and  who, 
with  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  had  pitched  his  camp 
near  Albuquerque.  He  mingled  in  the  dimce  with  as 
nmch  frolicsome  activity  as  the  youngest  lieutenant, 
and  showed  very  clearly  that  his  long  journeyingH 
through  the  steppes  had  not  tended  to  render  him  a 
less  lively  and  agi'ceable  companion.  Our  ladies  wero 
all  natives  of  the  ccmntry,  who  looked  very  charm- 
ing in  their  white  dresses  and  simple  but  tasti^ful 
ornaments. 

In  oi'der  not  to  bo  disturbed  by  any  objectionable 
individuals  of  the  jiopulation,  Lieutenant  Johns  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  place  several  acntuiels  at  tho 
door,  with  the  strictest  orders  to  allow  no  one  but  tho 
in\ited  guests  to  pass ;  and  with  this  precaution  wo 
gave  ourselves  wholly  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour, 
and  the  day  had  dawnt;d  before  the  company  left  our 
"  festive  halls,"  and  sought,  tired  enough,  their  respeo- 
tivo  beds. 
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Often  enougli  afterwards,  as  we  lay  round  the  flicker- 
ing canip-fii'c  in  the  high  snow  regions  of  the  San  Fi-au- 
cisci'  mountains,  or  toiU'd  through  the  lonely  arid 
wastes  to  the  west  of  the  Colorado,  we  thought  of  that 
])leasiiut  night  of  revelry  in  AUniquerque  :  and  every 
weary  wayfarer  brightened  up  a  little  as  he  called  it  to 
mind,  and  told  of  some  remarkable  anecdote  connected 
■with  it. 


XL 

The  lUCKWooDSMEN-  —  Tnr.  Isdiav  Town  of  Isleta  — 
PuEiii.o  Laouxa  —  PoirxDiNO  Maizk  with  Musical 
Accompaniment  —  A  TorcH  op  Natube  —  The  Moko 
KocK— ISsCRiPiioNS— TuE  KriNS  or  New  Mexico  and 
their  Obioik. 

OxE  of  the  great  objects  at  Albuquerque  was  to 
lirocure  a  guide  or  guides,  such  persons  were  indis- 
pensable on  their  way  through  tracts  of  country 
hitherto  untrodden  by  any  but  Indians  or  trappers, 
and  there  were  very  few  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
those  regions  to  undertake  such  a  responsibility.  The 
three  oldest  l)ackwoodsmen  at  this  epoch  were  Leroux, 
Fitzpatrick,  and  Kit  Cai-son.  Fitzpatrick,  says  MoU- 
Lausen,  has  spent  half  a  centuiy  in  the  steppes  and 
•wildernesses  of  North  America,  and  all  three  are  gray- 
headed  old  fellows,  whf)m  one  cannot  avoid  looking  at 
■with  a  certain  feeling  of  respect  and  admiration,  when 
one  remembers  how  often  dm'ing  their  long  wanderings 
death  in  many  forms  has  threatened  thein  ;  by  hunger 
and  thirst,  by  wounds  and  disease,  by  the  scalping 
knife  of  the  red  skin,  or  the  fangs  of  wild  beasts,  or  a 
thousand  perils  in  which  they  have  seen  many  of  their 
comrades  fall  and  perish  by  their  side,  and  have  yet 
dauntlessly  persevered  in  a  mode  of  life  that  has  kept 
them  \igoi'ous,  and  one  may  say  young  in  mind  and 
body,  though  they  have  reached  an  advanced  age. 

As  I  hud  myself,  through  a  similar  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  for  simie  time  led  the  life  of  a  trapper, 
and  held  frequent  intercourse  with  the  fur-hunters  of 
the  west,  I  felt  great  interest  in  adventures  of  this 
kind,  and  was  always  ready  to  listen  to  their  st(  rles, 
of  which  I  may  here  take  the  ojiportunity  of  mention- 
ing one  or  two. 

Many  yeai-s  .ago,  when  the  white  men  who  had  seen 
the  Rocky  Mountains  might  still  have  been  counted, 
and  only  very  few  of  the  prairie  Indians  knew  the  use 
of  fire-arms,  Fitzpatrick  had  one  day  got  separated 
from  his  companions,  and  was  pursuing  his  game  alone 
ill  tlu'  wilderness.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  he  was 
.sueii  by  a  war  party  of  Indians,  who  immediately 
l)repared  to  give  chitse.  There  was  not  the  smallest 
chance  of  escape  for  him,  but  the  young  hunter  made 
a  feint  of  running  away,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  gain 
time.  He  happened  to  know  that  these  sav.ages,  who 
as  yet  were  little  accpiainted  with  the  use  of  fire-arms, 
had  several  times,  when  they  had  taken  white  hunters 
prisoners,  put  the  muzzle  of  their  rifles  close  to  their 
breasts,  and  fired  them  by  way  of  experiment,  to  see 
■what  would  come  of  it.  He  therefore  thought  it 
prudent  to  extract  the  bullet  from  his,  and  then  con- 
tinued his  flight.  The  Indians  folhjwed,  ami  very- 
soon  overtook  him,  and  then  they  disarmed  him  and 
tied  him  to  a  tree.  One  of  the  warriors,  who,  it 
appeared,  understood  how  to  pull  a  trigger,  then 
seized  the  rifle,  placed  himself  a  few  paces  in  front  of 
the  owner  of  it,  took  aim  at  his  l)reast  and  fired  ;  but 
when  the  Indians  looked  eagerly  through  the  smoke 


towards  Fitzpatrick,  they  saw  that  he  was  standiiij; 
sate  and  sound  in  his  place,  and  he  quietly  took  out 
of  his  pocket  the  bullet  he  had  previously  placed  tliei-e, 
and  tossed  it  to  his  enemies,  who  were  all  amazement. 
They  declared  he  had  anested  the  bullet  in  its  flight, 
was  invulnerable,  and  a  wonderful  conjuror,  and  what 
was  more,  that  some  great  misfortune  would  niost 
likely  befall  the  tribe,  if  they  did  not  set  him  fnc 
immediately,  and  they  therefore  cut  his  bonds,  and 
made  ofl'  as  fast  as  possible,  leaving  Fitzp.atrick  free  to 
go  where  he  jileased.  The  three  old  backwoodsmen 
hiid  hundreds  of  such  anecdotes  to  relate,  but  thiy 
never  talked  of  them  in  a  boastful  style,  but  told  quite 
simply  and  truly,  even  the  most  terrible  adventures, 
merely  as  interesting  reminiscences  of  bygone  times. 

The  renowned  Kit  Carson  had  stood,  .•-  faithful 
friend  and  companion,  by  the  side  of  Coh)nel  Jrfimont 
in  his  laborious  journeys  and  valuable  investigations 
in  the  Far  West.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Kentucky  man. 
who  also  in  his  time  distinguished  himself  as  a  hunter, 
and  in  the  wai-s  with  the  hunters  gained  a  considerable 
reputation.  Young  Kit  or  Christopher  Carson,  when 
a  boy  of  fifteen,  found  his  way  to  Santa  F^,  and 
through  New  Mexico  to  the  silver  and  copper  mines 
of  Chihuahua,  joining  a  trading  caravan,  in  which  he 
afterwards  engaged  himself  as  waggon  driver.  At 
seventeen  he  undertook  his  first  excursion  as  a  trapper, 
proceeding  with  a  party  of  fur  hunters  up  the  Itio 
Colorado  of  the  west ;  and  the  success  that  attendcil 
his  first  adventure  reiloubled  his  ardour  for  this  kind 
of  life,  in  s))ite  of  its  many  perils  and  hardships.  Hr 
returneil  to  Taos,  and  then  accompanietl  another 
trapper  jiarty  to  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  and 
thence  southward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  rise 
of  the  Missouri  and  the  Columbia.  In  these  regioIl^ 
he  remained  eight  years,  and  gained  the  character  ot 
an  excellent  shot,  a  skilful  trapper,  and  a  most  trust- 
worthy guide.  His  courage,  sagacity,  and  pereever- 
ance  liecame  so  well  known,  that  in  all  attacks  on  the 
Indians,  and  other  dangerous  undertakings,  his  service^ 
were  always  in  requisition.  He  was  once,  for  instance, 
engaged  to  follow  with  twelve  companions  the  trail  of 
a  band  of  sixty  Crow  Indians,  ■who  had  stolen  some  o! 
the  trappers'  horses,  and  he  overtook  them,  creeping 
up  unperceived  ■\vith  his  comi-ades  to  where  tbe 
Indians  had  halted  at  an  abandoned  fort.  The  horses 
were  tied  up  only  ten  feet  from  the  fort,  but  the 
determined  little  party  cut  the  thongs,  attacked  ^lie 
Indians,  and  returned  in  triumph  with  the  recovered 
booty,  and  moreover,  with  a  Crow  scalp,  which  au 
Inilian  who  accompanied  Carson  had  helped  himself 
to.  In  another  skirmish  with  the  savages,  Carson 
received  a  bullet  in  his  left  shoulder,  which  shatterct! 
the  bone  ;  but  that  was  the  only  serious  accident  he 
ever  met  with,  though  so  continually  in  danger.  As 
the  trajjpers  pass  their  lives  in  a  country  where  there 
are  no  laws  but  such  as  people  make  for  themselves, 
the  most  jieaceable  man  cannot  always  keep  out  ot 
(juarrels  which,  not  unfrequently,  come  to  a  bloody 
termination,  and  Cai-son  once  had  a  diflerence  of  this 
kind  with  a  Frenchman.  In  the  coui-se  of  some 
sijuabblc  that  had  arisen,  as  such  things  mostly  do. 
about  ii  mere  trifle,  the  Frenchman  declared  that  he 
had  horsewhipped  many  an  American,  and  that,  in 
fiict,  they  were  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  hoise- 
whipped.  Carson,  hearing  liis  nationality  thus  insulted, 
answered,  as  he  himself  was  but  a  poor  specimen  of  an 
American,  the  Frenchman  had  better  get  his  whip  aud 
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try  it  upon  him.  A  few  vic-'li'iit  words  litllowod.  and 
tlion  each  .seized  liis  weapons,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
jivepared  to  put  an  end  to  tiie  dispute  by  a  peeidiar 
kind  of  duel.  At  the  moment  agreed  upon  they  roilu 
I'uriously  at  one  another,  the  Frencliman  armed  with  a 
rifle,  while  Cai-sou  had  only  ii  pistol;  hut  he  was  too 
(juick  for  his  antagonist,  and  when  the  horses'  heads 
uearly  touched,  delivered  his  fire,  and  sent  a  bullet 
into  the  other's  brains  before  he  had  time  to  take  aim. 
Another  moment  and  he  would  infallibly  have  fallen 
ly  the  better  weapon  of  the  Frenchman. 

Carson  became  acquainted  with  Colonel  Fremont  by 
luore  accident  on  a  steamer,  when  the  other  was  about 
to  imdertake  his  first  expedition  to  California,  and  im- 


mediately joined  the  young  officer,  ami  acooiu|ianied 
him  on  all  his  sulKsequent  enterprises;  and  in  the 
mi<lst  of  hardshij)  and  danger  a  friendshi]>  j;rew  up 
between  the  men  which  still  exists  in  all  its  ori:,'inaI 
warinth.  In  the  year  1847,  when  Carson  visited 
Wasliington,  the  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
l)ointed  him  lieutenant  in  the  same  regiment  of 
chasseui-s  in  which  Fremont  was  serving  as  lieutenant- 
coloneL 

Of  these  three  old  weather-beaten  and  bidlet-iiroof 
backwoodsmen  they  were  luckily  enabled  to  retain  tlio 
services  of  one — Leroux — and  tlu;  confidence  wliieh  he 
inspired — a  confidence  that  had  been  earned  liy  thirty 
years'  toil  in  jirimeval  wildernesses — made  tiiein  all 
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rejoice  not  a  little  at  having  secured  his  services.  They 
also  engagetl  a  Jlexican,  who  had  already  visited  the 
Colorado,  as  a  second  guide.  The  arrival  of  Lieut.  Ives 
and  his  Jtarty  enabled  them  to  cross  the  Rio  Gi-ande 
with  aconsiderableincreaseof  strength,  for  the ^JcrsoJine^ 
uf  the  expedition,  which  before  numbered  only  seventy 
peiNons,  now  amounted  to  114,  including  an  addition 
to  the  military  escort  of  twenty-five  men,  who  were 
to  join  them  from  Fort  Defiance  on  the  western  decli- 
vity of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  the  meeting  to  take 
place  at  Zimi, 

^lollhausen,  taking  a  kind  and  cordial  leave  of  his 
friends  in  Albuquerque,  started  with  Dr.  Kennerley  on 
the  8th  of  November,  1853,  in  advance  of  the  rest, 


along  the  western  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to  the 
Indian  town  of  Isleta.  In  the  valley,  says  MiJllhausen, 
we  had  to  contend  with  canals  and  ditclies;  but  the 
heights  were  covered  by  a  deep  loose  sand,  that  ob- 
.structed  the  progress  of  our  animals,  and  compelled  us 
to  return  to  our  comi)auions  on  the  road.  Here  wo 
got  on  pretty  well,  and  passed  what  were  called  the 
towns  of  Ari.sco,  Pajarito,  and  Padiilas,  though  they 
had  certainly  had  no  claim  to  be  considered  more  than 
villages,  meeting  on  our  way  persons  of  various  ages, 
sex,  and  race,  often  strikingly  contrasted  in  appearance. 
Now  came  prancing  by  on  a  fine  horse,  a  showy-look- 
ing Mexican,  in  embroidered  jacket,  thickly  studded 
with   ornamental    buttons,    and  wide-laced  trousers. 
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taking  rare  that  liis  spurs  and  chains  slumlil  clatter 
inilMjsingly  as  he  raised  liis  liat  in  a  stately  styli?  and 
ga\c  lis  a  Jiuenoa  dies.  Then  ibllnwed  a  i|uiot  I'uelilo 
Indian,  trotting  along  du  a  modest  little  a.ss,  and  hold 
ing  up  his  ffct  :is  ho  rode,  that  hi.s  toes  iniglit  not  eonie 
into  unpleasiiut  coiitaet  witli  stones,  or  the  irregular  | 
.sui'i'icc  of  the  rond.  Faces  of  the  feminine  sex  ]ieei><(! 
curiously  at  us  as  ve  passed  fntm  the  gardens  of  the 
farnis;  but  neither  age,  iioi-  youth,  heai'.ty,  nor  ugliness 
coidd  be  iliscerued  through  the  mask  of  ehalk  or  the 
Llood  of  cattle,  witli  which  they  had  seen  lit  to  hedaub 
themselves. 

AVhcther  the  ladies  of  Xew  3Iexieo  have  l)orro\ved 
thi<  custom  from  the  Indians,  or  adopt  it  as  a  protec- 
tion ag  linst  the  r.nys  of  the  sun,  or  with  the  view  of 
whitening  complexions  thai  nature  has  made  somewliat 
d:\rk,  we  could  not  learn;  but  the  handsomest  women 
are  frightfidly  disfigin-cd  by  it.  The  fair  ladies  them- 
selves seemed  conscious  that  their  pivsent  appearance 
did  not  gain  nuich  by  this  attempt  to  improve  their 
cliarins,  for  many  of  them  at  our  apju-oacli  hid  their 
faces  so  eompk'tely  in  their  veil  like  wi-ajijiers  {rcho:ios) 
that  nothing  of  them  could  be  seen  but  the  llashing 
black  eyes.  Further  on  we  met  small  caravans,  with 
laden  mules,  journeying  to  Allan  [uerqro,  and  1,  "'" 
Indians,  coming  down  from  the  mountains  witli  cluu 
two- wheeled  carts,  carrying  loads  of  wood. 

In  the  afternixm  we  came  to  Isleta,  a  town  that  in 
its  style  of  building,  as  well  as  its  situation,  I'eiiiinded 
"'  of  fc>auto  Domingo,  except  that  some  one-storied 
Louses  of  ilexican  si'ttlers  were  intersi>ersed  among 
the  two  and  three-storied  dwellings  of  the  Indians.  As 
we  appioached  the  town,  we  stiw  nund)ers  of  the  latter 
bi;-ily  at  work  in  tlieir  vineyards,  and  talking  in  loud 
cheerful  voices  as  they  eleanxl  the  ground  of  its  seed- 
bearing  weeds,  whilst  the  lazy  IMexicaus  were  lounging 
before  their  doors  smoking  cigars.  We  stopped  as  we 
jiassed  tiirough  the  town  to  buy  some  fruit,  and  then 
jiitchcd  our  camp  on  the  north  side  of  it,  near  the  bank 
of  the  liver,  on  some  fields  where  the  last  remaims  of  a 
tine  harvest  were  still  to  be  seen,  and  in  whose  loose, 
well-cultivated  soil,  we  had  great  dilHculty  in  fixing 
our  tent-pegs  firmly  enough  to  hohl  the  canvas 
extended. 

Scarcely  had  we  coiupleted  tlie  task  when  we  saw 
a  crowd  of  Indian  women  hastening  towards  us  from 
the  town,  beariiigpitchersof  milk,  .and  baskets  of  fruit. 
They  offered  us  their  wares  in  a  very  good-humoured 
manner,  and  we  bought  as  much  as  wo  could  use,  and 
amu.sed  ourselves  till  the  evening  with  these  hannless 
peojile,  who  came  thronging  about  us. 

The  night  was  pretty  far  advanced  when  the  sound 
of  drums  and  of  a  wild  kind  of  singing  vcached  our 
camp  from  the  tov.-n,  and  awakened  our  curiosity.  The 
weather  was  cold,  but  very  line,  and  several  ef  us  set 
off  for  a  walk  in  the  direction  whenco  the  noise  pro- 
ceeded. The  streets  were  empty  and  silent,  and  we 
met  but  a  single  Indian,  whom  we  saw,  when  ho  had 
passed  US  a  few  yards,  lot  fill  a  stone.  It  was  evident 
that  he  had  caught  it  uj)  at  our  approach  as  the  nearest 
defensive  weapon  at  hand,  and  the  circumstance  indi- 
cated that  even  these  peaceful  Indians  do  not  feel 
themselves  quite  secure  even  in  their  towns.  Little  as 
they  possess  that  could,  one  would  think,  tempt  the 
cupidity  of  Indian,  much  less  of  white  robbers,  they  are 
occasionally  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  vagabonds  and 
villains  of  tiiis  sort. 

Guided  cu  oiu-  way  by  the  toues  of  the  ^^'ild  concert, 


wi'  reached  the  hou-o  wiuiiee  the  iuu>ic  l)iocecdi'd,aniI 
looking  through  a  small  window,  or  opening  iu  the  wall 
of  the-lower  story,  bcliehl  a  singular  spectacle.     I'v  tlj,. 
light  of  some  burning  logs  we  couM  seen  number  i,; 
men   sitting  on  the  groi'nd  beating  the  Indian  ilniin 
most  vigorously,  by  way  of  acconii«ninient  to  a  Imwlii 
song,  while  a  throng  of  women  and  girls  were  knecliu" 
around,  ponnding  maize,  or  grinding  llour  between  two 
stones,  and  keejiing  time  with  their  work  to  the  musii 
Wc  stood  for  a  long  time  watching   them,  but  the  <i:- 
tranee,  or  rather  the  climbing,   into  the  house  was  i.u 
allowed  to  us.     We  returned  at  a  veiy  late  hour  to  ili 
camp,  but  found  LieuuMiant  Ives  still  engaged  in  a^tid- 
nomical  observations,  for  which  the  transparent  atmo- 
sphere of  ilexieo  offers  peculiar  facilities. 

On  the  fiillowing  morning,  two  dragoons  were  sen; 
to  them  from  a  neighbouring  military  station  to  serve 
tlii'm  as  guides  to  the  Zuni  road.  They  seem  to  lunc 
been  of  little  use,  however,  for  the  next  day  they  took 
a  road  through  the  cedar  woods  which  divided  into 
paths  for  the  Isleta  people  to  fetch  wood,  an  '  they  h.iil 
to  make  their  way  back  and  bivouac  at  the  v  ntranoe  ot 
the  wood.  Xext  day,  crossing  the  Puerco,  they  dis- 
covered a  rocky  pa-s,  on  the  smooth  walls  of  which  the 
Indians  sometimes  cut  thiir  rude  hieroglyphs,  at  others 
painted  them  in  bright  colours. 

Where  in  scenes  like  this  the  inquiring  tiavcller 
stands  in  silent  awe  to  contemplate  the  sublime  archi- 
tecture of  nature,  and,  it  may  be,  devoutly  rai.-cs  hi - 
thoughts  to  its  Almighty  Creator,  and  bows  in  adoration 
before  his  all-embracing  power  :  the  uncivilised  iidia- 
bitantof  the  inhospitable  wilderness  also  feels  imiiellcil 
to  some  attempt  to  express  the  emotion  awakened  even 
in  his  mind  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  The  .savage 
could  give  no  account  of  feelings  originating  in  the 
divine  spark  implanted  in  every  human  breast;  but 
without  knowing  why,  he  thinks  of  his  Manitoo,  and 
attemjits  to  give  utterance  to  his  confused  ideas,  in 
hieroglyphieal  signs,  and  symljoUcal  figures  cut  in  the 
hard  rock  ;  and  accordingly,  the  smooth  walls  of  this 
natural  rocky  gntv  bore  many  such,  sometimes  merely 
cut,  and  sometimes  rudely  painted  in  colours. 

They  next  reached  an  elevated  plain  from  whence 
they  had  a  view  over  the  valley  of  the  Rio  San  Josi'\ 
stretching  out  far  up  the  stream  towards  the  west,  where 
it  appeared  to  bo  sliut  in  by  high  rocks.  On  a  rocky 
range  to  the  south,  they  visited  the  ruins  cf  a  town 
which  must  have  resembled  in  its  construction,  the 
still-inhabited  Pueblos.  At  Puebhi  Laguna,  a  little 
l)eyond,  they  joined  the  rest  of  the  party.  Jlost 
of  the  Indian  towns  are  so  like  one  another,  that  the 
only  choice  between  them  is  in  the  difierence  of 
situation,  and  the  greater  or  Ic-s  agreeableness  of  the 
environs;  but  I'uebla  Laguna,  with  its  gray  terriiccil 
houses,  rising  one  above  another,  the  numerous  ladders 
leading  to  the  dill'crent  stories,  and  the  Indian  fornix 
moving  in  various  directions  or  standing  about  on  the 
roofs,  had  not  only  an  interesting,  Init  even  a  pic- 
turesque and  beaiitiful  elfect. 

Some  Americans  and  Mexicans  saluted  theui  at 
their  approach.  They  had  built  themsehx'S  habitations 
almost  adjoining  tlu'  town,  and  aiiimrently  opened 
shops  there:  a  missionary  whom  they  also  saw,  had 
preached  there  on  the  proceeding  Sunday. 

The  next  day's  march  lay  through  a  broad  fertile 
valley,  intersected  in  all  dinctions  by  canals,  and  the 
agricultural  .iettlers,  by  guiding  the  water  through  the 
smallest  runnels,  had  completely  softened  every  part  of 
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llofks  of  watcr-l.inis  \\  liicli, 
liikc    ill  tlie    iiiicliile   of  tiio 


tlio  laml.     Tlir    iiiiiiicnM 

ti'iii|itLMl   by   the   .sjuiciciii; »,    ^    „»   „,„, 

valley  (ami   whcace  tlu'   naino  nl'  tlio  ]il;icf),  cuvcivil  , 

every  lai'<;e  or  small  j 1,  eiiticeil  luaiiy  ol'  the  jiarty  tu  i 

leave  the  road  in  hopes  of  a  lileky  shot,  liui  tluv  gi't  | 
Kii  eiitaiigleil  iiiiiiiiiL;  the  eaiials  ami  <litehey,  that  it  cu>i 
themiiiiieli  toil  ami  trouijlc  tuiret  liaik  to  the  \vaL'"i'iis.  i 
The  c/iase  was  not  altoj,'>'ther  fruitless,  for  tluv  i.'iit  a  ; 
sii,'lit  of  tlio  countless  llii^hts  of  hirds  that  Imvi  red  j 
screamili,;?  and  ehatteriiii,'  over  tlie  hike,  or  circled  with  j 
vii;oroii:j  wings  high  iu  the  air  above  the  valley.  This  : 
"^  diiul]tless  not  HO  \  eiy  nueonuiion  a  sight,  yet  is  one  ! 
that  is  jiossessod  with  no  .-mall  interest,  to  tiio&e  who  | 
can  syni|iathise  with  (lod's  works,  whetlier  in  the  four-  , 
fiiiiiid  and  feathered  creatures,  as  well  a-  iu  tlic  more  ; 
Mulile  work— man.  For  our  iiarl,  we  can  <|uit'-  outer  i 
into  tlie  feelings  of  the  (Jernian  naturalist,  on  eonteui- 
|ilatingsiicli  a  scene,  and  we  luive  no  doubt  many  other-  i 
will  too. 

The  traveller  who  is  himself  far  from  his   native  i 
home,  lias  a  kind  of  sym|iathy  in  their  doings,   :.nd 
easily  persuades  himself   that  they  are  communieat-  i 
iiig  with  and  understanding  one  another.  There,  for  I 
instance,    stands   a   group  of  snow  geese,   aii})arently  1 
listening  with  respect  to  the  remarks  of  aii  old  ex-  | 
]ierienced  gander,    who   is   giving  thom  good  advice 
about  this  and  that,  and  very  likely  pointing  out  to  ' 
their  notice  that  there  is  a  man  watching  ihein.     The  | 
more   sober   of   his    hearers    stand    motionless,    only 
showing  their  attention  by  quick  knowing  turns  of 
their  lieads  ;  whilst  the  younger  and  more  conceiti'd 
ai-e  at  the  same  time  attending  to  their  feathers,  and 
jiutting  every  ruftled  one  in  exact  order.     Long-legged 
strand-snipes  stalk  past  iiiinotieed  by  the  geese,  sto]> 
lor  a  moment  to  lieAr  what  the  gander  is  saying,  and 
then,  as  if  it  was  in  their  opinion  nothing  worth  at- 
tending to,  turn  their  liacks    upon   him,   spread  out 
their  pointed  wings,  and  shoot  swiftly  across  to  the 
opposite  shore.     On.  the  lake  are  groups  of  various 
kinds  of  ducks,  wrangling  and  quarrelling,  and  then 
going  off  altogether  to  another  party,  as  if  they  meant 
to  appeal  to  them  to  .settle  their  disjmte.     It  ajipeais 
that  a  judicious  decision  has  been  given,  for  tin;  as.sem- 
lily  is  now  dissolved,  and  the  members  of  it  difiier.so 
to  indulge  in  a  little  recreation,  perhaps  in  antieijiaiion 
of  a   pleasant  journey — now   diving   down   into  the 
water,  now  trying  the  strength  and  suppleness  of  their 
pinions  by  llajiping  them  with  all  their  might. 

Apart  from  all  this  vulgar  noise  and  bustle,  some 
stately  swans  are  floating  tranquilly  along,  occasionally 
bending  down  their  long  necks  to  gaze  thoughtfully 
into  the  Hood,  and  possibly  meditating  on  tlio  long  and 
Wearisome  journey  that  lies  before  tliem.  Whoexer 
observes  atttMitively  the  e\er- varying  spectacle  of  busy 
anin.al  life,  and  sees,  in  every  movement,  in  every  coin- 
cidence, not  mere  accident,  but  the  wise  ordinance  of 
nature,  will  enter  into  the  pious  sjiirit  of  those  words 
of  Goethe  :  — 

"  Thus  does  Nature  speak  to  known,  unknown,  and 
inistakeu  .senses,  to  herself  and  to  us,  through  a  thou- 
sand ])henomena  ;  and  to  the  attentive  observer  she  is 
nowhere  dead  or  dumb." 

A  few  miles  beyond  the  lake,  the  road  turned  north 
into  a  mountain  pass,  at  the  western  side  of  which 
they  saw  a  Mexican  settlement,  ti.c  to^\^l  of  Covero, 
to  ibe  foundation  of  which  a  spring,  that  now  came 
gushing  out  in  n  thick  stream  from  a  cleft  in  the  rock, 
had  given  rise.     As  we  rode,  says  Mollhausen,  through 


the  ii.iirow  ja.-i.-.  we  i.uhl  x'e  that  the  houses  we:\' 
stuck  to  the  nickj'  walls  like  swallo\v.s'  ucsts,  and  tin- 
settlers,  ]iartly  no  doubt  out  of  idleness,  but  jiartly 
with  a  view  of  giving  th>ir  liou.ses  greater  solidity, 
had  turned  every  smooth  sui-faee  and  every  hollow  of 
the  rock  to  account  in  their  buihling.s.  Ne.ir  tlio 
spring  the  house-,  crowded  closely  together,  |)re.>eiited 
a  melancholy  jiictuie  of  |ioveity  and  dirt,  aial  .such  of 
the  jiopulatiou  as  we  saw  about  gave  tlii'  impression 
of  ]M  oj»U:  who  wuulil  only  work  just  as  much  .-is  was 
iiect-s.-ary  to  keep  them  in  existence,  and  enable  them 
to  dance  an  occasional  faiid.iiigo. 

We  set  up  our  tents  in  an  open  .^jiaee  in  the  middle 
ot  the  town,  where  there  gushed  out  just  licfore  us  tho 
alM)\e-meniioned  spring  of  excellent  water;  aiel  on  lh<^ 
broad  .sand.--toiie  rock  which  opened  to  pour  forth  this 
welcomi-  supply  we  .niw  a  remarkable  stone  in  the  form 
of  an  innnense  urn,  witli  a  somewhat  feeble  foot,  tiiat 
ro.se  ti'ii  feet  high,  and  formed  so  consiiicuous  an  oljject 
that  it  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  every 
jiasser-by.  What  made  it  the  more  remarkable  was, 
ihat  in>tead  of  lieiiig,  as  might  have  been  sujipo^ed,  a 
mass  of  rock  rolled  from  above,  which  the  atmosjihere 
and  till'  rains  had  worn  into  this  form,  it  was  itself  a 
])art  of  the  sandstone  de]>osit  on  which  it  rested,  and 
I  he  weak  foot ,  by  which  the  whole  btu'deu  was  suppi  irted, 
was  .so  hollowed  out  that  a  man  could  conveniently 
ciawl  through  it. 

Hence  they  entered  upon  the  black  districts  which 
outlay  the  chief  fnnmce  of  an  extensive  volcanic  district, 
.some  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  Mount  Ta  '.or.  The 
valley  of  the  San  Jose  still  leads  u]>  towards  the  Sierra 
^ladro,  where  that  jirincipal  and  most  central  ridge  of  the 
Itoeky  IVIount.aiiis  could  be  traversed  by  three  openings, 
one  by  the  Camino  del  Obispo,  a  .second  by  the  Canon 
del  Gallo  and  the  Zuni  Pass,  and  a  third  by  Canijibell's 
Pass  and  Fort  Detiance.  The  exjiedition  proceeded  by 
the  second  while  Mr.  Camj)bell  went  to  explore  the 
third.  On  the  19th  they  cros.sed  the  sumuut  of  the 
ridge  of  the  Sierra  iLidre,  the  watershed  betw^een  the 
Atlantic  and  i'acitic  Oceans,  and  at  that  [loint  8,250 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     {See  Map,  p.  133.) 

Thence  they  descendt^l  into  an  extensive  valley,  into 
whicli,  says  ]\Iollhausen,  here  .and  there,  ran  spurs  from 
various  ranges  of  moimtains,  and  which  included  ii 
level  highland  with  horizontal  strata,  and  wild  hills 
that  gave  a  pictui"es(jue  character  to  the  landscape. 
Where  the  roots  of  trees  could  bj-  ix)S8ibility  find  room 
between  the  ma.sscs  of  stone,  there  were  sure  to  bo 
seen  dark  woods  of  pine  and  kindred  species ;  and  at 
rare  iiiten-als  the  black  line  of  this  forest  was  bi'oken 
by  the  withered  foliage  of  a  solitary  oak.  In  the  plain 
itself,  which  passed  towards  the  west  into  wave-liko 
undulations,  trees  of  the  coniferous  order  were  scat- 
tered sjiaringly  about  iu  the  hollows.  Our  N\iiy  led,  iu 
a  westerly  direction  across  the  [ilaiu,  towards  a  range 
of  mountains  running  north  and  south,  and  then 
northwards  along  their  )>a.se.  After  some  time  the 
I'auue  again  turned  to  the  west,  and  when  we  had 
passed  the  angle  formed  by  this  turn  we  came  in  sight 
of  Inscription  Keck,  rising  like  u  gray  giant  ijefore  us, 
at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles.  The  precise  form 
of  the  rock  coidd  hardly  be  a.scertaiued  at  this  distance, 
but  it  evidently  rose  perjiendicularly  to  a  great  height, 
j  and  had  very  much  the  figure  of  an  obelisk. 
I  The  spring  at  this  rock  had  been  fixed  on  us  the 
i  goal  of  this  day's  inarch  j  and  as  we  all  wished  fur  an 
j  opp>.,rtuuity  of  examining  the  inscriptions  and  ruin.s,  of 
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wliich  we  liacl  heard  .so  miicli,  and  were  aware  that  we 
should  have  to  continue  the  journey  on  the  foUowng 
day,  we  urged  on  our  mules  to  their  utmost  speed,  and 
trotted  up  and  do\vn  hill,  over  the  frfizen  gi-oimd,  at  a 
lirisk  pace.     Several  hours  before  dark  our  tents  were 
already  pitched,  and  we  were  setting  out  to  find  a  path 
by  which  we  might  climb  the  rock.     From  our  camp, 
which    was   placed   immediately  at  the   base  of  the 
eiistern  point  of  the  Movo,  as  the  rock  Ls  called  by  the 
Mexicans  (See  below),  it   ap]>eara   inaccessil)le,  rising  | 
for  200  feet  from  the  groimd,  as  smooth  and  abni2)t  i 
a.s  a  mass  of  masoniy  ;  but  this  point  wats  one  angle  of  ; 
a  triangle,  of  which  one  side  ran  towards  the  west,  and 
the  other  to  the  south-west.     The  southern  wall,  at  ; 


the  distance  of  some  himdrod  yards  from  our  camp, 
where  it  h.ad  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  was  covered 
with  incisions  antl  irregular  low  formations,  whilst  the 
northern,  for  the  extent  of  nearly  h.alf  a  mile,  ap- 
peared to  maintain  the  same  height  and  the  siinie 
direction,  but  was  nearly  covered  by  lofty  pines  and 
cedai-s. 

The  spring  was  at  the  south  side,  in  a  small  ravine, 
at  th'  place  where  the  smooth  rocky  wall  came  to  an 
end  ;  Imt  it  had  only  a  scanty  supply;  and  the  water, 
which  formed  a  little  pool,  was  hardly  enough  for  our 
expedition. 

A  large  pine  stooil  alone  in  the  dark  comer  by  the 
water ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  southei-n  side  of  the 
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rock  was  covered  by  dwarf  cedars,  reaching  up  to  the  I 
summit  of  the   plateau,  and   adding   greatly  to   the  ! 
])ict>u'es(iue  ettect  of  the  soenerj-.     The  formation  of  i 
till!  rock  showed  gray  suniistone,  lying  in  immense, 
closely-connected  strata,  which  inclin(>d  a  little  towards  j 
the  west,  so  that  the  eiustern  jieak  of  the  rock  was  the  j 
highest  jioint,  and  we  had  to  go  round  to  the  west  to  ! 
seek  a  method  of  access  to  it.     Before  luscending  In- 
scription K^tck,  however,  we  sought  out  the  inscriptions 
of  which  Lieutenant  Simpson  had  already  spoken  in 
his  rejiort  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  the  year  1850. 
On  the  north,  as  well  as  the  south  side,  where  smooth 
vertical  walls  of  yielding  sandstone  rock  ottered  the 
most  convenient  opportunity  for  such  a  purpose,  names 


and  inscriptions  had  been  cut,  that,  with  few  excop 
tions,  were  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  in  an  antii(Ut' 
character,  attbrding  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Spaniards  had  carried  their  re- 
searches and  enterprises. 

There  is  a  strange  and  even  solemn  feeling  in  stand- 
ing thus  before  these  mouldering  and  half-illegible, 
but  still  venerable,  relics  oi"  past  times.  Tliere  are, 
indeed,  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  world  more 
striking  memorials  of  former  ages,  but  they  are  mostly 
known,  and  we  have  been  prepared  i'or  the  sight  of 
them  by  historical  records.  But  the  impression  wit'* 
more  poweit'  1,  and  we  were  more  immediately  came<l 
back  in  ituagi  nation  to  those  long-departed  gc  aerations, 
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when  we  stotx'  ;ace  to  face  with  these  ncwlj--discovered 
tcikens  of  the  presence  i if  the  mail-clad  Spaniards  who 
also  once  stood  here  lahorionsly  carving  those  insci-ip- 
tii.ns,  and  look  around  us  on  the  objects  that  have  ever 
-ince  remained  uncouched,  and  tried  to  deciphe."  tlie 
characters  on  which  hardly  a  human  eye  had  since  then 
re^-ted. 

The  names,  which  form  various  groujis,  have  been 
out  at  different  times,  as  eliance  directed,  or  as  it 
pleased  successive  travellers  to  place  them,  here  and 
iliere,  among  the  former  ones.  In  one  place,  tor  in- 
stance, you  find, "  In  the  year  1041,  Bartoh  )me  Komelo," 
and  then  some  words  no  longer  legible.     Further  on. 


"  In  the  yeiir  171G,  on  tlie  2Gth  day  of  August,  came 
j)ast  this  jilace  Don  Feli.x  Martinez,  Governor  and 
Captain-(  leneral  of  this  kingdom,  in  order  to  subject; 
and  annex  the  ^loquis,"  and  again  some  illegible  words. 
Then,  "On  the  28th  day  of  September,  in  the  year 
1737,  eanie  past  this  jilace  Bachelor  Don  Juan  Ignacio 
do  Arrasain. '  "  Diego  Belas(|uezcame  past  this  place." 
"On  tlio  2Sth  day  of  September,  of  the  year  1737, 
reached  thi'-i  place  the  famous  Doctor  Don  Martin  de 
Liza  Cochea,  liisliop  of  Durango,  and  left  on  the  20th 
for  Zuni." 

"  Joseph  Dominquez  and  others  came  past  this  place 
in  October,  with  much  caution  and  some  fear." 
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it,  that,  with  few  exw\y 
Iguage,  and  in  an  antiiiui- 
Icouvincing  proof  of  the 
l-ds  had  carried  their  re- 

J  Holemn  feeling  in  stand- 
lering  and  half  illegible, 
1  past  times.  There  are, 
lartH  of  the  world  more 
iges,  but  they  are  mostly 
Ireparcd  for  tht^  sight  of 
TBut  the  impi-CHsion  wan 
tore  immediately  earned 
Ing-dcparted  ge  aerations, 


"Juan  Garica  de  la  Revas,  chief  Alcahle,  and  the 
.■ir>t  one  chosen  for  the  town  of  Santo  Fe,  in  the  year 
1710,  on  the  2Gth  of  August." 

•■  liv  the  hand  of  Bartolo  Fernamlez  Antonio  Fer- 
ii.'indez  More.  Bai'tohmio  Narrso,  Governor  and  Ca]i- 
tiiiu-tieiieral  ()♦'  the  province  of  New  Mexico,  for  om- 
l"id  the  king,  came  past  this  i)laco  on  his  return  from 
I'uebio  de  Zuni,  on  the  29th  of  July,  of  the  year  1020, 
iiid  restored  it  to  i)eacc,  admitting  the  people,  on  their 
'■n|ii(;st,  to  the  favour  of  becoming  subjects  of  His 
Majesty,  and  they  were  again  obedient ;  and  they  tlid  , 
tliis  out  of  their  own  free  will,  considering  it  as  more  i 
'^i'^e  and  Christian  ''  *  * "  "a  so  renowned  and  valiant  I 
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tho  rest  is  entirely  decayed. 


"  There  passed  this  place  with  despatches  (some 
words  etfaced)  on  the  10th  day  of  April,  1000." 

This  last  seems  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  inscriptions, 
of  which  there  are  some  humireds,  covering  the  smooth 
face  of  the  rock,  and  among  which  arc  many  names  of 
men  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  coniptost  of 
New  Mexico. 

The  presence  of  these  inscriptions,  and  of  Indian 
figures  and  hieroglyphics  along  with  the  Spanish  names, 
is  as  Miillhausen  justly  remarks,  easily  explained  i'rom 
tho  fact  that,  as  this  is  the  only  upring  for  many  miles 
which  the  old  Zuni  road  passes,  travellers,  whether  Euro- 
pean or  Indian,  usually  rested  here,  and  were  tmniited 
by  the  smoothness  of  the  saudstono  rocks  to  make  in- 
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Kcviiitions  ami  ilrawiuirs  on  tliem.  Towartls  the  eiul  of 
the  :it'terniH)ii  we  readied  the  ^JO^ltll  siiK'  of  the  rock, 
\vliei-i-  tlie  k'ss  steci)  po.-'ition  oftlie  masses  of  stone  made 
tlie  iiseeut  of  tlio  Inscrijitioii  Hock  easier,  mid  after 
freciueiit  slips  on  the  slanting  surface  of  thi'  Mucks  we 
at  last  reached  the  highest  point,  whence  we  oiitained 
a  wide  and  maijnitieent  prospect  of  tlie  surrounding 
country.  Looking  nortli  or  east  we  could  sec  the  Sierra 
de  Zuni  or  JLidre,  covered  with  dark  cedars  and  pine 
Woods,  running  from  north-west  to  soutli-east ;  nml 
towards  the  south  llie  horizon  was  hounded  hy  idue 
mountain  peaks  and  ranges,  rising  high  aliovc  the  neigh- 
liouring  wooded  hills  and  table-lands  wliicli  adjoined 
Inscription  Kock. 

Towards  the  \ve.--t  wo  saw  the  horiy.i>nt;d  lines  Ibrnied 
Ly  tlie  highlands  and  table-rocks,  and  iiumediutely 
around  us  lay  small  prairies,  scattered  over  with  trees, 
singly  or  in  groups,  tliat  alforded  a  most  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  Wall-like  rocks,  and  displayed  a  beautiful 
fresh  green  colour  instead  of  the  prevalent  autumnal 
gniy.  But  what  attracted  our  attention  more  strongly 
than  either  the  inscriptions  or  the  prospect  was  the 
sigltr  of  the  decayiiig  ruins  of  two  old  towns,  the 
dwellings  of  a  jicople  now  passed  away,  that  crowned 
the  lieights  of  the  ^loro. 

The  plateau  of  the  rock  formed  by  no  liioans  an  un- 
intcrrujited  surface,  but  was  cleft  by  a  ra\iae  that 
opened  towards  the  middle  into  a  sort  of  court.  The 
sidws  of  this  ravine  were,  however,  so  steep  as  to  be 
inaccessible  without  artificial  assistance  :  lofty  piiu .-. 
grew  at  the  bottom  of  it,  but  though  they  reart'd  their 
lieads  to  a  considerable  height,  they  did  not  reach  the 
level  of  the  rock  whi'i-e  we  were  staiuiiiig  ;  only  a  soli- 
tary clilf,  that  shot  up  like  a  column  and  stood  ajiart 
from  the  rocky  wall,  attained  an  equal  height.  On 
eviry  side  of  tlu'  ravine,  which  nearly  cut  the  rock  into 
two  halves,  could  lie  traced  ancient  foundations,  and 
remains  of  architectural  works ;  the  actual  ruins  formed 
a  rectangle  of  307  feet  long  by  JOti  in  breadth,  and  the 
foundation  walls  showed  that  tlie  apartments  must 
have  run  I'ound  the  sides,  leaving  a  free  s]iaco  in  the 
middle  ;  the  jirincipal  ones  forming  the  side  walls,  but 
then!  were  ahso  traces  of  architectiiro  visible  in  the 
inclo.  ed  courts.  Tlie  chief  walls  ajijieared,  judging  b3' 
their  remains,  to  have  been  carefully  built  of  small 
Idocks  of  saiKlstone,  ctmeuted  together;  and,  like  all 
the  ruins  of  Now  Mexico,  these  were  surrounded  by 
an  immense  quantity  of  fragments  of  pottery,  so  that 
the  idea  unavoidably  suggested  itself  of  their  having 
been  in  fori  ./  days  many  more  pots  broken  than  the 
(irdinaiy  accidents  of  doh.estic  life  would  account  for. 
Possibly  such  a  custom  may  have  pn^vaiU'd  in  connec- 
tion witl:  religion"  ;';'remonies  or  festivities, — at  all 
•  •vents  the  p'',sent  I'ueblo  Indians,  though  they  use 
earth.eiiware  vessels  of  the  same  kind,  cxliibit  no  sucli 
accumulation.s  of  fragments. 

^\'liat  Could  have  induced  the  long-departed  inhabi- 
tants of  these  ruined  towns  to  build  their  liabitations 
upon  almost  inacce.-siiile  rocks  can  now  only  be 
guessed  at. 

L(;i\ing  the  Itio  (lrai.de,  and  iiroceeding  west- 
ward, between  the  34th  and  oiith  dcgi'ees  north  lati- 
tude, ihe  ruins  that  you  pass  are  so  numerous,  even  in 
fertile  and  well-watered  regions,  that  you  are  contiuu- 
nlly  lid  to  speculate  upon  tlie  past  liistoiy  of  tiiese 
oonntries.  1  low  richly  cultivatc(l  must  i-nce  ha  >  e  been 
thi'se  desolate  legioiis,  now  only  oeensioiially  traversed 
by  bauds  of  Apache  and  Navalioc  Indians  intent  on 


jilunder.  Xearor  to  tlie  Itio  Grande  and  the  Gila, 
there  may  indeed  be  seen  a  few  gray  Indian  I'uelil.j-, 
sc-ittt'icd  among  the  Jlexican  settlements,  but  their 
number  is  cjuite  insignificant  in  coniparisun  to  tlie  uias.s 
of  ruins.  IManj'  conjectures  liave  been  formed  concern- 
ing tlie  relation  of  the  Puebhi  Indians  to  the  Aztecs 
and  Tolteks  tliat  once  overran  the  whole  country,  aiul 
scarcely  a  traveller  passes  through  Mexico  who  has  not 
liis  own  hypothesis  to  otler  on  the  .subject,  but  no  mik- 
has  yet  succeeded  in  jienetrating  the  deep  ob.scuritv 
tliat  hangs  over  the  history  of  these  vanished  race". 
Only  the  most  lenvuedand  diligent  iuijuir'ers  ha\e  been 
so  far  successful  as  to  decipher  the  hieroglyhics,  and 
bring  the  results  they  have  obtained  into  such  cornier 
tion  as  to  till  up  nio.-t  of  the  ch.asius  in  the  auciria 
history  of  Mexico.  In  this  manner  we  learned  liov 
well-foundeil  were  the  conjectures  ol'  the  migrations 
and  the  three  halting-places  of  the  Aztecs  or  ancient 
^Mexicans,  which  Bartlett,  in  his  nevertheless  excellent 
work,  designated  as  idle  traditions,  founding  his  ojiiuiou 
on  the  total  want  of  resemblance  between  the  laii[rua''c 
of  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  that  of  any  tiibe  of  Indians 
existing  further  to  the  north. 

The  l;iborions  and  elaborate  works  of  a  great  philu- 
logist,  Dr.  Duschmanii,  prove  how  bold  is  the  assuninu 
of  such  a  total  want  of  rc.--cmblauce.  The  diftusiou  oi 
tlie  Aztec  names  of  localities,  from  the  interior  of  tlie 
Mexican  lliglilands— Coahuila,  Chihua-hua,  and  'Ml- 
chuacan  to  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Ilondura.s,  and  Cesti; 
Eica,  the  miinorous  Aztec  words  to  be  found  in  tli' 
[a'iiuitive  language  of  Honora,  as  well  as  in  that  now 
spoken  on  the  island  of  Oniotepec  in  the  great  lake  m' 
Nicaragua,  declare  how  cxti'nslve  were  the  wauderiugi 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Anahuac. 

Might  there  not  be  then,  besides  the  indis]iutaliiy 
genuine  hien  igly  [ihical  writings  <  if  the  caleiidar-kee}iiuj; 
Aztecs,  other  marks  left  of  their  migrations  (  ^iiglit 
they  not  ha\  e  left  traces  on  the  road  that  would  al-u 
.Serve  as  tokens  of  their  passage  2  Among  the  ruins 
that  are  found  at  various  jjarallels  lietween  the  valley 
of  the  lUo  Grande  and  the  Pacific,  it  is  very  obvious 
that  the  further  south  they  lie,  the  more  cidture  an'l 
artistic  skill  they  exhibit.  The  ancient  towns  of  the 
siaith  have  not  fallen  so  completely  to  decay  as  tlic 
more  northerly,  and  the  unlearned  observer  cannot  bm 
ask  amongst  whom  should  these  ruins  have  origiiiateJ 
but  amongst  the  ancient  races,  who,  during  a  jouniev 
that  lasted  for  centuries,  were  doubtless  making  pru- 
gross  in  civilisation  ;  and  wlieii  they  left  one  halting- 
place  to  build  new  dwellings  elsewhere,  applied  tL 
experience  they  had  gradually  acquired  to  the  inipruve- 
ment  of  ll-.eir  p'odo  of  ai'chiteeture.  Ju  thisnianiiii 
may  ]H;i'hap.-i  1  xplained  the  dilfereiice  between  tli ' 
mere  hei.ps  of  ruiiis  on  the  Little  Colon. do,  the  better 
preserved  Ca.sas  Grandes  on  the  Gila,  and  the  tciniiles 
and  other  highly  artistic  si  ructuni.'?  found  in  Mexien. 

The  towns  of  the  i'ueblo  Indians  in  New  Jlexim 
dill'er,  indeed,  in  many  fopects  from  most  of  the  ell 
ruined  ones  ;  but  there  is,  on  tin-  other  hand,  a  great 
reseniblanco  iu  the  foundations  to  the  plan  of  tlicn' 
terraced  niany-storieil  dwellings,  and  in  the  eiuple.v- 
ment  of  ladders  tis  the  means  of  acce.ss  to  the  interim' 
of  the  houses.  The  variations  of  the  newer  mode  e'. 
building,  from  the  more  aucieut,  are  very  trilling  i" 
comparison  with  the  length  of  the  period  during  wliitli 
they  have  arisen  ;  the  earthenware  iiintastically-piiiiiteii 
household  utensils  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  lli>' 
Pueblos,  gi\c,  when  they  are  broken,  fragiueuts  tlw> 
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arn  not  tlistingiushaLle  fi-om  tlio.se  found  in  the  ancient 
lieaps  ot'  ruins;  and  tlio  jiractice  of  taming  liiiils, 
iiauioly,  eagles  and  %vild  tiu-keys,  one  that  in  tliesc 
countries  date.s  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  still  exists 
among  the  Znnis,  Bloqiiis,  and  in  most  of  the  Puel)li)<-. 
If  it  is  jirovcd,  then,  that  the  ruins  of  New  ^Mexico 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Aztecs,  Tolteks,  and 
Chichimeks,  there  can  b(!  no  doubt  that  the  present 
Pueblo  Indians,  if  not  pure  descendants  of  the  above 
races,  are  at  sill  events  nearly  akin  to  them,  though  a  con- 
siderable mixture  must  certainly  have  taken  place.  The 
variations  among  the  languages  of  the  j)resent  town- 
building  Indians,  and  their  dilferenee  from  tliat  of  the 
Aztecs  is  indeed,  according  to  Bartlett,  opposed  to 
such  a  conjecture  ;  but  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to  find, 
on  the  American  continent,  tribes  ol'  tlie  same  race, 
living  at  a  very  short  distance  from  each  other,  who 
can  no  longer  undersi:  nid  each  other's  language  :  as 
Germans,  Frenchmen,  in  short,  rejiresentatives  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  when  they  emigrate  to  America, 
learn  English,  which  is  itsidf  the  language  of  an  immi- 
grant race,  and  their  children  mostly  forget  tlieir 
motlier-tongue.  The  individuals  and  tribes  left  be- 
hind in  tUe  gi'oat  Aztec  wanderings  may  have  joined 
the  races  already  existing  there,  learned  their  speech, 
and  either  compelled  them  to  turn  town-builders,  or 
themselves  have  adoi)ted  the  nomadic  life,  as  the  cle- 
ment of  the  original  population,  or  of  the  uewly-arrivcd 
one,  predominated;  a  point  determined,  perhaps,  by 
their  numerical  str(;ngth. 

Thence,  too,  might  b'!  explaiiu'd  the  diflerence  that 
so  strongly  marks  the  two  great  divisions  of  tin;  brown- 
red  jiopulation  of  New  I\lexico,  the  peaceful  I'uebl  > 
Indians,  with  tlieir  patriarchal  manners  and  enst(nns, 
and  the  noni.adic  Ajiachcs,  with  their  kindred  robber 
nices.  Tlie  Aztecs  may  tliii^;  be  .said  to  exist  still  more 
or  less  in  all  the  Indian  races  of  New  Mexico;  but  ycni 
look  in  vain  among  them  for  the  large  aquiline  nose 
and  retreating  foreheads,  which  appear  from  their  sculji- 
tni'os  and  paintings  to  have  characterised  tlie  Aztecs 
and  Tolteks.  In  one  part  only  of  the  Anieiican  conti- 
nent are  you  stnmgly  reminded  of  them,  namely, 
among  tho  Flat  Head  and  (,'liinook  Indians,  in  (he 
north,  near  tliu  IJocky  Mountains  ;  thougii,  in  fact, 
tins  jieculiar  conform, ition  of  face  is  not  among  them  ,i 
churaeteristic  of  race,  but  the  efleet  of  tho  practice  of 
compressing  the  heads  of  their  hiliints  between  two 
iioiu'ds.  I'y  this  proceeding,  the  back  of  tlie  head  is 
ivndered  long  and  peaked,  the  nose  excessively  proj<'ct- 
iug,  and  the  whole  physiognomy  assumes  a  bird-like 
cx|ircssioii ;  but  the  more  the  natural  features  are  di.s- 
torted,  tho  handsomer  they  become  in  tho  estimation 
of  the  tribe.  The  custom  is  said  to  have  formerly  ex- 
i.stcd  also  among  the  Choctaw  Indians,  on  tho  Arkan.sas, 
nm.ingst  whom  there  are  traditions  of  a  great  migration 
having  taken  place. 

xn. 

Tin;  I)i!30T,.\Ti5  City— Thk  Cvmp  nKFonE  Zrxi— The  Sacbeu 

Sl'lUMJ— ItllNd  Ol'Otn  ZUNI  — I'LACK  OFS.VCUIFICE— PUEULO 

or  ZiTsi. 

AiTEua  march  of  twenty  miles  from  this  remarkable 
mountain  district  of  Moro,  they  readied  the  no  less 
interesting  and  roniarkable  region  of  Zuni,  at  tlu'  springs 
III'  the  l{io  del  I'escado,  or  Kish  Uiver,  and  wliieli  are 
called  Los  Ojoa  del  I'escado.  Heautifiilly  clear  water 
trickled  at  varions  places  from  the  basaltic  rock.'«,  ami 


united  into  a  rivulet  that  finwed  westward  throu'.di  a 
valley,  on  either  sid''  of  which  table-lands  and  hifty 
masses  of  rocks  towered  up.  Close  by  were  tlie  remains 
of  an  ancient  settlement  or  town, but  it  w,asco\er<d  with 
turf,  and  so  hidden  bene.Tth  its  grassy  mantle  that  they 
only  discovered  it  after  close  examination,  by  the  foun- 
d.ition  walls,  and  the  numerous  fragments  of  potteiy 
lying  obout.  Tow.irds  the  west,  about  l,0(t(>  yards 
from  the  c:im]),  there  wore  more  ruins,  but  of  tolerably 
well-preserved  houses,  lying  clo.se  together,  and  torniing 
a  kind  of  town,  on  the  banks  of  E,io  del  Pescido.  ]Mr. 
31ollhausen  at  once  proceeded  to  the  examination  of 
the  forsaken  town.  It  rose  on  the  northern  ImiiIc  ot 
the  stream,  which  here  attains  a  considerabU'  bivadth, 
and  which  he  had  to  cro.ss  by  stcpiung-stones. 

The  space,  he  says,  covered  by  this  old  Indian  settle- 
ment appeareil  to  be  not  more  than  200  yanls  by  l.-iO  ; 
the  houses  were  i|uite  close  together,  two  .,tories  high, 
and  iaiilt  of  flat  stones  cemented  witli  clay.  They 
inclo.-ed  a  rectangular  siiace,  in  the  midst  of  which  were 
the  remains  of  a  single  buihling;  tlie  Pueblo  did  not 
seem  to  1  vlong  to  the  oldest  time,  for  the  roots  and 
walls  were  still  standing,  and  oven  the  firejdaces  and 
chimneys  recognisable.  I  got  down  into  some  of  the 
dwellings,  it  \\as  easy  to  do,  notwithstanding  the  want 
of  ladders,  as  they  were  sunk  si'voral  feet  lielow  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  A  cold  danq)  air  came  iVi.m  the 
desolate  apartments,  and  rents  and  chasms  in  the  walls 
.'idmitted  a  iiartial  daylight  that  enabled  nu;  to  search 
for  any  article  that  might  have  been  tbrgotten,  or  inten- 
tionally left  ludiiud.  l'«ut  all  was  empty,  except  that 
here  and  there  in  a  coi'iier  lav  a  little  straw,  indieatiiiff 
that  the  she[)herds  of  the  neighbourhood  had  sought 
shelter  there,  and  probably  made  use  of  the  inclosures 
as  stables  for  their  cattle. 

The  rather  mournful  thought  involnntaiih- suggested 
itself,  that  perhai'S  the  jilace  had  been  de]iopulated  liy 
infectious  diseases,  for  the  drying  up  of  water,  that  in 
many  cases  has  occasioned  the  al'andonmeiit  of  Mexican 
towns  ami  settlements,  could  not  bi'  the  cause  liert',  since 
the  crystal  stream  of  the  Rio  del  Pescado  tlnwed  tiirough 
a  fertile  plain, and  fir  and  wide  aioiind  were  to  be  .seen 
tho  unmistakeable  signs  of  former  cultivation  liy  careful 
and  industrious  hands.  I  could  trace  the  paths  by 
which  in  funiier  days  tho  women  and  girls  bearing 
earthen  vessels  on  their  heads  had  tripped  o\cr  it,  and 
tlie  men  had  plodded  along  to  their  labour  in  the  fields. 
On  the  small  hills  adjoining  the  houses  had  tho  gray 
old  men  of  the  town  doubtless  warmed  themselves  in 
the  sun,  and  tlu  boys  carried  on  their  noisy  games  ; 
but  now  all  was  desolati;  and  dead,  no  sound  was  to  be 
heard  within  tlu^  for.sakeu  walls,  and  no  living  creature 
was  to  be  seen  but  two  wolves,  whicli  left  the  ruins  as 
I  entered  them,  and  remained  prowling  aliout  outsidi". 
I  sent  a  bullet  after  them,  and  the  brutes  dis.ii)peiired, 
but  ducks  and  sni)ies,  startleil  by  the  report,  rose  scream- 
ing from  the  ri\ulet,  and  the  .sound  echoed  throus-di  the 
desolate  buildings,  and  moro  slowly  among  the  distant 
mountains,  and  then  all  was  as  drearily  still  as  betbrc. 
I  Went  back  by  a  circuitous  path  through  the  lields, 
which  bore  tlie  marks  of  harvests  icajied  not  long 
before;  and  1  subseiiueutly  learned  that  the  jieo|ih)  of 
/uni  come  at  certain  seasons  every  year  to  the  Ibrsaken 
town  to  sow  and  reap  on  the  fruitful  lands  around.  It 
is  not  impossible  tiiat  the  last  inhabitants  may  liavo 
gone  over  to  tho  Zuni  rndiaus,  and  have  pi'(>.servoil  tho 
custom  of  annual  visits  and  pilgrimages  to  tho  graves  of 
their  forefathers,  which  tliey  would  be  more  likely  to  do, 
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as  the  fields  hereabout  are  of  richer  soil  than  those  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Zuni. 

Hence  they  travelled  to  where  the  valley  narrowed, 
and  the  ranges  of  mountains  that  lay  to  the  north  and 
south  approached  and  ai>peared  to  touch,  forming  a 
kind  of  gate.  Beyond  this  the  country  opened  agahi, 
l)ut  was  as  rocky  and  rugged  as  before,  and  more  or 
less  overgi'own  with  cedars,  and  now  watered  by  the 
Zuni  river,  which,  as  well  as  the  Pfcscado — one  of  its 
affluents — is  a  tributary  to  the  Rio  Colorado. 

No  sooner  had  the  expedition  arrived  near  Zuni, 
than  its  more  active  and  intelligent  members  set  forth 
to  ramble  all  over  the  place  in  search  of  anything 
remarkable.  They  were  soon  rewarded  upon  this  occa- 
sion by  discovering  a  spring  that  foi'med  a  pool,  or  holy 
well,  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter. 

Tlie  pool  I'eccived  its  tribute  from  veins  Ij'ing  con- 
cealed, and  sent  its  superflous  water  through  a  little 
hidden  runnel  to  the  nearest  brook,  and  through  this  to 
the  Zuni  river.  The  tiny  lake  had  been  carefully  inclosed 
by  tlie  Indians  with  a  Avail,  probably  to  prevent  the 
incursions  of  cattle.  The  cultivated  fields  that  suri'ound 
the  spring  appeared  to  be  exclusively  watered  from  it, 
although  there  was  a  rivulet  so  near ;  for  numeroiis 
urns  and  vessels  that  had  served  for  drawing  and  carry- 
ing water  stood  ranged  at  the  top  of  the  wall.  Some 
of  our  party,  attracted  by  the  peculiar  form  of  these 
vessels,  wished  to  take  some  of  the  lighter  ones  with 
us ;  but  the  Indians  would  not  allow  even  the  order 
ill  which  they  stood  to  be  disturbed,  so  that  the  idea 
occurred  to  us  that  the  spring  was  in  some  way  vene- 
rated by  the  Zuni.    {Sec  p.  208.) 

The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  soon  reached 
the  Indian  town  of  Zuni  itself,  and  before  they  could 
get  their  camp  in  order,  it  was  so  filled  with  the  brown 
forms  of  the  natives  that  there  was  not  a  single  tent  or 
fire  without  some  of  them.  In  appearance  they  were 
very  like  the  Pueblo  Indians  they  had  met  witii.  Tl:" 
next  (lay  a  battue,  in  which  the  Indians  assisv..  ,  was 
jiiado  in  tlie  dark  ravines  to  shoot  the  gray  bear,  but 
witliout  success.  They  were  only  led  to  a  spring  which 
the  bears  freijuent,  and  where  the  Indians  kill  them  by 
placing  a  large  stone  on  the  well,  which  when  the  tliirstv 
animal  sets  to  work  to  remove  with  his  fore  paws,  he 
gives  an  opportunity  for  so  deliberate  an  aim  as  to  be 
killed  with  a  single  shot.  They  were  joined  at  this 
place  by  Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  been  exploring  the 
Pass  tlu'ougli  the  Sierra  !Madre,  which  is  designated 
by  his  name,  ami  wliieli  was  declared  to  be  the  most 
available. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  the  expedition  left  the 
camp  before  Zuni,  and,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
Indians,  proceeded  towards  the  P\ieblo,  whilst  Miill- 
hausen  and  several  of  the  party,  with  Lieutenant  Whipple 
at  their  head,  went  otl'  for  an  excursion  to  the  ruins  on 
the  rocky  plateau. 

An  Indian,  ho  relates,  was  soon  found  to  servo  us  as  a 
guide,  without  whom  it  wSuldhave  been  veiy  diflicult  to 
find  a  way  up  the  [jrecipitoiis  walls  of  rook  that  rise  sheer 
800  i'eet  above  their  base.  Thcpath,  which  wa.s  not  prac- 
ticable even  for  mules,  exhibited  many  of  those  remark- 
able formations  that  the  weather  and  the  atmosphei'e 
al  often  effect  in  the  course  of  time  in  a  yielding  kind 
of  rock.  Sometimes  there  appeared  'lome-like  eupola.s 
or  regular  arches,  sometimes  strange  chasms  and 
columns,  the  latter  not  unfre<]uently  showing  a  striking 
reseniblaace  to  the  hunuin  form.  Two  of  them  were, 
indeed,    pointed  out  by  our  Indian  guide  as  petrified 


Iniman  beings,  and  he  accounted  for  their  presence  in 
the  following  manner.  In  ancient  times,  when  the 
Zuni  Still  lived  in  the  city  on  the  lieights,  it  was  no- 
ticed one  day  that  the  waters  in  the  valley  were  be- 
ginning to  rise.  Higher  and  higher  they  rose  till  they 
began  to  wash  the  surface  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
town  was  built,  and  threatened  to  wash  away  it  and  its 
inhabitants.  Thereupon,  by  the  advice  of  certain  wise 
men,  they  took  a  yoimg  man  and  a  maiden,  and  fluni^ 
them  from  the  rock  into  the  waters,  which  immediately 
began  to  retire,  and  at  last  had  entirely  run  ort";  but 
the  two  young  sacrifices  were  found  standing  between 
the  rocks  and  turned  to  stone. 

It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to  trace  the 
resemblance  to  the  human  form  in  the  columnar  frag- 
ments to  which  this  old  myth  refers ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  j)robably  this  resemblance  that  gave  the  first  occa- 
sion to  the  story. 

The  platform  itself  was  not  so  dreary  as  it  looked 
from  beiow,  for  cedar  bushes  managed  somehow  to  grow 
on  the  sterile  stony  ground,  and  partly  hid  the  ruins, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  remains  of  walls  and  founda- 
tions. We  also  found  some  places  of  sacrifice  or  altai's, 
which  had  the  ajipearance  of  being  stiH  in  use,  as 
neatly-cut  boards  were  fixed  in  the  ground  around 
them  in  a  certain  order,  as  well  as  little  sticks  deco- 
rated with  feathers,  and  very  curiously-made  articles 
and  figures  of  wicker-work.  Heaps  of  things  of  the 
same  kind  in  a  decaying  state  also  lay  about,  and 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  decoriations  were  from  time 
to  time  renewed  by  Indian  visitora.     (*St'e  p.  213.) 

We  could  learn  no  further  particulars  concerning 
them ;  but  the  opposition  made  by  oiu-  Indian  guide  to 
our  proposal  of  carrying  some  of  them  away  as  memo- 
rials showed  us  the  importance  attached  by  the  Zunis 
to  these  relics.  Just  as  we  were  going  away  our  guide 
took  a  little  flour  out  of  a  bag,  placed  it  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,  r.vd  then  t'lrning  towards  the  place  >vhere 


had 


-een  standing,  blew  out  the  flour  into  the  air. 


as  if  by  way  of  eflecting  some  kind  of  purification  of 
the  spot.  He  stated  that  ho  did  it  to  prevent  disaster 
to  the  corn. 

The  present  Indian  town — Pueblo  do  Zuni  {Sen  p. 
201) — rises  from  a  little  height  above  the  Zuni  river, 
which  carries  its  watei's  to  the  Colorado  Chiquito.  Its 
houses  are  built  like  those  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  the 
terraced  style,  with  from  three  to  seven  st'  jies,  one 
aliove  the  otlier,  each  smaller  than  the  one  below  it,  so 
that  each  ]iossesses  a  small  fore-court  or  gallery;  but 
the  streets  between  the  houses  are  very  jiarrow,  and 
sometimes  entirely  covered  by  building  over.  There 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  town,  built,  like  the 
liouses,  of  white  bricks,  and  very  simple  in  its  interior 
decorations,  having  only  a  few  bad  pictures  and  worse 
statues  round  the  walls. 

Tho  number  of  inhabitants  may  be  reckoned  at  from 
1,800  to  2,000,  but  the  small-pox  has  committed  such 
terrible  ravages  amongst  them,  that  it  is  diflicult  to 
make  any  close  estimate.  It  is  said  that  there  arc 
somo  Albinos  among  the  Zuni  Indians,  but  we  could 
not  obtain  a  sight  of  them  for  fear  of  the  small-pox,  for 
though  som(!  of  our  jtarty  had  already  been  attacked, 
and  we  had  of  eotu"so  to  carry  them  with  us  in  the 
waggoi.s,  it  was  still  thoujht  advisable  for  us  to  keep 
clear  of  tho  Indian  dwellings,  from  which  tlio  maliuly 
threatened  us  in  its  most  fearful  form. 

The  Zuni  Itulians  are  more  favourably  disposed  to 
civilisation  than  those  of  any  of  tho  other  Pueblos. 
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They  breed  sheep,  keep  horses  and  asses,  and  practise 
iigi-iculture  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  harvest  was 
over  when  our  exj)edition  passed,  but  iii  all  directions 
fiehls  of  wheat  and  maize  stubble,  as  well  as  gourds 
and  melons,  l)ore  testimony  to  their  industry,  and  they 
also  raise  in  their  gardens  beans,  onions,  and  capsicums ; 
tilt'  latter  especially,  immense  quantities  of  which  were 
hanging  to  dry  in  garlands  all  over  the  houses.  Be- 
sides agriculture  and  cattle  breeding,  they,  or  rather 
their  women,  are  skilful  in  the  art  of  weaving,  and,  like 
the  Navahocs,  manufacture  durable  blankets.  The 
giinduig  of  the  corn  to  floiu*  is  also  regarded  as  women's 
work,  and  is  performed  with  no  other  machinery  than 
one  stone  to  rub  against  another  placeS  aslant,  and 
there  is  a  forge  in  the  town,  at  wliich  Indian  hammers 
and  tongs  are  seen  at  work. 

The  Pueblo  —  with  its  terraced  houses,  elevated 
streets,  numerous  laddeix,  and  the  figiu'es  climbing  up 
and  down  them,  the  tame  turkeys  and  the  eagles  sitting 
about  on  the  walls — presents  an  interesting  picture, 


i  and  appeared  still  more  attractive  wlieu  we  looked 
;  back  on  it  across  the  wide  plain  now  strippeil  of  its 
;  harvests,  and  with  the  background  of  grand  masses  of 
rock  and  blue  distant  mountains. 

The  Rio  Zuni  coming  from  the  south-east,  attains 
a  breadth  of  200  feet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town.  They  did  not,  however,  follow  the  course  of 
the  stream,  but  turned  more  to  the  north,  as  tlu'v 
intended  to  jiass  the  Dight  n«ar  a  spring  at  a  low 
rocky  chain  that  the  Indians  had  pointed  out  to 
us.  They  had  now  the  great  chain  of  tlu!  Rocky 
Mountains  behind  them,  and  tho  country  appeared 
to  open  and  promise  more  convenient  travelluig, 
but  still  they  sought  to  oljtain  guides  from  the 
Zunis  as  the  services  of  natives  who  possesseil  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  their  own  hunting  grounds 
would  be  of  more  avail  to  them  than  the  genei-al 
knowledge  of  the  most  experienced  trappers.  This 
they  at  length  succeeded  in  doing  ;  it  was  determined 
by  the  Indians  in  council  that  the  enterprise  of  the 


PUEBLO    OR    TOWN.DWELLINO    INDIANS. 

Americans,  which  tended  to  establish  more  direct  and 
rapid  communication  between  the  Pueblos  and  the 
white  settlements,  were  by  all  means  to  be  promoted  ; 
and  one  of  their  number,  Jose  Hatche  l)y  name,  was 
appointed  to  guide  the  expedition  by  the  shortest  and 
liest  route  to  the  Little  Colorado,  whilst  another,  Jos6 
Marin,  was  commissioned  to  proceed,  in  com])any  with 
anotlu'r  Indian,  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the 
Mo(|ui  Indians,  iu  order  to  obtain  from  them  guides 
for  the  next  portion  of  the  journey,  namely  from  the 
Little  Colorailo  to  tho  San  Fmncisco  Mountains. 

xin. 

DEsr-triNO  Salt  Pooi,— Ccbioits  Discovsttv  of  Pkeciocs 
Stones— Thb  Uio  Skcco— PEinmED  Foiikst  —  Small- 
pox AMONG  THE  INDIANS  —  KUINS  ON  TUB  COLOliADO 
CniljriTO— C'OMPABMON  OF  T11E8B  KVINS  WITH  TUK  CaSAS 
OliANDES  ON  TUB  lilO  OiLA,  KlO  8ALINA8  AND  IN  CUI- 
UCAUCA, 

On  the  28th  of  Novem1)er  the  expedition  broke  up 
its  second  encampment  westword  of  Zuni,  and  followed 


ALCALDE    OF    SANTO    DOMINGO. 

a  circuitous  path  through  the  woods  in  a  continually 
ascending  country,  with  rugged  and  steep  acclivities  ot 
a  very  desolate  aspect,  till  they  came  to  a  curious 
pond  of  brackish  water,  hence  called  "the  Suit  Pond." 
Without  a  guide,  says  Mullhausen,  wo  should  never 
have  found  it,  for  there  was  not  the  smallest  swelling 
or  sinking  of  the  ground,  or  any  richer  \-egetatiou  by 
which  the  presence  of  water  might  have  been  surmised. 
The  pond  was  more  like  tho  crater  of  a  volcani)  than 
anything  else,  for  it  lay  at  tho  bottom  of  a  deep  fuuuel- 
slaiped  hole,  where,  looking  over  the  lU'ecijiice,  we 
could  see  it  gloaming  below.  It  cinild  not  l)e  less 
than  two  hundred  feet  below  tho  surface,  and  while 
tho  top  of  the  o[)ening  was  about  two  liundred  feet 
in  breadth,  it  contiacted  so  much  as  it  went  down 
that  at  the  surface  of  the  water  it  was  scarcely  sixty. 
A  narrow  path  wound  round  the  inside  of  the  steep 
clay  sides  of  the  funnel  down  to  the  water,  ■'I'd  otl'ered 
the  only  possibility  of  a  descent,  and  even  by  Uiis  great 
care  was  reijuired,  as  a  slip  or  a  stumble  might  have 
been  duugerous,     The  animola  could  only  be  driven 
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''  ■>  in  small  nunibei'S  at  a  time,  lor  tlio  water  was 
o  iffO.ssible  to  them  in  one  place,  ami  there  they 
saiiK  11] I  to  their  knees  in  a  mnrassi. 

It  was  not  possilble  to  make  even  au  approximate 
estimate  of  the  depth  of  this  mysterious  looking  lake, 
hut  tlio  dark  colour  of  the  water,  in  which  some  few 
cripploil  cotton-wood  trees  were  reflected,  showed  that 
it  was  deep  ;  uud  of  the  long  reeds  that  grew  but  a 
few  feet  from  the  bank,  we  could  see  only  their  tops 
above  tiui  surface.  The  water  had  exactly  the  same 
taste  as  that  found  eastwai'd  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  the  gjpsum  region,  .ind  seemed  to  be  so  much  the 
more  agreeable  to  the  animals.  Jlcrds  of  l)lack-tailed 
di'cr  and  autelo]ies  showed  themselves  in  the  twilight, 
and  alai'med  our  people,  who  took  them  for  a  troop  of 
Navahoe  Indians.  I'robably  the  creatures  v.ishcd  to 
get  down  to  the  lake,  but,  being  disturbed  by  our 
presence,  jiasscd  dU  further  to  the  west. 

From  this  remarkable  lake  or  jwud,  they  passed  on 
in  a  nioi'i'  northerly  direction,  and  they  had  scarcely 
gone  six  nnles  before  they  came  to  a  fresh  sjiring,  and 
thiy  immediately  made  preparations  for  resting  and 
passing  the  night  there.  This  spring  is  called  Navahoe 
8])ring,  from  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  I'egion  around. 
There  were  ruins  of  au  old  town  around,  and  they  were 
visited  Iiy  two  of  the  tribe,  who  woidd  not,  however, 
hold  intercoui'se  with  them,  because  they  canu?  from  a 
l)lace  infested  with  small  pox,  and  ha<l  some  cases  in 
their  c-.imp.  It  is  very  possible  indeed,  says  Moll- 
hausen,  that  we  may  have  had  our  small-])ox  patients 
to  thank  for  remaining  unmolested  by  th(^  Navahoe 
Indians  during  our  whole  journey  througli  their 
hunting  grounds. 

On  the  30th  of  November  they  left  Navahoe  Spring, 
and  crossed  an  undulating  country,  which,  by  its 
barren  sands  and  almost  total  absence  of  vegetation, 
well  deserved  the  name  of  a  desert. 

Dee])  ravines  and  dry  beds  of  streams  intersected 
our  patli,  and  greatly  obstructed  our  progress  ;  woods 
and  trees  retired  further  and  further  from  our  sight, 
and  at  last  disappeared  altogether,  and  the  prospect  on 
every  side  became  most  forlorn.  Before  us,  in  the  blue 
distance,  wo  could  distinguish  the  peaks  ol"  a  rangi:  of 
high  mountains,  which  we  ascertained  to  be  those  of 
Wan  Francisci), — gigantic  extinct  volcauoes,— towards 
which  lay  our  route  :  but  wo  had  many  a  long  and 
weary  day's  march  before  us,  and  numy  an  obstacle 
to  o\crcome,  before  we  could  hope  to  slake  our  thirst 
at  the  cool  waters  of  the  spring  that  gushes  out  at 
the  foot  of  the  j)riucipal  mountain,  Leroux  Spring 
as  it  is  called,  from  our  gtiide,  who  was  its  first 
discoverer. 

We  had  been  nnich  struck  by  seeing  many  of  the 
Zuni  Indians  wearing  pi'ecious  stones,  especially  fine 
large  garnets,  as  ornaments  in  their  cars  j  but  all 
we  could  learn  about  tlu^  matter  was  that  they  got 
+^-  ^  from  the  region  of  the  setting  sun,  and  wo  had 
..luiua  groat  state  of  excitement  to  make  out  the 
precise  locality  of  the  groiuul  that  bore  this  harvest  of 
gems.  Now  at  length  this  good  fortinie  fell  to  our  lot, 
and  we  discovered  the  sjjot  aljout  which  these  stones,  as 
well  as  those  showed  to  us  in  Albuquerque,  were  pro- 
bably found.  We  came  to  a  tract  of  lowland,  scattered 
over  with  a  number  of  hillocks,  made  by  large  ants, 
and  consisting  entirely  of  small  stones.  As  the  ants 
had  withdrawn  themselves  deeper  into  the  ground  on 
account  of  the  cold,  wo  could  scrape  away  these  hillocks 
without  being  annoyed  by  them,  and  the  bright  sun- 


shine favoured  our  search.  Wherever  a  ray  fell  on  a 
precious  stone  it  showed  a  red  or  green  sparkle,  and  we 
needed  only  to  stoop  to  pick  up  a  garnet,  an  emei'alil, 
or  a  ruby  ;  but  none  of  them  larger  than  a  pea  ;  pro- 
baljly  because  those  of  more  considerabh;  size  had  ex- 
ceeded the  power  of  tlie  ants  to  move. 

AVe  had  little  time,  however,  for  this  treasure-seeking, 
for  stem  necessity  compelled  ns  to  move  on,  that  we 
might  be  able  to  get  water  again  before  night ;  aiul  to 
linger  Ijehind,  and  perhaps  lose  sight  of  the  train  of 
w.nggons,  was  bj'  no  means  advisable,  as  we  could  not 
know  whether  the  Navahoes  were  not  lying  m  wait 
for  the  opporttmity  of  jilundering  n,nd  even  murdering 
sti'agglers. 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  as  we  were  toiling  along, 
o%er  or  through  the  loose  saiuly  soil,  having  just  quitted 
the  dreary  valley  where  we  had  passed  a  very  uncom- 
fortable night,  we  found  our  progress  arrested  by  a 
broad  ravine  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  waggons  to 
cross,  so  that  the  whole  procession  had  to  turn  to  the 
south  t.i  seek  for  a  way  down,  though  it  extended 
north  and  south  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Soiui! 
antelopes  that  had  leaped  down  by  a  shorter  way 
tempted  Mr.  Campbell,  Dr.  Kcnnerlcy,  and  myself,  to 
follow  them,  though  that  was  certainly  no  easy  task, 
forthe  biinks  were  excessively  steep  and  composed  of 
red  sand  mingled  with  masses  of  gypsum,  and  rent  in 
all  directions  by  the  rains.  The  loose  earth  gave  way 
continually  beneath  the  hoofs  of  our  mules,  but  between 
slipping  and  scrambling  we  got  somehow  to  the  bottom, 
where  we  fotmd  the  gromid  so  much  broken  by  torrents 
of  rain  that  our  progress  became  still  more  dilHcult. 
Immense  masses  of  water  must  sometimes  rush  through 
this  valley,  though  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  we  found 
only  the  naiTow  dry  bed  of  a  stream,  showing  here  and 
there  a  pool  of  bitter  brackish  water,  where  the  sand- 
stone rock  had  prevented  its  trickling  through.  The 
valley  is  called  by  the  Americans  the  Rio  Secco,  or  Dry 
River,  though  at  this  part  it  might  deserve  the  name 
of  the  Petrified  Forest. 

As  we  proceeded  further  we  really  thought  we  saw 
before  tis  masses  of  wood  that  had  been  floated  hither, 
or  even  a  tract  of  woodland  where  the  timber  had  been 
fel''  ,1  for  the  purposes  fif  cultivation.  Trees  of  all  siz(M 
lay  irregularly  scattei'cd  about,  and  amongst  tliem 
stumps  with  the  roots  that  had  been  left  standing ; 
some  of  tliem  were  more  than  sixty  feet  hmg,  and  of 
corresponding  girth,  and  looking  as  if  they  had  been  cut 
into  regular  blocks,  whilst  broken  branches  and  chips 
lay  heaped  up  near.  On  a  closer  •  vamination  we  found 
they  were  fossil-trees  that  had  been  gradually  washed 
bare  by  the  torrents  and  had  broken  off  by  their  owa 
weight,  and  that,  singularly  enough,  in  logs  of  from 
one  to  three  feet  in  length.  We  measured  some  of  tlio 
largest  trunks,  and  found  one  of  five  feet  in  diameter. 
Many  of  them  wore  hollow — many  looked  ns  if  hnlf- 
burnt,  and  they  were  mostly  of  a  dark  colour,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  to  pi-evi'ut  tlio  bark,  the  burnt  places, 
tho  rings,  and  the  cracks  in  the  wood  from  being  clearly 
discernible.  In  some  of  tho  blocks  appeared  the  most 
beautiful  blending  of  ngat(^  and  jasper  colours  ;  and  iu 
others,  which  had  yielded  to  the  iufiuenco  of  tho  weather 
and  fallen  to  pieces,  there  were  bits  so  brilliantly  tiuteil, 
that  if  polished  and  set  they  would  have  made  eleginit 
ornaments  ;  others,  again,  had  not  yet  hist  tho  original 
coll  lur  of  their  wood,  and  looked  so  like  decaying  beiuns 
of  deal  that  one  felt  tempted  to  convince  oneself,  by  tlio 
touch,  of  their  petrifaction.     If  you  pushed  these  they 
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fell  Into  pieces  that  had  the  appoavaiico  of  rotten  '  stnicting  tliom  in  tlie  nicthod  of  vaccination  v/oiiUl 
iilanks.  Wo  collected  small  siiocimens  of  all  tlu'se  ,  be  iucrilcnlalile,  and  had  they  once  attained  to  :i  or  rtain 
various  kinds  of  fossil-trees,  and  regretted  that  as  our  gnule  of  civilisation,  they  would,  of  their  own  accord, 
moans  of  tr;uisport  were  so  small  wc  had  to  content  j  advance  from  step  to  step,  uiiti!  thiy  could  outer  thi; 
lursclvcs  with  fragments,  wliich  certainly  sIk^vciI  the  I  rank  <.f  cultivated  nations.  Unfortunately,  however, 
v.ariety  of  tlie  petrifaction,  but  not  the  dimensions  of  most  missionaries  think,  that  wlien  they  liave  I'uilc  a 
tjie  blocks.  I  chui'ch,  and  entered  certain  trilics  in  their  reports  as 

AVc  sought    in  vain  for  impressions  of  leaves  and  '  Christians,    they    have  done    all   that   is   required   of 


i.lants,  and  the  only  thing  wo  found  Vx'sidcs  the  truidvS 
.ind  blocks  were  the  remains  of  some  tvee-like  ferns,  thai 
we  took  at  first  for  broken  antlers  of  stags. 

The  expedition  had  to  icnouiiceitsintention  of  making 
dieir  way  further  to  the  south,  along  the  lUo  fc^ccco, 
fer  they  found  its  bed  piled  up  more  and  more  wildly 
witli  masses  of  earth  and  stones,  and  saw  new  cliasms 
e|H'ning  across  their  path.  At  lengtli  tliey  readied 
tjie  Coloradi*  Chiquito,  whose  course  was  to  indiciitc 
tlie  direction  of  their  route  fuv  some  time.  Here, 
a;;ain,  they  came  upon  ruins,  which,  tlioughnowbnreiy 
recognisable,  clearly  showed  tliat  this  region  must  at 
eno  time  have  been  thickly  peopled.  The  Colorado 
C'liic|uito  is  but  a  small  river,  but  rolls  on  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wati'r  with  great  rapidity  towards  the  Kio 
Colorado  of  the  west ;  it  rises  on  the  uorthern  decli- 
vity of  the  Sierra  ^logoyon,  and,  llowng  at  Mrst  towan 


them:  as  otlicr  nations  have  passed  away,  liavuig 
scarcely  a  name  behind,  so  will  the  lost  descendants 
of  these  once  renowned  warrior  races,  ;ind  tluse  pious 
men  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  such  a  rc-ult  if 
they  can  only  say  that  when  tin;  Indians  perished 
they  were  no  longer  "agans. 

Tliev  proceeded  hence  on  theirwaytow.u'ds  the  c.'ctiiiet 

volcanic  mountains  of  S.an  Francisco.     Sometimes  tliey 

journej-ed  tlirough  the  valley,  and  .sometimes  crossed 

small  hills,  where  the  valley  made  a  curve,  and  the;, 

thought  they  could   cut  off  a  bit  of  the  road.     Their 

j  sport  was  improved  by  the  ]>reseiice  of  black-t-ailed 

:  deer  {cervus  llkhartlsonii),  which  showeil  tluuiselves 

I  ill  the  neighbourhood  of  the  water;  and  from  time  to 

time    they   s.aw    porcupines    (ccrco/nbes    novo;),    ]a7ily 

'  climbing  the  trees.     From  the  [lassage  over  the  water- 

■  shed  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  at  an  elevation  of  7,750  feet 


tlic  north-east,  receives  the  two  small  streams  of  Dry  '  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  the  ])oint  where  they 
Fork  and  Burnt  Fork.  At  the  point  where  it  is  touched  the  Colora<lo  Chiquito,  they  had  made  a  coa- 
joiiied  by  these,  it  suddenly  changes  its  course,  and  '  siderable  descent,  and  they  now  found  themsehes  at 
turning  to  the  nortli-west,  forms  a  confluence  with  the  '  no  greater  height  than  ■'),o2.5  feet.  The  distance 
Zaiii  River,  and  the  Piierco  of  the  west,  and  then  keeps  !  between  these   two  points   being  137    miles,  gives  a 


this  direction  till  it  reaches  the  Great  Coloi-ado.    [See 
Map,  p.  m.) 

Fertib'  soil,  quite  cajiable  of  cultivation,  lay  on  both 
sides  of  ;iio  river,  and  more  and  more  ruins,  in  such 
quantities  as  to  afford  ground  for  the  conjecture  that 
v.-nnderi)ig  races  of  a  remote  antiquity  had  jiossesstid 
extensive  settlements  in  this  ^alley,  where  there  was 
to  be  found  everj'  requisite  for  human  subsistence,  fine 
■ffholesome  water,  and  fruitful  soil,  as  it  indisputably 
was,  being  several  times  in  the  year  overflowed  by  the 
Colorado  Chiquito. 

On  the  5th  of  Decemlier  the  guides  returned  fnmi 
the  Jbiquis  with  the  sad  intelligence  that  the  sniall- 
liox  was  raging  in  a  frightful  manner  among  their 
tribes,  so  tliat,  accoi'ding  to  the  account  of  Jose  Maria, 
the  Zuni  Indian,  whole  households  had  been  swept 
invay,  the  survivors  were  no  longer  able  to  bury  the 
ilcid,  and  wolves  and  coyotas  were  feeding  on  their 
flo'li.  Possibly  there  may  liave  been  some  Indian  ex- 
ag;,'eration  in  this,  but  even  with  this  allowance  it 
Wiis  a  mournful  story.  An  advei-se  fate  certainly 
seems  to  pursue  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Ame- 
rican c(mtinetit  in  every  way,  but  nearly  all  that  tliey 
have  siirtered,  and  arc  still  to  sufler,  may  bo  laid, 
tliiectly  or  indirectly,  to  the  charge  of  the  white 
piipiiljition.  And  how  few  are  the  attempts  to  make 
this  poor  deceived  race  any  amends  for  the  harm 
that  lias  been  done  them  !  In  the  judgment  of  all 
travellers  who  have  come  into  contact  with  the  Pueblo- 
ludians,  tluy  well  deserve  the  help  of  the  missionary, 
since  they  show  already  such  a  tendency  to  civilisa- 
tion. They  are  iieaceable,  industrious,  and  domestic 
in  their  habits ;  but  remote  as  they  are  from  any 
centre  of  civilisation,  they  can  proceed  no  further  than 
til  provide  for  their  own  mrintenance,  and  some  few 
"f  the  conveniences  of  life.  Yet  they  might  be  made 
skilful  mechanics,  and  even  trained  to  become  con- 
scientious teachers  of  the  young  j  the  benefit  of  in- 


depression  oi  1 S  feet  per  mile. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Che\-elon's 
Fork,  a  stream  that,  rising  in  the  Mogoyon  mianitains, 
flows  almost  due  north  to  the  Colorado  Chiquito.  It 
owes  its  name  to  an  unfortunate  trappei',  who,  urgc'd 
by  hunger,  one  day  dug  ont  some  poisonous  roots  on 
its  banks,  and  died  a  few  hours  after  eating  them.  A 
few  beavers  had  erected  their  dams  on  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

After  a  stampedo,  as  a  panic  and  general  flight  of 
the  beasts  of  burthen  is  designated,  in  this  instance 
occasioned  by  wolves,  and  entailing  no  slight  delay, 
and  tieing  joined  by  JJeutenant  Fitzball  with  five-and- 
twenty  wild  daring-looking  fellows,  whose  jihysiogno- 
mies  and  entire  bearing  were  strongly  indicative  of 
their  having  been  long  in  remote  iincivili.sed  ten-itoriei?, 
they  ja-oceeded  along  the  river  towards  the  west,  and 
pitched  the  tents  in  a  neadow  that  offered  some  food 
for  their  beasts,  nearly  opposite  to  a  spot  where  on  a 
small  height  there  were  to  be  seen  ol)vious  traces  of  a 
former  Indian  settlement. 

The  rounded  elevation,  says  IMiillhausen,  on  whioJi 
the  I'uins  lie,  rises  separately  from  the  hills  that  inclose 
the  valley,  and  stan<ls  apart,  so  that  at  times  of  inun- 
dation it  must  have  been  quite  surrounded  by  water, 
and  there  is  little  doubt,  that  at  the  time  when  tiio 
town  was  flouri.shing,  the  hill  was  surrouiideil  by  a 
trench  connected  with  the  river,  and  that  the  access  to 
it  was  by  bridges.  The  area  of  the  hill,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  town,  was  but  small,  not  more  than  a 
few  hundred  yards  ;  but  if,  as  is  probable,  it  was  once 
entirely  covered  with  terraced  many-sttn-ied  buildings, 
like  those  of  the  present  Puelilos,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants coidd  not  haA-e  been  so  very  insignificant. 
it  appeared  to  us  to  have  been  built  not  exclu.sively 
with  adobes,  but  also  in  part  with  .stone  ;  for  besides 
the  foundations,  heaps  of  roughlydiewn  stones  were 
lying  about,  that  luul  evidently  l.ielonged  to  masonry, 
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■which,  in  the  courae  of  time,  had  fallen  in.  There 
were  even  traces  of  arches  recognisablf,  besides  the 
iisual  masses  of  broken  jxit.s,  and  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  find  some  stone  arrow  points  among  the 
rubbish.  Several  days'  journey  further  to  the  west, 
near  tlie  river,  but  above  tlie  falls,  at  a  point  that  we 
Avere  not  to  touch  upon,  Captain  Sitgreaves  discovered 
.some  better  preserved  ruins,  and  it  is  probable  that 
between  here  and  the  Colorado,  tlie  traces  of  a  half- 
civilised  race  will  be  found  still  more  freijuently.  These 
ruins,  described  by  Captain  Sitgreaves  in  hi,s  report, 
lie  at  a  short  distance  from  the  rivei-,  on  a  projecting 
crag  of  a  plateau  covered  with  lava,  and  they  consist 
of  fragments  of  houses  of  considerable  extent,  many  of 


them  of  three  stories.  They  are  obviously  the  remain- 
of  extensive  settlements,  that  must  have  lain  scatteri'u 
over  an  area  of  from  eight  to  ten  miles  about  the  valley 
of  the  Colorado  Chiquito,  and  which  must  have  reil- 
dered  it  at  one  time  a  thickly-peopled  district.  Tliat 
no  water  is  found  near  the  ruins  that  lie  farthest  friini 
the  river,  the  natui'al  reservoirs  and  springs  bfing 
choked  with  volcanic  dust,  is  considered  1)y  Captain 
Sitgi-eaves  sufficient  to  account  for  their  abandonment. 
It  is,  however,  scarcely  conceivable  that  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  river  that  is  never  dry,  there  could  be  a  want  of 
water,  or  that  industrious  people  could  allow  tlunr 
reservoirs  and  cisterns  to  become  thus  choked.  It  is 
surely  far  more  probable  that  a  general  emigi-atiou 
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occasioned  the  .abandonment  ofthe.se  numerous  towns; 
when  the  valley  became  too  narrow  for  their  habita- 
tion, tliey  may  have  been  tempted  by  the  better  soil 
and  wider  space  offered  them  further  south,  on  the 
Gila,  and  in  Chihuahua,  where  they  built  their  Casas 
Grandes — but  only  to  leave  them  again  as  soon  as  tiiey 
had  obtained  knowledge  of  the  paradisaical  districts 
southward  again  of  those. 

The  Casas  Grandes  on  the  Eio  Gila,  and  at  Chihua- 
hua, have  been  mentioned  by  every  traveller  who  has 
ever  jiassed  that  way,  from  the  Spanish  missionaries  of 
the  17th  century  to  the  officers  of  the  most  recent 
expedition  sent  by  the  United  States  ;  and  the  nume- 
rous ri'iiorts  that  have  been  collected,  offer  abundant 
material  for  study  to  the  inquirer  into  Mexican  history. 


It  must  strike  every  one  that  the  more  southerly  ruins 
manifest  greater  culture  and  experience  in  the  builders, 
and  also  indicate  that  the  towns  and  settlements  so 
.situated  were  more  thickly  pcojjled,  and  inhabited  fm- 
a  longer  time,  than  those  lying  further  north,  which 
also  are  in  a  state  of  far  more  complete  decay.  Among 
the  former  are  some  remains  of  buildings  that  might 
be  restored  with  no  great  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble.  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  his  Personal  Narrative, 
has  given  us  an  excellent  description  of  the  Casus 
Grandes.  and  alluded  also  to  those  of  other  travellers 
— old  and  new.  He  first  mentions  the  Casas  Gi-andes 
on  the  Rio  Salinas,  whose  broad  valley  shows  evident 
traces  of  former  cultivation,  though  now  thickly  over- 
grown with  mezquit  bushes. 
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Old  cnnak,  often  of  consideral  ile  length,  foi"  the  irriga- 
tion oi"  the  neighbouring  lands,  as  well  as  ditches  for  the 
same  ])uqic)se,ai'e  clearly  recognisalile,  although  mostly 
choked  up  and  overgrown.  The  ruins  themselves,  •which 
at  a  distance  looked  like  rugged  hills,  lie  on  a  kind  of 
elevated  plain  or  plateau,  and  consist  of  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  adobe  building,  that  must  have  been  two 
hundred  feet  long,  and  eighty  broad,  with  its  four 
sides  fronting  towards  the  four  cardinal  points,  Por- 
tion.s  of  the  walls  arc  still  standing  in  many  places, 
namely,  at  the  highest  point  on  the  south  side,  where 
there  nnist  have  been  four  stories,  rising  one  above 
another ;  and  again  at  the  north  end  of  the  west  side. 
These  fragments  of  walls,  however,  scarcely  rise  above 
the  wildly  luxuriant  shrubs  that  grow  about  them. 
One  round  heap,  ovortoj)ping  all  the  rest,  ai>pcars  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  tower,  and  the  masses  of  adobes 
ai-c  still  so  hard,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  break 
them.  On  the  western  side  are  visible  the  remains  of 
a  long  wall,  that  must  have  stretched  out  far  beyond 
the  building,  and  i>rol)ably  sened  as  an  inelosurc. 
Towards  the  north-east,  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  from  the  principal  building,  are  the 
remains  of  a  circular  inclosed  space,  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  make  out  the  purpose.  It  is  nmch  too  small 
foi-  a  courtyard,  and  again  much  too  large  for  a  well, 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  canal  also  makes  this  supposition 
unlikely.  From  the  highest  point  of  these  ruins,  which 
may  be  about  twenty-five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
plateau,  other  similar  heaps  of  iiiins  are  visible  in  all 
directions,  and  especially  at  a  (Ustauce  of  a  mile  tow.irds 
the  east,  where  a  whole  range  of  them  may  be  seen 
extemling  fi-om  north  to  south.  The  entire  plain  is 
covered  with  painted  fragments  of  pottery,  some  of 
■which  are  in  such  good  preservation,  that  you  might 
dravv-  the  whole  outline  of  the  vessel  of  which  tliey 
have  formed  a  part.  There  are,  also,  many  green 
stones  found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  they 
have  been  washed  free  of  earth  by  the  i-ains,  and  they 
ai'o  always  eagerly  sought  for  by  any  natives  who  may 
happen  to  be  present.  These  stones  also  have  been 
mentiiined  by  all  travellei's  fi'om  the  Missionary  Coro- 
nado,  who  crossed  the  Gila  in  1540,  to  the  latest 
visitor. 

Bartlett's  description  of  the  Casas  Grandes  is  so 
accurate,  that  a  comparison  may  e;»sily  be  made  Ijy 
means  of  it  with  the  ruins  fin  the  Colorado  (,'liiquito, 
but  imfortunately  the  latter  arc  so  much  decayed  that 
there  is  little  more  left  than  foundation  walls.  Even 
in  these  the  i-esemblance  is  perceptible,  but  theho 
buildings  must  have  been  of  smaller  extent  than  those 
on  the  Gila  and  in  Chihuahua ;  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  masoniy  also,  and  of  the  rooms,  must  have  been 
less  considerable.  Apart  from  the  consideration  that 
for  tlii.s  very  reason  the  building.^  on  the  Colorado 
Chiquito  would  ha\'e  been  more  quickly  destroyed, 
CA-erything  apptsai's  to  indicate  that  if  the  northern 
and  southern  ruins  originated,  iis  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  with  the  same  people,  the  northern  must  be 
older  tlian  the  southern  ;  ))ut  that  greater  exix'riencc, 
and  the  wish  to  erect  more  duraljle  abodes,  occa- 
sioned the  constraction  on  the  Gila,  the  Salinas,  and 
Chihuahua,  of  larger,  more  commodious,  and  more 
Bolid  edifices.^ 


birut.  J.  W.  AUiort,  in  his  I'cport  concurning  Kcw  lloxicn 
Ic  in  tlu'  years  ISIO,  IHIT,  p.  4U,  says,  "  AVe  kvto  suriiriseil 
tho  great  resoniljliinuc  betwoon  tbo  C'lisa  iGrandes  iiiul  tlie 
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Departuke  pbom  the  Colobado  Chiqitito— Voicasic  Coses 
— First  Paii.  of  Skow— Th«  Woods  of  the  Sa>-  Fbax- 

CrSC0_  MoiTJfTAINS — STrBTEBBA>-EAlf  ABODE  OF  THE  NATIVES 

— Chbistmas  in  THE  MocifTAiss— The  Foub  Chiep  Sum- 
mits op  thb  Sax  FiuNCiaco  Mountaixs — Sqcieebis— 
LEBorx  Spbiso. 

Winter  was  approaching,  a  hard  frost  had  dra\\-n 
an  icy  covering  over  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  Chi- 
quito, and  thrown  its  white  mantle  on  all  prominent 
objects.  New  cases  of  small-pox  had  occurred,  not- 
withstanding tho  favouKible  change  in  the  weather, 
but  of  nine  casi's  that  occui'red  in  the  camp  all  re- 
covered, though  the  most  sever-  illness  prevailed  in 
the  high  mountains,  where  there  was  little  protection 
from  the  cold  and  snow,  and  an  interrnirtion  (jf  the 
journey  was  not  to  lie  thought  of. 

The  waggons  rolled  along  easily  over  the  frozen 
ground,  the  hoar-frost  sparkled  and  glittered  in  the 
sunbeams,  and,  as  the  sim  rose  higher,  gi-adualiy  dis- 
appeared ;  further  and  further  westward  we  journeyed, 
mile  after  mile  was  passed,  and  at  last  the  snowy 
mountains  of  San  Francisco  could  be  distinctly  seen 
with  all  the  details  of  their  scenery :  and  numerous 
volcanic  hills,  ravines,  and  lofty  woods,  were  clearly 
distinguishable.  We  now  found  oi^yselves  passing  over 
rough  stony  ground,  that  formed  the  inclosure  of  a 
valley,  then  through  the  valley  itself;  sometimes  we 
saw  the  glassy  river  gleaming  close  to  us,  sometimes 
only  the  trees  on  its  banks,  and  that  at  a  considerable 
distance,  according  to  the  windings  of  the  streams,  and 
as  it  approached  or  retiretl  from  our  course,  which  wo 
endeavoured  to  make  as  straight  as  possible.  Large 
red-tailed  buzzards  (Buteo  borealU,  Sws.)  sat  thought- 
fully on  the  projecting  branches  of  cotton-wood  tree."!, 
and  small  partridges  hopped  about  among  the  thick 
shrubs,  and  nothing  hindered  our  progress,  mitil  wc 
foimd  ourselves  so  hemmed  in  among  volcanic  rocks 
that  we  were  comjtelled  to  take  the  only  way  open  to 
us,  namely,  the  way  back. 

Oil  the  22ud  of  December  they  bade  farewell  for 
ever  to  the  Colorado  Cliiquito.  They  were  now  116i' 
miles  from  Fort  Smith,  and  348  from  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte,  and  they  found  themselves  at  a  height  oi 
4775  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  time 
they  quitted  tJie  river,  thej'  began  to  ascend.  A 
more  dreary  country,  says  Mollhausen,  than  we  tni- 
velled  tlu'ough  on  this  day  can  hardly  b(!  imagine*! 
The  way  went  up  hill  and  do^vn  hill,  over  inigged 
volcanic  ground,  the  shoes  of  our  mules  and  thy  iron 
hoops  round  the  wheels  of  our  waggons  leaving  lead- 
coloured  marks  on  the  shai-p  lavar-Uke  rocks ;  and  the 
journey  was  so  nmch  the  more  toilsome  as  we  had  tci 
contend  against  an  ascent  t)f  forty-seven  feet  to  the 
mile,  and  an  icy  north  wind  which  was  driving  the 
volcanic  dust  in  oin-  eyes.     We  had  pI•o^■ided  ourselves 


Ijiiildiiigs  of  AcDiuu  and  Pueblo  do  Taos.  We  need  no  fnrther 
proof  of  the  eouniion  origin  of  the  New  Mexicans  (Pueblo-Indians) 
and  the  Aztecs ;  and  Clavigcro  also  Riys,  on  tlie  subject  of  the 
nations  of  Analiuac  having  come  from  tho  north, '  licsides  the 
testimony  of  Tuniweraadn  and  Uczancourt,  we  have  other  prooin ; 
on  a  journey  that  tho  Spaniards,  in  1606,  made  from  New  llexieo 
to  the  Tijou  Kivcr,  six  liundrod  miles  towanls  the  north-west, 
they  found  there  great  buildings,  and  met  with  Indians  who  could 
speak  tho  Mexican  language,' 

"  The  most  important  observations  on  the  subject  of  the  Casus 
Grandes,  however,  have  been  made >  by  Professor  Buschnianr,  in 
his  copious,  elaborate,  and  excellent  work  On  the  Aztec  Local 
Sames,  pp.  59-67, 1853.  already  citeil." 
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with  water  (ov  onr  own  use,  as  the  first  spring  wo 
expected  tu  meet  with  lay  at  two  days'  journey  from 
tho  C'rtloradu  Cliifiuito,  but  our  cattle  wore  obliged  to  do 
without  it,  which  was  so  much  tho  harder  on  them 
tliat  they  could  tind  only  a  very  .scanty  supply  nf  food, 
so  thinly  scattered  about  the  stony  gi'ound  that  it  was 
hariUy  wortli  tlieir  search.  Then!  was  littlo  choice 
with  respect  to  a  camjiing-plact',  sci,  after  jogging  un 
till  toward.s  ovoning,  wo  i>itched  our  tents  at  the  foot 
of  a  heap  of  lava,  where  a  few  shrubs  offered  a  .-supidy 
of  fuel;  tho  sky  clouded  over,  a  bitter  wind  canu,' 
howling  between  the  naked  hills,  and  everything  in- 
dicated tho  ai>proach  of  .snow  and  bad  weather. 

After  a  few  miles  tlie  next  day  they  came  to  a  ijroup 
of  small  extinct  volcanoes,  the  only  ornament  of  which 
T>as  the  cold  black  streams  of  lava,  which  could  bo 
clearly  discerned  on  tho  gray  siu'face  of  the  liill ;  an<l 
towards  the  north-west  rose  more  and  more  hills,  one 
seeming  to  liide  behind  anotlier.  The  ascent  was  now 
fifty  feet  to  tho  mile,  and  the  snow  was  falling  so  thick 
that  we  could  no  longer  see  round  us,  and  had  to  bo  very 
careful  not  to  nuss  the  track,  for  a  very  few  minutes 
served  to  cover  it  completely  with  snow.  Wo  met 
herds  of  forked  antelopes,  who  appeareil  to  bo  hasten- 
ing away  from  the  snowy  regions  towards  tho  plain.s, 
and  with  eveiy  mile  some  cliango  took  jilace  in  tlio 
scenery.  Singlo  cedars  began  to  emerge  from  the  whito 
covering,  and,  liecoming  thicker  and  thicker,  at  last 
formed  wootla,  which  increased  in  hoiglit  as  we  advanced 
'uto  them.  We  had  to  make  many  a  round  to  avoid 
impenetrable  thickets  and  deep  ravines,  that  woidd 
have  been  impa.ssable  for  our  waggons.  Our  guides, 
amongst  whom  might  now  be  reckoned  those  who  had 
made  the  journey  but  a  few  days  before,  were  scarcely 
able  to  make  o»it  the  way  wo  were  going,  through  the 
falling  snowj  but,  fortunately,  the  wind  that  raged 
above  in  the  mountains  did  not  reach  us,  sheltered  as 
we  were  by  both  mountain  and  forest. 

Although  we  suffered  a  good  deal  from  cold  in  tho 
feet,  we  could  not  but  rejoice  in  the  tini'  spectacle  of 
nature  that  surrounded  us,  and  I  believe  that  to  all 
who  shared  in  the  expedition  this  first  days  march  in 
the  depth  of  winter — this  sudden  transition  from  the 
dreary  volcanic  waste  to  vast  forests  and  sky-piercing 
mountains — will  not  readily  bo  forgotten. 

Most  picturesque  was  tlio  effect  of  the  wild  ravine.s 
:ind  beds  of  torrents,  with  tl\eir  liuge  blocks  of  stone 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  black  caves  and  chasms 
beneath,  in  which  many  firs  and  cechii-s  had  struck  root. 
The  slender  trees  huiig  perfectly  still  from  the  declivi- 
ties, and  allowed  the  snow  to  rest  on  the  dark  green 
noodles  that  thickly  clothed  their  boughs,  only  bowing 
their  heads  gently  when  a  gust  of  %vind  rushed  down 
tho  mountain  to  die  away  among  their  trunks.  A 
solemn  stillness  reigned  through  all  miture,  for  the 
deep  snow  hushed  the  sound  of  tho  v>-aggon-whecls  and 
nude.s'  hoofs,  and  tho  wolves,  lurking  hero  and  there  in 
the  woods,  indulged  us  only  now  and  then  with  a 
broken  howl. 

There  wanted  now  only  one  day  to  Christmas,  and 
still  the  eye  could  fea-<t  on  riclily-clothed  trees ;  in 
every  one's  baggage  were  to  be  found  some  well-pre- 
served bottles  of  that  which  make.s  glad  the  liijart  of 
travelling  man ;  and  tlie  marvellous  combination  of 
wood  and  mountain  and  valley  must  have  tended  to 
rcnund  every  one  of  their  great  Creator,  and  awal^en 
feelings  of  devout  gratitude.  This  feeling  is  closely 
allied  to  those  of  love  to  one's  neighbour,  ami  compas- 


shm  for  the  bvute  creation;  and  there  was  no  one, 
says  MiJllhausen,  I  imagine,  in  our  whole  expedition 
who  did  not  at  this  time  sincerely  grieve  for  tho  hard- 
ship suffered  by  i  «ur  jMjor  beast?,  win  >  for  their  Christmat 
cheer  had  to  scrajie  away  .snow  ,a  foot  deep  to  get  at 
tho  scanty  gra.ss  and  moss  beneath. 

A  little  Ijeyond  they  cinne  to  the  edge  of  a  rocky 
ravini^,  where  wildly  rushing  waters  hadwoin  a  deep 
hollow  in  the  rock,  and,  a.s  in  this  chasm  they  were 
protected  on  all  siiles,  they  halted  to  pa.sstho  Christmas. 

The  northern  bank  of  the  above-mentinued  mvino 
consisted  of  a  stee]>  wall  of  lava,  which  in  cooling  had 
formed  nearly  liorizontal  rents  that  ran  far  in  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  chasms  liad  offered 
the  Indians  facilities  for  constructing  tolerable  dwell- 
ings with  very  little  labour,  not  certainly  a  very  eligible 
i*esidence,  but  one  that  to  a  wild  Ton  to  or  Yampay,  wh< « 
is  accustomed  to  make  his  house  out  of  tho  Itark  of  a 
tree,  probably  had  its  recommendations.  Tlie  sharp 
points  of  the  lava  on  the  floor  had  been  covered  by  a 
bed  of  hard  stamped  clay,  on  which  tliey  could  stretch 
their  imclothed  forms  in  great  comfort,  and  then  clay 
partitions  had  been  built  up  to  form  chambi'rs,  some- 
times entirely  sejiarato,  sometimes  communicating  with 
each  other  by  small  opeiungs ;  but  these,  as  well  as 
those  which  led  into  tho  open  air,  were  only  just  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  creep  through.  It  did  not  appear 
that  these  chasms  had  be(  n  recently  inhabited,  at  least 
we  found  not  the  smallest  article  tha^  jould  indicat<f 
such  an  occupation,  but  it  is  true  that  the  persons  likely 
to  inhabit  them  have  so  very  small  a  stock  ui'  worldly 
possessions,  and  those  few  so  indispensable  to  thorn, 
that  they  are  very  little  likely  to  leave  anything  behind 
them.  Most  probably  they  arc  only  inhabited  in  the 
summer,  and  as  the  winter  is  very  severe  in  these  ele- 
vated regions,  the  natives  withdraw  at  that  season, 
and  seek  a  n.'fuge  in  the  somewhat  milder  climate  of 
the  plains.  The  entrances  to  the.se  dwellings  were  in 
such  awkward  places  on  the  rocky  wall,  that  now, 
when  the  path  was  rendered  still  more  slippery  by  the 
snow,  we  had  to  take  the  greatest  care,  in  scrambling 
out  again,  not  to  glide  down  into  tho  abyss  below. 

Christmas-eve  was  duly  cclebi-ated,  but  of  Christmas 
day,  jMolllnuisen  .says  it  was  passed  in  perfect  (piiet,  in 
thinking  over  past  times  and  our  distant  homes, 
wht.'re  the  church  bolls  were  now  summoning  all  to  the 
religious  celebration  of  the  season.  Wo  heard  no  plea- 
s.ant  solemn  \)Ah,  but  ho  must  have  been,  indeed,  a 
dull  clod  in  whom  the  scenery  around  awakened  no 
feeling  of  devotion.  While  deep  in  the  woods  the 
woodpecker  hanunered  away  at  the  decaying  trunks, 
and  the  small  birds  seemed  to  warblo  their  tiianks  for 
the  lovely  sunny  day,  and  the  shelter  afforded  them  by 
till!  thick  cedar  boughs  from  frost  and  snow,  we  looked 
up  at  tho  .sublime  summits  of  tho  San  Francisco 
Mountains,  and  needed  no  temple  made  with  hands 
wherein  to  wor.ship  our  Creator. 

On  tho  2Gth  of  December  we  broke  up  our  oucam])- 
ment  at  an  early  hour,  and  set  out  again,  din  cting  our 
course  towards  the  .-southern  point  of  tho  San  Francisco 
^Mountain.  {See  \>.  20t).)  As  soon  as  wo  had  the 
wooded  hills  behind  \is,  and  were  following  an  oj)ening 
towards  tho  west,  we  saw  the  mountain  displtiyed  in  all 
its  beauty.  We  were  about  ten  miles  from  the  base  of 
tlu!  princi|ial  one,  and  could  clearly  distinguish  its 
foi-mation.  Four  great  peaks,  covered  witli  dazzling 
snow,  rose  high  above  tho  rest,  and  though  numerous 
summits  thronged  around  and  seemed  connccled  with 
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them — pcrliaps  had  gi'own  out  of  tlieiu — tliat  only 
teiidcil  to  c(>in]'lctt^  tlu'ir  unmistakably  \oleanii,- 
cLaniiter,  which  would  have  struck  us  even  if  wc  had 
IK  it  bicn  for  (lay.-i  jiast  travelling  on  volcanic  soil,  and 
obvi(iu>ly  not  fur  from  the  gi'cat  centre  of  action.  The 
dccj'ly  hollowcd-out  betls  of  the  ancient  lava  streams 
now  formed  wooded  ravines,  that  cleft  tlie  mountain 
from  summit  to  base,  and  incivased  in  width  as 
uumfrous  small  streams  issuing  from  the  sides  {xmred 
into  them.  The  dense  pine  and  cedar  woods  reached 
alicut  half  way  up  the  mountain,  and  thence  became 
lighter  and  lighter,  leaving  about  oi;e  third  of  it  lyiuit 
in  .spotless  jiurity  of  white,  on  which  the  inequalities  of 
ground  were  marked  only  by  very  light  .shadows. 

When  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  turned  to 
pass  round  it  to  the  south  the  way  leading  between 
lofty  pine  woods  and  small  treeles.s  plains.  We  .saw 
herds  of  antelopes  and  Vdack-tailod  deer,  but  they  were 
so  wild  and  shy  that  we  could  seldom  get  a  shot  at 
one.  Of  the  magnificent  squirrels,  native  to  these 
woods,  we  got  several ;  but,  unfortunately,  these  pretty 
creatures  took  refuge  at  our  approach  on  the  to})S  of  the 
highest  trees,  so  that  we  c(juld  only  reach  them  with  our 
rifles,  and  on  this  account  we  had  to  kill  .several  before 
we  got  one  whose  skin  was  not  torn  by  the  bullets,  but 
fit  to  be  stuffed.  Those  that  were  shot  were,  however, 
not  lost,  for  they  made  a  very  well-tasting  dish  for  oui' 
sonii-what  frugally-supplied  table.  The  length  of  this 
squirrel  [Sciunts  dorsalia)  is  two  feet  from  the  tip 
of  the  nose  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  which  alone 
measures  eleven  inches.  The  ears  are  broad  and 
almost  round,  furred  inside  and  out,  and  with  long 
tufts  of  hair  at  the  tips.  The  colour,  dark  gray,  with 
th;  exce]ition  of  a  stripe  of  fine  red  brown  along  tlie 
back  and  behind  the  ears.  The  belly  is  white,  and  the 
white  jiart  is  marked  off  fi-om  the  gray  l)y  a  black  line 
along  the  side.  The  tail  is  gray  at  the  top  with  long 
v.hite  loose  hair,  but  quite  white  underneath. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  they  readied  a  level 
ravine  which  soon  led  them  into  a  spacious  valley, 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  woods,  but  on  the  north  by 
the  real  San  Francisco  IVEountains,  two  of  which  rose 
like  enormous  colos.si  before  u.'^,  whilst  the  snowy  peaks 
of  the  two  others  only  peei)ed  o^■er  from  the  vest.  We 
passed,  diagonally,  across  the  valley  towards  an  angle 
formed  by  the  hills  and  the  spur  of  the  gi  cat  mountain, 
and  halted  near  Leroux  Spring. 

AVo  had  now  reached  our  highest  point  .-.ince  cross- 
ing the  Sierra  Madre,  and  found  ourselves  at  7,472  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  278  feet  lower  than  on 
the  Sierra  Madrc.  Reckoned  from  the  base,  the  prin- 
cipal mountain  rose  4673  feet,  which  gives,  as  the  total 
height  of  the  peak,  12,145  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  and 
we  therefore  still  wanted  nearly  200  feet  to  the  line  of 
lierjietual  snow,  which  in  this  latitude  is  at  14,000 
feet.  The  number  of  miles  we  had  travelled  from  Fort 
Smith  to  this  point  was  1231.),  and  from  Albuquerque 
40.3.     (.See  Map,  p.  193.) 

On  the  former  occasion  when  Leroux  had  passed 
througli  these  regions,  he  had  had  no  waggons  to  think 
of,  but  titivelling  only  with  mules,  and  trusting  to  their 
sureue.ss  of  foot,  he  had  always  taken  the  straightest 
way.  But  the  case  was  otherwise  now,  since  it  was  our 
business  to  get  the  waggons  on  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Colorado  of  the  west,  for  to  carry  them  across  that 
broad  rapid  river,  with  the  few  means  at  our  disposal, 
we  did  not  hope. 

As  none  of  our  reconnoitrir.g  parties  had  proceeded 


beyond  Leroux  Siiring,  it  was  considered  advisabio  to 
stop  the  expedition  at  this  .spot,  in  order  to  stud 
forward  another  division  wliich  .should  examine,  as 
thoroughly  as  ]possible,  the  ground  to  bo  traversed,  and 
send  back  messengers  to  inilicate  the  best  route  for  the 
wau'iious. 


XV. 

LiiT,  WiLLi.v:\ri'  MorsTAixs— (in.vr  BrAiis— The  Xatives 

OF  THESE  llEOIONS— rAUTiaDOE  Clil-EK — TUKKET  fil'UlX(,— 

Warmth    ov   '>no\v—\'xii   or  Tiir  Azti:c   MorNTAi.\s— 

Y.\M1"AY    AXD    C'aXOX    CKEEKS — iMrKiCTICABILlIV   OF   lUE 
GUOUXD— I'liESEXCE   OF   XaIIVES   IN  THE   RAVINE. 

The  days  passed  at  the  foot  of  the  San  Franei>cii 
^lountains  were  very  cold  and  had  they  not  l)eeu  so 
much  protected  by  them,  they  would  have  sutiered 
considerably.  They  were  sehlom  aljle  to  see  far  around 
them,  and  the  snowy  masses  that  rose  up  on  every  .side, 
left  them  very  much  in  doubt  concerning  all  that  ex- 
ceeded the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  Due  west, 
however,  there  arose  a  blue  jieak  al>ove  the  rugged 
land.scape,  whicli  th(y  determined  nir.st  be  J  till 
Williams'  ]Mouutain,  and  it  subse(|iiciitly  appeared  that 
they  were  not  deceived.  The  mountain,  or  rather  group 
so  called,  were  e.xti net  volcanoes  covered  with  ]iines  anil 
cedars.  On  the  tir.st  of  January,  1854,  Lieutenant 
Whippels'  i)arty  in  ad^•ance  bivouacked  at  '  New  Year's 
S[)ring"  .at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  rest  o'i  the 
ExpeiUtion  came  up  the  day  following. 

The  numero\is  footprints  of  the  gray  bear,  which 
travei-sed  the  forest  iu  all  directions,  Mollhausen  says, 
tempted  us  to  follow  them.  AVe  examined  the  fi 'rest 
that  lay  to  the  south  of  us,  as  well  as  that  at  the  foot 
of  lloiint  Sitgreaves  and  the  neighbouring  hills,  ami 
we  found  dens  in  such  numbers  that  if  they  had  Ijcen 
tenanted  we  should  have  had  a  bear  to  every  acre  of 
l.'Uid.  The  dee'livities  and  ra\ iiies  of  Mount  Sitgn;ives 
are,  it  seems,  a  particularly  favourite  residence  \\itii 
them,  and  even  Leroux.  old  tra]iper  and  hunter  r,-  he 
was,  did  not  remember  to  have  over  met  with  signs  ef 
such  nunibeis  living  together  on  so  small  a  space;  l^ut, 
nnfortunateh',  the  whole  company  had  emigrated  I'Ut 
a  few  days  before  our  arrivid.  Probably  thi'  frecziug 
of  the  water  had  occasioned  this  move,  for  we  fnuiul 
on  the  ice  marks  of  their  having  tried  to  break  it. 
They  seemed  to  have  made  their  journey  to  the  soutl 
iu  troops  of  eight  or  more,  and  their  path  was  plainly 
recognisable  on  the  glittering  snow.  They  walk  one 
behind  another,  each  stepping  iu  the  footprints  of  his 
front  rank  man,  and  in  this  way  broad  trampled  im- 
pressions liad  been  made,  in  which  the  snow,  melted  by 
the  heat  of  the  fleshy  foot  soles,  had  afterwards  frozen 
again  to  smooth  ice.  They  had  ])robably  left  witii 
reluctance  a  region  that  had  all'ordod  them  in  suptr- 
fluity  their  favourite  food,  the  sweet  nuts  of  the  cedar; 
but  the  want  of  water  had  driven  them  all  awa}',  and 
our  bear  hunt  consisted  in  nothing  more  than  runniMi; 
about  looking  for  the  prints  of  their  huge  paws,  and 
then,  from  their  Itreadth,  estimating  the  size  of  the 
individuals  who  had  made  them.  Every  day,  as  long 
as  we  remained  at  thi<  spot,  we  searched  the  wood?, 
climbed  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  scrambled  dowu 
into  the  ravines,  but  no  creature  but  the  gray  squirrel 
enlivened  the  solitude,  and  it  lied  at  our  ai)proach  to 
the  top  of  the  highest  trees. 

There  can  bo  scircelj'  any  human  beings  in  ex- 
istence who  stand  on  a  lower  gi'ade  than  the  Indians 
between  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  and  the  great 
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C'ciloi-iiiio  (if  the  west.  Tlipy  are  genoially  reckoned  as  j 
lieliin;,'iug  ti>  tlie  race  nf  the  Apaches,  ur,  at  all  I'vents, 
as  akin  to  thciu  ;  tliev  are  equally  shy  ami  iiiistnisttui,  I 
ami  have  the  same  thievish  iirojiensities,  and  all  attempts  | 
to  establish  anything  like  a  IVieudly  relation  with  them  : 
liave  hitherto  failed.  The  very  si^ht  of  a  white  man  | 
seems  tostriketlu'Ui  witli  terror,  Imtthey  willgijcreepiiii,'  i 
utti'r  him  whenever  they  can  ti>  wateh  for  an  oppor-  I 
tuiiity  to  shdiit  a  few  arrows  at  him  and  hi.s  steed  from  | 
a  safe  hiding-] )lace.  Were  they  in  possession  of  any- j 
tlung  that  might  bt!  turned  to  advantage  by  the  whites,  j 
lietter-considered  attempts  would  have  been  probably 
made  for  the  civilisation  of  these  savage,'!,  but  they  are  ! 
utterly  destitute,  and  distinguished  from  the  beitsts  of  j 


the  t'ore-t  only  by  tlio  faculty  of  speech.  Their  forms 
are  dwarfed  and  ugly,  and  can  hardly  be  otherwise 
considering  the  kind  ot'  f  lod  they  subsist  upon,  chiefly 
the  berries  of  the  cedar,  the  edible  nuts  of  a  kind  of 
pine  {J'imcs  e'hdis),  grass  seeds,  and  tlie  roots  of  the 
3Iexiean  agave. 

They  have  a  gi-eat  desire  for  flesh  moat,  indeed;  but, 
as  tliey  are  very  bad  s]iortsnK'n,  uotwithstandini;  the 
supertluity  of  game  in  their  forests,  they  very  seldom 
get  any,  unless  t^hey  can  succeed  in  stealing  a  beast 
from  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  or  when  a  party  of 
tr.ivellers  are  passing,  wounding  some  straggling  animal 
with  their  arrows,  so  that  it  has  to  be  left  behind. 
Captfiin  Sitgreaves  suffered  several  losses  from  a  tribe 


:s  in  ex- 
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of  these  natives  known  under  the  name  of  Cosninos  or 
Cuc/uitchnus,  who  used  to  slink  about  his  Lenl,  and  at 
last  send  a  whole  flig  lit  of  arrows  among  them.  On 
one  occasion,  wheu  three  of  liis  mules  were  killed,  he 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  fire  on  the  savages,  but  they 
were  already  almost  beyond  range,  though  a  track  of 
blood  showed  that  at  least  one  of  them  had  got  a  lesson. 
We  were  now  passing  through  the  territory  where 
Captain  Sitgreaves  had  been  so  continually  tormented 
liy  them,  but  we  never  so  much  as  caught  sight  of  one, 
or  even  came  upon  any  fresh  traces  of  tlu^m ;  the  cause 
of  the  dirterence  being  doubtless  that  his  journey  was 
Made  three  months  earlier  than  ours,  at  the  season  wlien 
the  natives  were  getting  their  harvest  of  nuts  in  tlie 


woods,    instead  of  being   driven   away  by  frost  and 
snow. 

The  expedition  was  delaved  eight  days  at  New  Year's 
Siiring  shoeing  the  muie;-  and  making  excursions  to 
discover  a  way  through  the  mountains.  On  the  ninth 
a  start  was  etleeted,  and  they  bivouacked  in  a  deep 
crevice  of  bhick  lava,  or  "  Lava  Creek  "  as  they  called 
the  place.  We  had  now,  saj-.s  MoUhauscn,  for  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  same  scenery,  the  same  rough 
ground,  the  same  deep  ravines,  lava  fields,  and  volcanic 
hills.  Hei'e  and  there  we  saw  solitary  specimens  of 
the  black-tailed  deer  and  the  antelope,  and  more  fre- 
quently wolves  and  cayotas  announced  their  presence 
by  howling  and  chattering  as  they  prowled  around  us  iu 
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the  scanty  crdar  wootls  ;  there  was  a  d-vaiy  cliaractiT 
ill  the  wJiolc  landsciipi'  that  gave  us  little  ho;ie  of  any 
better  jiasttiro  for  our  cattle,  but  we  ploilded  on,  jiaying 
what  attention  w(^  could  to  the  objects  that  fell  Avithin 
our  several  departments,  and  the  viameter  marked  with 
unvarying-  lidelity  tlie  number  of  miles  tnivei-sed. 

After  leaving  Lava  Creek,  the  next  place  that  deserves 
any  mention  is  Ce-Jar  Creek,  a  tolerably  broad  \alley, 
richly  gi-owu  on  either  side  with  cedar  woods,  wheTice 
the  small  river  or  brook,  which  seems  to  conti.in  water 
only  in  the  rainy  season,  has  received  its  aame.  Four 
miles  bef  re  Cedar  Crock  the  country  b.giues  to  decline 
so  mpidly,  that  there  is  a  diffei'tniee  of  700  feet  in  this 
tract,  namely,  183  feet  to  a  mile ;  the  fall  also  is  not 
cqu  lU-  disti'ibuted  over  the  whole  extent,  but  lududes 
some  \  ery  steep  descents,  down  which  it  v.as  very  diffi- 
cult to  bring  the  waggons  safely  to  Cedar  Creek. 

After  this  we  still  continued  to  descend  at  the  rate 
now  of  only  forty-one  feet  to  the  mile,  till  on  the  11th 
of  January  we  reached  the  dry  rocky  be<l  of  a  stream 
that  turns  in  many  windings  towards  the  south-west. 
At  first  we  took  it  for  the  Bill  Williams'  River,  wliich 
rises  in  the.  mountains  of  the  same  name,  and  flows 
towards  the  Great  Colorado  ;  but  we  became  convinced 
afterwards  that  we  were  mistaken,  and  called  it  Par- 
tridge Creek,  (from  the  numerous  pretty  creatures  of 
that  kind,  with  their  splendid  head  ornaments,  that 
adonied  its  steep  rocky  shores.  It  was  not  easy,  how- 
»'ver,  to  identify  a  river  of  which  we  knew  only  the 
mouth,  and  presumed  to  have  its  source  in  the  Bill 
Willia  ms'  Mountains.  All  else  that  we  knew  ci  moerning 
this  river  n-sted  on  the  nan-atives  and  the  testimony 
of  a  certain  trapp(T  denominated  Bill  Williams,  who, 
commg  down  the  Great  Colorado,  had  discovered  the 
mouth  of  a  river  near  aome  village  of  the  Mohave 
Indians,  and  had  followe<l  it  up  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  some  mountains,  wJi.'ch  were  also  called  after  him  by 
the  western  hunters,  until  at  last  his  name  found  its 
way  to  the  newest  maps.  At  present,  it  would  be  no 
oasv  task  to  determine  the  exact  geogi'apliical  position 
of  the  BUI  Williams'  Fork.     {SW  p.  233.) 

The  banks  of  I'artridge  Creek  were  high  and  abinipt, 
but  the  adjacent  gi-ound  looked  so  unfavourable  for  oui' 
puq  loses,  that  when  we  found  a  tolerably  suitable  place 
forgetting  down  into  the  bed  of  the  stream,  wc  jiitched 
our  camp  there  at  a  spot  where  the  vv.iter  was  not  quite 
dried  up.  This  was  as  far  as  Lieutenant  Whijiple  had 
come,  so  that  it  Avas  now  necessary  to  stop  and  asc(!rtain 
the  possibility  of  continuing  oiu'  cimrse  along  the  bud 
<)t  the  stream,  or  of  hniving  it  conveniently  if  we  could 
not,  which  apjieared  a  more  uncertain  matter  than  the 
llrst,  from  the  towering;'  heii-'ht  t"  which  ilie  banks  now 
rose. 

The  pretty  little  partridge  that  .abounded  so  here 
waT  the  Callipcpla  Cal /arnica  of  Gould,  Cul/ijupla 
squamata,  if  the  feitliers  of  the  erest  are  long  and 
pointed.  Ii  Is  about  thi'  size  nf  a  eommon  tame  pigeoi'., 
is  distinguished  by  its  beautiful  gray  and  brown  plu- 
mage, and  especially  by  six  or  ci;j;lil  feathers,  two  inches 
long,  upon  its  head,  which  are  broad  at  the  top  and 
narrow  behiw,  so  that  when  pris.s(Ml  together  they 
aasurae  a  club-like  form.  When  the  bird  is  fi  ighteiied 
or  on  its  flight,  it  <'arrios  this  erest  forward  towards 
tile  beak,  but  at  other  times  falling  over  the  Ijaek  of 
the  head.  These  pretty  eri'atures  are  as  agreeable  to 
the  tas(e  as  to  the  sight,  and  we  faind  theiu  in  such 
masses  in  I'artridge  Creek,  tiiat  very  few  shots  served 
to  herve  us  all  with  nu  abundant  dLh, 


We  also  saw  the  large  gray  wolf  {Canis  lupus,  L.— 
Var  griseus)  lUch.iVilon)  eidsshig  along  the  edge  of  the 
ravine,  but  he  w  \ery  shy,  "I'd  knew  exactly  how  to 
keep  out  of  the  reach  of  our  rifles. 

The  sun  shone  1>rightly  /Vev  the  hard  frozen  ground 
and  the  fro.-,ted  vegetation,  as  we  iiursued  our  way 
along  the  foot  of  the  r.';jutain.s,  up  and  down  the  hill.^ 
connected  with  the  ■aouutaiu  chain;  and  wc  had  not 
gone  many  miles  before  our  attention  was  poweriuUy 
attracted  by  a  row  of  cotton-wood  trees;  and  oncoming 
nearer  we  discovered  the  dry  lied  of  a  stream  that  ap- 
peared to  ]iroceed  from  the  mountains.  Some  closely- 
g.'owing  willows  that  we  saw  in  a  ravine  led  us  to  infer 
the  neighbourhood  of  water;  ami  we  accordingly 
turned  the  step.-,  of  our  mules  in  that  direction. 

As  we  rode  through  the  long  withered  grass  that 
covered  an  ojiening  in  the  wood,  we  suddenly  came  in 
sight  of  a  numerous  lloek  of  wild  turkeys,  which,  startled 
at  our  approach,  were  running  at  a  great  rate  towards 
a  hiding-place.  The  shots  iired  among  them  were  emi- 
nently successful ;  but  when  several  of  them  fell,  the 
rest  spread  their  .vings  and  flew  away  as  fast  as  they 
could.  The  birds  killed  had  fallen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  water  that  gushed  out  of  the  groinid  over  an 
area  of  some  acrcis  in  extent,  and  turned  it  into  a  kind 
of  marsh,  with  occasional  pools;  only  at  one  place  did 
it  flow  bright  and  clear,  t(nvards  the  above-meutionetl 
bed,  and  was  there  lost  again  after  a  short  course.  The 
tiu'keys  we  had  shot  suggested  a  name  for  the  newly- 
discovered  spring,  which  was  forthwith  entered  in  every- 
body's journal  as  Turkey  .Sjiring.  At  the  place  where 
we  watered  our  cattle,  and  where  natives  rjipeared  tfi 
have  encamped  only  a  few  tl.ays  before  our  arrival,  we 
filled  our  leathern  flasks ;  and  then,  after  a  short  rest, 
continued  our  journiy.  By  our  visit  to  Turkey  Sjiring 
we  had  got  deeper  into  tlie  mountains,  which  much  in- 
creased the  difllculty  of  our  progress.  The  heights  that 
we  had  to  cross  were  more  aorupt,  the  ra^-ines  deeper, 
and  as  the  chain  of  mountains  ran  in  an  eas-tevly  direc- 
tion, and  we  had  not  changed  our  course,  we  were  soon 
surrounded  by  them,  though  those  lying  towards  the 
east  might  certainly  rathei'  be  called  hills. 

Wa^  were  now  no  longer  on  volcanic  ground,  but 
inet.iniorpliic  rocks,  and  stupendous  masses  of  gi-auite 
lay  piled  up  around  us,  seeming  to  look  down  proudly 
like  castles  on  the  dark  1oa\-  forest  beneath  them,  and 
blocks  of  white  quartz  with  yelloAV  veins  reminded  us 
of  the  gold-bearing  quartz  of  Cal  \^rnia. 

The  whole  scene  appeared  beautiful  to  us  after  our 
long  journeying  over  the  dreary,  desolate,  volcanic 
region,  and  oui'  eyes  rested  with  great  jileasure  en  the 
lofty  peaks,  the  daik-gi'ceu  pines  and  cedars,  on  the 
fantastic  foni.s  ot'  the  masses  of  granite,  and  on  tni 
long  range  of  hills,  vanishing  at  last  in  the  lihie 
distance, 

lieiiee  tiny  came  to  another  row  of  leafless  cotton- 
wood  trees,  liut  this  time  not  on  the  banks  of  a  drj- 
river  bed,  but,  to  their  great  satisi'aetion,  by  a  swiftly 
running  sti'cam,  and  whieh  they  followed  upward-  t<i  ii 
geiitly-aseeudhig,  almost  treeless  hill,  where  they  found 
aucient  ruins,  from  wliich  they  named  not  only  the 
striam  but  the  whole  range — I'ueblo  Creek. 

Who  eould  have  imagined,  says  Miillhausen,  that 
even  in  such  a  remote,  secluded  spot  as  tlii-<,  traces  of 
the  A/tees  wouM  be  founcl  i  But  it  wa>  so,  fm  we 
had  helori'  ns  the  ibnndatioii  stones  of  small  buildings, 
that  still  la\  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been  plaeril 
by  theii  bu'lKlers.     Tlie  walls,  indeed,  had  entirely  dis- 
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ii]ipear('il  and  left  not  a  trace  behind,  from  wIul-Ii  we 
concluded  that  they  had  been  built  of  Adobes,  which 
in  the  coui'se  of  time  would  be  dissolved  and  \v;isiied 
away.  The  foundation  stones  lay  in  circles  :iud  ovals 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  diameter,  as  if  tlie  walls 
that  had  stood  on  them  had  formed  towers ;  and  tliere 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  place  or  the  origin  of  the 
niiisoniy,  as  we  found  about  the  usual  jiainted  frag- 
ments of  jKjttery — though  in  no  givat  quantity,  as  if 
only  a  small  part  of  the  town-building  nation  had  in- 
habited this  fruitful  district;  but  the  place  was  admi- 
itibly  athipted  for  a  settlement,  for  the  Pueblo  Creek 
watered  a  charming  little  valley,  that,  by  its  situation 
and  its  fertility,  might  well  have  tempted  the  former 
inhabitants  of  these  ruins  to  plant  a  town  in  it. 

Beyond  Puebh)  Creek  they  had  before  tlioiii  wh;it 
our  traveller  designates  as  the  primevn!  wilderness, 
untouched,  unchanged  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
Creator. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  grand  primeval  forest  such 
as  maybe  seen  more  to  the  east,  nor  the  dreary  des  irts 
characteristic  of  this  mountain  chain ;  but  low  cedars, 
and  scattered  oaks  and  pines,  growing;  jrs  irregidarly  a.s 
if  tliey  had  been  flung  there  at  rar^tloi'i  among  fantas- 
tically formed  rocks,  antl  masses  of  rolled  stones,  that 
had  much  t)'  ■  appearance  of  mascHiry.  Tho  utter  death- 
like stillness  of  this  solitude,  wliero  every  word  spoken 
and  every  footfall  v.ere  distinctly  re-echoed,  had  some- 
tlii'ig  in  it  strangely  oppressive  Even  the  animals 
appeare'I  t<<  shun  the  place,  and  to  betake  themsehes 
iu  jireference  to  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Pueblo. 
The  only  creature  we  saw  was  a  skunk,  which  looked 
very  cross  at  us,  holding  up  its  shaggy  tail,  and 
threatening  u.s  with  tho  weapon  wherewith  nature  lins 
armed  it;  but  two  of  our  IMexicans,  disregarding  its 
menaces,  killed  it  from  a  distance  with  stones.  A  shot 
might  have  injured  the  bladder,  and  allowed  tho  over- 
poweruig  tluid  it  contains  to  escape,  by  which  the  skiu 
would  have  been  rendered  utterly  useless  for  my 
collection. 

It  is  not  generally  kno^vn  tliat  wet  garments  placed 
over  night  in  dry  snow,  that  is  when  tho  frost  is  severe, 
will  dry  ere  .;he  morning,  nor  is  it  generally  known 
tkit  a  bed  iu  tho  snow  is  a  veiy  warm  one,  and  a  ro- 
tation against  cold,  althcntrb  averyono  is  aware  that 
the  covering  the  earth  with  snow  in  winter  is  a  Imunti- 
ful  provision  of  Providmce  t"  shelter  and  protect 
vegetation.  Here,  however,  is  a  curious  instance 
related  by  IMiJilluuisen  whv'u  bivouacking  iu  the 
raotnitains ; — 

Towards  morning  I  was  awakened  by  a  fei'ling  of 
intolerable  heat ;  tho  blankets  lay  so  heavy  u[)on  me 
that  perspiration  was  bursting  from  every  pore;  and 
at  tlie  same  time  I  had  siu'h  a  sensation  of  ()|i|iressiuii 
at  till  chest  that  I  was  alariued,  and  thought  I  was 
certainly  going  to  be  ill.  I  threw  back  the  covering 
that  I  had  drawn  over  my  head  when  I  fell  ash'Cjs 
and  then  tho  matter  was  explained  by  tho  falling  of 
loose  snow  on  my  face,  and  though  it  wa.s  still  ilark  I 
perceived  tliat  I  was  completely  snowed  up.  The  wind 
WHS  whistling  around  us,  roaring  through  thi>  ravines 
and  breaking  down  and  tearing  uj)  decayed  trees,  and 
furiously  shaking  tho  strongest  trunks  and  closest 
thickets ;  and  tho  snow  wi.a  falling  heavily,  and  was 
drifted  by  the  wind  in  great  i|uantitieH  towards  oui- 
liitling-place.  Our  whole  company  was  som-  awnke, 
liut  no  one  ventui""d  to  get  up  ;  for  as  thi"  snow  hail 
nearly  stopped  up  tho  air-iiulc  that  eucli  hud  left  in 


his  wrappa'^'cs,  and  more  than  doubled  tlie  weiglit  of 
his  coverings,  every  one  was  as  much  over])oweri-d  by 
heat  as  myself,  and  it  was  thought  b'tter  to  avoid 
sudden  (Mmtact  with  th(!  cold  air. 

At  length,  .ifter  many  tcdiou.-,  searclics  after  a  way, 
the  expedition  undertook,  on  tho  2jrd  of  .January,  the 
iiarcli  n]i  what  they  designated  the  A/tec  oi-  I'ui^blo 
Pass,  and  at  first  Miillmusen  relates  all  went  siuoothly 
enough,  but  very  soon  all  hands  had  to  be  summoned 
to  clear  away  obstach^s  with  pickaxes,  axes,  and  spades. 
Very  slow  work  it  was,  and  when  within  about  half 
a  mi'e  of  the  watershed,  we  were  eompelleil  to  stop 
from  1  tter  exhaustion,  as  well  as  from  the  coining  on 
1.1  di'rkuess.  There  had  been  a  slight  thaw  during 
the  day,  but  it  froze  again  at  night,  and  so  airested 
the  melting  of  the  snow. 

On  the  24th  we  prepared  for  crossing  the  Iiighest 
point  that  Liy  before  us  before  reaching  the  Pacific  ; 
and  heavy  work  we  had  with  the  last  mountain,  but, 
as  every  one  was  in  full  vigour  after  a  niglit  if  un- 
ilisturljed  re[)ose,  we  set  to  work  with  a  will,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  last  waggon  rolled,  and  :,he  last  rider 
trotted,  dowr  the  western  declivity  of  the  Aztec  .Moun- 
tains. I  could  not  leave  tho  '^jwit  without  taking  a 
sketch  of  the  scene  that  presented  itself  as  I  looked 
back  over  the  way  we  had  parsed.  I  could  see  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  ravin. ,  and,  quite  clearly,  the 
di.t'int  blue  niouutains  that  rose  far  away  on  the 
eastern  fide  of  the  Yal  de  Chiiio.  The  ravinr',  seen 
from  above,  looked  like  a  long  strip  of  pine- wood 
inclosed  on  l)oth  sides  by  high  rocks  and  mountains. 
The  snow,  that  still  lay  all  around,  enabled  us  Lo  dis- 
tinguish far  olF  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  adorn;  d  thi^ 
plateau  here,  covered  with  horizontal  strata  of  stone, 
and  the  grotesquely-shaped  towering  masses  of  rock. 
Even  in  its  wintry  robe  the  scenery  was  beatitiful,  but 
must  be  far  more  so  when  the  now  leafless  cottmi-wood 
trees  that  bonder  the  Pueblo  Creek  wear  their  rich 
spring  decorations,  and  a  bright  green  serpentine  lino 
winds  along  the  tops  of  the  dark  pine-woods.  Towards 
the  W(!st  nature  wore  a  totally  different  aspect.  When 
from  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  ve  had  beheld  tho 
chain  of  the  Aztec,  we  had  lio]ied,  from  their  summits, 
to  bo  able  to  discern  the  Colora.lo  and  its  valle\';  but 
in.^tead  of  that  we  had  now  again  before  us  only  wild 
mountains,  intersected  by  dreary  plains.  North  a.''d 
south,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  sec,  stretched  the  lango 
that  we  had  just  crossed  ;  in  a  south-wejterly  din^ction 
we  saw  extinct  volcanoes,  and  due  north  elevated  pla- 
teaus ;  due  west,  iu  the  remotest  distance,  snow-eovereil 
regions  seenu^d  to  approach  each  other.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  the  foot  of  a  white  man  ever  trod  this 
pass  before  us,  and  years  may  elapse  without  iinyono 
linding  his  way  through  it  again  ;  yet  jirobably  ln-foiv^ 
ten  years  have  gone  by  the  panting  and  snorting 
locomotivi'  will  waken  the  echoes  of  tlieso  wild  lujuii- 
tains  1 

We  have  every  faith  in  the  ultimate  establi  liment 
of  at  least  two  railroads  from  tlie  Atlnnti.  lo  the 
Pacific — one,  as  we  have  Iielbn!  explaini''!.  by  the 
fertile  belt  of  the  main  t-  kateliewan  and  t!ie  low 
iiordierly  passes  of  the  Rocky  Alouutains,  the  other 
iu  the  south  through  the  Mormon  territory  of  Ulali,  or 
still  more  likely  through  New  Mexico  ;  but  it  will  in 
all  pi-obability  be  many  decades  befoi'o  either  of  tlie.se 
most  desirable  results  are  ))rought  about,  and  wlien 
they  are,  it  is  strt)iigly  to  be  opined  that  some  f  r  more 
favoimible  liuo  will  be  I'oiuid  in  Now  iluxicu  than  that 
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exploreil  by  Lieutenant  Whip])le's  party.  To  judge 
oi'  iiie  time  necessaiy  to  cany  out  railway  communica- 
tion, we  need  only  refer  to  this  fact,  that  owing  to  the 
want  of  completion  of  the  Halifax  and  Quebec  Rail- 
way for  nearly  six  months  of  the  year,  there  &re  no 
means  of  communication  between  Great  Britain  and 
Canada,  except  tlirougli  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  yet  the  thing  is  not  done. 

The  way  lay  downwards  after  crossing  the  Aztec 
mountains,  and  with  the  fall  of  the  ground  the  snow 
began  to  melt  away,  and  the  ground  became  soft  and 
slushy ;  and  what  they  had  taken  at  a  dL'itance  for 
hilly  countiy,  proved  to  be  rugged  mountain^  which 
were  rendered  still  more  toilsome  and  dangerous  to 


travel  over,  by  the  iiumeroua  and  deep  ravines  by 
which  they  wore  intersected.  The  expedition  took 
two  days'  rest  in  tlii.s  wild  country,  at  a  place  called 
Yampay  Creek,  where  were  cliffs  of  red  sandstone, 
rising  jjerpcndicularly  in  blocks,  slabs,  columns,  and 
whole  colonnades,  with  numerous  clefts  and  caverns — 
a  whole  labyrbith  of  chambers,  corridors,  and  spacious 
saloons — some  of  which  had  evidently  been  inhabited 
by  Mezcal  or  Agave-eating  Indians. 

We  remained  so  long,  says  MiJllhausen,  scrambling 
about  in  these  caves,  that,  though  we  did  not  seem  to 
have  gone  far,  we  could  not  find  our  way  back  ;  iLd 
though  we  came  often  enough  to  openings  that  led  into 
the  oi)en  air,  we  could  see  no  way  of  either  getting 
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down  into  the  valley  or  up  to  the  plain.  The  height 
of  the  I  ipe.  .ng  from  tlu;  ground  made  a  jump  out  of 
'ne  ((iK'stion,  and  the  rocks  were  too  Btee|>  for  even  a 
Tonto  or  Yampay  Indian  to  climb  down.  After  long 
wondering  about,  however,  we  discovered  a  narrow 
upening  like  a  chiumey,  through  which  we  managed 
to  eiimb  up  to  the  jjlain  above  :  and  then  we  found 
that  the  place  where  we  had  emerged  into  the  upjicr 
world  was  a  very  little  way  off  the  camp.  To  retiirn 
into  the  valley,  we  must  ngiiin  have  made  ttie  same 
wide  circuit  as  before,  so,  tdtcr  all,  cur  reseaxches  in 
the  valley  of  Yam)Hty  Creek  were  limited  to  a  very 
small  portion  of  it. 
From  DUO  creek  the  road  lay  to  another.    Ono  day 


it  was  Tampay,  the  next  Canon,  so  called  from  its  being 
the  deep  rocky  bed  of  a  river,  to  get  out  of  which  they 
had  to  harness  twelve  mules  to  every  waggo  The 
environs  were  more  wild  and  nigged  than  at  •  •  .nut 
of  our  previous  journey.  Northward,  at  the  ; ':  wo 
of  about  two  miles,  i-ose  stupendous  table-shaped  »%•.  ks, 
that  made  any  advance  in  that  direction  imiHJseible ; 
and  southward,  also,  lay  mountains  of  an  irregular  form, 
but  equally  inaccessible  to  the  west,  only,  the  moun- 
tains fell  back  a  litt'e,  and  Eieniod  to  leave,  at  all  events, 
a  possibility  ot'  a  passage  ,  b  ib  t'le  ground  between  thoiii 
was  nigged  and  broken.  :ind  furrowed  by  a  perfect  net- 
work of  choains  antl  old  torrent  beds, 
lu  what  direction  we  were  to  make  our  way  to 
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Liontenai  t  Whipple  we  could  not  oven  ijiuss,  tho\igh, 
in  liopos  oi  saving  time,  we  made  an  attempt  to  get 
along  the  shore  of  Canon  Creek  towards  the  soutli ;  but 


we  were  compelleJ,  after  a  .•-liort  march,  to  return  to 
the  i>lace  we  had  left,  and  there  wait  fir  further  infor- 
mation  from    onr    reconnoitring   party ;    for,    iu   tlic 
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'liivction  we  had  seen,  wc  could  not  even  tiavol  with 
"uladeii    mulen,    fur  less  with  waggonw,  so  rent  and 
Woken  was  the  ground, 
iin  ou  the  Huud,  (hut  covered  lauAi  of  the  hollows, 


there  wore  many  traces  of  large  hares,  Dr.  Kennerly 
and  I  wont  out  iu  search  of  spo.'t ;  we  liaJ  tethered  our 
mules  on  an  open  piece  of  ground,  and  then  proceeded 
up  the  ravine,  aud  (i  sudden  turn  in  it  soou  aid  from 
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mo  both  the  mules  and  my  companion  ;  but  tlie  circum- 
stance (lid  not  seem  worth  notice,  and  I  was  going 
rtlonj,'  examiuuig  the  ground  closely  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish the  old  marks  of  hares  from  new  ones,  when 
I  suddenly  perceived  that  in  one  phice  the  track  of  the 
hare  had  been  trodden  out  by  an  Indian  sandal  evi- 
dently only  a  few  houi-s  before.  I  jmnped  as  if  I  had 
seen  a  poisonous  snake,  for  I  knew  that  I  might  be  sur- 
rouniled  in  this  place  by  enemies  who  ilid  not  know  the 
meaning  of  compassion,  and  who  might,  from  behind 
any  of  the  masses  of  rock  or  chasms  about,  salute  me 
with  a  shower  of  their  dangerous  arrows.  Cautiously 
peeping  into  cver'y  corner,  and  getting  my  rifle  and 
revolver  ready  for  instant  use,  I  commenced  ii  retro- 
grade movement;  and  when  I  turiied  round  the  corner 
perceived,  to  my  great  fright,  that  Dr.  Kennerley's 
mule  had  vanished,  and  that  mine,  though  still  in  her 
place,  was  giving  uumistakeable  signs,  by  snorting  and 
throwing  up  his  tail,  that  he  felt  unea.sy  in  his  mind. 
I  stood  still,  and  was  endeavouring  to  make  out  whether 
there  were  any  savage.  '1  ig  in  ambush,  when  I  heard 
Dr.  Kennerley's  voice  «.    .'  ^  to  me  from  a  neigh- 

bouring hill — "Mount  a.  3  away  directly."     I 

obeyed,  and  was  very  soon  j..  is  side ;  and  keeping 
our  arms  in  readiness,  we  made  as  quickly  as  possible 
for  the  heights,  where  there  were  no  treacherous  lurk- 
ing-places whence  the  savages  might  rush  out  upon  Ui3. 

My  comrade,  I  found,  had,  like  myselii  lost  sight  of 
the  mules,  but  was  called  back  by  hearing  their  violent 
snorting.  Thinking  they  had  been  frightened  by  a 
wolf  or  a  lanther  lie  went  to  them,  but  found  out  his 
mistake  when  he  discovered  the  traces  of  Indians,  who 
must  have  hidden  themselves  the  moment  before  his 
return  behind  some  of  the  rocks.  He  mounted  his 
nude  immediately,  and  rode  to  a  height  whence  ho 
could  see  the  ravine  into  which  I  had  turned,  and  also 
cover  with  his  rifle  the  approach  to  my  mule ;  but  the 
savages  were  probably  alarmed  by  finding  us  so  well  on 
our  guard,  for  a  more  cowardly  race  than  these  Indians 
does  not  exist. 

Wlien  we  were  once  more  on  oj)cn  ground  our  anxiety 
vanished,  for  we  wei-e  too  well  armetl  for  them  to  show 
themselves.  We  had  forgotten,  in  om'  eagerness  for 
sjwrt,  the  insuperable  obstacles  that  opposed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  expedition ;  and  when  we  got  on  the  titiek 
of  the  waggons  were  nmch  siu'prisetl  to  tind  that  they 
had  returned  to  the  old  camp. 

XVI. 

ToNTo  iNniAire— CACTfs  Pass— Dill  Wir.r.i ams'  Foni:— Tue 
Giant  Cactcs  (Clkkcs  OiOAKTErs)— Tue  Ukavkb  Village. 

TiiEY  had  just  finisheil  a  meal  at  the  camp  when  a 
loud  shrieking  noise  thut  souudcd  like  laughter  reached 
their  .'ars,  and  imnuiliiitely  after  somi*  of  tiie  Mexicans, 
with  two  Indians  whom  tliiy  had  caught,  issued  fnun 
the  eedar  thicket,  'i'he  |)riwjuers  trembled  under  the 
firm  grii)(>  with  which  they  were  lu'ld,  and  passively 
alloweil  tlieniselves  to  bo  tlraggcd  towards  the  watcli- 
tire,  where  the  eommandiug  olliuer  of  the  escort,  Lieu- 
tenant .lojins,  ordered  some  men  to  mount  guanl  over 
them.  'I'jiey  had  Iicen  found  by  two  of  our  muleteers 
in  a  eavo,  troni  which  then?  was  no  way  of  escape,  so 
that  tliey  were  easily  taken  ;  but  of  co'urse  they  were 
not  detained  willi  any  cruel  or  hostile  intentions,  Imt 
only  in  order  t(j  make  them  show  us  the  springs  hidden 
in  these  mountains. 

]More  repulsiv.    joking  physiognomies  and   liguros 


than  those  of  our  two  prisonei-s  could  hardly  be  ima- 
gined. They  were  a  young  and  an  older  man,  some- 
what below  the  middle  size,  but  powerfully  made  ; 
with  largi'  heads,  projecting  cheekbones  and  fovelu'ads, 
very  tliick  noses,  swelled  lips,  and  little  slits  of  eyes 
with  which  they  looked  about  as  fierce  and  cunning  as 
wolves.  Their  skins  were  darker  than  I  had  ever  seen 
those  of  Indians,  and  their  hair  hung  in  wild  tangled 
nuisses  round  their  heads,  though  the  usual  luclian 
topknot,  tied  round  with  some  pieces  of  stuff  and 
leather,  was  not  wanting. 

The  younger  was  dressed  in  a  kind  of  cotton  shirt, 
and  wore  torn  mocassins  and  leggings  ;  but  tlie  other 
had  ouly  some  rags  of  a  Navahoe  bhinket,  which  ho 
had  fastened  round  his  body  with  thorns  for  pins. 
His  legs  and  feet  had  no  kind  of  protection  from  tliu 
sharj)  stontw,  thorns,  and  cactus  prickles,  unless  the 
thick  indurated  skin,  like  buifalo  leather,  that  covered 
them,  might  count  for  such,  and  render  other  covering 
superfluous.  Their  weapons  consisted  of  bows  five  feet 
long,  and  reed  arrows  measuring  three  feet,  and  fur- 
nished with  neatly-cut  stone  points. 

The  savages  were  brought  to  Lieutenant  Johns'  teut, 
Oaid  many  questions  put  to  them,  but  they  could  not 
or  would  not  understand  the  signs  made  to  them,  Init 
chattered  aud  moaned  continually,  and  snatched  at 
everything  that  was  offered  them,  or  lay  near  them, 
and  stuck  it  into  a  kind  of  pouch  or  girdle  made  of 
woven  bast.  One  could  hardly  help  asking  oneself 
whether  these  two  wretched  creatures,  who  seemed  to 
have  no  other  intelligence  than  a  sort  of  monkey-like 
cui-iosity,  and  no  other  feeling  than  selfish  fear,  could 
bo  really  huni".n  Ijeings  in  whom  glowed  a  divine  spark 
that  ouly  needed  to  be  fanned  for  them  to  become 
useful  members  of  civilised  society.  One  cannot  but 
foel  S(jme  doubts  about  it,  though  their  appearance 
certainly  excites  compassion. 

After  niauy  vain  attempts  to  get  out  of  these  Tonto 
Indians  information  about  the  character  of  the  country, 
they  were  taken  back  to  the  watch-fire,  and  given  into 
the  charge  of  a  soldier  and  two  Mexicans,  who  were  to 
prevent  their  escaping,  but  not  to  fire  upon  them  if 
they  attempted  it.  As  the  evening  wore  on,  tho 
curious  spectatoix  who  Lad  collected  round  them 
gradually  dropped  ofl",  so  that  at  last  only  the  sentiuols 
were  left  with  them.  The  captives  had  bi^en  sittiug 
quite  passis-o,  without  manifesting  the  smallest  indiua- 
tiou  to  move — probably  in  owler  to  lull  the  vigilance 
of  their  guards — but  now  the  moment  they  took  thch 
eyes  off  them,  they  sprang  u))  like  lightning,  and  rushed 
to  the  neighboiu'ing  thicket.  The  younger  had  niiiJe 
such  an  immense  leap  that  it  had  carried  him  out  ot 
reach,  but  the  other  was  brought  back,  and  since  it 
was  a  very  inqiortant  [loint  for  us  not  to  lose  siglit 
of  him,  wo  fastened  him,  by  means  of  a  long  eliain  ami 
a  padlock,  to  a  strong  stake  in  the  gi'ound  ;  a  bayonet 
was  tiien  held  to  his  breast,  so  that  the  sharp  jioiut 
touched  the  skin,  and  he  was  given  to  understand  tliat 
it  would  be  driven  into  Jiis  breast  if  ho  again  atteuipted 
to  escape.  Of  course  this  was  only  said  to  fri/jhteu 
him,  and  ho  eontemplated  om-  proeoedinga  merely  with 
a  kind  of  vacant  curiosity,  and  gave  us  to  umlerstaml, 
by  occasional  moaning  sounds,  tliat  lie  did  not  enjoy 
being  in  our  company  ;  but  he  ate  the  food  oH'ered 
him,  put  the  jiresents  into  his  pouch,  and  then  curled 
himself  round  like  a  dog,  and  lay  down  before  the  flro 
aud  slepi  till  tlie  next  morning. 

The  attempt  to  obtain  sonio  information  from  him 
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was  then  repeated,  Imt  completely  finistrated  by  Lis 
obstinacy,  or  his  real  stupiility  ;  but  tlic  anival  of  two 
Mexiciius,  sent  buck  by  Lieutenant  Wliipiilc  to  guide 
us  to  liLs  cainp,  ]n\t  an  end  to  ]ii.s  examination,  and  the 
savage  was  dismissed  with  some  small  presents,  and 
the  sign  for  breaking  up  given. 

Under  the  guardianship  of  the  Mexicans  tlu-y  tra- 
versed two  miles  of  wild  impracticable  sort  of  country, 
and  then  entered  upon  a  plain  which  ended  in  high 
rocks  till  they  came  to  a  ravine,  where  they  liivouacked. 
The  next  day  the  road  lay  from  one  I'avine  to  anotlio'' 
lietweeu  cedar-wooded  hills,  and  thence  by  a  pass  whioli 
was  called  Cactus  Pass,  from  tlie  abundance  of  the 
gigantic  Echiiwcactus  Wlsizeni,  many  of  which  stood 
nmong  the  rocks  looking  like  huge  casks  or  barnl.-. 
jiany  were  four  feet  high  and  seven  feet  round.  The 
(Ireaiy  wilderness  beyond  this  assumed  so  repulsive  an 
aspect  that  they  were  foieed  to  give  up  the  plan  of  a 
direct  course  wi'st  to  the  Culonwio,  and  to  submit  to  a 
now  reduction  of  the  luggage,  and  leave  behind  some 
iiiere  of  the  articles  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Since  leaving  the  San  Francisco  mountains,  they  liad 
travelled  150  miles,  but  they  could  still  see  clearly 
their  ice  and  snow-covered  summits.  It  vas  for  the 
last  time,  however,  for  their  way  now  led  doAvn  into 
u  valley,  and  so  steep  a  one,  that  all  liands  were  iu 
requisition  to  get  the  waggons  down.  When  they  got 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  they  turned  south,  till 
they  came  to  a  brook,  c;dlcd  "  White  Clift"  Creek," 
which  enlarged  further  on  to  what  tliey  designated 
"Big  Sandy,"  and  hence  they  soon  joined  tlie  Canon 
Creek,  the  main  branch  of  Bill  Wi"iams'  Fork,  which 
liurst  hero  ch'ar  and  bright  from  the  eastern  moun- 
tains, and  .showed  them  in  its  valley  a  way  that  socm 
led  them  to  the  Bill  Williams'  Fork,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Great  Colorado. 

Where  wc  first  struck  the  Canon  Creek,  its  breadth 
varied  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  some  cotton-wood  trees 
stood  here  and  there  upon  its  banks,  and  mezcjuit  and 
withered  bushes  partly  covered  the  valley.  As  far  as 
we  could  see,  towards  the  south-west,  ils  iuclosure  was 
formed  by  rocks,  and  high  stony  mountains  or  low 
hills,  whose  vegetation  consist  >d  .solely  of  scattered 
iiiezquit  biislies  and  cacti.  The  line  fresh  water  of  tlie 
river  was  too  inviting,  and  the  thii-st  of  the  animals  too 
great,  for  iis  to  think  of  moving  on  immediately;  but 
M  the  day  was  not  far  advanced,  wc  passed  into  the 
valley,  and  travelled  five  nr  six  miles  further,  without 
iiuich  hindrance.  When  wc  stopped  and  looked  aliout 
I'or  a  suitable  camping-gi-ouud,  however,  we  were  miich 
annoyed  to  discover,  instead  of  a  swiftly  llowiug  sti'eam, 
only  a  dry  river  bed  and  drifting  sand,  and  wo  had  to 
scud  back  some  mounted  messengers  to  fetch  as  umch 
water  as  was  positively  necessary. 

A  mild  spring  breeze  was  blowing  here,  which, 
•diougli  the  trees  and  shrubs  wci'o  still  l)are,  had  covered 
the  ground  with  fresh  gra.ss,  that  was  eagerly  crojijied 
by  our  cattle.  AW'  were  now  only  2,000  feet  abow 
the  sea,  and  tlie  ground  was  declining  rapidly  towards 
Bill  Williams'  l''ork.  A  mai'ch  of  ii  lew  miles  brought 
lis,  on  the  following  morning,  to  a  place  where  the 
river  suddenly  made  its  appearance  again,  gusldng  out 
of  the  sand,  and  watering  the  valley  over  its  wliolc 
hreadth,  moistening  the  roots  of  the  eotton-wood  trees 
iiad  willows,  and  sending  forth  new  green  shoots,  from 
amongst  the  dried  reeds.  AVe  rested  iu  this  plea.sant 
spot  some  hours,  and  then  went  on  again  till  late  in 
Uio  oveuing.     This  day  wu  saw,  for  the  lirst  time,  the 


giant  eactus  (Cercus  'jhjanteus),  specimens  of  which 
stood  at  lirst  rjither  widely  apart,  like  straight  ]iillars 
ranged  ai;ng  the  sides  of  the  v.alley,  Init  afterwards, 
more  closely  togi'ther,  and  iu  a  ditl'crcnt  form — namely, 
that  of  gigantic  eandelabras  of  six-and-thivty  feet 
higli,  which  had  taken  root  among  stones  and  in 
clefts  of  the  I'ocks,  and  I'osu  iu  solitary  state  at  various 
points.     {5'.'ep.  210.) 

This  Cercus  tjirjantcvs,  the  nuccn  <if  the  cactus  tribe, 
is  known  in  California  and  New  ile.vico  under  the 
name  of  Petaliaya.  The  missionaries  who  visited  the 
country  between  the  Colorado  and  tlio  Gila,  mon-  than 
a  liundred  years  ago,  .speak  of  the  fruit  of  the  i'etahaya, 
and  of  the  natives  of  the  country  using  it  foi-  food  ; 
and  they  also  mention  a  remarkalilo  tree  that  luid 
branches,  but  no  leaves,  though  it  reached  the  height 
of  sixty  feet,  and  was  of  considerable  girth.  Wc 
touched,  on  our  journey,  the  northern  limit  of  this 
peculiar  kind  of  cactus,  which  from  thei'o  extends  far 
to  the  south  across  the  Gila,  and  is  also  fiequently 
foiujd  in  the  state  of  Souora,  and  in  Southern  C.ilifornia. 
The  wildest  and  mo.^t  inhospitable  regions  appear  to  Ik? 
the  peculiar  homo  of  this  plant,  and  its  fleshy  shoots 
will  strike  root,  and  grow  to  .a  surprising  size,  in 
chasms  and  hea[is  of  stones,  where  the  closest  examina- 
tion can  scavci  ly  discover  a  ])artiele  of  vegetable  soil. 
Its  form  is  various,  and  mostly  dependent  on  its  age  ; 
the  first  shape  it  assumes  is  that  of  an  innnenso  club 
standing  uiiright  in  tlie  gi'ound,  and  of  double  tlie  cii'- 
cumference  of  tlie  lower  part  at  the  top.  This  form  is 
very  .striking  while  the  phmt  is  still  only  from  two  to 
six  feet  high,  but  as  it  grows  taller,  the  thickness 
becomes  more  eipial,  and  when  it  attains  the  height  of 
twenty-five  feet,  it  looks  like  a  regular  pillar ;  after 
this  it  Ijcgins  tj)  tlirow  out  its  bi-anches.  These  come 
out  at  first  in  a  globular  shape,  but  turn  ui)ward  as 
they  elongate,  i.nd  then  grow  parallel  to  the  truiJc, 
and  at  a  certain  distance  from  it,  so  that  a  cereus  with 
many  branches  looks  exactly  like  an  immense  cande- 
labra, especially  as  the  branches  are  mostly  symmetri- 
cally arranged  round  tlie  trunk,  of  which  the;  diameter 
is  not  usually  more  than  a  foot  and  a-half,  or  in  some 
rare  instances  a  foot  more.  They  vary  much  iu  height; 
the  highest  wc  saw  at  Bill  Williams'  Fork  measured 
from  thirty-six  to  forty  feet ;  but  south  of  the  Gila 
they  are  said  to  reach  sixty ;  and  when  you  see  them 
rising  from  the  extreme  point  t)f  a  rock,  where  a  sur- 
face of  a  few  inches  square  forms  their  sole  suppoit, 
you  cannot  help  wondering  that  the  first  storm  does 
not  tear  thi^m  from  their  airy  elevation. 

In.sido  the  Jlesliy  column,  however,  it  is  provided 
with  a  circle  of  ribs,  each  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a-half  in  diameter,  re.iching  to  the  summit,  and  of  as 
close  and  firm  a  texture  as  the  wood  of  the  cactus 
usually  is ;  and  these  enable  it  to  defy  the  storm. 
When  the  jdant  dies,  the  flesh  falls  off  from  the  woody 
iibres,  and  leaves  the  skeleton  of  the  giant  standing 
sometimes  for  year.s,  licfore  it  too  l)econu's  l!ie  prey  of 
corru]>tion.  The  trunk  of  the  cercus,  as  well  as  its 
branches,  is  notched  from  the  root  to  the  tiji,  at  regtdar 
distances,  and  the  structuiv  of  the  outer  .surface  gives 
it  a  certain  resemblaneo  to  an  organ.  The  ed;j;os  are 
closely  sot  with  tufts  of  grey  lirickles,  at  eijual  distances, 
between  which  gleams  out  the  bright  green  colour  of 
tile  plant  itself;  iu  May  o-  June,  th(j  tops  of  both 
branches  and  trunks  are  adorin'il  with  large  whito 
blos.soms,  which  are  repliced  by  jilcasantly  tasting 
fruit  iu  July  and  August.      When  dried,  this  thu 
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strongly  ivseml)les  a  tig,  and  is  a  favourite  kind  of  food 
witli  tlu!  Indians,  who  also  prepare  a  syrup  from  it,  by 
boiliii,;;  it  iu  oartherii  vessels. 

If  tho  smaller  specimens  of  the  Cereui^  giganteus 
that  we  had  seen  iu  the  morning,  excited  our  astonish- 
ment, the  feeling  was  greatly  augmented,  when,  on  our 
fui-ther  journey,  we  beheld  this  stately  i)lant  in  all  its 
magnificence.  The  absence  of  every  other  vegetation 
enabled  us  to  distinguish  these  cacti  columns  from  a 
great  distance,  as  they  stood  symmetrically  arranged 
on  the  heights  and  declivities  uf  the  mountains,  to 
which  they  imparted  a  most  peculiar  asj)ect,  though 
certainly  not  a  beautiful  one.  Wonderful  as  each 
plant  is,  when  regarded  singly,  as  a  grand  si)ecinien  of 
vegetable  life,  these  solemn,  silent  forms  which  stand 
motionless  even  in  a  hurricane,  give  a  somewhat  dreary 
character  to  the  landsciipe.  Some  look  like  petrified 
giants,  stretchhig  out  tlieir  nniis  in  sjieechless  jiain, 
and  others  standing  like  lonely  sentinels,  keeping  their 
dreary  watch  on  tho  edge  of  preci[)ices,  and  gazing  into 
the  abyss,  or  over  into  the  pleasant  valley  of  tlie  Bill 
Williams'  Fork,  at  the  Hocks  of  birds  tliat  do  not 
ventui'e  to  ri>st  on  the  thorny  arms  of  tho  Petahaya  ; 
though  the  wasp  and  the  gaily  variegatctl  woodpecker 
may  be  seen  taking  up  their  abode  iu  the  old  wounds 
and  scars  of  sickly  oi"  damaged  specimens  of  tliis  sin- 
gular plant. 

Tln^  (•apricious  river  soon  vanislu'd  again  in  the  sand, 
but  btifnro  evenuig  they  reached  a  group  of  trees  which 
had  been  invisible  to  tliem  the  greater  part  of  tlie  day, 
and  where  the  stream,  in  all  its  abundance  again,  forced 
itself  through  a   narrow  bed.     The  trees  and  shrubs 
were  already  pushing  forth  fresh  buds,  and  the  patclics 
of  green  grass  were  ljeconn"ng  more  fretjuent.     There 
Vvas  also  now  an  abinidance  ui'  excellent  ■•  ^iter,  but  their 
cattle  had  sull'ere<l  too  much  to  be  able  to  recover  them- 
selves in  a  short  rest.     Not  a  day,  says  MiJllhausen,  went 
by  without  our  having  to  shoot  or  leave  behind,  some  of 
them  ;  an<l  one  waggon  after  another  was  abandoned, 
and  its  load  distributed,  as  well  as  might  be,  on  the 
sore  backs  of  our  poor  beasts,  so  that  we  were  every 
moment  reminded  to  lose  no  time.    We  were  threatened 
also  with  another  trouble  :  our  flocks  of  sheep  were 
diminishing  rapidly,  for  IIG  men  had  to  get  from  them 
daily  rations  of  meat,  which  it  would  not  do  to  lessen, 
since  the  lations  of  flour  had  been  diminished  one  half, 
and  we  could  only  calculate  on  using  the  mules  for 
food  in   eases  of  extreme  distress,  tliat  we  might  not 
diminish  the  means  of  transport  for  our  jiapers  and 
collections.     Game,   witli  which  we  could  Jiave  made 
an  acceptable    addition   to   our   dietary,   was   almost 
entirely  wanting.      Partridges,  indeed,  hovered  daily 
around  us ;   and  tho  fowl  that  covered  the  broader 
parts  of  the  river,  and  the  neighbouring  marahes  and 
flooded  meadows,  made  us  many  a  savoury  dish  ;  but 
these  resources  were  trifling  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
of  our  comiiany,  and  oui-  ajjpetites  unluckily  seemed  to 
increase  as  our  supplies  diminished.     There  were  sheep 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  we  caught  sight  of 
one  occasionally,  but  they  were  excessively  shy,  and  if 
pursued  would  frequently  plunge,    head   over   heels, 
dowQ  a  precipice ;  we  could  not  boast  of  the  oai^uro 
of  one  of  these  interesting  animals,  for  wo  could  never 
get  even  within  rifle-rango  of  tliem.      There  were, 
therefore,  reasons  enough  why  we  should  get  on  as  fast 
iw  we  could,  if  only  iu  short  marches,  towards  our 
destined  goal. 
Their  start,  ou  tho  Cth  of  February,  was  favoiu-ed  by 


fine  weather,  and  they  took  their  way  slowly  along  .i  > 
bed  of  the  river  itself;  and,  our  traveller  relate  ,  at 
first  tho  sand  was  firm,  but  gradually  it  became  un- 
steady, the  valley  closed  m,  and  even  if  we  had  lefl  the 
river,  and  endeavoured  to  force  our  way  through  the- 
thick  tangled  growth  of  underwood,  we  should  liavo 
gained  little  in  the  firmness  of  the  ground,  for  the 
whole  valley  was  standing  in  water.  We  soon  foim(l 
that  tliis  was  an  artificial  inundation,  for  we  came  to  a 
number  of  dams,  constructed  with  so  nnich  sagacity 
and  fin'Cthought  tliat  tlu;  water  could  not  rise  a)>ove  ;i 
cei-tain  height,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  iu  the  ponds 
could  not  decrease.  We  were  now  in  a  beaver  settle- 
ment, and  as  my  mule  stepped  cautiously  through  the 
deep  water,  I  was  anuised  by  listening  to  the  remarks 
of  some  soldiei-s,  who  imagined  they  saw,  in  the  iii- 
geni(ju3  structures  before  them,  the  work  of  human 
hands,  and  rather  hastily  inferred,  that  they  would  now 
have  no  mon;  half-rations. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  indeed,  for  any  one  who  sees 
these  dams  for  the  first  time,  to  believe  that  they  are 
the  works  of  any  but  rational  creatures,  for  nowhere  is 
there  the  slightest  indication  of  ignorance  of  the  power 
of  water,  and  the  strength  required  iov  a  wall  that  is 
to  resist  its  j)ressm-e.  No  single  dam  is  exposed  to  it 
along  its  whole  breadth,  but  the  structure  is  placed 
diagonally  to  the  stream,  and  mised  till  the  water 
collecting  before  it  is  foiuul  sufficiently  deep.  Quite 
at  the  end  of  the  dam  an  opening  is  left,  just  lai-qo 
enough  to  jirevent  the  superfluous  water  from  flowing 
over  tho  dam  and  injuring  it,  yet  not  so  large  as  to 
allow  the  water  to  get  too  low  for  building  the  separate 
dwelliugs. 

The  beaver  is  unfortunately  so  shy,  that  he  can  very 
seldom  be  seen  at  work,  and  the  untiring  industry  of 
the  builders  can  fmly  be  inferred  from  their  works. 
In  a  beaver  republic  there  are,  it  appears,  two  classes 
of  works — namely,  the  public  r;^cs,  which  are  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community, — such  as  the 
building  of  new  and  the  repair  of  old  dams,  and  tin' 
construction  of  the  houses,  which  ai-e  built  in  stories, 
and  so  that  the  upper  one  rises  above  the  surface  of  tho 
water. 

In  the  first,  the  wliole  population,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex  or  age,  takes  part,  and  their  united  sti'ength 
will  effect  what  at  first  would  seem  incredible.     Ovor- 
hanging  trees,  of  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  are  skil- 
fully gnawed  oflf   so  far  that  they  must   break  and 
fall  in;  and  fresh  relays  of  workers  are  then  at  Iwnd, 
to  gnaw  away  the  branches  and  any  part  of  tho  trunk 
that  may  remain  attached  to  the  shore,  so  that  it  may 
be  easily  floated  down  to  its  place  of  destination.     Other 
labourers  are  there  awaiting  it,  IiaAring  gone  on  bcfcro 
with  sticks,  mud,  and  earth,  in  order  to  secure  the 
floating  logs  without  loss  of  time,  and  fresh  nuvterials 
are    continually   brought    and   constantly  added  and 
secured,  till  at  h'ugth  the  dam  rises  like  a  wall  abovo 
the  water ;    and  the  clever   little   buildera,   creeping 
along  the  top,  smooth  it  with  theii'  broad  tails,  and  so 
render  it  more  solid,  at  the  same  time  that  they  im- 
prove its  appearance.      Not  till  these  public  works  are 
finished  do  the  individual  members  of  the  community 
set  about  the  erection  of  their  private  houses,  in  which 
no  one  concerns  himself  with  the  affiui-s  of  his  neigh- 
bours; but  consults  his  own  wishes  in  the  erection  of 
his  dwelling,  and  constructs  a  sleeping  apartment  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  where  ho  can  take  his  ease, 
while  at  the  approach  of  danger  he  can  slip  below  un- 
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perceived.  These  sagacious  creatures  also  watch  oloscl y 
the  height  of  the  water  ;  should  it,  through  rains  or 
anv  other  cause,  be  increasing,  some  of  the  beavers  go 
to  the  opening  of  the  dam  made  to  carry  otf  thi-  super- 
iiutms  water,  and  enlarge  it  j  or  should  a  long  drought 
occur,  they  close  it  partly  or  altogether,  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

They  appear,  in  all  things,  a  peaceful,  industrious 
lonuiiunity,  perfectly  understanding  each  other's  ac- 
tions; and  in  the  whole  proceedings  of  these  harmless 
creatures,  and  of  animals  in  general,  as  well  as  iu  the 
mysterious  irresistible  power  l^y  which  the  plant  shoots 
forth  from  the  germ,  we  are  continually  led  to  admire 
the  wise  laws  of  natuiv,  and  bow  before  the  great  all- 
controUhig  creative  power  to  which  it  owes  its  birth. 

After  passing  the  beaver  village,  the  valley  of  the 
river  uaiTowed  so  much,  and  made  so  many  short 
windings,  that  they  were  compelled  to  seek  for  a  way 
neross  the  spurs  of  the  nearest  mountains,  till  they  were 
iitaiii  enabled  to  join  the  winding  of  the  river,  and 


wiiicli  they  followed  over  a  stony  waving  tiact,  beyond 
wJiicli  stretched  a  chain  of  l>!ack  eiuptive  rocks,  throu:,di 
wliicli  tlicy  C(add  see,  as  through  a  gate,  the  ]ilacc  where 
Bill  Williams"  Fork  forced  it^  wav  through  them. 


XVII. 

\'ALi.ET  OF  Bill  WmxiAJis'  Fobk — JforNTAiN  Srniyo  akd 
Indian  Paintings — Aeeivai.  at  the  Itio  Colokauu — The 
Last  Wagoon  abandoned — Natives  in  tue  \at-i.ev  of 
the  Colobado— Tue  Mohavis,  fniiiEuwnuEUEs,  C'ricuA- 

NAS,   AND  PaU-UtAUS. 

Ok  the  9th  of  February  they  jjassed  through  the 
Rocky  Gate,  and  found  a  small  plain  on  the  otlu-r  side, 
through  which  the  river  flowed  in  a  deeper  stream,  and 
here  they  obtained  a  considerable  number  of  ducks  and 
snipe,  besides  innumerable  trout  and  large  Irojrs,  which, 
we  are  told,  added  a  very  agreeable  dish  to  their  mo- 
destly-sujiplied  table.  On  the  11th  they  passed  round 
the  southern  base  of  an  old  volcano,  which,  for  some 
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trivial  reason,  had  received  the  name  of  Artillery  Peak, 
and  after  this  the  valley  became  broader,  and  they 
Ciune  to  a  ravine  with  s]iring,  surrounded  by  Indian 
paintings  of  various  kinds. 

The  paintings,  says  Miillhausen,  that  covered  the 
smooth  rocky  walls  .vere  of  the  very  rudest  kind  ;  they 
consisted  chiefly  of  stars,  suns,  or  mere  streaks,  and 
sometimes  of  figures  that  had  not  the  remotest  resem- 
blance to  any  object  known.  Single  hands,  previously 
smeared  with  colour,  appeared  to  have  been  pressed  on 
the  stone ;  but  the  attempt  to  represent  the  human 
figure  was  such  a  total  failure,  that  it  was  only  just 
possible  to  make  out  what  it  was  meant  for.  i  tlie 
.side  of  the  rock,  at  whose  foot  lay  the  little  ■.  jin  of 
water,  a  broad  curved  line  was  drawn  with  red  and 
white  paiut,  whicii  seemed  to  mark  the  limits  of  the 
spruig  from  the  dry  rock.  In  all  these  artistic  attempts 
we  saw  nothing  more  than  the  childish  amusement  of 
Hftvages  standing  at  a  very  low  grade  of  culture,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  signiticatiou  whatever  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  them. 


The  same  evening  they  reached  a  small  valley,  at 
the  end  of  which  lay  the  Bill  Williams'  Fork,  and 
along  whoso  course  their  way  lay  amidst  wells  and 
marshes.  For  four  weeks,  says  Mullhausen,  wo.  had 
now  been  looking  out  in  vain  for  the  Colorado,  the 
great  Colorado  of  the  West,  and  we  had  rejoiced  in 
the  anticipation  of  the  advantages  wo  should  enjoy  in 
the  broad  valley  of  a  river  of  the  first  rank  ;  lait  still 
we  could  see  from  the  heights,  day  after  day,  nothing 
but  an  endless  wilderness,  and  we  did  not  imagine,  on 
the  19th  of  February,  that  the  chain  of  roclcs  before 
us  lay  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Colorado,  so  that 
when  (on  the  20th)  a  sudden  turn  of  the  valley  brought 
us  in  full  view  of  the  broad  majestic  river,  the  sight 
was  as  unexpected  as  welcome.  For  some  miles  liefoi-e 
its  mouth,  the  Bill  Williams'  Fork  waters  a  beautiful 
va.  ^y  varied  by  meadow,  woods,  and  ponds  or  small 
lakes,  and  the  clear  waters  of  the  stream,  j)assin,i;-  the 
rugged  mountains,  take  their  way  to  join  the  flood  of 
the  Colorado,  which  at  this  place  violently  breaks  its 
way  between  the  naked  gray  roeks,  which,  with  the 
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l)roail  river,  luuko  a  Huo,  though  not  exactly  pleasing 
scene.  Tlie  total  absence  of  vegetation  always  seems 
like  a  want  of  licalth  in  natuiv,  and  though  you  may 
admire  her  other  combinatio'is,  you  have  not  the 
joyful  feeling  inspired  where  a  rich  vegetable  mantle 
clothes  the  soil,  and  thousandfold  life  seems  buratiug 
from  it. 

The  ^Mexicans  saluted  with  shots,  and  the  Americans, 
with  a  hearty  liurrah,  tin;  appearance  of  the  long- 
sought  river,  and  though  wc  had  gone  but  a  few  miles, 
preparations  were  immediately  made  for  indulging  in  a 
good  rest  l)y  the  side  of  the  Colorado,  and  then  pursu- 
ing our  way  witli  renewed  strength  up  the  stream.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Hill  Williams'  Fork  in  the  Colorado, 
we  found  the  latitude  to  bo  31"  17'  N.  and  the  longi- 
tude 11 4^  OC  W.  from  Greenwich,  the  height  was  208 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  we  had  therefore  descended 
6,07.3  feet,  since  crossing  the  Aztec  Pass,  a  fall  distri- 
buted rather  unciiually  over  a  distance  of  lo-t  miles. 
We  were  now  1,522  miles  from  Fort  Smith,  and  GG8 
from  Albuquerque. 

The  expedition  was  obliged,  on  arriving  at  the 
Colorado,  to  proceed  northwards  to  where  they  might 
liuil,  perhaps,  among  the  Moliave  Indians,  a  suitable 
place  for  crossing  the  river.  Up  to  this  time,  says 
iVIiillhausen,  we  had  still  two  large  travelling  wag- 
gons, so  that  we  had  proved  that  it  was  possible  to 
penetrate  with  waggons  as  far  as  the  Colorado. 

To  get  them  aci'oss  the  river,  however,  would  have 
been  a  mere  waste  of  time,  especially  as  before  us,  to 
the  north,  there  lay  a  group  of  steep  craggy  mountains, 
that  appeared  quite  impassable  for  waggons.  It  was 
considered  necessary,  therefore,  to  leave  them  beliind, 
and  distribute  their  loads  upon  pack-saddles  and  the 
backs  of  nudes  ;  and  it  was  while  our  people  were  en- 
gaged in  this  labour  in  the  afternoon,  that  the  first  of 
the  natives  made  their  appearance  and  approached  our 
camp  confidingly. 

They  were  four  very  fciU,  finely-grown  young  men, 
whoso  powei'ful  forms  and  perfect  proportions  we  had 
a  full  oppoi'tunity  of  admiring,  a.s,  except  a  narrow 
white  apron,  they  had  not  a  particle  of  covering,  and 
even  their  feet  were  bare. 

They  were  entirely  unarmed,  and  as  this  manifested 
their  peaceful  intentions,  they  wore  of  course  received 
with  the  utmost  friendliness.  The  colour  of  their  skins 
was  a  dark  copper,  but  the  faci's  of  all  four  were  painted 
in  a  really  terrific  manner,  coal-black,  with  a  redsti'eak 
pa.ssing  from  the  forehead  over  nose,  mouth,  iind  chiti  : 
a  .style  of  decoration  that  must  bo  very  fashiouablo 
among  these  Indians,  as  1  afterwards  saw  it  frequently. 
Their  thick  black  hair  lunig  lar  down  their  backs,  but 
was  then  oit  off  blunt,  and  by  means  of  softeneil  clay 
twisted  into  stiff  I'ods — a  custom  prevalent  among  the 
male  natives  of  the  valley  of  the  Colorado.  A  thin 
cord  <jf  bast  was  passed  round  the  hips,  and  the  above- 
mentioned  nari'ow  strip  of  stuff  drawn  through  it,  so 
as  to  hang  down  to  the  knee  in  front,  and  at  the  back 
almost  to  the  ground. 

This  must  form  some  kind  of  iliatinction  iuuong  the 
tribes  there,  for  I  afterwards  noticed  that  the  wearers 

n-o  always  anxious  to  have  it  seen  ;  and  when  one  of 

ose  young  men  had  been  presented  by  some  of  our 
people  with  a  i»aii'  of  trowsers,  and  with  their  assist- 
ance put  them  on,  he  manifested  great  embarrivssment 
because  this  train  or  tail  was  no  longer  visible.  After 
some  meditation,  he  tore  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
garment   aforesaid,  and  with  au   expression  of  great 


triumph  in  his  own  sagacity,  pulled  the  favourite  ap- 
pendage through  it — contriving  thus  to  combine  the 
Indian  and  European  costume,  in  an  indescribably 
comic  manner. 

Our  visitors  had  rats,  squirrels,  and  frogs  danglinrf 
to  their  girdles,  and  wished  to  roivst  them  at  our  fires, 
but  as  they  were  new  specimens  we  exchanged  them 
for  mutton,  and  added  them  to  our  collection. 

We  had  now  before  us,  in  great  numbers,  three  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  the  natives — Chimehwhuebs,  Cutcha- 
uas,  and  Pah-Utahs,  who,  however,  did  not  differ  at  all 
in  appearance,  and  we  were  never  tired  of  admiring 
the  vigorous,  powerful  race,  amongst  whom  a  man  of 
less  than  six  feet  high  ajipoared  to  be  (]uite  a  rarity. 
We  were  especially  struck  by  the  dift'erence  of  such  as 
we  had  .seen  of  the  Yam  pays  and  Tontos,  who  lead  the 
lives  of  wolves  in  the  mountains,  and  these  vegetable- 
eating  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Colorado,  with 
the  small  hideous  figures  of  the  first  and  the  cunning 
repulsive  expression  of  their  faces,  and  with  these  real 
master]  lieces  of  creative  nature.  It  was  a  real  pleasure 
to  see  these  finely-developed  forms,  as  thej'  came 
bounding  towards  us  in  immense  leaps  over  stones  and 
bushes,  with  the  agility  of  black-tailed  deer,  and  their 
pleasant,  almost  open  looks,  which  even  their  frightful 
style  of  decoration  could  not  disguise  ;  and  to  watch 
tlw  perjietual  good-humour  that  seemed  to  prevail 
among  them,  their  playing  and  romi)ing  with  each 
other,  and  the  shouts  of  laughter  that  followed  their 
reciprocal  jokes,  the  whole  day  long.  Towards  oveninj,' 
they  always  disappeared,  probably  to  procure  for  their 
naked  bodies  some  shelter  from  the  cold  that  then 
set  in. 

The  women  of  the  Colorado  wei-e  unlike  the  men  iu 
growth,  being  short,  thick-set,  and  so  fat  as  to  border 
on  the  comic.  Round  their  hips  they  wore  an  apron, 
or  ratlier  petticoat,  made  of  strips  of  bast,  fastened  at 
one  end  to  the  girdle,  and  hanging  down  to  the  knee 
like  a  deep  fringe.  At  a  distance,  these  women  looked 
very  much  like  our  ballet-dancers,  even  to  the  swinging 
of  the  petticoat  and  affected  movements  that  may  he 
noticed  among  those  ladies.  Both  sexes  wore  the  hau- 
cut  short  over  the  eyebrows,  but  the  women  aever  have 
it  twisted  into  tails.  They  have  fine  black  eyes,  and 
their  somewhat  broad  faces  have  a  cheerful  and  tar 
from  uni)leasing  expression,  though  they  cannot  bo 
called  handsome.  They  go  more  carefully  to  work  with 
their  painting  than  the  men,  and  tattoo  themselves 
more  ;  their  lips  are  mostly  cohjurod  quite  blue,  ami 
their  chin,  from  one  corner  of  the  mouth  to  the  other, 
is  adorned  with  blue  lines  and  spots.  They  carry  their 
babies  about  with  them,  up  to  a  certain  age,  wrapped 
in  piec(!3  of  bast.     (iS'dfl  p.  224.) 

On  the  third  day  of  our  stay  at  the  Colorado,  we  had 
an  oppctrtunity  of  entering  into  a  barter  trade  witli  the 
Cutchanas,  who  came  streaming  into  our  camp  bringing 
beans,  maize,  wheat,  fine  flour,  gourds,  and  melons  ;  in 
exchange  for  which  we  gtive  old  clothes  and  strips  of 
our  blankets.  They  also  brought  us  some  bows  of  five 
feet,  and  arrows  of  three  feet,  long  ;  the  first  consisted 
merely  of  bent  pieces  of  tough  wood,  strung  with  some 
firndy-twisted  aiiinuil  sinews  ;  the  arrows  were  made  of 
three  pieces, — a  hard  stick  thrust  into  a  cano,  with  a 
feather  fastened  to  it,  and  a  neatly-shaped  stone  pouit. 
In  what  way  these  Jndians  manage  to  cut  and  barb 
these  arrow  points  is  to  me  inexplicable.  They  are 
fixed  to  the  shaft  with  a  mixture  of  resin,  but  ao  that 
they  may  remain  iu  the  body  when  the  shaft  is  with- 
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drawn.  Besides  tliesewea]Kins  of  attack,  these  Indians 
carry  a  short  club  or  mallet,  cut  out  of  a  single  piece  of 
wood,  whence  they  have  received  from  the  Americans 
the  name  of  "  Club  Indians." 

This  club  is  a  foot  and  a  quarter  long,  made  with 
much  labour  out  of  light  but  very  firm  wood,  rounded 
:\t  the  handle  ci-  stem,  and  with  a  sliiirp  edge  at  the 
extremity,  and  a  hole  in  the  handle,  through  which  is 
passed  a  leathern  thong,  so  that  at  the  monient  of 
striking  a  blow,  though  it  may  slip  it  cannot  escape 
lioni  the  hand.  The  force  of  the  blow  is  thus  moi'c 
than  doubled,  and  clumsy  as  the  weapon  may  be;  it  is 
ceiiainly  not  one  to  bo  despised  when  in  the  hands  of  a 
brave  and  gigantic  Indian.  Of  their  courage  Captain 
Sitgreaves  had  a  signal  proof  some  years  ago,  when,  im 
going  down  the  Cok)rad(),  ho  was  ivttackeil  by  a  party 
of  them,  for  they  stood  a  fire  of  umsketry  for  twenty 
minutes  long  -without  flinching,  though  they  lost  four 
of  their  number,  besides  having  others  wounded,  whom 
they  dragged  away  with  them.  Their  Itehaviour 
towards  us  wa.s  peifectly  friendly,  and  they  even  seemed 
to  have  some  notion  of  the  puriwae  of  our  E.xpedition, 
and  to  desire  more  intimate  connection  witli  the  whites. 
Had  they  been  hostile  they  might  have  given  us  much 
trouble,  or  possibly  even  frustrated  the  whole  design 
and  dispersed  the  expedition. 

We  now  frequently  passed  well-cultivated  corn-fields, 
and  always  found  a  number  of  Indians  iieai'  them,  who 
liegged  us  by  signs  not  to  trample  down  their  corn.  Of 
coui'se  every  care  was  taken  not  to  cause  the  smallest 
damage,  esi)ecially  as  with  the  slender  resources  at 
tlieir  disposal  the  cultivation  of  even  a  small  field  must 
cost  them  much  labour. 

On  the  25th  of  Februjiiy  we  received,  for  the  first 
time,  a  formal  visit  from  the  Cutchansis,  Pah-XJtahs,  and 
Chiniehwhuebs,  who  brought  us  maize  and  beans  in 
elegantly-plaited  baskets  and  dishes.  All  was  takon 
from  them  in  the  way  of  barter,  and  not  only  did  w ) 
(inrselves  now  obtain  enough  to  satisfy  our  sharp  appe- 
tites, bu  our  mules  also  were  supplied  with  small 
rations  of  maize,  to  restore  a  little  the  strength  that  had 
been  so  much  exliausted.  Red  flannel,  were  it  ever  so 
old  and  worn  out,  proved  to  be  a  very  acceptable  article 
ti)  these  Indians,  whilst  they  looked  with  contempt  on 
the  fine  red  paint  that  had  been  so  successful  as  an 
article  of  commerce  among  the  nations  cast  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  general  we  found  that  the  Indians  of 
the  Colorado  diS'ered  widely,  not  only  in  their  manners 
and  customs,  but  also  in  their  inclinations,  from  all 
otliers  that  wo  had  known  ;  and  if  in  former  times 
Spanish  missionaries  ever  came  among  them,  it  is 
^underfill  that  the  civilisation  to  which  tlicy  have  so 
obvious  a  tendency  should  not  have  taken  root. 

lu  their  wiiole  l)ehaviour  towards  us,  and  in  the  cir- 
eumstance  thau  they  seemed  to  understand  and  approve 
the  purpose  of  our  expedition,  we  thought  we  discovered 
a  spark  that  needed  only  to  be  fanned  in  order  to  bring 
them  at  least  to  the  level  of  the  Pueblo-Indians  of  New 
-Mexico,  even  apart  from  tie  consideration  that  to  an 
agricultural  people  civilisation  always  finds  more  reaily 
access  than  to  nomadic  tribes.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  expeiienco  of  past  centuries,  as  well  as  of  the 
present,  hius  shown  that  the  insolence  and  injustice  of 
tlio  whites,  when  in  close  and  frequent  intercourse  with 
at  first  innocent  savages,  will  soon  stifle  any  genu  of 
confidence  that  may  be  springing  up,  ami  trausfonn 
tlieir  friendliness  into  bitter  hostility.  Tlio  native,  who 
seeing  himself  trampled  upon,  revolts  agaiust  the  domi- 


nion of  the  white  race,  is  then  at  once  treated  like  a 
noxious  animnl,  and  the  bloody  strife  never  ends  till  the 
last  free  inhaldtant  of  the  wilderness  has  fallen.  I  may 
cite,  in  proof  of  this  assin-tion,  the  example  of  the 
murderfuis  war  of  the  Californians  against  the  war- 
like tribes  of  the  ChauchUes  Indians  in  the  year  ISiil, 
the  sole  cause  of  which  was  the  brutality  of  a  dealer 
in  cattle. 

Far  in  the  Mariposas  Mountains,  there  lies  a  district 
called  the  Foiu'  Creeks,  generally  ackuowlcdged  to  be 
an  Indian  paradise.  Numerous  springs  gush  out  at 
the  foot  of  the  snow-covered  mountains,  and  form 
streams  that  wind  through  fragrant  clover  plains, 
shaded  by  broad  umbrageous  oaks  or  lofty  pines  ;  and 
amongst  them  was  one  sacred  tree,  a  mighty  oak,  that 
was  justly  regarded  as  the  monarch  of  the  whole  region. 
Tinder  the  shadow  of  this  tree  the  Indians  held  their 
councils,  worshipiied  their  Manitoo,  and  buried  their 
great  chiefs  and  wise  men,  and  the  jiassing  caravans  of 
(^migrants  had  always  respected  this  sacred  tree,  until 
one  day  a  cattle-dealer  made  his  apjiearance  with  a  gi-eat 
herd.  The  Indians  came  to  him  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  even  offered  to  help  him  in  putting  uj)  a  fence  for 
his  cattle  :  but  it  happened  that  the  fellow  had  talcen  a 
fancy  to  the  sacred  oak,  and  he  chose  to  drive  his  beasts 
under  it.  He  jwiid  no  attention  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Indians  ;  but  answered  that  he  had  a  fancy  for 
putting  up  his  oxen  for  the  night  in  the  "  Indian 
church,"  and  that  nobody  should  hinder  liim.  The 
result  was,  that  when  the  Indians  witnessed  the  dese- 
cration of  the  graves  of  their  most  distinguished 
warriors,  they  fell  on  the  cattle-dealer  and  murdered 
liim,  ami  seized  on  his  herd.  War  was  then  declared 
Ijetween  the  whites  and  the  Indians,  and  numerous 
victims  fell  on  both  sides,  liefore  the  strife,  awakened 
by  the  flagitious  conduct  of  one  man,  could  be  completely 
appeased.  How  long  will  It  now  be  before  a  reason  is 
found  or  invented  for  lieginning  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  hithert<-  -)eaceful  Indians  of  the  valley  of 
the  Colorado  ?  On  the  whites  alone  can  the  reproach 
justly  fall,  if  whole  races  have  vanished  from  the  tace  of 
the  earth  ;  for  nearly  all  the  errors,  nay  the  crimes,  of 
the  copjier-coloured  aborigines  against  their  oppressoi-s, 
have  arisen  from  faults  peculiar  to  uncivilised  men,  and 
thase  who  punish  .savages  accordiug  to  the  laws  of  civi- 
lisixtion  have  themselves  no  claim  to  be  ranked  among 
the  civilised. 

On  the  22nd  of  February  they  continued  their 
journey  northward,  at  some  distance  from  the  Colo- 
rado, and  towards  noon  reached  the  river,  along  whoso 
banks  they  travelled  till  towering  masses  of  rock, 
stretching  far  into  the  country,  seemed  to  bar  their 
way.  They  pitched  their  camji,  therefore,  in  order  to 
debate  on  the  course  they  were  to  take,  for  they  had 
not  yet  reached  the  actual  village  of  the  ]\Inliave 
Indians,  although  numerous  jiarties  from  it  had  visited 
them.  As  far  as  we  had  hitherto  seen,  s.ays  ]\Iulhau- 
sen,  of  the  Colorado,  dry  stony  ground  ami  bare  rocks 
alternated  with  valleys,  fertile,  though  of  sni.all  extent. 
Ill  these  valleys  or  lowlands,  the  Indians  live  hidden 
in  mozquit  woods,  and  appear  to  obtain  from  the  fruit- 
ful soil  all  that  they  desire  or  need,  for  besides  those 
fruits  of  the  earth,  for  which  they  have  partly  to  thank 
their  own  industiy,  they  have;  the  mezquit  tree  its(df,i 


'  Tlio  inczi|uit  tree  (Alijarohia  glandulosa)  belongs  to  tlio 
fiimily  of  rlio  iicnoins ;  the  lenvcs  are  delicate,  the  wood  of  a  hnrd- 
nesa  that,  diil  the  tree  attain  n  larger  size,  would  render  it  a(hiii- 
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whicli,  in  years  of  liad  harvest,  r.fl'oi'ds  tlieni  valuable 
help. 

Many  Indians  visited  us  this  day  in  our  new  camp, 
watclied  curiously  all  our  doin^rs,  and  Liu;;lied  and 
bliouted  at  all  that  appeared  extiaordiuaiy.  Ntiw  that 
they  were  at  peace  they  were  tiie  mo.st  innocent,  well- 
meaning  fellows  in  the  world.  While  wo  were  talking, 
as  well  as  wc  could,  with  some  of  the  men,  we  became 
aware  of  the  ap])roach  of  a  whole  troop  of  others  with 
women  and  children,  who  were  advancing  from  the 
roeky  chain  towards  us  in  solemn  )'roce.ssion.  Tliey 
wei'e  ilohave  Indians,  who  came  in  a  spirit  of  commer- 
cial enterprise  to  enter  on  a  barter  trade  with  various 
articles  ;  and  though  they  were  little,   or  not  at  all 


.  dressed,  the  troop  had  a  veiT  gay  appearance,  as.  led 
I  by  a  chief,  it  entered  our  encampment.     The  herouloan 
j  forms  of  the  nn'n,  with  their  hair  dressed  witii  white. 
'  blue,' red,  and  yellow  paint,  and  hanging  down  to  their 
feet,  their  brilliant  eyes  tlashing  like  diamonds — loukol 
even  taller  than  they  were  from  the  phimes  of  swan-i', 
vulturi  s  ,  or  woodpcekers' feathers  t.int  adorned  their 
heads.     Some  wore  as  their  sole  garment  a  fur  mantle, 
made  of  hare.s'  fir  rats'  skins,  thrown  over  their  shoul- 
ders ;  but  one  outshone  all  the  rest  of  the  conipanv, 
[  having  picked   up   an  old   waistcoat    that   had   lieoii 
:  thrown  or  l)artered  a^^•ay  by  some  of  our  people,  anrl 
'  now  displayed  it  for  the  completion  of  a  costume  tlmt 
had  liitherto  consisteil  only  of  paint.     The  women  all 
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wore  the  peculiar  petticoat  above  mentioned,  the  front 
of  Mhich  the  ladies  of  most  distinction  had  made  of 
strips  of  woollen  cords,  instead  of  strips  of  bast.  They 
carried  on  their  beads  clay  vessels,  bags  made  of  bast, 
and  water-tight  baskets  filled  with  the  productions  of 


vably  .ailaptod  for  turninpf.  The  long  narrow'  scod-slicUs  are  n 
favourite  kind  of  food  with  horses  and  mules,  and  tlio  Ijcuiis  arc 
ground  by  the  natives,  and  made  into  calves,  either  alone  or  mixed 
witli  maize  or  whenten  Hour.  The  name  Alnarohia  is  used  by 
De  Cundollo  for  one  division  of  the  species,  Fi-osopsis;  but  by 
George  Dcntham  for  a  species  belonging  to  the  tribe  Parkiea:,  of 
the  natural  order.  The  Algarobia  ylandnlosa  was  tirst  men- 
tioned by  Torvey,  and  drawn  and  descrilied  for  tlic  Annals  of 
the  Lyceum  of  JVetu  York,  vol,  ii,  p.  102, 


their  fields  and  of  their  own  industry.  When  tlioy 
reached  the  camp,  the  women  knelt  down  in  r.iw.'i 
on  the  ground,  and  placed  their  fidl  basket.s  before 
them,  while  the  men  who  had  accoraj)aiiied  them  sc.it- 
tored  themselves  aboiit  the  camj),  challenged  our  ))eople 
to  trade,  ami  sometimes  watched  the  fultilment  of  a 
bargain.  This  went  on  till  late  in  the  evening,  when 
most  of  the  Indians  were,  for  the  sake  of  security,  re- 
quired to  quit  the  camp  and  the  watch-fires;  but  many 
of  the  ntuiiber  had  retired  to  their  huts  and  caves  a< 
soon  as  it  began  to  grow  cool,     {See  p.  217,) 

Only  a  few  of  the  Indians  appeared  on  the  morniug 
of  the  23rd  of  Februarj%  to  witness  oiu*  departure,  but 
among  them  was  one  of  our  first  acquaintances. 
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This  man  liarl  contrived  to  nmnnt  upon  his  person 
*((rv  niorst'l  of  stuti'  of  any  kind  that  he  had  received 
from  our  company,  and  now  lioro  on  Ids  shoulder 
a  useless  old  ritle  that  had  been  liestowcd  u])OU 
him;  his  satisfaction  in  his  own  appearance  when  tlnis 
accoutred  seeming  boundless.  This  man  was  to  serve 
Tis  in  some  measure  as  a  ixuide,  and  hr  led  us  to  the 
rocky  chain,  where  the  path  divided  into  two,  one 
leading  along  the  rocks  close  to  the  river,  and  the  other 
eastward  towards  tlie  mountains. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  our  tiaveller  goes  on  to  say, 
ne  reached  a  plain  formed  liy  the  low  banks  of  the 
Colorado.  It  was  covered  Iiy  woods  of  stunted  trets, 
nnderwood,  and  rushes,  and  luimerous  lines  of  smoke 
ivere  rising  from  it  in  all  directions,  jiointing  out  the 
spots  where  lay  the  siuii)]e  habitations  of  the  Mol  o 
Indians.  The  valley  of  this  river  must  be  thickly 
peopled,  for,  on  both  shores,  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
appeared  these  signs  of  hmnan  habitiitiou.  We  had 
tiot  ridden  far  in  this  plain,  when  two  Indians,  mounted 
on  magnilicent  stallions,  came  galloping  towar<ls  us, 
and  we  were  e%'en  more  struck  by  the  beauty  of  thesis 
^-vidently  well-kejit  steeds,  perfect  models  of  horses  as 
they  were,  than  by  that  of  the  young  riders  who 
^ided  them  merely  with  ;•  hair-cord.  With  the 
exception  of  these  two,  we  never  saw  but  one  horse 
during  our  stay  on  the  Colorado,  and  all  three  seemed 
to  be  regarded  rather  in  the  light  of  things  sacred  than 
as  intended  for  use.  They  were  petted  and  fed  by 
*vcry  one  who  came  near  them,  so  that  it  was  no 
wonder  if  they  appeared  in  good  condition  ',  and  when 
f  tried  to  tried  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  sell  me  one, 
they  only  laughed  at  me,  and  overwhelmed  their 
darling  with  caresses.  The  horses  were  young,  but 
appeared  to  have  belonged  to  this  nation  from  their 
infancy.  The  two  young  Indians  seemed  to  under- 
atand  very  well  our  inquiry  after  a  pasture  for  t>ur 
eattle,  and  making  signs  to  us  to  follow  them,  led  us 
to  a  gra-ssy  meadow,  Ijordering  on  a  little  wood,  where 
ve  immediately  made  preparations  for  our  bivouac. 

XVIIL 

SeST      in      the      JfOHAVE     SeTTI.EMEKTS — SPOETS      OP      THB 

iloHAVES— Game  of  tue  IIixg— Shootino  at  a  Target — 
Village  op  the  Mohaves — Passage  op  the  Colobaso — 
An  Indian  Family — Sebvices  op  Natives. 

The  exiwdition  took  up  its  quarters  for  a  day 
91"  two  among  the  Indians.  The  motive  for  this 
delay  wa,s  twofold;  on  the  one  hand,  it  vras  a 
matter  of  great  interest  for  the  expedition  to 
acquire  as  much  information  as  possible  concern- 
ing these  hitherto  almost  unknown  Indians  of  the 
Colorado,  and  we  .shoidd  thus  also  afford  more  time 
for  the  inhabitants  of  distant  villages  to  bring  us  com 
«iid  oilier  provisions.  As  the  Indians  have  seldom  any 
inducement  to  raise  more  than  they  I'equire  for  their 
own  consumption,  they  could  not,  though  they  came 
bo  us  in  crowds,  spare  more  than  a  very  small  quantity 
sf  their  produce  for  barter,  and  many  a  basketful  of 
maize  ha<l  to  be  poured  out  on  our  outspread  blankets, 
before  our  whole  herd  of  mules,  diminished  as  it  was, 
eould  get  a  single  feed. 

There  was  soon  a  lively  bustle  going  on  around  our 
eamp,  but  within  its  precincts  only  chiefs  and  distin- 
guished warriors  were  admitted,  as  we  had  to  be  careful 
that,  in  case  of  any  sudden  outbraik  of  hostilities,  our 
jjurty  should  be  all  together,  and  with  a  sufficiently  clear 


space  for  action.  The  ^Mohavcs  were  in  hundreds  about 
us,  but  in  their  gsda  attire ;  for  <inly  on  festive  occa- 
sions are  they  so  extrav.agant  with  their  paint  in  the 
decoration  of  their  naked  persons.  I  cannot  undertake 
to  descril>e  the  \arious  fashions,  but  any  one  seeing  the 
swarms  of  red,  white,  blue,  and  black  forms,  in  con- 
tinual motion,  and  horribly  beautified  with  rings,  and 
lines,  and  figures,  which  they  contemplated  with  iiuieli 
complacency  as  they  leaned  on  their  long  bows,  niii^'lit 
have  rather  taken  them  for  a  troop  of  demons,  about 
to  lieginsome  infernal  rites,  than  for  the  good-tempered 
creatures  they  were. 

But  merry  shouts  of  laughter  were  heard  from  all 
sides,  usually  indicating  the  annisenient  they  found  in 
watching  our  doings.  I  Imsied  myself  in  tryingto  sketch 
the  most  striking  figures,  -and  I  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised that  they  looked  on  quietly,  and  (;ven  s<'enied  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  my  work,  and  brought  their  women 
and  little  children  to  me  to  draw,  watching  attentively, 
as  I  gi-adually  produced  a  representation  of  them  on 
]iajier.  The  mothers  were  even  specially  anxious  that 
I  should  not  omit  one  of  the  coloured  lines  which  they 
had  described  on  the  persons  of  themselves  or  their 
offspring. 

Several  of  the  men  carried  poles  sixteen  feet  long 
in  their  hands,  the  use  of  which  I  eould  not  make  out, 
till. I  saw  the  brown  forms  leave  the  crowd  two  l)y 
two,  to  begin  a  game,  which  remained  somewhat  ol)- 
scure  to  me,  though  I  looked  on  at  it  for  a  long  time. 
The  two  players  placed  themselvcr  'ear  one  another, 
holding  the  poles  high  np,  and  oi  them  having  in 

his  hand  a  ring  made  of  strips  ■  of  about  foiif 

inches  in  diameter.  Lowering  t^...  ^..jios,  both  rushed 
fonvard,  and  at  the  same  time  the  one  who  held  the  ring 
rolled  it  on  before  him,  and  both  threw  the  poles,  so 
that  one  fell  right  and  another  left  of  it,  and  arrested 
its  course.  Without  stopping  a  moment,  they  then 
snatched  up  the  ring  and  the  poles,  and  repeated  the 
same  movements  back  again,  over  the  same  ?pot, 
a  piece  of  ground  about  forty  feet  long,  and  so  on 
again  and  again,  until  the  indefatigable  players  had 
trampled  a  firm  path  on  the  loose  soil  of  the  meadow. 
They  continued  this  game  for  hours  without  stopping 
a  minute  or  exchanging  a  singl(>  word,  and  though 
some  of  the  Indian  spectators  joined  them,  they  were 
just  as  much  absorbed  in  the  game,  as  the  pla3'er.s 
themselves,  and  would  by  no  means  allow  me  to  conic 
nearer,  to  try  and  make  out  the  meaning  of  it.  They 
gave  me  to  understand  by  sign,  that  an  imiwrtiiut 
afiair  was  going  on,  which  my  presence  would  interf'ero 
with,  and  when  I  attempted,  disregarding  their  prohi- 
bitions, to  come  nearer,  they  even  made  threatening 
demonstrations,  \vith  their  clubs  towards  my  skull. 
Whether  these  poles  oxight  to  have  gone  through  the 
ring,  or  were  intended  to  fall  by  the  side  of  it,  did  not 
become  clear  to  me,  but  it  was  evident  here  and  else- 
where, that  these  Indians  were  a.s  passionately  in  earnest 
about  this  game,  as  the  most  entlnisiastic  chess-player 
could  be  amongst  us.    [See  p.  232.) 

The  chief  food  of  these  Indians  consists  of  roasted 
cakes  of  maize,  or  wheaten  flour,  which  they  preim-e 
by  grinding  it  between  two  stones.  Many  of  our 
visitors  brought  the.se  cakes  with  them,  which  they 
at«  with  great  apparent  appetite  in  the  course  of  the 
day;  but  I  cannot  say  that  the  sight  of  this  very 
dirty  pastry,  which  they  carried  fastened  on  a  con- 
venient part  of  their  bodies,  at  all  tempted  us  to  taste 
it.     The  Indian  flour,  however,  when  prepared  by  our 
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own  cooks,  111^(1(1  vciy  fjond  bread,  and  their  beans  and 
dried  slices  of  gourd  extremely  savoury  dishes. 

Ill  the  afteriiDon  we  got  up  a  shooting  niatcli  with 
vpviilvers,  iu  which  the  Indians  took  part  with  their 
long  bows.  They  were  very  much  .surprised  to  see 
GUI'  shots  .send  a  bullet  every  time  through  a  strong 
board,  and  wo  wondered  no  less  at  the  skill  and  cer- 
tainty with  whieli  their  arrows  liit  the  mark.  "NVc 
then  took  our  rifles,  to  let  them  see  at  what  a  distance 
the  lives  of  our  enemies  were  iu  our  ]iower;  but  the 
revolvers  remained  the  greatest  mai-vel  to  them,  as  they 
believed  we  could  go  on  shooting  with  them,  without 
ever  reloading,  and  we  left  tiiem  in  the  belief,  whieli  it 
was  so  much  the  e:usier  to  do,  as  they  knew  seiircely 
anything  more  of  lire-arms  than  tliat  some  of  their 
numlx'r  had  on  a  former  oceasiou  been  killed  with 
them  by  the  whites.  At  sunset  our  guests,  or  ratlier  our 
hosts,  took  their  leave  of  us  and  retired  quietly  as  before. 
On  the  I'oth  of  Februar\-,  the  fir.st  Indians  who  came 
to  the  camp  found  us  busied  in  our  preparatiouis  \\'<- 
departure,  as  we  intended  to  proceed  through  the  low 
n-oods,  to  the  Colorado,  and  endeavour  to  discover  a 
suitable  place  for  a  pas.sago  across  it.  Riding  towards 
the  woods  we  soon  saw  a  path  that  turned  into  them 
and  led  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  but  was  so 
narrow,  that  we  had  to  ride  in  a  long  line,  one  behind 
another,  passing  small  clearings,  cultivated  fields,  and 
Indian  dwellings,  not  standing  together  in  ,i  \  illage, 
but  scattered  about  on  the  sides  f)f  little  liilis,  which 
indeed  formed  part  of  the  dwelling  itself,  being  hol- 
lowed out  for  the  purpose.  Before  the  opening,  a  broad 
roof  was  erected  of  the  same  height  as  the  hill  or 
earth-wall,  and  rested  on  strong  stakes,  so  as  to  make 
a  kind  of  verandah ;  under  these  were  standing  large 
carthenwai-e  vessels  for  keeping  corn  and  flour,  as  well 
as  the  household  utensils  iu  daily  use,  which  consisti'd 
of  prettily  plaited  water-tight  baskets  and  dishes,  and 
some  hollowed-out  gourds.  Near  each  dwelling  wc 
noticed  a  small  edifice  of  peculiar  a})peai'ance,  the  pur- 
pose of  wliich  we  coidd  not  immediately  guess.  I'oles 
four  or  five  feet  long  were  placed  upright,  in  a  circle 
of  from  three  to  five  ft^ct  in  diameter,  and  then  woven 
together  Avith  wicker-work,  so  that  the  whole  had  the 
appearance  of  a  very  large  basket,  fitted  at  the  top 
with  a  round  roof-like  lid.  At  a  distance  they  did  not 
look  unlike  small  Chinese  houses,  but  they  turned  out 
to  be  corn  magazines,  which  the  proprietors  had  now 
crannned  to  the  top  with  mezqiut  pods,  and  small 
spiral-shaped  beans. 

These  are  not  the  customary  food  of  the  Mohaves, 
but  are  stored  up  from  yeai-  to  year  to  form  a  resource 
against  hunger  in  times  of  bad  han-ests,  or  unforeseen 
misfortune.  The  pecidiar  luiture  of  the  productions, 
and  the  careful  ))acking  they  receive,  causes  them  to 
keep  for  many  yeai"s  without  sjwiling,  and  this  is  very 
desirable,  as  tliereare  many  seasons  when  the  harvestsare 
not  rich  enough  to  fonn  or  add  to  a  store  of  this  kind, 
and  the  people,  with  the  best  will,  are  unable  to  fill  their 
magazines.  This  provident  care  for  the  future,  and 
l)reparation  for  unforeseen  and  uncertain  contingencies, 
I  had  never  .seen  among  Indian  tribes  ea«t  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains — a  diti'oronce  that  may,  perhaps, 
be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  prairies,  and  the 
woods  and  mountains  bordering  on  them,  are  richer  in 
game  than  the.se  regions;  but  in  any  case  the  care  and 
forethought  of  the  jMjople  of  the  Colorado  is  not  to  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  instinctive  storing  up  of 
food  of  marmots  and  bees. 


Our  iippearanee  in  the  settlements  and  villages  of 
these  savages  created  no  little  sensation,  —  though 
only  of  a  plea.siut  and  good-humnured  kind.  Tho 
hills  and  roofs  were  'piickly  covered  Aith  natives  of 
every  age  and  sex,  who  enjoyed  thence  a  full  view  of 
the  long  proces.sicii  of  strani^ors ;  and  our  copious 
lieartls,  which  had  now  had  the  benefit  of  neai'ly  a 
year's  umlisturbed  growth,  and  with  most  oi' lus  reaeLed 
down  to  tlxe  breast,  .seemed  particularly  to  amuse  tlio 
ladies.  In  the  encampment  that  we  had  left,  oue  or 
another  had  oeoasionally  ventured  to  touch  tlicse  some- 
what tangled  decorations,  in  order  to  convince  herself 
of  its  geimineness,  but  when  at  a  di.stanee,  they  gavo 
us  to  luiderstiind,  in  an  unuii.stakable  manner,  that 
they  did  not  consider  these  api)endages  at  all attractixo, 
though  we  were  rather  proitd  of  them,  as  testityliig  to 
the  lengthof  our  journey.  Whenever  one  of  iisbeardeil 
fellows  rode  past  them,  the  women  burst  into  a  lit  oi' 
latighter,  ami  put  their  hands  belore  their  moutIi>,  ai 
if  the  sight  of  us  rather  tentled  to  make  them  sick. 

It  was  curious  enough  that  they  should  be  of  tiutt 
opinion,  as  their  own  men  had  evidently  by  nature  a 
great  deal  of  hair  on  their  faces,  a  thing  almost  unheard 
of  elsewhere  among  the  cojiper-coloured  race;  but  they 
have  some  method  of  scraping,  singtdng,  or  pluel:ing 
otit  the  hair,  so  that,  though  the  beard  was  perceptiuk', 
they  appeared  to  be  an  clean  shaven  as  possible. 

We  travelled  tor  many  miles  through  these  variously 
peopled  woods,  troops  of  curious  Indians  flocking  to  its 
from  both  sides,  and  bouuding  and  leaping  through  ami 
over  tho  bushes,  with  the  swiftness  and  agility  of  j 'an- 
thers. As  we  were  jogging  along  throtigh  the  djso 
willows,  tpiite  uuaVile  to  see  around  u.s,  an  accident  hap- 
pened, that  deprived  us  of  one  of  our  mules,  and  might 
easily  have  cost  us  a  man  also.  A  ^Mexican,  who  Lad 
fastened  his  riile  on  his  saddle  in  the  customary  manner, 
was  driving  his  mule  along  carelessly  through  a  thick 
part  of  the  wood,  when  a  twig  somehow  caught  the 
trigger  of  the  rhle,  discharged  it,  and  lodged  the  con- 
tents in  the  body  of  the  nearest  mule.  It  wa.s  neces- 
sary to  put  the  poor  animal  out  of  its  pain  with  a 
second  shot,  and  transfer  its  load  to  another  mule. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  more  the  dead  one  was  liti:- 
rally  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Indians,  and  a  most  hateful 
spectacle  they  made,  as  they  hurried  past  us  to  tlieir 
dwelling.s,  carrying  the  still  bleeduig  limbs  of  tho  animal 
upon  their  naked  shoulders,  smeared  from  head  to  lliot 
with  its  gore,  and  looking  like  genuine  cannibals.  Tlio 
eager  api)etite  for  flesh  meat  which  this  acticn  be- 
trayed, created  some  misgivings  amongst  tis  for  tho 
safety  of  the  expedition,  for  iu  these  woods  it  W(juhl 
have  been  no  difficult  matter  to  rob  us  of  many  of  our 
mules,  or  even  to  steal  away  our  whole  flock  of  sheep. 
A  Comanche  or  Siotix  Indian  would  asstu-edly  not 
have  allowed  such  an  opporttinity  to  pas.s,  but  no 
Slohave  showed  the  slightest  intention  of  stretching 
out  an  uidawful  hand  towards  our  property;  on  tho 
contrary,  if  a  mule  or  a  sheep  wandered  away  from  us, 
there  waa  sure  to  spring  up  a  band  of  Indians  to  yelp 
and  shout  after  it,  and  drive  it  back. 

Wo  made  a  halt  at  some  Siind  banks  close  to  the 
river,  to  pitch  our  camp  for  the  last  time  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Colomdo,  and  fotuid  ourselves  opposite  a 
sand  motind,  which  rising  iu  the  middle  of  tho  streanx 
promised  to  iacilitate  our  passage  across  it.  On  each 
side  of  this  island  it  flowed  on  rapidly,  in  a  brotulth  of 
I'OO  yards,  and  was,  from  the  many  whirlpools,  evidently 
of  a  considerable  deptL 
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We  set  about  onr  preparations  this  evening,  in  order 
to  gei  across  in  lietter  time  in  the  morning.  Lieutenant 
Ives  ha<I  l)rought  with  him  from  Texas  a  canvas  boat, 
■whicli  lieing  packed  with  the  givatest  care,  liad  now 
trnvolled  in  safety  t•^  the  phice  of  its  destination,  the 
groat  Coloradc  of  tliP  West.  The  craft  consisted  of 
throe  long  canvass  Lags,  connected  together,  and  lined 
inside  with  gutta  pi'rcha,  so  as  to  ho  perfectly  air-tight. 
By  means  of  a  bellows  fitted  to  them,  and  some  ingeni- 
ously contrived  screws,  it  was  pumjicd  fidl  of  air,  the 
frame  of  a  small  waggon,  which  exactly  fitted  it,  placed 
on  it,  and  the  sacks  drawn  up  at  each  end,  so  that  the 
Avhole  had  very  much  the  apj)earance  of  a  Venetian 
gondola,  and  ovon  the  awning  was  not  wanting,  as  the 
waggon  furnished  one.  The  boat  was  immediately 
launched,  and  to  our  great  joy,  not  only  swam  admir- 
ably, but  proved  to  be  of  gi-eat  capacity.  A  mattrass 
made  of  the  same  material  was  also  filled  with  air,  to 
carry  over  all  our  lines  and  cordage,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  [toople  ;  and  Lieutenant  Fitzball,  having  proceeded 
rather  further  up  the  stream  to  collect  drift  woixl,  con- 
structed a  raft,  upon  which  he  meant  to  cany  over  the 
men  under  his  command.  These  laboui"s  were  all  com- 
plotod  before  twilight,  am.  we  had  then  lei.siire  to 
attend  to  the  Indians,  the  population  of  a  whole  village 
having  conu'  out  to  us,  imder  the  guidance  of  an  aged 
chief.  Me  sik-eh-ho-ta,  a  venerable  looking  man,  with 
an  immense  plume  of  feathore  on  his  head,  anil  a  thick 
spear  in  his  hand,  who  walked  at  the  head  of  his 
people,  they  following  in  regular  order,  bearing  baskets 
of  various  wares  on  their  heads. 

Business  coDimenced  without  much  preliminn'y  "»re- 
monial;  the  blankets  and  pieces  of  cotton  str.ff  that  we 
had  orovght  with  us  for  the  pui-pose  were  cut  and  torn 
into  strips,  and  bartered  with  bends  and  knives  for 
provisions.  We  also  purchased  some  of  the  weapons 
and  tirniiments  of  the  savages,  and  even  the  elaborately 
Worked  little  petticoats  o?  the;  ladies  found  admirei-s 
aniiingst  some  of  the  party,  who  had  ethnological  col- 
lections, and  wore  willingly  exchanged  l)y  the  Indians 
f<ir  half  a  blanket  each.  This  branch  of  the  barter 
trade  gave  occasion  to  some  rather  comic  scones ;  but 
Avo  wore  ,ill  struck  with  the  modesi  pro|>riety  of  beha- 
viour of  thesi'  primitive  savages,  M-liich  nut  oidy  sur- 
p;issod  that  of  any  Indians  we  had  hitherto  known, 
liut  of  many  whites  who  claim  to  bo  considered  civilised 
povsons. 

The  Mohavos  had  now  been  acquainted  with  us 
several  days, and  having  brought  everything  thoycoulil 
think  of  to  barter,  at  last  hit  on  the  notion  of  otl'ering 
ns  fish.  The  first  that  they  i)roduced,'  being  a  rare 
as  well  as  favoinito  dish  wit);  our  comj)any,  were 
extremely  well  paid  ;  but  when  the  rumour  spread 
among  ihi;  Iiuliiins  that  we  did  not  disdain  this  article 
of  commorce,  the  camp  was  inunodiately  overwhelmed 
with  tliom,  and,  of  ronrse,  from  the  glut  of  the  market 
the  price  of  tins  gv.ods  foil  consideiiibly.  This  the 
sellers  coidil  by  no  moans  understand  ;  they,  it  seems, 
had  laleulatod  that  our  appetites  wtndd  increase  by 
what  they  ted  on,  and  witli  the  appetitos  the  price  wo 
ehovdd  be  willing  t<»  pay.  Among  thi^  fish  brought  in 
wore  some  distinguished  by  a  largo  hump  on  the  back 
behind  the  head,  and  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
distinct  species,  we  added  specinions  to  our  collections. 
'I'owards  evening,  as  vo  stood  watching  the  coui-se  of 
the  swift  stream  that  tvo  had  to  cross,  and  looking  over 
to  the  opposite  shortv  we  perceived  groups  of  black 
heads  bobbing  up  <.  r.t  of  the  water  ;  \  hich  heads  wo 


found  belonged  to  families  of  Indians,  swimming  back 
to  their  dwellings  with  their  wives  and  children.  One 
gi'oup. especially  attracted  my  attention.  It  consisted  nf 
a  young  woman,  who  had  very  quietly  and  innocently 
disencumbered  herself  of  her  petticoat  in  our  presence, 
and  folding  it  u])  laid  her  baby  upon  it  in  a  little  tlat 
but  strongly  made  basket,  and  with  this  under  her  ai'm, 
a  little  thing  of  about  four  years  ohl  held  by  the  hanu, 
and  two  elder  children  of  seven  or  oigLt  following  her, 
had  taken  to  the  water,  pushing  the  baby's  basket  be- 
fore her,  and  giving  a  glance  backwa  1  occasionally  at 
the  two  youngsters,  wl;o  were  romping  and  spla,shing 
about  as  they  followed  in  the  track  she  made  on  tlio 
surface  of  the  water.  I  watched  them  as  they  landed 
on  the  small  island,  walked  quickly  across  it,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  river  again  on  the  other  side.  It  was 
a  pretty  fanii'y  picture  :  even  among  heathen  savages 
the  sweet  and  holy  afiections  o'"  nature  bear  witness  to 
its  divine  origin  1 

The  brightest  of  skies  and  tiie  most  lovely  sunshine 
favoured  onr  laborious  work  on  the  26th  of  February. 
One  of  the  men  lying  stretched  out  on  the  air  mattrass. 
rowed  himself  over  to  the  island,  carrying  with  him  the 
end  of  a  rope  held  by  some  of  the  peoi)le  on  the  bank. 
Being  thus  secured  tlie  simple  vessel  was  drawn  buck 
and  a  .second  and  third  man  put  across  in  the  same  way ; 
and  the  united  strength  of  the  three  being  then  suffi- 
cient to  draw  a  heavier  burden,  the  rope  was  fastened 
t<.  the  large  boat,  which  three  men  entered  together. 
A  second  line,  long  enough  to  stretch  across  the  ana 
of  the  river,  was  then  fast(>ned  to  the  other  end  of  the 
boat,  so  that  it  could  be  pulled  back  again,  and  also  bo 
prevented  from  drifting  away  in  the  strong  cun'out. 
The  first  attempt  having  succeeded  perfectly  it  was 
repcited,  and  as  there  was  soon  a  sufiiciont  number ot 
men  on  the  island  to  unload  the  things  and  carry  theui 
over  to  the  other  side,  the  regular  transport  of  the  bag- 
gage of  nearly  a  hundred  mule-loads  began.  Lieutenant 
Fitzball,  too,  got  afloat  with  his  men  on  th*  i  vft,  and 
moved  slowly  towards  the  island;  but  the  \.  .vter  was 
.so  .shallow  that  the  heavy  i  aft  could  not  be  brought 
near  oniaigh,  and  the  nu'n  had  to  wade  for  a  considii- 
able  distance  through  it  with  their  things,  whilst  the 
flat  gutta-percha  lioat  could  be  drawn  \i\\  (luite  high  on 
the  .sand.  Measures  had  also  to  be  talcen  for  the  security 
of  our  goods,  and  one  part  of  our  escort  was  left  at  tlie 
jdaco  where  the  goods  were  being  shipped,  and  anotJiof 
with  their  wea])ons  equally  ready  on  the  island,  so  that 
W(?  coidd  not  be  attacked  by  the  savages  with  eHoe*  on 
either  side.  Our  ])eople  now  worked  with  a  will.  The 
boat  flow  backwards  and  forwards,  the  heap  i  £*  goo<ls 
on  the  island  rapidly  increased,  and  that  on  the  si  ore 
dirainishi.d.  As  the  sun  rose  higher  and  warmed  the 
atmosphere,  the  Indians  camo  streaming  by  humlre.ls 
towards  us  ;  and  the  river  swarmed  with  brown  swim- 
mers gazing  at  i\w  marvellous  doings  of  the  whites. 
Some  of  tiioni  oanio  floating  down  on  little  rafts  niiale 
of  bundles  of  rushes  (the  oidy  species  ot  craft  1  eve' 
saw  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colorado  valley),  and 
laniiod  on  the  island  on  the  eastern  shore.  It  was  so 
gay  and  ovt^r-varying  a  picture  that  we  were  never 
tired  of  looking  at  it.  Every  time  the  boat  came  in 
or  went  tiff,  the  Indians  hailed  the  event  with  wild 
yells  of  glee.  IJy  dogivos  they  learned  the  simple 
mechanism  in  use,  and  placed  themselves  in  a  row  to 
pull  at  the  rope,  making  the  empty  boat  fly  back  I'ke 
lightning  over  tlie  water,  in  the  )ierfi  rmanoo  of  wh:  :h 
fout  it  Hoveral  times  hapi)euod  that  it  upset,  and  arrived 
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bottom  uppermost.  Once  this  occurred  when  it  Jiad  a 
t'lill  cargo  ;  but  as  it  was  near  tlu'  shore  little  was  lost, 
■\iid  the  tilt  of  the  waggon  kept  it  from  sinking.  When 
the  last  load  of  goods  had  been  carried  across,  the  men 
left  on  the  bank  had  to  assemble  in  full  force  to  drive 
the  mules  and  sheep  into  the  river,  and  compel  them  to 
swim  over  ;  no  easy  task,  for  they  shrunk  back  at  the 
sicht  of  the  broad  stream  and  the  cold  feeling  of  the 
water.  When  the  mules  had  all  been  got  down  to  tiie 
ed"e  vf  the  stream,  Leroux  a  iid  some  Mexicans  nioiinteil 
theirs  and  rode  in,  the  men  at  the  same  time  pushing 
others  in  by  main  force  :  others  again  were  induced  to 
follow  by  the  cries  and  h  jwls  of  the  Indians  ;  and  as 
the  river  was  deep  at  this  part  they  soon  got  inti>  the 
current,  and  were  carried  by  it  towards  the  island, 
where  even  the  weakest  of  ihem  landed  safely.  The 
getting  the  sheep  over  was  a  more  troublesome  atlair 
still,  for  they  had  no  sooner  wetted  tlieir  feet  than  the 
whole  flock,  seized  by  panic  terror,  rushed  back  between 
the  legs  of  the  men,  and  away  to  the  woods,  where 
they  vanished,  '^hii  e.-iulting  delight  of  the  savages  at 
this  incident  kne .  jio  bounds,  and  oil'  wont  tiie  whole 
yelling  band,  more  swift-footed  than  the  shoe]),  and 
plunged  into  the  thicket  after  them.  Certainly  at  that 
iiioment  few  of  us  expected  to  taste  mutton  again  till 
we  got  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  imagining  tiiat  the 
Indians  would  be  sure  to  help  themselves  to  our  sheep, 
and  wo  should  never  see  them  again,  we  were  b;:giu- 
niiig  to  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  mule 
meat  was  almost  as  good  ;  but  wo  were  mistaken,  In 
a  short  time  the  gigantic  brown  fellows  made  their 
appearance  again,  each  '.aiTyinga  .slieeji,  and  proceeding 
towards  the  shore  every  man  plunged  headlong  into 
tlio  water  with  his  burden.  Even  those  for  whom  no 
sheep  was  left  jumped  into  the  water  and  J. lined  the 
noisy  throng  that  came  swimming  towards  the  ishind. 

They  liad  never  had  such  a  jubilee  apparently  ;  and 
tliey  swam  round  the  iloek,  .supporting  the  wenker 
I'luimals  which  the  current  threatened  to  carry  away, 
turniiig  back  those  that  seemed  inclined  to  turn  out  of 
the  right  direction,  and  all  with  the  frolicsome  jileasure 
of  a  troop  of  children  at  play.  They  came  dripping  to 
us  on  the  island  without  having  lost  a  single  sheep, 
ami  their  eyes  .sjiarkling  at  the  fun  tliey  had  had  with 
tliose  alniost  unknown  animals  of  the  whites,  ai.d  seem- 
ing to  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  continuation  of  the 
joke  in  getting  them  over  to  the  further  bank  of  the 
river.  The  Indians  who  came  floating  by  on  their 
nisli  rafts  amused  almost  as  niuc'i  by  the  tricks  th> 
played  tumbling  each  other  into  the  river  ;  and  th 
jpiuibols  of  the  nobly  formed  fellowp,  who  seeinci  as 
much  at  home  in  the  water  as  on  land,  formed  reaiiy  a 
jileasing  spectacle.    {See  p.  22G.) 

Tiie  ]Mi.ssage  of  the  second  arm  of  the  river  was 
ifTceted  in  the  same  manner.  ;ind  just  as  safely  as  the 
lii'st ;  and  in  the  evening  the  whole  exjwdition  as- 
-I'liihled  on  tl'.o  western  side,  and  fortunately  with  only 
a  tew  trivhil  iieeidents.  We  had  some  narrow  escapes, 
however.  In  the  western  channel  the  current  is  much 
more  r.ipid  than  in  the  eastern  ;  and  a  ..  iig  other  little 
ihumtorH  the  boat  in  which  I  an>'  a  young  Amerieaii, 
.Ml'.  White,  with  two  sorvantB  were  seated,  turned 
"Ver  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  I  svms  the  only  one 
of  the  party  who  could  swim,  and  I  had  to  make  great 
t'xertions  to  got  Mr.  White  to  whore  he  could  lay  hold 
"f  the  tow  rope  ;  the  two  servants,  a  Iklexican  and  a 
^'iTiiian,  clung  fast  to  the  boat  and  nmna/^ed  to 
warn!  le  np  on  the  bottom  of  it,  so  that  they  were 


drawn  safely  a.shore.  "Very  fortunately  I  liad  taken  the 
]irecaution  before  entering  the  boat  to  fasten  my  rifle 
to  one  of  the  supports  of  the  wagg.iii  frame,  that  no  un- 
foreseen mischauco  might  deprivi  me  of  this  faithful 
coin]ianion  of  my  travels  ;  and  it  was  well  for  me  that 
I  d.d,  or  heavily  clothed  and  armed  as  I  was,  1  must 
have  let  it  go  when  I  was  swimming.  As  it  was  wo 
surt  ;rcd  no  ather  harm  than  getting  very  wet,  miuI  that 
was  too  common  a  thing  to  coneorn  us  much  ;  hut  our 
poor  Dr.  Bigelow  had  very  nearly  met  with  a  worse 
accident. 

He  was  sitting  in  the  boat  when  some  soldiei-s  got 
in  and  laid  tlieir  muskets  at  the  bottom  of  it,  so 
awkwardly  that  one  of  them  went  oS"just  under  where 
Dr.  Bigelow  was  sitting,  carrying  away  part  of  his 
stocking,  but  luckily  only  leaving  a  red  mark  on  the 
skin.  We  were  all  pleased  with  the  coolness  of  the 
doctor,  who,  without  moving  a  muscle,  said,  "  It's  just  as 
well  as  if  the  ball  had  gone  into  the  air  ;  a  miss  is  as 
good  as  a  mile  !  "  Besides  that  tiic  .l>ctor  had  remained 
uninjured,  it  wp,s  particularly  fortuuivto  that  the  ball 
had  not  made  a  hole  in  o'ic  of  the  air  bags,  in  which 
case  our  craft  wou'<1  have  become  perfectly  unservice- 
.able,  and  much  time  must  have  been  lost  in  repairing 
it. 

We  lost  none  of  the  mules  in  the  w.ater,  but  one  or 
two  of  them  died  afterwards  from  exhaustion,  and  two 
or  three  sheep  we"e  drowned  in  crossing  the  second 
arm  of  the  river  ;  ti;c>se  were  all  the  sacriflces  that  the 
d.mgerous  stream  cost  us.  Three  sheep  and  a  goat 
were  presented  by  Lieutenant  Whipple  to  the  Indians, 
in  return  for  their  friendly  servive.s,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  wen?  strongly  advised  not  to  eat  them,  l)ut 
to  begin  sheep-breeding.  Kiesh  meat  is,  however  such, 
a  rare  and  highly  prized  di.inty  to  them,  that  it  is  not 
very  likely  the  adviet!  was  taken. 

XIX. 

The   Kio   tloi.oiiADO— Eakliebt  Accounts  of  the  ItrvEi!, 
ANU  Attumi'ts  to  Navioaxe   it — Mohave   CU'ides — 1)k- 

8KKT     DKTWKKX     THE     COLOIIADO    AND    THE    MoTAVK — DUY 

Salt   Lake — Vali.ky   of  the   Mouavk  HivER--M,iii)En 

Ol-  A  Ml'lETKEB  nV  tub  I'An-UTAUB— rillGlI.'  Ol  'IIB 
."LAVAGES — TUK  KmIGRANT  KoAD— MuUDE'.  Oi'  CAl'i.iIN 
tiUNNISON— AnniVAL  AT  PUKULO  HE  LOS  Xl  lELES— A 
N.U'UBALI8r   IN   DlSQUISE. 

It  is  fitting,  ei'e  we  leave  this  groat  river — the  Rio 
Colorado — that  we  shou  1  .say  a  ivord  or  two  upon  its 
history  as  known  to  Europeans,  and  that  of  the  in- 
habitants of  its  long  and  remote  valley.  On  the  old 
maps  of  California  and  New  Mexico  are  often  found 
the  names  of  Indian  tribes,  whoso  existenee  has  iu 
modern  times  been  doubted.  Missionaries  who  tm- 
velled  on  the  Colorado  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  flrst  mentioned  their  nanu-s  and  gave  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  geogi'a|)hical  position  of  their  territories, 
though  for  a  long  time  very  little  credit  was  given  to 
tlieir  statements ;  but  the  more  these  eoiintries  are 
exaiuined,  the  more  highly  wo  estimate  the  accuracy 
and  historical  value  of  the  accounts  of  these  old  Spanish 
nionkiS.  Bartlett,  in  his  excellent  Personal  Narrative, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  178,  mentions  "the  Cenigi  ^Ii,  Cliemegiiaba, 
(iumb"ieariri,  and  Timbabachi  Indians  iis  trilies  of 
whose  existence  we  know  nothing,"  but  the  <'himen- 
whuelies,  whom  we  mot  on  our  jcmriiey  to  tlii>  Colorado, 
are  doubtless  the  same  as  the  abovo-nientioned  Clieiue 
giiabas,  and  it  is  probable  that  tht<  other  trilies  men- 
tioned may  be  found  higher  up  the  Colorado,  or  iu  tho 
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neiglil>oi]iing  reyidiis.  FntliiT  Kino,  -wlio  travelled  on 
this  river  in  the  year  ]  700,  mentions  the  Quiquinias, 
foiijias,  Eaiopas,  and  Cutganes.  Of  these  tribes  ■we 
foiiml  the  latter,  or  Cutchnnas,  who  were  the  fii-st 
natives  ■wlio  met  us  (m  the  Colorado.  t)f  the  Mohaves 
liartlett  tipcaks  as  of  a  great  nation  consisting  of 
athletic  warriora,  who  live  a  hundred  and  lifty  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  on  the  Colorado,  and 
this  statement  we  found  to  be  correct,  though  ours  Avas 
not  the  first  regularly  orpinisid  exiicdition  that  had 
come  in  contact  with  tlieui ;  for  Cajitain  Sitgrcaves 
had  been  there  with  a  smallei'  jmrty  two  years  before 
us  ;  and  from  the  visits  of  the  fur-huntei's  no  corner 
of  these  western  regions  is  secm-e.  He  had  not,  as  I 
liavo  said,  met  with  a  very  iriendly  reception  from 
them,  but  his  energetic  jiroceedings  i  ad  at  least  in- 
spired the  Indians  with  respect  for  the  arms  of  the 
whites. 

One  of  the  oldest  dcscri)itions  of  the  natives  on  the 
J^ower  Colorado  ami  the  Uila,  is  probably  that  of  Fei-- 
nando  Alarcliou,  who,  in  the  year  1540,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Antonio  de  Mendo(;'a,  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
e.xjilored  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  on  this  occasion 
discovered  the  mouth  <jf  the  Colorado,  and,  under  great 
hardship,  sailed  a  eousidcrablo  distance  uj)  that  river. 
He  spoaks  of  the  natives  of  the  country  as  large,  liucly 
built  men,  who  carried  a.s  weapons  not  only  bows  and 
ari'ows,  but  wooden  axes  hardened  in  the  fire.  Ho 
describes  further  their  grindstones  and  earthen  vessels, 
as  well  as  fhoir  maize  and  nu'{pu(|ui  (probably  mezquit 
t^'S'is)  ;  -.nd,  accoidin.,'  to  his  testimony,  they  wor- 
ehipped  the  sun,  and  burneil  their  dead.  Padre  Goii- 
zago,  who  travelled  up  the  Colorado  in  17-10,  describes 
the  dress  of  the  Indian  women  in  those  regions :  "  Their 
tlress  consists  of  three  pieces,  of  which  two  make  a 
kind  i'f  petticoat  round  the  hips,  and  the  third  a  sort 
of  mantle.  These  ])iecc.s  are  not  woven,  but  the  strings 
tiro  fastened  together  at  the?  top,  and  fall  down  over  the 
body  like  thick  fringes.  The  women  of  tln'  more 
northerly  parts  art)  dressed  witli  less  cost,  being  only 
covered  from  the  girdle  to  the  knee." 

Lieutenant  Whipple,  who  travelled  on  tlu^  Gila  with 
Mr.  l?artlett,  describes  the  Yuma  Indians  living  at 
the  mouth  of  the  tJilo  in  the  f'lllouing  manner:  — 
"  When  wo  reached  t,he  Colorado,  wc  met  with  San- 
tiago, one  of  the  eliiels,  wIki  led  ns  into  tla;  village  of 
his  tribe,  where  we  were  saluted  by  a  great  numbi  i  of 
nat  ivei.  The  women  are  mostly  fat,  and  their  clothing 
consists  of  a  fringe  petticoat  made  of  strips  of  bast, 
fastened  round  the  loins.  The  men  are  large,  mus- 
cular, and  well  formed,  and  the  expression  of  their 
faces  is  pleasing  and  intelligent.  The  \\arriors  wear  a 
white  ajn'on,  and  their  hair  is  twisted  into  cords,  and 
bangs  down  the  back,  adorned  with  englo's  feathers. 
Thi^y  are  admirabh>  riders,  and  uso  the  Ixiw  and  the 
hnice  with  inimitable  skill.  While  wo  remained  there 
the  Indians  were  very  fiieudly,  and  brought  us  grass, 
beans,  and  melons." 

In  lliis  descrii)tion,  widi  the  exception  of  tlio  subse- 
quently mentioned  wealth  in  horses,  the  resemblance 
ot  'ho  Vunms  to  the  Aloliaves,  or  rather  to  most  of  the 
tribes  on  the  Colorado,  is  not  to  bo  mistaken.  Whether 
any  relationship  really  subsists  lietwcen  tlaim  will  soon 
apiM'ar,  from  a  comparison  of  their  several  languages, 
ou  the  publication  of  the  vocaladaries  nnido  by  the 
otiicers  who  have  travelled  among  them  by  command  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  which  is  always 
foremost  to  promoto  the  cause  of  science. 


From  the  mouth  of  the  Bill  Williams'  Fork  to  tLu 
j)lace  where  we  effcctt  d  the  pissrcge  of  the  Eiver  (.'olo- 
i-ado,  we  had  gone  thirty-four  miles,  and  in  this  distance 
had  risen  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  we  now  fimiul 
ourselves  at  a  lieight  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  far  as  we  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  valley  of  the  .stately  river,  it 
was  (juite  well  adapted  for  cultivation,  but  not  alto- 
gether to  meet  the  expectations  of  white  settlers;  fw 
besides  that  the  Colorsulo  can  jjrobably  never  be  navi- 
gable by  steamers  far  up,  and  for  that  reason  cannot, 
like  the  rivers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  North  Amcii- 
can  continent,  ojjcu  a  way  for  colonisation  into  tlir 
heart  of  the  country,  there  is  not,  on  its  banks,  liiiiil 
enough  adapted  to  agriculture  and  cattlc-bi-eeding  ou  a 
grand  scale,  and  there  is  a  want  of  the  W(jods  that  art 
s(i  advantageous  to  colonists. 

The  Eio  Grande  also  is  not  navigable  for  any  great 
distance,  and  the  woods  that  crown  its  banks  are  some- 
what scanty ;  but  on  either  side  of  the  river,  frt>ni  it^ 
soiu'ce  to  its  mouth,  extend  vast  fertile  tracts  where 
whole  nations  might  maintain  themselves  by  agricul- 
ture and  cattle-breeding.  Had  the  t'olorado  ofl'ered 
iuiy  special  advantages  to  settlei's,  the  first  Spauisli 
missionaries,  who  so  long  exidored  the  territory  of  this 
river,  would  certainly  have  taken  care  that  colonies 
and  town,;  should  be  founded  in  its  valleys,  as  well  a,< 
on  the  Ric  Gi'aude.  They  rcfniined,  however,  from 
any  such  attempt,  and  left  to  our  time  only  descriptions 
of  the  lands  they  visited.  On  the  River  Gila  alone  nw 
fonnd  the  remr-ns  of  an  olil  Spanish  mission.  Should  a 
railroad  ever  be  carried  across  the  valley  of  tin:  Colo- 
rad'i,  there  will  be  no  want  of  settlers  on  its  saiall 
]ilains ;  and  the  defects  for  which  it  is  now  shuuu(?(l 
will  be  easily  remedied,  or  vanish  of  themscUcs.  The 
journey  through  the  arid  deserts  that  extends  fiu'  tm 
both  sides  of  the  Coh)r<ado  will  be  performed  in  hriil 
space,  and  the  then  cultivated  valleys  of  this  river 
l)ocome  welcome  stations  for  tourists  and  coninicrcia! 
travellers.  Th<'  river  may  also  bo  navigated  in  part 
by  light  steamers,  though  all  attempts  made  with 
sailing  vessels  have  completely  failed.  The  great  oli- 
stacle  is  the  mnnanageable  violence  with  wliich  the 
tide  forces  its  way  in  and  out  again — a  violenci^  that 
ii.is  induced  almost;  all  who  have  ex])lored  the  Gull' ot 
California,  and  wished  to  beconu!  ac([Uaiuted  with  the 
Colorado,  to  desist  from  their  intention.  As  it  now  is, 
so  was  it  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  tla^  boM 
Spaniards  traver.scd  the  Gulf  to  ascertain  to  acertaiuty 
whether  California,  ol' which  they  knew  oidy  the  const, 
was  connected  with  the  m.iiu  land,  or  separated  from 
it  by  the  prolongation  of  the  Gulf;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  year  17011  that  they  were  convinced,  by  Falher 
Kino,  that  California  was  connected  with  tlio  continent 
of  America,  and  that  only  the  River  Colorado  llnweil 
between.  When  the  Kathcr  niado  known  this  dis- 
covery, he  rceei\ed  pul)lic  thanks  from  the  conunanduiit 
of  Sonora,  in  the  name  of  the  king;  and  the  nupcrinrs 
of  his  order  lullowed  this  exam[>le. 

We  know,  as  I  have  sahl,  of  an  attempt  made  in  the 
year  l.')40.  at  the  command  of  .\ntonio  de  Mcnder.i, 
viceri.y  ni' New  Spain,  when  Ferilinand  Alarchon  dif- 
co\ered  tin  nnaithofthe  Colorado,  and  Ik!  describes 
the  dangers  to  which  the  vessels  were  exposed  there, 
and  iiow  they  wori'  only  rescued  with  dillicttlty  from  a 
situation  of  the  utmost  peril.  Ho  mentions,  idso,  tlmt 
he  attempte,!  to  perform  the  navigation  in  boats,  ami 
had  them  drugged  for  fifteen  days  and   u-hidf  up  a 
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portion  of  the  river,   that  on  his  return  he  passed  in  ' 
two  and  a-half. 

In  the  year  1710,  Padre  Gonzago,  ^\  len  on  an  ex- 
ploring journey  ho  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Coloi'adi),  ' 
made  another  attenij.t  to  enter  it,  but  the  current  was 
go  strong  that  he  liad  not  ropes  and  lines  enough  to 
drag  the  boats  up  against  it,  i I  lid  hiul   to  gi\o  up  the 
plan.     In  recent  times,  before  Calitoniia  belonged  to 
the   United  States,  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  was  ! 
vi>ited  by  Lieutenant  Hardy,  ot  the  English  na\y,  and  , 
Lis  account  of  it  has  been  found  •^luiti^  correct,  except  1 
that  he  conunitted  the  eiTor  of  placing  the  mouth  of  ', 
till'  tiila  in  the  Colorado,  only  ten  niih'S  above  tlie 
mouth  of  the    C'olor.ido    in    the    Gulf  of  California,  ' 
tlinuLsh  subseipieut  explorations  liave  shosvn   it  to  be 
1(10  miles  above  it.     Tlie  part  of  the  Colorado  that  wo 
saw  was  deep  and  swift,  and  certainly  navigable  by  ^ 
.steamers,  if  a  sufllciently  deep  caua'  were  made  to  lead  ! 
past  the  falls  that  we  saw  by  tho    Needle  lloeks;  but  1 
below  tho  mouth  of  the  Bill'WiHiams' Fork,  v  h-rethe  ; 
Coll irado  forces  its  way  through  narrow   ra\  nies,  the  , 
obstacles  to  navigation  aro  probably  of  a  more  serious  ' 
tharaeter.  j 

The  expedition  left  the  spot  where  thoy  had  made  j 
this  passage  of  the  Kio  Colorado,  to  proceed  up  the 
river  to  the  JMohave,  tho  bed  of  which  they  pur]iorted 
fdlliiwing,  till  they  joined  ihe  Spanish  trail  and  emi- 
grant route  near  San  I'ernai'dino.  Two  of  the  Mohaves 
kindly  accompauieil  them  as  guides.  The  first  part  of 
the  journey  was  not  propitious.  With  tho  earliest 
dawn  of  morning,  on  tho  Lst  of  March,  our  guides,  the 
two  gigantic  Mohave  warrior.s,  presented  themselves  in 
our  eamp,  and  warned  us  that  it  was  time  to  depart, 
as  wo  hai'  a  long  way  to  go  to  the  spot  where  we 
should  find  water.  W'e  \\ere  soon  i-eady,  imd  turueJ 
out  of  tho  valley  of  the  Colorado  due  west,  where  a 
bare  imfertile  couutiy  rose  rapidly  bi'tbre  us.  >biny 
Lillians  accompanied  us  on  this  day,  and  nbolbd 
noisily  about  tho  procession,  whilst  our  giu  1  v.  be 
had  fastened  on  their  feet  thick  sandals  that  1  uubb  d 
them  to  walk  comfortably  over  the  rough  stony  ground, 
marched  on  at  its  head  in  silence.  We  passe<l  south- 
ward towards  a  rugged  mountain  chain  that  stretched 
far  towai'ds  the  north,  and  for  a  considera'jle  time  a 
dry  rix'er  bed,  which  we  took  for  that  of  the  Mohave, 
pi'dved  of  great  service  to  u.s,  as  we  could  travel  along 
it,  without  lieiiig  so  emitiiuially  hindered  )iy  rents  and 
iluisnis  as  oil  the  higher  ground.  Westward  of  the 
mniiiiCains  the  river  bed  turned  to  the  north,  and  we, 
kei  ping  still  to  the  wtist,  were  led  by  the  Indians  to 
the  declivity  of  a  small  hill,  wliei'e  there  was  a  good 
and  clear,  but  not  very  abundant  spring.  As  we  had 
scarcely  gone  six;  miles,  wo  refreshed  ourselves  iiii,>tily 
by  a  draught  from  it,  and  then  pursued  our  way  in  a 
iiortli- westerly  direction. 

The  mountain  chain  that  wo  liad  pa.ssed  round  to 
the  south,  now  lay  between  us  and  tho  Colorado,  and 
tlie  hist  gi'ou])  of  trees  that  adorns  the  vallej-  of  the 
stately  river  had  soon  vanished  behind  craggy  niasseS 
of  rock.  To  the  west  a  mountain  chain  ran  parallel 
with  that  now  eastward  of  u.s,  from  south  to  north, 
mill  the  Indians  hid  us  in  v  diigonal  eouiMo  across  tho 
plain  that  stretched  bet  ,»'een  the  two  iimgos. 

It  was  li  dreary,  d(  vd-lookiug  country ;  naked,  arid 
rucks  nwo  in  tli'>  distance,  and  a  dry  wind  swept  over 
tlie  stony,  sandy  surface,  where  .seareely  a  trace  of 
vegetation  was  to  lie  .seen.  The  ex]iedilion  followed 
lu  a  long  liuu  the  two  stately  .Mohaves,  who  walked  on 


silently,  with   long   step-,  and   without  once  looking 
round. 

Tile  country  was  level.  '  iit  imt  quiu'  without  hin- 
drances, for  it  w.as  iutei.iected  from  east  to  west  by 
long  clefts  or  chasms,  that  had  been  gradually  won; 
by  the  rains,  and  which  often  checked  our  jirogres.-^ 
We  were  now  on  the  edge  of  the  broad  waterless 
desert  which  stretches  from  tlio  Ghila,  Ijeyond  the, 
mouth  of  the  Colorado  Chiijuito,  lor  more  than  lO'J 
miles.  One  jiart  of  it  we  had  travelled  through  on  thi; 
eastern  side  of  the  Colorado,  tliough  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bill  William.s'  Fork  we  did  not  so  much  notice  it ; 
but  now  its  desolate  monotony,  and  frightful  ai'id 
character,  showed  it.self  on  all  sides. 

All  but  two  or  three  of  tho  Indians,  liesides  nui- 
guides,  had  turned  back  at  the  spring,  as  if  tliey 
dreadt^d  the  jiarched  wilderness,  which  is  indeed  avoided 
even  by  tlit^  wolves  and  foxes.  It  is,  however,  by  mj 
mi'ans  unknown  to  the  Mohave.s,  for  before  we  left 
their  village  they  made  to  us  very  intelligilde  sigui 
that  we  should  only  find  water  four  times  in  the  whole 
tract  between  there  and  the  Mohave  river,  and  advised 
ns  to  travel  as  ipiickly  as  po.s  jible. 

As  it  subsequently  appeared,  these  springs  were  Sf» 
hidden  in  the  mountains,  that  had  it  not  been  for  nur 
guides  we  should  certainly  have  [lassed  them,  and  mir 
doing  so  would  in  all  probability  have  led  to  our  de- 
struction. The  services  of  the  Indians  were  tlieretbre 
of  inestimable  licnetit  to  us,  and  without  their  guidance 
wo  should,  perhaps,  never  have  taken  the  way  that  led 
us  by  the  shortest  route  to  the  Paeilic.  As  we  ap- 
proached tho  western  chain  of  rocks,  the  desolation  of 
the  pros|)ect  was  sometimes  relieved  liy  the  presence 
of  a  solitary  yucc.i,  mournfully  stretching  out  its  naked 
branches  with  ther.:  crowns  of  leaves  over  the  baiv 
ground.  The  Indir-is  had  intended  to  guide  us  this 
j  day  to  another  mi.untaiu  spring,  but  they  had  over- 
estimated tho  .streiigtii  of  our  animals,  wliicli  were  so 
exhausted  as  to  be  scarcely  ibli  to  move,  having  had 
,  to  :i-e.  lid  |,;')0U  feet  in  tlii  iweiity-two  miles  we  hao 
I  traMlling  since  the  e.irly  moriiiiig. 

The  sun  was  declining  towards  the  western  moua- 
taiiis,  \>  lieu  our  guiu<  ■;  [lointed  to  a  promontory  still 
fiv"  miles  otr,  which  we  shiMild  have  to  pa.sa  round  ia 
order  to  reach  the  pronii  d  s)iring,  and  we  would 
willingly  have  ir'Hio  on,  bin  Lieutenant  Whipple,  iu 
consideration  ot  ilie  state  of  the  cattle,  decided  that  we 
should  remain  ^>  iiere  we  were,  and  not  seek  tho  ravine 
where  the  water  was  till  tho  following  day.  We  fed 
our  tires  this  ovcuing  with  the  dead  stems  of  yucca 
that  were  lying  about,  I  which  gave  a  pecidiar  oily 
kind  of  smell,  ami  !  (e  heat.  Our  couch  was  very 
hard  and  iucon\  iit.  for  besides  that  there  wa.'* 
scarcely  level  spaio  enough  to  stretch  ourselves  out 
upon,  there  were  sharp  stones  sticking  up  everywherij 
through  our  blankets,  which  militati'd  cousideraiily 
against  the  luxury  of  oiu-  accommodation.  Wo  tlioro- 
fore  saluted  with  great  joy  tho  rising  sun,  though  it. 
was  impossible  not  to  grieve  at  seeing  our  poor  cattlo 
standing  dejectedly  about,  after  seeking  in  vain  for 
food,  ami  we  therefore  made  what  haste  we  could  ti> 
set  out  towards  the  spring. 

Tlireo  of  tho  Mohiiv-es  who  had  hitherto  escorted  us 
took  leave  of  us  on  this  day,  and  returned  to  their  owu 
people,  itpparently  contented  with  tho  treatment  tlw 
guides  received  from  ns,  and  jirepared  to  trani|uilli.si( 
tho  minds  of  their  brethren  on  the  sidiject — tor  it 
had  nut  escaped  our  notice  thai   the   tribes  on  tliu 
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Colorado  liad  felt  some  anxiety  concerniiifr  the  fate  of 
the  two  guides  wlioin  they  furnisli'^d  i-o  iis,  and  that 
the  other  Indians  had  proljably  attended  us  so  far  with 
a  view  of  watching  us. 

The  next  day  they  came  to  a  ravine  with  a  rivulet, 
7'lierc  the  Indians  cultivated  maize  and  millet.  There 
were  also  numbers  of  turtle-shells  lying  about,  the 
mode  of  ])repa  ration  of  which  is  very  crnel,  for  the 
SJivages  lay  the  living  animal  un  its  back  in  the 
glowing  emb'TS,  and  roast  it  in  its  own  shell. 

A  dreary  and  inanimate  plain  now  lay  before  them, 
the  monotony  f)f  which  was  not  much  relieved  by  the 
yuccas  that  stood  pretty  thickly  towards  the  west. 
Springs  became  so  scanty  that  the  expedition  had  to 


divide,  so  that  one  jiarty  should  only  aiTive  some  six- 
teen hours  after  the  other,  by  v/hich  time  the  water- 
hole  emptied  by  the  first  would  be  full  again  for  the 
second,  and  so  on  for  the  third — the  number  of  com- 
panies they  had  to  form  into.  On  the  Gth  of  March  they 
reached  the  watershed  between  the  Colorado  and  the 
Mohave,  and  this  was  also  the  highest  point,  MoUhauson 
remarks,  on  which  they  touched  on  the  latter  part  of 
their  journey.  The  wliole  distance  from  Fort  Smith  was 
now  1G17  miles,  from  AHmquerque  813,  and  from  the 
Rio  Colorado  of  the  wc.-,t  97  miles.  Whau  wo  left  the 
Colorado,  we  found  oiu-selves  368  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  but  on  this  water-shed  no  less  than  5,2G2 ; 
so  that  in  the  last  97  miles  of  our  journey  we  must 
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have  ascended  4,894  feet,  Our  latitude  was  35°  1 1 ' 
north,  our  longitude,  11 3o  21'  west  from  Greenwich. 
The  full  of  the  country  from  this  point  is  so  rajiid,  that 
for  every  mile  of  distance  wo  found  mu'selves  on  an 
average  101  feet  lower. 

The  path  along  which  the  Indian  led  us  was  an  old 
one,  and  we  saw  on  our  way  little  heaps  of  aslies, 
amongst  which  cml)ers  were  still  glimmering,  while 
around  them  on  the  sond  were  tracks  not  only  of  men, 
but  of  women  anil  children  ;  m  that  oven  in  this  desert 
it  appeari'd  human  beings  could  exist,  I  scarcely 
know  how  I  can  give  an  idea  of  the  desolate  character 
of  the  scene  through  which  wo  had  now  l)een  passing 
for  several  days.     We  were  coutinuoUy  going  down. 


I  sometimes  gi-adually  following  thccoursoof  rocky  ravines, 
j  sometimes  winding  round  terrific  precipices,  or  scram- 
bling down  abru])t  descents,   wli'TO  the   hiose  stones 
j  came  rollim^'  after  us  at  every  step.  I  found  it  a  drcal- 
T  fully  fatii,  .mg  juarch,  and  the  n>oro  so,  us  I  was  ou 
I  foot ;  for  in  order  to  spare  my  mule,  I  had  lot  it  run 
I  with  the  Iicrd,  without  anything  to  carry  but  the  saddle, 
'  and  the  liiings  1   Imd  got  by  barter  from  the  Indians. 
Our   i.;iiido    however,   seemed   to  possess  muscles  and 
;  sinews  that  knew  no  fatigue,  for  ho  Ibllowed  wiMi  the 
most  perfect  iiidifi'erenco  any  road  that  [tresentid  itself, 
without  ever  altering  his  long  swinging  pace.     The 
mountain  ranges  that  we  had  seen  from  the  heights 
towered  up  higher  on  both  sides  p"  wo  descended,  and 
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towiirtls  evening  avc  found  ourselves  in  a  rocky  hollow, 
that  led  into  ti  gi'adually  -svidening  ravine,  and  following 
tliis,  a  sudden  turn  brought  u^t  unexpectedly  to  the 
edge  of  a  valley,  stretclung  from  north  to  south.  But, 
what  il  valley!  A  frightful  waste  of  sand  extended 
for  full  twenty  miles,  and  intersected  by  a  range  of 
volcanic  rocks  and  hills,  as  dreary  as  the  arid  sand 
steppes  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Through  this 
desert  the  Indian  told  us  we  must  pass  to  come  to 
"vvater,  and  he  showed  us  in  what  direction  it  was  to  be 
found.  We  saw,  or  thought  we  saw,  the  red  beams  of 
the  setting  sun  reflected  in  a  lake  or  river,  and  we 
coidd  distinguish  a  white  streak  like  a  strip  of  snow  at 
the  end  of  the  valley;  but  the  distance  was  too  great, 
and  men  and  cattle  too  fatigued  for  us  to  attempt  to 
reach  it  this  night,  so  we  stretched  ourselves  on  the 
sand,  to  await  the  following  day. 

On  the  7th  we  were  early  on  the  way,  through  loose 
sand,  ill  which  our  heavily-laden  mules  sank  iu  above 
tlje  hoofs  at  every  step,  and  the  fatigue  was  increased 
by  the  ground  being  now  heated  by  the  full  power 
of  the  sun,  and  no  cool  draught  of  air  refreshing  the 
atmosphere.  As  we  passed  the  volcanic  hills  and  sand 
downs,  we  saw  here  and  there  tiue  blades  of  grass 
sprouting  out  of  the  ground,  and  were  induced,  for  the 
sake  of  our  cattle,  to  make  a  short  halt.  From  this 
l)oint  we  had  a  view  over  the  second  half  of  the  sandy 
valley,  and  it  looked  like  a  field  of  snow.  At  first  we 
supposed  this  white  appearance  to  be  some  delusive 
atniosphei-ic  efiect,  but  we  soon  found  that  we  were  on 
the  bank  of  the  spacious  bed  of  a  lake  from  which  every 
drop  of  water  had  been  dried  up ;  but  the  salt  with 
which  the  water  had  been  impregnated,  had  been  depo- 
siteil  in  a  crust  half  an  inch  thick  upon  the  loose  earth, 
into  which  we  broke  to  the  ancle?.,  so  that  a  deep  j)ath 
was  formed  as  we  walked  or  roilo  after  one  another. 

Through  this  white  plain,  which  we  named  Soda 
Lake,  we  proceeded  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and 
when  we  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  bed  of  the  lake, 
I  stepped  out  of  the  rank,  to  take  a  leisui-ely  view  of 
the  scene,  and  impress  it  on  my  memory,  though  it  was 
of  too  uniform  a  character  to  bo  adapted  to  a  pictiu'e. 
East,  south,  and  west  the  limits  of  the  lake  could  be 
distinguished  by  the  strip  of  yellow  ssuid  that  lay  be- 
tween the  white  surface  and  the  bordering  ranges  of 
rocks  j  liut  towaids  the  north  the  rocks  advanced  so  as 
to  form  a  wide  gate,  through  which  I  could  see  in  the 
remote  distance  tho  bed  of  the  lake  blending  with  the 
horizon,  while  isolated  rocky  islands  rose  like  obelisks 
from  the  ilry  salt  surface.  Whether  I  really  saw  the 
end  of  the  lake,  or  that  it  stretched  still  farther  towards 
the  north,  I  could  nut  tell ;  but  as  the  Ijase  of  the 
itjcky  islets  appeared  as  rounded  as  their  summits,  and 
the  atmosphere  over  them  (juivered  continually,  I  could 
not  ilmibt  that  the  forms  of  objects  were  much  altered 
by  refraction,  and  the  same  ]theuomenon  was  percejitible 
till  noon  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  afternoon  of  tliat  ilay  we  reached  the  end  of 
the  Soda  Lake,  but  we  wero  scaiwly  yet  in  the  middle 
of  the  valley,  which  extendetl  far  to  the  south,  where 
the  sandy  ground  began  to  rise  a  little :  the  Indian 
pointed  to  it,  and  gave  us  to  understand  that  there  was 
much  water  in  it.  We  saw,  in  fact,  some  hollows,  con- 
taining water  a.s  cleai"  as  crystal,  imd  stooped  eagerly 
to  relieve  our  painful  thirst,  but  our  lips  hail  no  sooner 
touched  it  than  everj'  one  started  buck  in  disgust  at 
the  intolerably  bitter  taste.  It  was  almost  luulriukable 
for  human  creatures,  but  it  was  all  wo  had,  foi'  the 


little  stock  bi'iaiglit  to  us  had  been  used  up  in  the 
morning,  and  we  were  compelled  to  jirepare  ourfoml 
with  this  horribly  unpleasant  stuflT.  We  dug  in  various 
j)laces,  and  water  soon  collected  in  them,  but  it  was  all 
the  same,  and  even  our  mules  turned  away  from  it  two 
or  three  times  before  they  could  resolve  U>  drink  it.  A:i 
soon  as  they  had  drank,  the  salt  in  it  began  to  produce 
its  effect  in  increasing  ther  thirst,  so  that  they  had  to 
return  again  and  again  to  the  pools,  which,  bitter  as 
they  were,  cooled  their  mouths. 

It  had  struck  us  all  that,  after  leaving  the  Colorado, 
we  had  met  with  no  living  creature  but  some  homed 
lizards.  I  had  found  a  dead  humming-bird  that  luy 
with  outstretched  wings,  and  quite  dried  up  ujjon  the 
sand,  as  if  it  iiad  been  suddenly  struck  Ijy  death  while 
on  its  flight.  I  picked  up  the  jjretty  little  creature,  and 
afterwards  put  it  into  a  letter  that  I  sent  from  Califuruia 
to  Europe.  The  absence  of  animal  life  in  regions  so 
unkindly  treated  by  nature  was  not  suiprising;  but  the 
presence  of  natives  was,  and  by  the  tracks  it  appeared 
that  they  had  lately  been  crossing  the  sandy  jilain  iu 
many  <lirections,  and  at  no  great  distance ;  prulwblii 
they  had  been  obser\ing us, and  had  scraped  themselves 
a  hiding-place  in  the  sands  (a  practice  of  the  natives 
of  these  regions  when  they  wish  to  remain  concealed), 
in  order  to  fall  lik»;  wolves  on  any  straggling  mule  tliey 
could  find — tciu'  it  to  pieces,  and  eat  it  up.  If  tliev 
had  this  design  they  would  have  thought  it  better  iint 
to  present  tlieuiselves  openly  in  ou.v  camp,  even  f(jr  the 
sake  of  begging.  What  these  jjeople — contemptuously 
called  by  our  Mohavcs,I'ah-U talis — live  upon,  reiuuiued 
long  a  puzzle  t<j  us,  until  our  guide  explained  that  tlioy 
subsist  somehow  on  snakes,  lizards,  frogs,  and  routs. 
He  advised  us  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  Vwh- 
Utohs,  as  they  were  very  likely  to  come  in  the  niglit 
and  kill  some  of  our  mules  with  arrows. 

Accoi'ding  to  tho  description  given  us  of  these 
jieople,  they  are  a  little  distinguished  from  the  lower 
animals  in  their  character  or  mode  of  life ;  they  are 
as  wild  and  shy  of  man,  as  fierce  after  prey,  as  the 
beasts  of  the  forest ;  and  they  hovered  about  us  con- 
tinually, and  committed  many  acts  of  petty  niLschiel', 
without  our  ever  catching  sight  of  any  one  of  them. 
We  paid  all  duo  regard  to  the  warning  given  us  Ijy  our 
guide  at  the  Salt  S[)ring,  and  since  our  company  emi- 
sisted  only  of  thirty  men,  we  di\'ided  them,  in  case  of 
any  niglit  attack,  into  four  watches,  one  of  which  had 
to  remain  constantly  on  their  post ;  and  since  no  one 
of  us  desired  to  shirk  this  duty,  we  coidd  all  feci  secure 
when  we  slept  of  being  watched  by  a  strong  and  well- 
armed  guard. 

At  length,  (lU  the  Stli  of  March,  they  reached,  to  their 
inexpres.sible  jn^^,  the  flowing  water  of  the  ..Molnive, 
which  rippled  as  a  clear  .stream  over  smooth,  well-v  ashed 
pebbles.  JJefori'  cnutiiming  their  journey  next  duy, 
IMollhauseii  relates,  we  were  once  more  warned  by  ouv 
Indian  guides  against  the  evil-disposed  rah-Utahs,  who, 
according  to  them,  harboured  in  the  caves  and  holes 
in  tl  0  rocks  on  both  sides  of  tho  INIohave.  "'here  were 
many  traces  of  them,  but  we  saw  nothing  of  the  s:lVil^'e3 
themselves,  and  it  seems  that  they  were  fleeing  bcfoie 
the  expedition,  so  that  our  jieople  were  thrown  ell' 
their  guard,  and  recei\  Ld,  in  eonse(iuence,  a  melancholy 
lesson. 

Before  tho  iivvine  ft-om  which  the  Blohave  river 
flowed  the  e.xjieditiou  was  once  more  divided,  in  ordei' 
that  the  waggon  with  the  vinmeter,  with  the  young 
men  in  charge  of  it,  and  a  suflicient  escort,  might  take 
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the  more  convenient  way  through  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  river,  whilst  the  pack  nmle.s  and  the  rest  of  the 
riders  should  cut  off  a  bend,  and  follow  a  path  over 
the  mountains,  the  two  parties  meeting  again  hig'.ier 
up  the  river.  Dr.  Kennerly  and  I,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  sport  on  the  water,  had  joined  the  wai^gon 
party,  aud  we  soon  found  onrselvcs  surrounded  by 
steep  rocks,  which  sometimes  pressed  closely  on  the 
river,  sometimes  retired  and  left  it  ample  room  for  its 
windings.  On  both  sides  of  the  stream,  which  was 
nowhere  more  than  sixteen  I'eet  wide  and  fre(|iiently 
not  more  than  five,  there  was  room  enough  for  the 
light  waggon,  drawn  by  four  nudes,  to  make  its  way 
conveniently.  Tempted  by  the  appearance  of  some 
ducks  we  rode  on  ahead,  rejoicing  in  the  sight  of  everj- 
jiatch  of  green  gi-ass,  after  liaving  so  long  seen  nothing 
but  dreary  barren  mountains  anil  sandy  steppes.  The 
reeds  and  iiishes,  which  had  at  first  grown  scantily, 
soon  became  so  thick  that  at  a  turn  where  we  expected 
to  meet  with  our  companions  we  had  great  ditHculty  in 
making  our  way  through ;  but  we  reached  the  rocky 
path  nevertheless  before  the  others,  who  had  loitered 
in  the  camp  after  our  departure,  had  begun  to  descend 
it.  Proceeding  slowly  and  occasionally  resting,  the 
two  Mohave  Indians,  the  advanced  guard  tif  the  party, 
at  length  came  up  with  us;  and  it  was  now  evident 
Jiow  greatly  the  mules  had  sufi'ered  from  the  fatigues 
of  the  journey,  for  more  and  more  of  them  had  had  to 
be  relieved  of  their  burdens  aud  Vvx-re  driven  slowly 
along  by  the  muleteers.  The  latter  had  orders  never 
to  lay  aside  their  weajions,  foi-  we  came  so  frequently 
upon  traces  of  the  natives  that  we  were  convinced  they 
were  hovering  continually  about  us,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility, themselves  unseen,  were  looking  down  from 
every  rocky  cleft  and  hiding-plr.ce,  watching  for  an 
opportunity  of  cutting  ofl'  any  straggler,  whether  nian 
or  beast,  that  they  could  perceive,  i^'or  a  short  dis- 
tance we  all  went  on  together  through  the  widening 
valley  ;  but  when  the  IMohaves  turned  up  another  rocky 
path,  for  the  sake  of  a  short  cut,  we  parted  again,  I 
and  a  few  companions  following  the  little  waggon. 
The  river,  or  rather  rivulet,  here  described  such  short 
windings,  and  its  banks  were  so  thickly  overgrown 
with  bushes,  reeds,  and  rushes,  that  we  had  to  make 
our  way  sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the 
other ;  and  for  nearly  two  nules  we  travelled  along  the 
sandy  bed  itself,  as  the  water  here  made  its  way 
through  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  right 
bank  after  this  formed  a  kind  of  narrow  plain,  slightly 
sinking,  ,so  we  worked  our  way  up  to  it,  and  keejiing 
a  straight  course  on  it,  saved  a  considerable  turn  that 
the  river  made  at  this  part,  and  struck  it  again  wheie 
it  wound  through  a  grassy  meadow.  Hero  we  halted 
for  the  chief  train,  which  did  not  come  up  for  a  few 
hours,  having  stopped  to  rest  in  the  mountains,  nnd 
we  then  settled  oui'selvcs  together  for  the  night.  Wo 
Were  talking  comfoi'tably  round  our  lire,  when  the 
fjuurtermaster's  major-domo  came  up  and  reported  tbii.t 
oue  of  the  muleteers,  who  had  been  in  the  rear  with 
three  tired  animals,  was  missing,  iJy  inquiry  among 
the  Mexicans  we  found  that  several  of  theiu  had  iKisscd 
and  seen  liim  sitting  on  tlu!  banks  of  the  river,  while 
the  three  m\des  were  grazing  quietly  near  him;  and 
to  the  warning  of  one  of  his  countrymen  that  lie  ought 
to  kee})  his  riilo,  whicli  In;  had  cajclesaly  thrown  across 
the  back  of  one  of  the  pack  mules,  ready  to  his  hand, 
the  thoughtless  fellow  hud  answered  that  the  fear  of 
the  Indians  was  all  nonsense,  and  that  they  might  take 


his  rifle  if  they  liked,  he  woidd  follow  with  his  mules. 
Leroux,  when  informed  of  this,  said  indignantly,  that 
if  he  had  not  been  too  lazy  to  carry  his  riHe  ho  would 
not  have  been  murdered,  as  he  certainly  must  be,  or 
he  woidd  have  arrived  long  ago.  "  I  know  these 
Indians,"  he  added  ;  "  where  they  see  a  ritle  they  will 
not  venture.  Il  is  of  no  use  now  to  make  any  search 
for  him  or  his  nmles,  we  cannot  bring  them  to  life 
again."  '  We  all  thought  it  likely  that  the  search 
would  be  vain  ;  but  four  armed  3Iexicans  were  sent 
back  on  the  following  morning,  to  endeavour  to  uain 
tidings  of  the  missing  man,  as  there  was  a  bare  possi- 
bility of  his  having  merely  lost  his  way. 

The  whole  expedition  waited  anxiously  for  their 
return,  and  for  the  intelligence  they  woidd  bring ;  but 
it  was  noon  before  we  had  any  sign  from  them.  At 
last  we  saw  a  dense  smoke  rising  and  loUing  away  in 
black  clouds  from  a  ravine  overgrown  with  thick  reeds, 
and  this  we  immediately  concluded  to  be  a  signal ; 
and  in  less  iJian  ten  minutes  a  dozen  of  us  wen- 
mounted  and  hastening  towards  the  eventful  sjiot.  I 
chanced  to  ride  near  Leroux,  wlio  as  we  were  gallojiing 
along  put  another  bullet  into  his  rifle  ;  but  said  at  the 
same  time,  "  It  is  all  of  no  use !  The  Mexican  is  dead 
and  his  mules  too,  and  the  Indians  are  sitting  there 
among  some  of  those  jaggeil  ]iiaks,  and  laughing  to 
see  us  riding  ourselves  and  our  mules  to  death.  If  wo 
waiit  to  catch  them  we  mu.st  try  it  at  night;  and  even 
then  what  could  we  do  but  shoot  a  few  of  them  thiough 
the  head  in  their  camp.' 

We  had  soon  n-ached  the  ravine?  through  which  the 
Mohave  river  flowed,  and  the  first  thing  we  .''aw  Wius 
one  of  the  nii.ssing  nudes,  shot  dead  with  arrows,  lying 
at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  and  then  the  tracks  of  the  others, 
which  had  been  driven  towards  the  mountains  ;  but 
they  were  soon  no  longer  recognisabli?  iipon  the  flinty 
ground.  The  I'eeds  had  l)een  burnt  down  over  a  con- 
siderable space,  and  we  carefully  sought  <  iver  the  wdiole 
blackened  field  of  ashes  for  the  remains  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Mexican,  of  who.se  death  there  could  be  now  no 
doubt.  We  found  a  place  Avheri^  a  great  heap  of 
bleached  horse-bones  pointed  out  what  was  ])robably 
the  scene  of  many  a  festal  bampiet  of  the  savages  of 
these  I'cgions,  when  tliey  had  succeeded  iu  stealing 
a  horse  from  Mormons  travelling  on  the  enuuiaut 
road,  from  the  San  Bernardino  setth'nients  to  the  Utah 
Lake  ;  but  we  discovered  no  fnrtliei'  indications  of 
what  might  have  bei'U  the  fate  of  the  Mexican,  and  as 
night  came  on  we  were  compelled  to  go  back  without 
having  cH'ected  anything.  Tlie  four  Mexicans  had  got 
back  betbre  us;  but  they  had  seen  nothing  of  the 
natives,  and  had  only  set  fire  to  the  reeds  to  search 
the  better  for  the  remains  of  their  comrade  (of  whose 
end  they  were  (pute  convinced),  as  well  as  to  drive  out 
any  of  the  treacherous  savages  who  might  be  lurking 
aiuong  them.  Disctmtented  with  the  failure  of  oui- 
attempt,  when  on  the  following  morning  Jjientimant 
Whipple  set  ofl' with  the  half  of  the  expedititm  to  wait 
for  the  rest  a  day's  journey  further  on,  nine  of  us, 
amongst  whom  were  Lieutenant  I\x's,  J)r.  Kennerley, 
Lieutenant  Stanley  and  myself,  set  oft"  on  foot,  to  make 
one  eStJit  to  jiursue  the  savages  to  their  den  ;  and  at 
least  to  avenge  on  the  nuirderers,  by  a  few  effective 
shots,  the  treacherous  slaughter  of  oui'  companion. 
We  went  finst  to  the  carcase  of  the  mule,  and  then 
searching  for  the  traces  of  the  other  two,  pursued  them 
towards  the  mountains. 

It  was  a  diflicult  task  to  follow  the  track  over  thi- 
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rocky  ground,  where  wo  could  only  be  guided  in  our 
search  by  pebbles  that  had  been  displaced  ;  but  uphill 
and  downhill  we  went,  through  the  dreary  desert,  and 
never  lost  the  track,  though  for  thi.s  we  were  chiefly 
indebted  to  an  old  Mexican,  the  same  who  had  formerly 
taken  the  two  Tonto  Indians.    In  a  steep  rocky  ravine, 
which  probably  one  of  the  wearied  animals  Jiad  not 
been  able  to  climb,  the  savages  had  shot  it  dead  with 
arrows,  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  so  dragged  it  along  with  | 
them.     We  found  there  only  a  clean  gnawed  leg-bone  j 
and  the  contents  of  the  entrails ;  even  the  blood  thi!  | 
Indians  appeared  to  have  drank,  or  if  not,  to  have 
carried    it    with    them.      These    signs  showed,  at  all  | 
events,  that  we  had  taken  the  right  way,  and  moving 
with  tlie  utmost  possible  silence  and  caution,  we  con- 
tinued to  follow  the  piith  we  had  found. 

We  at  hvst  reached  a  aarrow  ravine  that  led  round 
a  sharp-peaked  rock,  iso.aied  on  three  sides ;  and  we 
felt  sure  that  we  could  bo  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Indian  camp,  but  we  scarcely  imagined  we  were 
quite  so  near,  when  suddenly,  as  we  turned  the  corner, 
■we  came  in  sight  of  the  smoke  of  a  small  fire  rising 
from  a  hollow  before  us,  which  the  Indians  had  evi- 
dently left  that  moment,  for  they  had  not  even  had 
time  to  take  their  bows  and  arrows  with  them. 

We  distributed  our  party  instantly,  and  rushed  to- 
wards the  nearest  heights  to  get,  if  possible,  a  shot  at 
them,  but  nothing  met  our  eyes  on  all  sides  but  hope- 
loss,  naked  rocks.  The  forsaken  Indian  camp  was  a 
true  picture  of  a  detestable  nuirder-hole.  A  small  fire, 
that  had  been  fed  with  dry  twigs,  glimmered  among  the 
'  ashos,  and  upon  these  lay  the  entrails  of  the  animals, 
full  of  blood.  The  heads  and  the  limbs  of  the  nuiles, 
which  had  been  gnawed  by  the  savages,  lay  scattered 
about  and  comj)leted  the  disgusting  character  of  the 
scene  ;  and  among  the  bloody  remains  we  saw  weapons 
and  utensils,  the  latter  mostly  of  very  skilfully  plaited 
wicker-work,  thrown  about  in  confusion.  A  little 
apart  from  these  things  lay  the  cap  and  the  trousers 
of  the  nuirdered  Jlexicau.  Poor  fellow,  he  must  have 
suriered  a  most  painful  death,  for  the  trousers  were 
covered  with  blood  and  pierced  in  many  places  with 
arrows ; — the  victim  had  evidently  fled  before  his 
murderers,  and  been  gradually  shot  down ; — and  it 
■was  very  jiossible  that  his  blood  was  mingled  with  that 
of  the  mules  in  the  disgusting  receptacles  we  had 
seen. 

We  sought  long  in  vain  for  the  body  of  the  murdered 
man,  that  we  might  at  least  give  him  decent  burial ; 
and  we  had,  indeed^  brought  s|)ades  with  us  for  the 
])urpose ;  but  we  never  saw  anything  more  of  the  poor 
fellow,  who  had  left  a  wife  and  five  young  children  in 
New  Mexico,  to  wait  in  vain  for  the  return  of  their 
husband  and  father.  As  I  climbed  the  rocks,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  Indian  camp  had  been  placed,  it 
became  clear  to  me  how  th(>y  had  been  able  so  sud- 
denly to  make  their  escape.  Near  the  summit,  from 
•which  a  wide  prospect  could  be  obtained  over  the  sur- 
rounding country,  a  natural  cavern  was  formed,  where 
some  of  the  savages  had  evidently  lain,  and,  as  they 
consumed  their  sanguinary  meal,  they  had  been  able  to 
cast  a  glance  down  into  the  ravine.  Their  immoderate 
indulgence  in  this  mi-al  of  flesh  had  i)robably  hindered 
them  from  saving  their  possessions,  and  by  this  means 
the  property  of  the  troop,  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
men,  had  fallen  into  our  hands.  The  weapons,  and 
some  of  the  prettily  plaited  baskets  we  kept,  but  all 
else,  with  the  remains  of  the  mules,  we  tlu'cw  into  the 


fire,  scraping  together  the  glimmering  ashes,  and  adilin" 
all  the  combustibles  we  could  find,  and  so  co>ifiscated 
and  bXirnt  the  entire  possessions  of  the  ferocious  tro- 
glodytes. 

The  melancholy  fate  of  the  po(jr  Mexican  went  to  all 
our  hearts,  and  we  could  not  get  out  of  our  thoughts 
what  the  terror  and  the  suti'erings  of  the  poor  fellow 
nuist  have  been,  when  he  found  himself  in  the  hands  of 
his  merciless  murderem.  Gladly  would  we  have  stayeil 
to  punish  the  savage  wretches  for  their  treachery,  but 
six  days'  extra  provisions  would  have  been  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  scour  the  mountains  round,  and  as  our 
whole  remaining  stock  would  scarcely  suffice  for  a 
week  longer,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  be  extremely 
careful  in  order  to  reach  without  distress  the  settle- 
ments at  the  southern  point  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
whose  glittering  peaks  only  just  showed  themselves  in 
the  west. 

This  is  precisely  the  counterpart  of  what  Living- 
stone met  with  in  Africa.  In  the  interior  the  natives 
were  hospitable  and  kind  ;  when  he  got  to  the  Portu- 
guese settlements  on  the  western  coast  they  were 
robbers  and  plunderers.  So  it  was  here  ;  nothing 
could  be  more  playful  and  harmless  than  the  IndLni 
in  the  Rio  Colorado,  but  see  what  he  had  become  on 
the  pathway  of  the  white  man  !  There  is  no  mistiike 
as  to  where  the  mischief  originates.  As  the  expedition 
was  now  on  the  "Spanish  trail,"  as  it  is  called,  the  two 
faithful  Mohaves  were  dismissed  with  suitable  presents. 
Soon  they  fell  in  with  the  emigrant  route  and  its  un- 
failing accompaniments  of  broken  waggons,  bones  of 
animals,  and  even  skulls  of  human  beings,  remains  of 
some  poor  creatures  who  had  made  the  long  weary 
voyage  from  home,  animated  by  high  hopes  and  bold 
projects,  and  who  had  perished  miserably  by  the 
wayside. 

On  the  12th  ^i  March  they  met  some  mounted 
Mormons  driving  a  herd  of  laden  mules  before  them. 
From  them  they  learnt  the  melancholy  news  that 
Captain  Gunnison,  who  commanded  the  expedition 
north  of  theirs,  had  been  murdered  with  several  of  Ids 
officers  by  the  Pah-Utah  Indians. 

It  may  be  imagined  what  a  sensation  this  melan- 
choly intelligence  created  amongst  us,  and  unfortu- 
nately it  was  but  too  true.  When  on  the  territory  of 
the  Utah  Indians,  Captain  Gunnison  had  left  the  main 
body  of  his  expedition,  and  proceeded  with  some  of  his 
officers  to  examine  a  route  in  another  direction  ;  and 
he  had  taken  with  him  also  four  soldiers  and  his 
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cook,  the  little  party  consisted  altogether  of  twelve 
men.  For  better  protection  from  the  cold  and  violent 
wind,  they  had  one  night  pitched  their  tents  behind  a 
cane  brake,  and  the  night  passed  without  any  disturb- 
ance. In  the  morning  they  were  all  enjoying  then" 
breakfast,  and  a  Mr.  Kern,  a  German,  and  the  draughts- 
man of  the  Expedition,  having  finished  his  meal  fii'st, 
had  I'iseu,  and  was  stretching  himself  with  great  appear- 
ance of  comfort,  when  suddenly  a  shot  was  heard,  and 
at  the  same  moment  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  side, 
and  fell  lifeless  to  the  gi-ound. 

The  shot  had  been  the  signal  for  a  general  attack 
from  a  band  of  Indians,  who  had  been  lying  concealed 
in  the  cane  b.ake,  and  now  rushed  out  filling  the  air 
with  wild  yells,  and  brandishing  their  weai)ons  in  the 
most  threatening  manner.  At  the  first  shot.  Captain 
Gunnison  had  sprung  \ip,  and  thinking  there  might  bo 
some  mistake,  made  the  Indian  sign  of  peace,  by 
holding  up  both  his  hands  imarmed.     It  was  but  for  a 
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second,  but  it  was  enough ;  for  in  this  position  lie  was 
a  regular  mai'k  for  the  Indian  arrows  :  a  sheaf  of  them 
were  instantly  buried  in  his  body,  and  he  fell  mortally 
wounded.  Several  more  of  the  whites  were  .stretched 
at  the  same  time  wounded  and  dying  around,  and  more 
and  more  murderous  savages  were  rushing  from  the 
thicket. 

This  account  was  given  by  tho  cook,  who  at  the 
moment  of  the  attack  was  occupied  with  his  kitchen  a 
little  apart,  and  leaping  upon  a  horse  that  happened  to 
be  near,  he  galloped  oft"  and  escaped  impending  death, 
ati  did  also  tliree  of  the  soldiei-s  and  a  sergeant.  One 
oJ'  them  owed  his  life  to  an  extraordinary  chance.  1  lo 
had  snatched  his  musket  and  cocked  it,  as  he  heard 
the  war  yell,  and  was  just  entering  tho  tent,  when  an 


I  Indian  stood  before  him,  with  his  bow  in  his  h-ft  hand, 
I  and  in  the  right  the  arrow  on  the  string,  drawn  to  liis 
I  ear.  The  soldier  having  his  tinger  on  the  trigger  fired 
'  instantly  without  taking  any  aim,  and  the  Indian  fell 
I  dead  with  the  ball  through  his  skull.  The  soldier  then 
I  east  one  glance  at  the  scene  of  murder,  perceived  the  ten- 
I  fold  superiority  of  the  savage  enemy,  an<l  sjiringing  on 
i  a  horse,  galloped  after  his  comrades,  and  brought  to 
I  the  chief  trsiin  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  mur- 
j  der  of  Captain  Gunnison  and  six  of  his  otKcei-s. 
I  Lieutenant  Beckwith,  of  the  United  States  Artillery, 
!  the  commander  of  the  escort,  cm  whom  the  command 
:  of  the  whole  expedition  had  now  devolved,  immediately 
I  set  off  with  a  division  for  the  fatal  .spot,  and  found,  as 
I  might  be  expected,  the  seven  bodies  mutilated  in  a 
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frightful  manner,  not  only  scalped,  but  even  the  mus- 
tachio  cut  with  the  lip  from  their  faces.  All  wlio  had 
not  fallen  in  the  first  moment  had  evidently  defended 
themselves  with  desperate  valour,  nud  "^veuthe  Indians 
had  acknowledged  this  in  their  manner,  for  they  had 
cut  the  brave  hearts  from  their  breasts,  and  the  stro?\g 
arms  from  their  bodies,  and  earned  ihem  off  with 
them.  Lieutenant  Beckwith  had  no  means  of  burying 
the  bodies,  but  he  protected  them  from  tho  wolves  by 
heaps  of  stones  and  twigs,  and  took  a  sorrowful  leave 
of  the  spot,  where  he  had  lost  a  brave  commander  and 
so  many  faithful  comrades. 

On  their  arrival  at  Mormon  settlement  on  the  Salt 
Lake,  they  made  known  the  melancholy  occurrence, 
and  Governor  Young  sent  off  a  division  of  his  people 


to  afford  proper  burial  to  tho  remains  of  tho  fillen  ;  ho 
also  managed  to  obtain  possession  of  Captain  Gunni- 
son's iiapers,  which  had  been  stolen  by  the  Indians,  and 
which  contained  tho  most  important  memoranda  con- 
cerning his  journey.  So  that  Lieutenant  Beckwith 
was  enabled  to  draw  up  a  complete  report  concerning  it. 
Such  was  the  account  wo  obtained  from  the  Mormon 
travellers,  and  on  our  arrival  at  Pueblo  do  los  Angelos, 
wo  found  it  to  be  correct.     {See  p.  240.) 

On  the  2()th  of  INIarch,  the  expedition  arrivtid  at 
Pueblo  do  los  Angelos,  the  steam  [lort  on  tho  Pacific 
for  Monterey  and  San  Francisco,  and  here  wo  too 
must  part  company,  but  it  shall  not  be  without  some 
notice  of  the  Mexican  muleteers,  who  on  the  journey 
had  appeared   obedient,  hard-working  men,    but  the 
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niomeiifc  tluy  were  disnusscd  ;iiul  becaiiio  their  own 
iiiasttTs,  they  iilliiwod  tlicir  wild  iiussinns  free  course, 
and  .1  muri!  i-iotoiis  sot  it  is  diflitmlt  to  iinagiiR-.  Dill 
8)i;ii)ianl,  the  hall-hreod,  who  had  heeu  accused  of 
murder,  was  olio  of  the  best  behaved  of  the  party. 
No  came  up  to  his  former  superiors,  looking  very 
.sorious  and  steady,  thanked  them  for  the  good  treat- 
ment he  had  met  with,  shook  various  Lauds  tliat  wert^ 
extended  to  him,  and  tlieu  turned  and  went  on  his  way 
through  rain  and  storm. 

'I'hero  was  another  curious  fellow — an  old  man,  who 
liad  bei'n  I'ligaged  as  waggoner,  and  who,  when  I  afti-r- 
wards  saw  him  again  on  the  journey  from  Pueblo  de 
los  Angelos  to  San  Francisco,  was  wonderfully  meta- 
inorpho-^ed.  He  was  a  ^lethodist,  and  said  to  bo  a 
preacher,  and  he  had,  according  to  liis  own  account, 
taken  the  opportunity  of  accompanying  the  expe<lition 
to  California,  in  order  to  visit  some  of  his  children, 
who  were  settled  there.  During  the  journey,  lie  uever 
went  by  any  other  name  in  the  expeditiim,  tliau  "tlie 
Old  .Man  "  (though  every  day  he  made  a  formal  decla- 
ration that  his  name  wasCharrot),  and  a  more  modest, 
unpretending,  and  humble  individual  than  he  appeared 
then,  could  hai'dlybe  imagined.  The  more  brutal  part 
of  his  associates  often  took  advantagi^  of  these  humble 
ways  of  his,  to  put  him  upon  tasks  that  did  not  fairly 
fall  to  his  lot ;  but  nothing  could  put  him  out  of 
temper,  expect,  perliaps,  the  not  jiaying  sufficient 
attention  when  he  began  to  hold  forth  concerning  the 
religious  views  of  his  sect,  and  of  this  otfeiice  his  rough 
companions  were  often  enough  guilty.  He  would  wish 
"Good  morning"  with  the  most  elaborate  politeness  to 
oveiy  i)erson  he  met,  and  his  salutation  was  of  course 
respionded  to  by  the  decent  part  of  the  company  with 
etjual  civility,  but  from  the  rougher  sort  ho  fre(iuently 
got  a  rude  answer. 

"ttood  moruiiig.  Mr.  ^lurphy,"  I  heard  him  say  once 
to  one  of  the  rudest  of  them.  "  Damn  your  gowl 
uiiirniiig,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  what  do  you  mean  by  good 
morning  in  such  weather  as  this  l"  "  Oh  !"  siiid  the 
Old  ^lau,  "  I  only  just  took  the  liberty  to  wish  you 


good  moraing,  and  a.sk  how  you  found  yourself.  Don't 
be  angry  with  me  !" 

Afterwards,  on  the  steamer  "  Fremont,"'  I  met  again 
this  wonderfully  patient  old  gentleman,  and  I  hardly 
knew  him.  He  was  no  longer  "  the  Old  ilan,"'  but 
decidedly  Mr.  Charrot,  hanilsoinely  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
black,  and  with  no  trace  at  all  of  the  extraordinary 
humility  of  deportmeut  that  had  formerly  charactL-rised 
him. 

"Times  are  changed  with  me,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  not 
now  'the  Old  ^lan,'  ihe  waggi me r,  ordered  about  by 
everybody ;  but  I  show  myself,  what  T  am,  a  gentle- 
man. I  think  I  played  my  part  pretty  well  on  the 
journey ;  but  I  am  uow  ready  to  converse  with  you  on 
any  subject  you  may  please  to  select — geology,  butany, 
theology,  astronomy,  history,  or  miiieridogy  1  Yuu 
will  not  find  an  ignorant  man  in  me." 

It  was  inipossil)U'  (o  resist  a  smile  at  tiie  order  in 
which  Mr.  Charrot  narrated  his  scientific  acquiiemeuts, 
and  it  certainly  awakened  some  doubt  of  the  dejith  of 
his  learning  :  but  it  Wius  now  my  turn  to  be  huinblo. 
"  I  am  somy,"  said  I,  "  that  my  knowledge  is  not  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  enable  mo  to  discuss  with  you  any 
of  the  numerous  scientific  subjects  you  are  so  much  at 
home  in." 

"  Oh,  you  are  young  yet,"  replied  Mr.  Charrot, 
patronisingly  ;  "but  you  sjiouhl  not  neglect  opportu- 
nities of  iiistructi\e  conversation — always  take  advan- 
tage of  them  when  you  can."  and  thereupon  Mr. 
Charrot  turned  from  me  with  much  majesty,  ami 
walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  boat.  Whatever 
might  have  been  his  motive,  ho  certainly  had  been,  as 
he  said,  playing  a  part,  and  had  played  it  very  cleverly. 

And  so  it  appears  the  French  naturalist  travelled  in 
the  disguise  of  a  waggoner  with  the  American  expe- 
dition from  the  ^lissi.ssippi  to  the  Pacific !  It  is  a 
most  remarkable  instance  of  zeal  for  knowledge  united 
to  the  love  of  adventure,  it  there  was  not  also,  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  some  latent  intention  of  reaching  the 
gold  diggings  of  California  in  satL'ty,  and  with  as  little 
expense  as  possible. 
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TKAYEL  AND  SPORTING  ADVENTURES  IN  TROPICAL 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Walfiscii  IUt— :^Iissionai!Y  Station— a  Lion  Hrsi— Ad- 
venture    WHU      A     EllINOCEKOS — A     HOBSB     AND     JIULB 

KiLLKD  iir  Lions— Unsuccessful  Cuasb — Death  of  tub 

FlllSr      lilBAPEK — EXTEMPORlSSD      0,MELET       OS      OSTBICU 

Eqgs. 

The  discovery  of  Lakes  Victoria,  Nyanza,  Tangani- 
yika,  Nyassa  and  Shirwa  in  Eastern  Tropical  Africa, 
ilo  not  exceed  the  importance  of  the  discovery  in 
184i»,  by  Messi-s.  Oswell,  Livingstone  and  Murray, 
of  a  line  fresh  water  lake — Lake  Ngami  in  Central 
West  Tropical  Africa,  ■with  the  corn-growing  land 
of  Daniara  to  the  west,  the  long  valley  of  the 
Zambesi  to  the  east,  and  the  ultimate  determination  of 
the  great  fact   that  the  whole   of   Central  Tropical 


Africa,  instead  of  being,  aa  supposed,  a  land  of  de.serts 
or  mountains,  is  in  reality  a  watery  upland — moix'  or 
less  marshy  or  lacustrine  according  to  seasons,  and 
wliose  (jverfiow  p<iurs  by  gaps  in  the  great  upland 
through  different  great  outlets,  among  which,  those  of 
the  Nile,  the  Zambesi,  the  Zaire,  and  the  Binuc,  may 
be  said  to  hold  lii-st  rank.  These  great  facts  determine 
that  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  deemed  for  so  great  a 
length  of  time  to  be  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  is  in 
reality  in  great  jiart  inhabited,  and  more  than  that,  avail- 
able to  the  great  purposes  of  industry  and  improvement. 
Lake  Ngami  and  the  Upper  Zambesi,  with  its  luiij;- 
nificent  falls,  said  to  rival  in  grandeur  those  of  Niagara, 
occupy  a  lu-e-emineiitly  important  position  to  the 
missionary  and  the  colonist,  as  well  as  to  the  geographer 
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and  the  naturalist,  inasmuch  as  tliey  supply  liini  with 
tli(  sc  watering  and  grass  places,  without  which,  travel 
or  settlenu'iit  in  such  countries  would  alike  bo  nut  of 
till'  (juestion.  The  only  (h'a\vl)ack  is  the  fatal  tsetse 
!lv,  from  wlioso  bite  all  domestic  animals — save  the 
i.viat— perish  ;  but  as  this  little  winged  jit^t  is  called 
iiv  the  old  I'ortnguese  colonists  signilicantly  enough — 
tlie  elephant  fly — it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  it  will  dis- 
appear,  as  those  great  colossal  creations  retire  also 
lii'i'ore  the  advance  of  the  liuntcr,  tlio  herdsman,  and 
{he  agritidtnrist. 

In  eonse(|uencr  of  the  ]iri'seneo  of  this  lly,  the  spare 
oultivatioii  and  ]io|iulation  of  the  eoinitrv,  aiul  other 
circinnstances,  as  tho  lux.uriane(^  of  vegctatidii,  large 
iiiiil  small  ruminating  -..uA  ]iaehyderniatous  animals — 
nntclopi's,  giraffes,  butlaloes,  wild-boars,  elephants,  rhi- 
iincerosi'S,  and  liip[iopotami — ;;liound  in  every  direction  ; 
wliile,  by  tho  all-wise  provisions  of  natur<',  the  excess  of 
iiiiiiib(>rs  is  kept  down  by  a  corn'spoiuling  proportion 
of  feline  animals,  whose  oxistoneo  depends  upon  the 
(listnu'tion  of  uku'i^  innocent  creatures.  We  shuddrr, 
ami  ■nitli  propriety,  at  th(^  tales  of  slaughter  rocordeil 
liy  sonn- of  our  great  African  hunters  and  sportsnn'n, 
and  tho  wholesali!  destruction  of  game,  foi'  the  mere 
Riko  of  destruction,  is  so  repugnant,  that  no  African 
Niiarod  will  plead  guilty  to  sueh  a  practice  in  the 
l-roseut  day.  But  in  Africa,  man  must  live  maiidy  by 
till' jn'oeeeds  of  tho  chase;  and  in  Ceylon,  we  are  told,  by 
Sir  J.  G.  Tennant,  of  a  gallant  oflicer  who  jnu-chasod 
his  promotion  by  the  proceeds  of  his  shooting  exploits; 
and  even  granting  occasionally  some  wa.stefulness  of 
animal  life  on  tho  ]>art  of  an  excited  hunter,  such 
must  bo  as  the  veriest  trille,  the  most  insignificant 
item  possible  compared  with  the  great  operations  of 
nature.  How  many  gnus,  gemsboks,  elands,  and 
koodoos,  fall  victims  nightly  to  their  prowling  antago- 
nists, lions  and  leopards.  And  how  many  beautiful 
and  (Iclieate  nakong  and  leehe,  that  tenant  the  rush- 
liouiul  shores  of  Lake  Ngami,  are  dragged  into  its  deep 
waters  by  crocodiles,  nv  hunted  down  by  their  nn- 
s|i;uiiig  and  natural  enemies — the  larger  cariuvoraj  1 

Discountenancing  then,  as  all  persons  of  correct 
feeling  and  taste  w<iuld  do,  all  useless  destniction  of 
animal  life,  we  should  deem  the  same  feeling  to  bo 
eirried  to  a  false  aiul  morbid  development,  if  we  re- 
fused to  grant  to  the  bold  and  dexterous  hunter,  to 
tlio  enterjirising  and  adventurous  naturalist,  full  sym- 
]iatliies  and  interest  with  the  narrative  of  hia  exploits. 
Take,  for  example,  Mes.srs.  Galton  and  Andersson, 
the  one  an  Englishman,  the  other  a  Swede  by  birtli, 
hdth  alike  naturalists,  travellers,  and  sportsmen  by  the 
force  of  an  irrepressible  instinct,  Mr,  Andersson  first 
visited  this  country  with  a  considerable  collection  of 
living  birds  and  fpiadrupods,  together  with  numerous 
proscrved  specimens  of  natural  history,  the  produce  of 
many  a  long  hunting  exeunsion  amidst  the  mountains, 
tdces,  and  forests  of  his  native  country.  In  Englaml 
ho  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  introduced  to  Mr. 
Galton,  at  that  time  preparing  for  his  well-known 
.iouniey  to  Damara  land,  and  Sir.  Galton  engaged  him 
to  join  him  on  that  expedition,  which  he  afterwards 
extended  as  far  as  Lake  Ngami  alone,  and  altogether 
aopondent  on  his  own  very  scanty  resources. '^ 


'  The  Narrative  of  an  Explorer  in  Tropical  South  Africa. 
IrancisGaltou,  Ksq. 

Ltdd  Xiiami;  or  Hxplorntions  and  Ditcoceriei  duriitij  Four 
i i'"-.5'  7/ ''UideriiiQs  in  the  11  'ilds of  11  'eslern  Ajricii.  By  Cliarleg 
John  Aiuloi-sson. 


We  shall  not  enter  upon  this  occasion  into  a  detail  of 
the  I'mpei/inuHld,  from  oxen-teaius  and  waggons  down 
to  rat-traps  and  b"ads,  that  traveller.!  deem  essential 
to  proceed  with  from  the  Cajie  into  (he  interior. 
Messrs.  (Jalton  and  Anders  on  did  not,  however,  start 
from  the  Cape  inland,  but  they  jiroceeded  thence  l)y 
sea  to  Walti.seh  ISay,  whence  they  could  at  onco 
jienetrate  into  the  Western  Continent.  Here  they 
first  made  acquaintance  with  the  naras,  a  prickly 
gourd  of  a  most  cooling,  refreshing,  and  inviting  a]i- 
liearance,  that  grows  wihl,  as  also  with  the  bush  tick, 
which  complacently  buried  itself  in  their  feet. 

Theri'  was  a  missionary  station,  designated  Schepp- 
mansdorf,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast,  and  .somo 
idea  of  the  character  of  tho  country  may  be  Ibrmed 
from  the  fact  that  ]\Ir.  Galton,  who  pi-eceded  .Mi-. 
Andersson  into  the  interior,  met,  on  his  arriv.il,  with  an 
immediate  opportunity  of  forming  an  acquaiiitaiiceslii|) 
with  the  monarch  of  the  wilds. 

I  gave,  says  Mr.  Galton,  tlu;  nudes  a  day's  rest.  ,iiid 
then  started  with  my  first  load  to  ycheppniaiisdoil'. 
-Mr.  Bam  had  sent  me  word  that  a  lion  had  co'.nc  over 
from  the  Swakop  I'ivcr,  and  was  prowling  about  and 
very  daring,  and  that  a  hunt  should  be  got  up  at  once. 
As  we  travelled  sometimes  in  the  sidt  sand  of  tho  river 
bed,  somethnes  on  the  gravelly  jilain,  throiigli  whiidi  it 
r\ins,  wo  kept  a  shai'p  loids  out  for  the  track  that  had 
been  seen  there  :  we  found  it  after  we  had  travelled 
ten  miles.  Tho  natives  amused  themselves  by  cleverly 
indtating  it;  they  half  clenched  tlieir  fist  and  pressed 
their  knuckles  into  the  sand.  It  was  curious  to  see 
to  what  a  distance  the  lion  kept  to  the  waggon-i'oad, 
walking  down  the  middle  of  it  as  tliough  it  had  been 
made  for  him.  I  listened  deferentially  to  Timboo  and 
John  St.  Helena,  who  were  quite  learned  on  tlio  sub- 
ject of  tracking.  F]xce)ic  some  ostriches  scudding  about, 
some  crows,  lizards,  and  a  few  small  birds,  there  was  no 
other  sign  of  animal  life,  but  we  saw  spoors  now  and 
then  of  the  little  steinbok,  a  very  pretty  ga/.cUe  some 
sixteen  inches  high. 

We  followed  the  waggon-path  tUI  an  hour  after  night- 
fall, when  the  damp  feel  of  the  air,  distant  lights  and 
barking  of  dogs,  announced  that  we  had  arrived  at 
Seheppmansdorf.  Jlr.  Bam  welcomed  me  most  kindly, 
introiluced  me  to  his  wife,  gave  me  an  out-house  for  my 
boxe^j  and  myselfi  and  we  formed  a  very  pleasiint  party 
that  evening,  more  especially  as  I  heard  that  my  horses 
were  quite  well  and  fat.  We  talked  over  the  lion,  and 
it  seemed  that  he  had  been  prowling  about  the  station 
continually;  that  he  was  a  well-known  beast,  who 
usually  hunt(Hl  the  lower  ])art  of  the  Swakop,  and  hud 
killed  an  immense  number  of  cattle;  many  a  time  have 
I  heard  them  reckon  over — fifty  oxen,  three  horses,  ono 
donkey,  and  innumerable  calv(!S  and  dog.s.  He  had 
often  l)een  chased,  but  was  too  wary  to  he  ,shot,  and  so 
forth.  We  talked  over  the  lion  at  ^Ir.  Bam's  till  a 
late  hour  :  he  assured  me  that  the  animal  would  iirowl 
about  that  night,  as  he  luid  done  so  every  ilay  f<n-  week, 
and  that,  if  I  wanted  to  try  my  rifle,  I  I'ould  track  him 
in  the  morning.  He  and  Stewartson  had  taken  horses 
the  day  before  to  hunt  him,  ami  they  foinid  him  and 
gave  chase  ;  at  last  he  came  to  bay,  when  they  rode  to 
the  top  of  a  .sand-hill  immediately  above  hi:..,  where*  tho 
beast,  not  waiting  to  bo  fired  at,  charged  them.  Mr. 
Bam  gaUoi)ed  oflT,  Imt  Stewartson's  horse  being 
thoroughly  blown,  would  not  stir  a  step,  until  the  lion's 
head  appeared  over  the  sand-hill  just  ,above  the  as- 
tonished animid,  who  probably  had  no  idea  of  what  was 
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takin<^  place,  for  Stewai'tson  seems  t<)  have  been  "cran- 
ing" over  the  ridge  of  the  bank.  I  was  glad  to  learn, 
not  only  on  account  of  Stewartnon's  safety,  but  also  as 
a  proof  of  the  discretion  and  speed  of  my  hoi-se,  that  the 
next  second  of  time  left  thcUonbehindatasjxferdistance. 
Mr.  Barn's  household,  which  I  may  as  well  descrilje, 
as  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  a  missionary  establishment, 
was  as  follows :  —  himself,  Mrs.  Bam,  a  numerous 
family,  and  an  interpreter,  who  helped  at  the  schools, 
could  drive  a  waggon,  and  was  the  factotum,  made  the 
party  that  took  their  meals  together,  the  interpreter 
being  very  deferential,  and  only  speaking  when  spoken 
to.  Besides  these  were  a  few  hangers  on,  more  or  less 
trustworthy,  and  always  ready  f(^r  a  job.     The  house 


is  a  tolerably  sized  cottage  or  bothy,  nil  on  one  floor, 
built  of  course  by  the  missionaiy  himself,  as  well  as  he 
was  able  to  build  it ;  the  workmanship  was  naturallv 
very  rough,  but  as  it  takes  far  less  labour  to  u.se  trees 
for  the  uprights  and  rafters  than  planks,  it  is  also  verv 
strong.  Chairs,  a  table,  and  a  bureau,  were  impoi-tcd 
from  Cape  Town  ;  the  beds,  bookshelves,  and  so  forth, 
made  here.  The  wife  does  the  whole  house  work — 
cleaning  the  rooms,  managing  the  childi-en,  cookiu;^  the 
dinner,  and,  what  I  never  liked,  waiting  at  table. 
These  ladies  have  the  hardest  and  rudest  of  occupiitioii.«, 
but,  I  must  candidly  say,  they  seem  to  like  tiiis  life 
extremely,  and  I  am  sure  that  missionaries  must  find 
gi'eat  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  fairer  sex,  judging  from 
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the  charming  partners  that  they  have  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain.  As  to  the  natives,  they  make  their  huts  as 
they  like,  and  where  they  like ;  they  plant  sticks  in  a 
circle  of  six  feet  across,  then  bendthe  tops  together 
and  tie  them  with  strips  of  bark  j  lastly,  they  wattle 
the  sides  and  plaster  them  up. 

Scheppmanadoif  is  prettily  situated  on  a  kind  of 
island,  in  the  middle  of  the  Kuisip  river  bed,  near  a 
clumi>  of  fine  trees,  somewhat  resembling  elms.  At 
one  side  stands  the  Missionary's  and  Stewartson's 
houses,  in  the  middle  is  the  white-washed  chapel,  and 
round  the  other  sides  lie  tl  e  huts,  twenty  or  thirty 
in  number.  All  round  is  sami ,  i^  the  south  there 
is  a  i)erfect  sea  of  sand-dunes,  from  100  to  150  feet 
high,  to  the  north  the  Naanip  plam.     A  small  stream- 


let rises  from  the  ground,  and  runs  through  the  place, 
watering  about  three  acres  of  garden  and  field,  and 
losing  itself  half  a  mile  off  in  a  reedy  pond  full  of  wild 
fowl. 

The  natives  crowd  the  church  and  sing  the  hymn.s, 
which,  being  about  three-quarters  articulate  and  oul'- 
quarter  clicks,  produce  a  very  funny  effect.  The  mi.s- 
sionary  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  lord  paramount 
of  the  place,  though  he  is  modest,  and  refei-s  matters  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  captain  of  the  tribe.  iSavnge 
countries  are  parcelled  out  by  a  tacit  undei-stamliug 
between  different  missionary  societies,  priority  of  occu- 
pation affording  the  ground  of  claim,  it  not  being  cus- 
tomary for  one  sect  to  establish  its  stations  iu  a  lami 
where  another  sect  is  already  settled. 
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Mr.  Pjam  niul  the  other  gcnUemcu  1  was  thrown 
aiiioinjst;  belonged  to  a  (lei-nuiu  mission,  and  were  all 
ol'  rl'.em  Cionnans  or  Dutoh.  Further  to  the  interior, 
and  conimuuicatint;  with  the  C'ajic,  not  by  the  sea,  but 
oxerland,  are  some  English  Wesleyan  stations.  8ul)- 
S('(|uently,  T  passed  through  these,  l)ut  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  tliey  were  unoccu]ied. 

To  return  to  the  lion.  V'^hon  I  turned  into  bed  I 
listened  long  for  a  roar,  or  some  token  of  liis  presence, 
but  in  vain  ;  and  at  last  I  dropped  asleep.  In  tho 
morning  wi;  found  his  tracks  all  about  us,  he  had  ]iaid 
particular  attention  to  a  hut  that  was  lying  r:.iiier 
apart  from  the  others,  and  had  been  prowling  all  round 
it.  Stewartson  volunteered  to  accompany  me,  ho  ilis- 
a)iproved  of  horseback,  and  mounted  liis  trustvox.  Mr. 
Stewartson's  profession  in  early  life  wa.s  that  of  a  tailoi", 
though  subsequently  a  dissenting  minister,  and  aftrr- 
wanls  a  cattle  trader.  I  confess  that  I  felt,  a;.  T  rode 
by  his  side,  I  had  I'atlior  have  been  introduced  to  tin 
genus  '•lion"  by  a  jierson  of  almost  any  otlier  calling, 
and  carried  by  anj'  other  kind  of  animal  than  my 
.lucolic  friend'fi.  I  took  two  ot  my  men  with  me,  and 
ctr  W(>  .Bot  with  .1  few  natives.  The  lion  had  walkf.l 
bai'k-.\  ards  and  forwards  so  much  in  the  night,  that  it 
was  long  before  we  found  the  last  tracks  he  had  made. 
We  followed  them  ^■el■y  quickly,  a.s  his  broad  foot-priiit 
Ava.'i  unmistakeable  on  the  sand  ;  there  was  a  gi-owing 
interest  as  wo  found  how  he  had  stopped  an('  looked 
down,  and  considei'ed  whether  a  bush  by  onesi'le  would 
suit  him  or  not,  but  had  decided  in  the  ncgati^-e  and 
gone  slowly  on.  We  peered  about  and  mavelied  very 
silfLily  ■  the  bushes  got  thicker,  and  the  pace  slower, 
when  wo  stopped  short  at  11  ■well-trodden  part  whence 
the  lion  hr.d  evidently  just  risen,  for  the  siuid  was  still 
warm  from  his  toueli.  Had  lie  gone  away,  or  was  he 
close  by  t  was  tho  question.  We  were  all  mixed  up 
together.  Of  a  sudden  tho  lion  stood  up,  twelve  paces 
in  front,  looked  over  his  shoulders  at  ns,  niatle  an 
ciLsy  noiseless  bound,  and  was  gone.  His  action  was 
so  steady,  so  --r^iooth,  .so  entirely  devoid  ol  aurry,  that 
I  could  perfectly  undei-stand  how  a  person  might  !>e 
seized  through  nusoalculating  the  speed  of  his  advance. 
As  it  Wivs,  he  dis \ppeared  before  one  of  our  gims  was 
■v.ell  up  to  f)U\  GlivT'.ilders.  1  am  sure,  if  he  had  come 
at  us,  he  could  have  done  what  mischief  ho  likud. 
My  horsc;  would  have  shied  on  to  the  horns  of 
Stewartsi-  ^  ox,  and  in  the  nan-ow  pits.s  we  should  all 
have  tumuled  about  and  rolled  one  on  another.  Tli'.- 
cover  into  which  he  went,  and  on  tho  border  of  whiel 
he  had  been  lying,  was  far  tcK>  thick  to  be  practicable 
for  o\ir  further  pur.suit,  though  we  did  makj  several 
good  attempts  ;  t  dislodging  him.  I  '•ctiirned  very 
■'rest-.''al(cn  at  anr  want  of  sii-^e-"-..,  but  I  had  now  .seen 
the    animal   an.l    b"**;:.    undei-stood    the  eleiuontj  of 

ii..ilC'")l!;  ■'h.  111. 

As  e  rodo  back  across  thi  plain  we  saw  vast 
iiumlKii's  of  old  geiuMbok  tracks,  ii'thongli  there  are 
but  few  of  theses  riiie  ant.>Iopes  in  tho  neighbourhood; 
but  imprrssions  made  on  ^his  erisp  gravelly  soil  take 
years  to  'jtlaeo  ;  they  seem  to  bo  almost  slertotyped  : 
and  a  'ery  few  ciiinals  ami  waggons  have  product  d 
nil  e.xt/oanliiiarv  number  of  spoors. 

I T  ientio!;ed  thai,  Sheppmaiisdorf  wa.i  built  in  r.  rude 
circle.  To  the  midtiie  of  this  tho  o.xen  of  the  place 
(••■mo  of  their  ovu  accord  every  night  as  'Jie  evening 
.■^ets  in,  and  lie  there  till  the  early  moniing  ;  they  liud 
slulter  from  tho  wind,  and  are  i;enaiii!  ■  seiisilde  of 
protection,      iiesidcs  this  tho  ox  is  a  sc'able  domestic 


animal,  and  loves  fires  and  the  neighbourhood  of  men. 
The  oxen,  therefore,  lay  ch>so  up  to  the  doorway  of  th 
outhou.se  in  which  1  slept,  .and  tho  night  was  pitcl 
dark.  Xow,  alter  we  had  all  gone  to  bed  and  v.-ere  fa>t 
asleep,  there  was  a  rush  and  an  outcry,  and  ]ieo]ilc 
hallooing  and  dogs  barking,  for  the  lion  had  got  iiitu 
the  midst  of  the  oxen.  I  confess  I  was  glad  there  wns 
a  door  to  my  outhouse,  for  fear  the  lion  .should  walk 
in  ;  however,  all  became  quiet,  and  I  soon  went  to  sleep. 
A  grand  hunt  was  determined  on  in  the  mornhig; 
every  available  native  was  jircsscd  into  tho  service. 
Mr.  Bam  rode  one  horse,  I  the  other,  and  Stewartson 
his  ox.  Johannis,  Captain  Frederick,  and  some  otlic;' 
Hottentots,  came  mounted  on  their  oxen,  and  we 
went  oil'  after  breakfast  with  as  many  cur  dogs  as 
would  follow  us.  The  ))roceediiigs  were  much  tlir 
same  as  before.  After  eight  miles  his  spoor  went  intn 
a  bush  ;  we  threw  stones  in  and  sliouted,  and  up  ho 
f'of  about  one  hundred  yards  oil'.  I  purposely  did  not 
t.re,  as  my  horse  was  in  a  bad  position  for  me  to  take 
as  good  an  aim  as  I  wished,  and  nobody  else  tircl 
either;  but  we  galloped  after  him  in  full  view,  tlir; 
ob;  .'ct  being  to  bring  him  to  bay,  or  to  get  a  nearri' 
.1'  )t  as  he  ran.  This  last  I  hardly  expected  whilst  lu' 
was  moving,  fm*  my  horses  were  not  accustomed  to  hr 
shot  from,  and  it  took  so  much  time  t  >  pull  them  U]., 
that  the  lion  had  gained  a  long  start  again  b"fore  I 
could  do  so.  The  bushes  were  in  his  favour,  lyid  wi' 
nearly  lost  him ;  but  by  most  skilful  tracking  the 
HoiLcntots  came  up  and  often  helped  us  out  wh^r  -we 
were  at  fault.  Some  hotirs  elapsed  when,  as  'Mr.  ]r,..n 
and  myself  were  cantering  on,  we  turned  the  corner  (I' 
a  sand-hill  and  saw  tho  lion  about  sixty  yards  alicau. 
trotting  on,  looking  over  his  shoulder.  I  got  my  Ion;,' 
rifle  up,  and,  sincerely  praying  that  my  horse  wouM 
not  kick  mo  otf  w''"-t  \  lired,  I  pulled  the  trigger  ;  tli 
horse  was  too  blown  to  start,  and  I  placed  my  tun 
ounce  Imllet  well  into  the  lion's  quarter.  He  growlel 
and  .snarled,  and  bit  tho  wound,  but  evidently  had  uoi 
heart  to  cha.'io  me,  but  turned  to  bay  under  a  biisli. 
There  was  a  siinl-hiil  op|K)site.  Wc  waited  till  tlu' 
str;igglera  came  up,  and  then  went  behind  the  Rand- 
hill  .inu  dismounted;  and  iJtewartson  ■\uCi  ourselves 
crawled  up  to  the  top  of  it,  right  above  the  lion.  Hv 
was  in  a  tearing  pas,3i(m,  and  fifty  jiaces  from  us,  yet  1 
couhl  not  see  hi!i  as  clearlj'  as  (  e(mld  wish — wihl 
beasts  have  such  a  readiness  of  availing  themselves  el 
the  smallest  bush  or  tuft  of  grass  as  a  screen,  which  he 
did  on  this  occasion  ;  hi.s  head  was  Itetween  his  paws, 
and  his  tail  whirling  up  the  sand.  One  .single  shot  at 
tho  head  struck  'dm  stone  dead.  He  was  a  hagi' 
gaunt  bcast,  miserably  thin,  and  had  a  dog  of  Stewart- 
son'.,  in  his  inside,  .vhich  In  had  snapped  up  on  tli  ■ 
'.yerft  tho  night  before.  The  dog  was  in  only  tivr 
pieces,  not  at  all  chewed  or  oven  digested  ;  it  liml 
been  boUed  in  a  hurry,  and  had  probably  liisigi'cwl 
with  him.  The  lion  wafi  soon  skinned.  .My  bullet 
hail  jiassed  right  alongside  tho  backbone,  breaking  its 
way  tlirongh  n.'arly  half  its  length.  Neither  iho  oxen 
nor  the  horses  sliowi.'d  that  dread  of  his  smell  wlii<li 
they  generally  do.  I  oven  rolled  up  his  hide  lil;i'  m 
valisHo,  and  ear.  icd  it  behind  my  saddle,  without  my 
steed  .showing  i"iy  objection.  I  cannot  to  this  day 
imagine  why  wo  dismounted  and  climbed  up  tho  siuul- 
hill ;  but  1  pill  myself  under  the  orders  of  my  nuno 
experienced  friends.  It  would  have  boon  much  eiisi'M- 
•ind  iinieh  safer  to  ha\o  j^ivon  tho  animal  his  fiuisliiug 
wound  from  horseback. 
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Scheppniansdorf  was  first  occu])ied  as  a  missionary 
st.'tion  ill  the  year  18-iG,  by  the  llev.  Mr.  Seheppman, 
from  whom  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Kuisipt  whicli  is  a  men!  periodical  stream.  TIn! 
Huccci^s  of  the  missioAaries  witli  the  native  Nama(|iias 
is  described  as  being  anything  but  encouraging.  These 
jieople,  who  are  jiartially  civilised  Hottentots,  possess 
every  vice  of  savagc^s,  but  none  of  their  noble  qualities. 
Their  ignorance  is  e:ccossive,  and  when  waggons  were 
first  introdiic(;d  into  this  eouiitry,  they  caused  many 
conjeetures  and  much  astoui.shmeiit  .among  the  natives, 
who  conceived  them  to  bo  some  gigantic  animal 
pos.seb.sed  of  vitality.  A  conveyance  of  this  kind, 
belongiiii."  ro  the  Rev.  l\Ii-.  Schmeleii,  once  brnkedowii, 
and  was  left  sticking  in  the  sand.  One  day  a  Hush- 
man  canu>  to  the  owner,  and  .-aid  he  hail  seen  his 
'pack-o.\'  standing  in  the  desert  fur  a  long  time,  with 
a  broken  leg  ;  and,  as  he  did  not  observe  it  had  any 
grass,  ho  wa^s  afraid  that  it  wouhl  soon  die  of  hunger 
unless  taken  away  ! 

Leaving  the  waggons  and  the  bulk  of  tlieir  effects  at 
Scheppniansdorf,  the  party  started  for  the  interior 
with  horses,  mules,  and  pack-oxen.  Their  way  lay 
over  the  Naariji,  a  sterile  plain  embellished,  however,  liy 
a  most  bciutiful  air  plant  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour  t  iiiged 
with  lemon,  So  lovely  a  llower,  in  such  dreary  and 
desolate  w^-^oes,  has  .struck  all  African  tra\('llers  wiili 
admiration.  Even  the  mighty  Niiurod,  (iordon  Cum- 
miiig-  wlio.se  whole  soul  one  would  imagine  to  lie 
engrossed  with  lions  and  elephants,  seem,«  to  have  been 
struck  with  delight  at  the  si^lit  of  this  eharmiiit' 
tlower :  "  In  the  heat  of  the  chase."  said  he,  "  I 
paused,  spell-bound,- to  conteiiiphite,  with  admiration, 
its  fiuscinating  i  loaiity ! " 

On  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Swakop,  Mr.  l!am 
related  .in  incident  that  had  occurred  there  in  co'  - 
uection  with  a  rhinoceros. 

"As  Wf  entered  the  Swakop  river  one  day,"  said  he, 
"we  observed  the  tracks  of  a  rhinoceros;  and,  soon 
after  unyoking  our  o.vcn,  the  men  reipiested  to  be 
allowed  to  go  in  search  of  the  bea.  t.  This  I  readily 
s;ninted,  only  reserving  a  native  tj  assist  me  in  kind- 
ling the  fire  and  preparing  our  meal.  While  we  were 
thus  engaged,  we  heard  shouting  and  tiring;  and.  on 
looking  ill  the  direetivii  whence  the  noise  proceeded, 
(li.seovered,  til  our  horror,  a  rhinoceros,  rushing  l>  rionsly 
at  us  at  the  top  of  his  sjieed.  Our  only  cliance  of  j 
escape  was  tli<!  waggon,  into  which  we  hurriedly  llnng  : 
our.selves  And  it  wu,-,  'dgh  time  that  we  should  .scic  ! 
refuge;  /or  the  next  instant  the  enraged  brtito  struck  j 
liis  po'.-erfiil  horn  into  the  '  buik-jilaiik '  (the  bottom  i 
boufil  <),  with  such  force  as  to  push  the  waggon  several 
pact  s  forward,  although  it  M'as  st.i tiding  in  very  heavy 
sill  J.  ]\Io,st  proviilentially,  ho  attacked  the  vehicle 
frim  behind;  for,  if  he  had  struck  it  on  the  side,  ho 
cniKl  hardly  have  failed  to  upset  it,  ponderous  iw  it 
iVas.  I'^i-om  tlio  wnggoii,  ho  made  a  dash  at  the  lire, 
ovoiturning  the  put  we  had  plnccnl  alongside  it,  and 
■ii'iitti  ring  the  burning  I intiids  in  every  direction.  Then, 
without  doing  any  further  danuige,  he  lu'oeeeded  on  hi^' 
wild  career.  Unfortunately,  the  men  had  taken  with 
tlieni  nil  the  guns;  otherwise,  1  might  easily  liavi!  shot 
liiui  dead  on  the  av  <t.  Tlio  Daiuara,  however,  threw 
liis  lusscgiii  at  him;  jut  the  soft  iron  lieiil  like  a  reed 
against  his  thick  and  almost  impenetrable  hide." 

Nor  were  our  travellers  destined  to  i,riivel  sciitlikv-s 
along  this  reed-bound  scanty  stream,  in  wliose\  alley  they 
suffered  as  much  from  thirstiwif  there liiul  been  no  water 


at  all,  and  one  of  the  mules  drojiped  from  sheer  cn- 
li.iustion  ipiite  breathless.  Having  arrived  at  a  spot 
called  Daviep,  as  there  were  no  indications  of  limis, 
and  the  mules  and  horses  .sadly  wanted  rest  and  food, 
they  deemed  it  advisable  to  leave  them  to  themselves 
during  the  night,  merely  taking  the  precaution  to  knee- 
halter  them.  They  paid  dc.irly,  however,  for  their  too 
easy  confidence. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  one  o!'  the  waggon- 
drivers  was  dis]iatched  to  the  river  to  look  after  onr 
animals,  whilst  Mr.  Galton  and  myself  folio v,-ed  at  our 
ease;  but  what  w.as  our  horror,  on  entering  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  to  find  that  several  lions  had  recently 
passed  and  re-passed  it  in  every  direction.  ThLs,  to- 
gether with  the  absence  of  the;  mulcM  and  horsis,  at 
once  foreboded  evil.  We  were  not  long  left  to  eon- 
jecture.s ;  for  almo.st  immediately  otiv  servant  joined 
us,  ami  s.aid  that  a  nude  an<l  a  horse  had  been  killed 
by  the  lions,  and  partly  devoured.  He  added,  that  on 
his  approaching  the  scene  of  the  catastropl'.e,  he  saw 
five  of  tho.so  bea.sts  fe.a.jting  on  the  c,ii'c:ises ;  but  on 
perceiving  him  they  had  retreated  with  terrible  grov.  1- 
iugs!  T»"'.-..ta  oi  his  im^sence  having  scared  the  lions 
from  their  Jirey,  hov.ever, as  ho  asserted,  we  had  reason 
to  believe  that  so  .soon  as  he  was  aAvare  of  them,  lui 
imniediately  hid  him.self  amongst  the  rocks,  and  that 
it  was  ni>t  until  emboldened  by  seeing  us  he  had  left 
his  hiding-place.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would 
have  had  ample  time  to  give  us  notice  of  what  hail 
occurred,  prior  to  our  leaving  the  cncampmnit. 

Singularly  enough,  the  dead  mule  was  the  identical 
one  we  had  been  in  search  of  on  the  preceding  night, 
and  it  would  appear  that  it  had  just  rejoined  its  com- 
panions, or  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  when  it  was 
attacked  and  Idlled.  lieing  a  remarkably  fine  and 
handsome  animal,  its  loss  was  Miuch  regretted ;  tho 
horse,  moreover,  was  the  best  of  the  two  we  hid 
brought  from  the  Capo. 

On  examining  the  'round,  we  were  glad  to  iind  that 
the  other  horse  and  remaining  mule,  had  made  good 
their  escape  down  the  bed  of  the  river,  though  evi- 
dently jnirsued  by  tho  lions  for  some  distance.  How 
many  of  these  beasts  there  i-eally  had  been,  we  w.  re 
unable  to  ascertain  ;  but  they  could  not  have  been  less 
than  seven  or  eight, 

Having  thus  fir  ascertained  tho  fate  of  the  jn.nr 
animals,  we  despatched  our  brave  waggon-driver  for 
Stewartson,  and  the  reniainder  of  the  men  :  as  also 
for  ])roper  guns  aiid  ammunition,  as  we  had  determined, 
if  po.ssible,  to  have  our  revenge. 

On  leaving  Scheppniansdorf  we  had,  unfortunately 
iinly  brought  with  us  three  or  four  small  goiits  as  [n'o- 
visiou  for  the  jonniey.  This  scanty  supply  was  now 
nearly  e\haustcd,  and  it  being  iineertaiii  when  v,o 
slioidd  meet  with  any  native  village  where  wo  eouhl 
barter  for  more,  we  deemeil  it'  advisable,  iu  order  to 
piMvido  against  contingencies,  to  lay  iu  a  Mtoi-o  of 
mule-tlesh  and  horse-llesh  ;  and  though  our  people 
seemed  horror-stricken  at  the  idea,  there  was  not  a 
second  alternative.  Whilst  waiting  the  return  of  the 
men,  we,  accordingly,  .set  about  cutting  olf  I'rom  tho 
slain  animals  such  pieces  as  h.id  not  been  delih  il  liy 
the  lions.  This  being  accmnplislied,  we  covered  tho 
meat  with  a  lie.ip  of  stones,  and  tlii'  men  having  arrived, 
we  proceeiled  iu  search  ol'  tilt!  depredators. 

lUit  though  we  beat  both  sides  of  the  river  for  a 
considerable  distniice,  we  were  uiiMble  to  discover  the 
beast.ii.     At  one  lime,  iiiul  when  1  waa  i^uite  alone  on 
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the  inner  sidi'  o.  .he  thick  reed-bed  that  lined  the 
bank,  I  obsei'ved  some  beautiful  '  klip-springers,'  or 
mountain  gazelles,  and  fired  both  barrels,  though, 
unfortunately,  without  etl'ect.  The  report  of  my  gun 
caused  a  UKjnientary  constematiou  to  Mr.  Galtou  and 
tlie  men,  who  imagined  that  I  had  fallen  in  with  the 
lions,  while,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  they 
would  have  been  unable  to  render  me  any  assistance. 

Being  at  last  obliged  to  give  up  the  search,  two  or 
three  of  the  men  on  whom  wo  could  best  depend  were 
sent  on  the  tracks  of  the  scared  mules  and  the 
remaining  horse.  After  many  hours'  hard  walking 
they  were  discovered  ;  but  the  poor  beasts  had  received 
such  a  fright,  that  it  was  only  with  great  trouble  and 
exertion  that  they  were  secured. 

Thinking  that  the  lions  would  in  all  probability 
return  during  the  night,  to  make  an  end  of  what  was 
left  I  if  the  horse  and  mule,  Galtou  and  I  determined  to 
watch  for  them,  and  selected  for  our  ambush  the 
summit  of  a  steep  rock  immediately  near  one  of  the 
carcases. 

Shortly  after  sunset,  we  proceeded  to  put  our  plan 
into  execution  ;  and,  having  arrived  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  ^lain  animals,  one  of  the  people 
suddenly  exclaimed — "Oh!  look  at  the  six  bucks!" 
Imagine  our  astonishment  when,  turning  our  eyes  in 
the  direction  in  which  he  pointed,  we  saw,  insteaa  of 
antelopes,  six  magnificent  lions  ;  and  this,  moreover, 
on  the  very  rock  on  which  we  had  purposed  ambushing 
oui'selves,  and  where — as  we  foolishly  imagined — we 
should  have  been  in  perfect  security  \ 

On  perceiving  that  they  were  discovei'cd,  the  beasts 
retreated  behind  the  rock  ;  but  one  or  another  of  them 
would,  nevertheless,  steal  from  its  hiding-place  occa- 
sionally, and  take  a  jieep  at  us. 

Contrary  to  the  counsel  of  jNIr.  Galton,  and  othi'rs 
of  our  party,  I  now  ascended  the  acclivity  where  we 
had  last  seen  the  beasts  ;  but,  although  they  were 
nowhere  visible,  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  the 
whole  troitp  was  not  far  distant  from  the  spot  where  I 
stood. 

To  have  ambushed  ourselves  in  the  rock  origiaally 
selected  was  (from  tlie  i'viilonce  we  had  just  had  of  its 
insecurity)  not  now  to  bo  thought  of ;  and  we  therefore 
looked  out  for  a  safer  place.  The  only  one  that  offered, 
ho^v^'^  (T,  was  u  lai'ge  acacia  ;  but  it  was  more  than  two 
hundred  yards  from  (uther  of  the  carcases,  and  its 
stem  was  so  thick  and  straight,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  ascend  it.  Moreover,  tot.nl  darkness  had  now 
succeeded  the  short  twilight  ;  and,  however  reluctantly, 
we  left  the  lions  in  full  possession  of  the  field  and  the 
rcnniant  of  their  prey. 

As  they  proceeded  in  their  journey  they  fell  in  with 
gii'iitles,  zeliras,  gnus,  geml>sl(ok,  guinea  fowls,  toucana, 
and  gray-crested  jiarrots.  Mr.  Galton  was  lucky,  or 
iiitlier  spirited,  enough,  to  follow  up,  and  shoot  one  of 
th'.'  former.  Our  seventh  day's  marcli,  ho  relates,  wius 
an  affair  of  six  |i.,)urs,  ami  up  the  Ts'ibis  river-bed. 
For  the  second  tinu',  wo  liad  no  animal  food  left ;  but 
immediately  that  W(*  started  we  saw  the  fresh  spoor  of 
II  giralle.  I  doulited  whotlier  or  no  to  go  after  it,  us 
my  hor.so  was  very  thin  and  weak,  and  1  could  not  toll 
wiiore  the  giratl'e  might  liuvo  gone  to,  proljubly  far 
beyond  reach  ;  so  W(*  travelled  flowly  on.  However, 
as  I  rode  sonuf  litthi  distance  in  front  of  the  curt,  I 
found  tiiat  tlie  track  went  straight  up  the  river  bod, 
which  being  now  Iiemnicd  in  with  impracticable  elills, 
the  girall'o's  path  and  our  own  uuist  necessarily  be  the 


same.  Tliis  made  a  great  alteration  in  the  case,  and  I 
cantered  slowly  on  the  spoor.  My  rifle  was  a  little  one 
(only  36  bore),  but  loaded  with  steel-pointed  bullets. 
I  was  afraid  of  losing  all  chance  of  a  shot  if  I  wii.steil 
time  by  returning  to  the  cart' and  getting  a  larger 
gun,  and  therefore  I  went  on,  as  much  for  the  pot  as 
the  sport.  After  four  hoiu-s'  travel,  during  which  I 
had  kept  a  couple  of  miles  in  front  of  the  rest  of  the 
party,  ao  as  tt)  be  well  away  from  the  sound  of  the 
whip  and  of  the  men's  talking,  the  tracks  turned  sharp 
to  the  right,  up  a  broad  ascent,  which  there  led  out  of 
the  river,  and  in  the  midille  of  this,  among  some  bushes, 
and  under  a  camelthorn  tree  stood  my  first  giraflTe.  I 
took  immediate  advantage  of  a  bush,  and  galloped 
under  its  cover  as  hai'd  as  I  could  pelt,  and  was  within 
one  hundred  yards  before  the  animal  was  fairly  off. 
I  galloped  on,  but  she  was  almost  as  fast  as  I,  and  the 
bushes,  which  she  trampled  cleverly  through,  annoyed 
my  hoi-ae  extremely ;  I  therefore  reined  up,  and  gave 
her  a  bullet  in  her  quarter,  which  handicapped  her 
heavily,  and  took  some  thi'ee  miles  an  hour  out  of  her 
speed.  Again  I  galloped,  loading  as  I  went,  but 
excessively  embarrassed  by  the  bushes,  and  fired  again, 
whilst  galloping,  at  thirty  yards'  distance,  and  T 
believe  missed  the  animal.  The  riding  at  that  time 
,was  really  dilHcult,  and  my  hoi-st?  shied  very  much. 
Again  I  loaded,  but  my  horse  was  becoming  blowii, 
and  I  rode  parallel  to  the  beast,  intending  to  overtake 
and  confront  her.  There  was  a  watercourse  in  the 
way,  quite  jumpable,  but  my  poor  beast  made  a  mess 
of  it,  and  chested  the  opposite  side ;  yet  I  somehnw 
got  him  over,  and  then  rode  with  all  the  skill  I  could. 
At  last  1  steadily  gained  on  the  giraffe,  then  beat  \m; 
and  passed  her.  The  giraffe  obstinately  made  for  luir 
point.  I  was  forty  yards  in  advance,  and  pulled  up 
full  in  her  path.  She  came  on  ;  my  hoi-se  was  far  too 
blown  to  fidget,  and  was  .standing  with  his  four  legs 
well  out.  I  waited  as  long  as  I  dare — too  long,  I 
think,  for  her  liead  was  almost  above  me  when  I  fired, 
and  she  really  seemed  coming  at  me  with  vice.  I  put 
my  bulhst  full  in  her  face  ;  she  tossed  her  head  back, 
and  the  blood  streamed  from  her  nostrils  as  she  turned 
and  staggered,  slowly  retracing  her  path.  I  dare  not 
fire  again,  lest  I  .should  fail  in  killing  her,  and  only 
excite  her  to  another  run,  which  my  horse  was  not  fit 
to  engage  in.  I  therefore  rode  slowly  after  tlio 
wouuded  l)east,  and  I  drove  her  back  to  near  where 
she  •'ame  from,  and  there  she  stopjied  under  a  high 
tree.  My  horso  was  now  fright-  -  ',  and  would  Udt 
let  mo  take  my  aim  for  the  finishing  '  it  thobraiu, 
as  it  is  but  a  small  mark  to  shoot  at ;  .,o  L  got  off,  and 
the  uihappy  creature  looked  down  at  me  with  her 
large  lustrous  eyes,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  committinj;  :i 
kind  of  nuu'der,  but  for  all  that,  I  was  lunigry,  and  slio 
must  die  ;  so  I  waited  till  she  turned  her  head,  and 
then  dropped  her  with  a  shot. 

There  was  now  a  fine  holiday  feast  for  us.  When 
the  party  came  up,  wo  set  to  work  flaying  and  cutting 
large  steaks  from  the  meat,  and  securing  i\w  mniTow- 
boncs,  until  as  much  was  iieaped  on  tlus  cart  as  the 
nudes  could  possibly  struggle  on  with.  Om*  Ciliou 
Damup  guides  ran  on  to  Tsobis,  where  many  of  their 
people  lay,  and  who  brought  us  six  ostrich  eggs, 
aiul  sweet  gum,  in  return  for  the  meat  wo  hiul  lefl; 
behind  us. 

Tho  cook  made  excellent  omelets  from  the  ostricli 
eggs  by  a  very  simple  process.  A  hole  was  made  iit 
one  end  of  tho  egg,  through  which  is  introduced  some 
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suit  and  pepjier.  The  egg  is  then  well  shaken,  so  as 
tlioroughly  to  mix  the  white,  the  yolk,  and  the  other 
ingredients.  It  ia  then  placed  in  hot  ashes,  where  it 
is  baked  to  perfection.  An  egg  thus  j)repared,  although 
sujiposed  to  contain  as  much  as  twenty-four  of  tlio 
common  fowl  egg,  is  not  considered  too  much  for  a 
single  hungry  individual. 


IL 

A  Lion  Hunt — Deatu  of  the  Leopabd — A  DniED-up  Lake 

—  ItEMAUKABtB     FOUXTAIX— THE    OVAJIBO     AND     OVAMJJO- 
lASU,    A   COEN   CoUNTUr. 

At  Richterfeldt,  a  missionary  station  founded  by 
Mr.  Rich,  in  1848,  our  travellers  entered  into  the 
country  of  the  Damaras.  They  are  a  fine  tall  race  of 
people,  some  of  the  men  being  over  six  feet  in  heiglit, 
with  good  and  regular  features.  The  women  are  also 
well  made,  with  very  small  hands  and  feet.  They 
vary  in  complexion  from  red  to  dark.  They  do  not 
wear  much  clothing  and  are  exceedingly  filthy  in  tlieir 
habits,  and  the;  exhalation  hovering  about  theiu  is 
very  repulsive.  As  there  was  spring  water  at  Richter- 
feldt, a  great  number  of  wild  animals  nightly  con- 
gregated there,  and,  as  usual  under  sucli  circumstances, 
the  ganic  was  followed  by  trooi)3  of  lions,  wlio  by 
their  horrible  roaring,  intermingled  with  the  rushing 
to  and  fro  of  the  hunted  zebras  and  other  animals, 
created  the  gi'eatest  consternation  among  the  followers. 
Our  party  were  joined  here  by  one  Hans  Larsen,  a 
Dane  by  birth,  who  was  distinguis'HMl  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree  for  courage,  energy,  peraeverance, 
and  endurance.  Tlius  reinforced,  they  proceeded  to 
Barmen,  another  station  of  the  Germau-Rhcnisli 
Missionary  Society,  whence,  after  several  adventures, 
they  returned  to  Richterfeldt,  which  became  thi>  scene 
of  a  very  daring  lion  luint,  thus  related  by  tin-  chief 
actor  in  it,  Mr.  Ant'ersson. 

One  day,  when  eating  my  humble  dinner,  I  was 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  several  natives,  who,  in 
ln'cathless  haste,  related  that  an  ongeama,  or  lion,  had 
just  killed  one  of  their  goats  close  to  the  mission 
station  (Richterfeldt),  and  begged  of  me  to  lend  them 
a  hand  in  destroying  thi^  bciust.  They  had  so  often 
cried  "Wolf,"  that  1  did  not  give  much  heed  to  their 
Htatements  ;  but,  as  they  persisted  in  their  story,  I  at 
liuit  determined  to  ascertain  its  truth.  Having  strapped 
to  my  waist  a  shooting-belt,  containing  the  several 
reijuisites  of  a  hunter — such  as  bullets,  caps,  knife,  itc, 
I  shouldered  my  tru.sty  double-barrelled  gun  (after 
loadhig  it  with  steel- pointed  balls),  and  followed  tlie 
men. 

In  a  short  time,  wo  reached  the  spot  wlim-e  tho  lio'. 
was  btilieved  to  have  taken  refuge.  This  was  in  a 
dense  tamarisk  brake,  of  some  considerable  extent, 
hitiiated  partially  on,  and  below,  the  sloping  banks  of 
till!  .Swakop,  near  to  its  juncticui  with  tiie  Omutenna, 
one  of  its  tributaries. 

On  tho  rising  ground,  above  tli'f  brake  in  (juestion. 
Were  drawn  up,  in  battle  array,  a  number  of  Daiuaras 
and  Namaquat),  some  armetl  with  assegais,  and  a  few 
with  guns.  Others  of  the  party  were  in  tlie  bi'ake 
itself,  endeavouring  to  ovst  the  lion, 

liut  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  "beaters"  \\ero 
timid,  and,  moreover,  .'.'luewhat  slow  in  their  movo- 
ineuts,  1  called  them  back;  and,  aecomjianied  by  only 
•JUo  or  two  perpQUs,   us  also  u,  few  worthless  dugs, 


entered  the  brake  myself.  It  was  rather  a  dangcroiw 
l)rocee(ling ;  for,  in  places,  tlie  cover  was  so  thick  and 
tangled  as  to  oblige  me  to  creep  on  my  hands  and 
knees;  and  the  lion,  in  conseiiuence,  might  easily  hav(! 
pounced  upon  me  without  a  moinont's  warning.  At 
that  time,  however,  J  had  not  obtained  any  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  old  saying — "A  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire,"  and  therefore  felt  little  or  no  appre- 
hension. 

Thus  I  had  jiroceeded  for  some  time ;  when  suddenly, 
and  within  a  few  paces  of  where  I  stood,  I  hcurd  a 
low,  angry  growl,  which  caused  the  dogs,  with  hair 
erect  in  the  manner  of  hogs'  bristles,  and  with  their 
tails  between  their  legs,  to  slink  behiiul  my  heels. 
T  .'.mediately  afterwards,  a  tremendous  slumt  ol'  '•  On- 
geama !  Ongeama  '"  was  raised  by  the  natives  on  tho 
bank  above,  followed  by  a  discharge  of  fire-arms. 
Presently,  however,  all  was  still  again,  for  the  lion,  as 
I  subsequently  learnt,  after  showing  himself  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  brake,  had  retreated  into  it. 

Once  more  I  attemjited  to  dislodge  the  beast  ;  but, 
findhig  the  enemy  awaiting  him  in  the  more  o]ieii 
country,  he  was  very  loth  to  leave  his  stronghold. 
Again,  however,  I  succeeded  in  driving  him  to  the 
edge  of  tho  brake,  where,  as  in  the  first  instani.'e,  he 
was  received  with  ft  volley ;  but  a  broom-stick  would 
have  been  equally  efficacious  as  a  gun  in  the  hands  of 
these  people;  for,  out  of  a  great  number  of  shot  that 
were  fired,  not  one  seemed  to  have  taken  effect. 

Worn  out  at  length  by  my  exertions,  and  disgusted 
bey<md  mesusure  at  the  way  in  which  the  natives 
bungled  the  affair,  I  left  tho  tamarisk  brake,  and  re- 
joining them  on  the  bank  above,  oU'eied  to  change 
place  with  them  :  but  my  proposal,  as  I  expected,  was 
forthwith  declined. 

As  the  day,  however,  was  now  fast  drawing  to  a 
close,  I  (letermine(l  to  make  one  other  cUbrt  to  destroy 
the  lion,  and,  should  that  ])rove  unsuccessful,  to  give  up 
the  cliase.  Accordingly,  accompanied  by  only  a  single 
native,  I  again  entered  the  braki^  in  (|iiestion,  wliich  I 
examined  for  sonu^  time  witlnnit  seeing  anything  ;  but 
on  arriving  at  that  part  of  the  cover  we  had  tlrsb 
searched,  and  when  in  a  spot  comparatively  free  tVoui 
bushes,  up  suddenly  sprung  the  beast  witliin  a  tew 
paces  of  me.  It  was  a  Idack-manod  lion,  and  unc  of 
the  largest  1  ever  remember  to  have  encountcied  in 
Africa.  Ihit  his  movements  were  so  rapid,  so  silent 
and  smooth  withal,  that  it  was  not  until  he  had  )iar- 
tially  entered  the  thick  cover  (at  which  time  he  might 
have  been  about  thirty  paces  distant)  that  I  eouhl  lire. 
On  receiving  tho  ball,  lie  wheeled  short  about,  and  with 
a  territii^  roar,  bo\nided  towards  me.  >\'hen  within  a 
tew  paces,  ho  couched  a,s  if  about  to  spring,  luning  his 
head  embedded,  so  to  say,  between  his  fore-paws. 

Drawing  a  large  hunting-knife,  and  slipi)ing  it  o\er 
the  wi'ist  of  my  right  haiul,  I  dropped  on  uiie  knee,  and, 
thus,  prepared,  awaite<l  his  onset.  It  was  an  awfid 
moment  of  suspense;  and  my  situation  was  critical  in 
the  extreme.  Still,  n\y  jircsence  of  mind  never  Cora 
moment  forsook  me — indeed,  I  I'clt  that  nothing  imt 
the  most  jierl'ect  coolness  and  absolute  self-coiiiniuuil 
would  be  of  any  avail. 

I  would  now  have  become  (ho  assailant ;  but  as — 
owing  to  tho  intervening  buslus,  ami  clou<ls  of  dnst 
raised  by  the  lion'"  lashing  his  tail  against  the  ground 
—  1  was  unable  to  see  his  head,  while  to  aim  nt  any 
otlu^r  part  would  have  been  madness,  I  refrained  from 
firing.     Whilst  intently  watching  his  every  unitiou,  lio 
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Kudilculy  bounded  to^vards  me ;  but — wlu'thor  it  was 
owing  to  Iiis  not  perceiving  me,  partially  concealed  as 
I  was  in  the  long  grass — or  to  my  instinctively  throw- 
ing my  l)i)dy  on  one  side — or  to  his  miscalculating  the 
distance — in  making  his  last  spring,  he  went  clear  over 
me,  and  alighted  on  the  ground  three  or  four  paces 
beyond.  Instantly,  without  rising,  I  wheeled  rouuil 
on  my  knee,  and  distliarged  my  second  barrel;  and,  as 
liis  broadside  was  then  towards  me,  lodged  a  ball  in  his 
shoulder,  wliich  it  completely  smashed.  On  receiving 
my  second  lire,  ho  made  anotlu.'r  and  more  determined 
ruJi  at  n;';  but,  owing  to  his  disabled  state,  I  happily 
avoided  him.  It  was,  however,  only  by  a  hair's  breadth, 
for  he  ]iass('d  me  within  arm's  length.  He  afterwards 
scrambled  into  the  thick  cover  beyond,  where,  as  irght 
^\as  then  ajiproaclung,  I  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
jjursue  him. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  next  morning,  however,  we  | 
followed  his  "spoor,"  and  soon  came  to  the  spot  where  I 
lie  had  passed  the  night.     The  sand  here  was  one  patch  j 
of  blood  J    and    the  bushes  iunnediately    about    were 
broken,  and  beaten  down  by  his  weight,  as  ho  had 
staggered  to  and  fro  in  his  etfort  to  get  on  his  legs 
again.     Strange  to  say,  however,  we  here  lost  all  clue 
to  the  beast.     A  large  troop  of  lions  that  had  been 
feasting  on  a  giraft'c  in  the  early  morning,  had  oblite- 
rated his  tracks;  and  it  was  not  until  some  days  after- 
wards, and  when  the  carcase  was  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position, that  his  death  was  ascertained.     He  breathed  | 
his  last  very  near  to  ^^here  we  were  "  at  fault :  but,  in  ' 
prosecuting  the  search,  Ave   had  unfortunately  taken 
exactly  the  opj)osite  direction. 

On  our  himioward  path  from  the  ]inrsuit  of  the  lion, 
we  fell  hi  with  a  herd  of  zcbins  ;  and,  while  discharging 
my  gun  at  them,  I  accidently  ]iulled  both  triggers  at 
once.  The  piece  being  very  light,  and  loaded  with 
double  charges,  the  barrel  flew  out  of  the  stock — the 
cocks  burying  themselves  deep  in  the  tlesh  on  cither 
side  oi'  my  nose  just  under  the  eyes,  and  leaving  sears 
visible  to  tills  day.  Mr,  Kath,  on  seeing  mo  in  this 
plight,  was  good  enough  to  say,  by  waj'  of  consolation, 
that  it  was  undoubtedly  a  Just  punishment  of  ll(;aven, 
in  confe(jUence  of  my  having  carried  a  gun  on  a  Sunday  ! 
During  their  stay  at  Sehmelen's  Hop(^  the  travellers 
not  uiifretpiently  received  visits  from  leopards,  but 
erroneously  called  "tigers"  by  ihe  Dutch — a  denomi- 
nation under  which  the  panther  is  also  included.  It  is 
indeed  doubtful  if  tigers,  at  least  of  the  species  couinion 
to  the  East  Indies,  exist  on  the  Ai'rienn  continent. 
The  l)amaras,howevor,  assiU't  that  the  real  tiger  is  i'ouml 
in  the  eouutiy ;  and  they  once  pointed  out  to  Mr.  llath 
the  Irncks  of  an  animal  which  he  found  to  be  very 
dill'ercut  to  any  he  had  cAcr  before  seen  in  Africa,  and 
wliieli  the  natives  assuredhimwerotho.se  of  the  animal 
in  (|Uestiou. 

One  night,  ]\lr.  Andersson  relates,  T  was  suddenly 
awoke  by  a  furious  barking  of  our  dogs,  accomjianicd 
by  cries  of  distress.  Suspecting  that  some  beast  of 
prey  had  seized  upon  one  ol'theni,  I  leajied,  undresseil, 
out  of  my  bed — and,  gnu  in  hand,  huri'ied  to  the  spot 
whcute  tiu)  cries  proeetdi  d.  The  night  was  jiitchy 
darlc,  however,  and' I  could  distin''uisli  nothin'' ;  yet, 
m  the  hope  of  frightening  the  intruder  away,  I  shouted 
at  the  top  of  my  voice.  In  a  few  moments,  a  torcli 
•was  liglited,  and  we  then  discerned  the  tracks  of  a 
l;'opard,  and  also  large  patches  of  blood.  On  counting 
the  dogs,  I  iounil  that  "  Sunnner,''  tlie  best  and  tieetist 
of  our  liciuiel,  wua  missing.     Aa  it  wus  in  \ain  that  1 


called  and  searched  for  him,  I  concluded  that  tlu^ 
tiger  liad  carried  liim  away  ;  and,  as  nothing  further 
could  bo  done  that  night,  1  again  retired  to  rest  ;  but 
the  fate  of  the  jioor  animal  continued  to  haunt  me, 
and  drove  sleep  away.  I  had  seated  myself  on  the 
front  chest  of  the  waggon,  when  suddenly  the  melan- 
choly cries  were  ri'peated  ;  and,  on  reaching  the  spot, 
I  discovered  "Summer"  .stretched  atfidl  length,  in  the 
middle  of  a  bush.  Though  the  \)oov  creature  had 
several  deep  wcanids  about  his  throat  and  chest,  he  at 
once  recognised  me,  and,  wagging  his  tail,  looked  wist- 
fully in  my  face.  The  sight  sickened  mo,  as  f  carried 
him  into  the  house — where,  in  time,  however,  he 
recovered. 

1'he  very  next  day,  "  Summer"  was  revenged  in  a 
very  unexpected  manner.  Some  of  tlu?  servants  had 
gone  into  the  bed  of  the  river  to  chase  away  a  jackal, 
when  they  suddenly  encountered  a  leopard  in  the  act 
of  springing  at  can'  geat.s,  which  were  grazing,  uncon- 
scious of  danger,  on  tlie  river's  bank.  On  finding 
himself  discovered,  he  inmiediatcly  took  refuge  in  a 
tree,  where  ho  was  at  once  attacked  by  the  men.  It 
was,  however,  not  until  ho  had  received  upwards  of 
sixteen  wound.s — some  of  which  were  intlicted  by 
])oi.soned  arrows — that  lite  became  extinct.  I  arrived 
at  the  scene  of  conllict  only  to  see  him  die. 

During  the  whole  atiiiir,  the  men  had  stationed 
thcmsches  at  the  foot  of  the  tret) — to  the  immches  of 
wliieh  the  leojiard  was  pertinaciously  clinging — and, 
having  ex]iended  all  their  amnnniition,  one  of  them 
proposed — and  the  .•suggestion  was  taken  into  scriou^ 
consiileratiuu — that  they  should  pull  him  down  bv  the 
tail ! 

The  poorer  of  tlie  Damarn,?,  when  liard  ])ressed  for 
food,  eat  the  llesh  of  the  leopard,  the  hyrcna,  and  many 
other  beasts  of  prey. 

The  caracal  ( Fells  Caracal),  or  the  wild  cat,  as  it 
is  generally  called  in  these  parts,  was  not  uncommon  in 
the  neigh) lourhood  of  Schmelcu's  Hope.  The  fur  of 
this  aninnd  is  warm  and  handsome,  and  is  nuieli 
esteemed  by  the  natives,  who  convert  the  skins  into 
caresses,  i^'c. 

Our  ]iarty  fared  well  at  Sehmelen's  Ho|ie.  Ilesiiles 
the  larger  game  which  aboun<led,  the  table  was  ])leiiti- 
fuUy  .su]ipbeil  with  geese,  ducks,  guinea-fowls,  Iran- 
colins,  and  grouse.  There  weiv  also  large  bustarils, 
but  so  shy,  as  to  lie  killed  with  great  difliculty.  The 
termites,  or  white  ants,  build  nests  tweuty  feet  liijili 
and  one  hundred  feet  in  cireumfereuce.  Wild  bees 
fre(|uently  make  their  nests  in  these  gigantic  dwellin.ys. 
iMushrooms  grow  in  aliundanee  from  their  sides  in  tliu 
rainy  season. 

On  the  mmuingot' the  "rd  of 'March,  ^Messrs.  Gulton 
and  A nderssou  lell Schmelcu's  111 >!«■  for  Jiake  Ouiiui- 
bonde  in  the  Danuira  coiiutry.  On  this  occasion,  beiai,' 
in  advanceof  the  waggons,  .Mr.  Ander^'^on  says  he  i  lae 
suddeidy  upon  an  animal,  which,  though  consideralily 
smaller,  nuieh  resembled  u  lion  in  appearance.  Uiukr 
onliiiary  circumstances,  I  shoidd  certainly  have  taken 
it  for  a  y<iung  lion  ;  Init  I  had  lieen  formerly  given  to 
uuih'rstand  that  in  this  jiart  of  Al'riea  there  exists  ii 
(piadnipcd  which,  in  regard  to  shape  and  colour,  is  like 
the  lion,  bnt,  in  most  other  rojieets,  is  totally  ili>tiiH'l 
from  it.  The  beast  in  ([uestion  is  said  to  be  noctiuiial 
in  its  habits,  to  be  timid  and  Imrndess,  and  to  prey  l"i' 
the  most  part  on  the  small  species  of  antelojjcs.  lu 
the  native  langnago  it  is  calk'd  ( )nguirira,  and  \\eiilil, 
'as  far  un  1.  could  see,  havu  answered  the  ile.scripiiua  el 
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a  puma.     As  it  was  going  straight  away  from  me,  I  I 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  five.  i 

Great  was  our  tra\ellers'  disappointuvnt  on  reach- 
ing the  l<nig-soiight-f(a-  hike  !    About  noon,  on  the  <")th 
(if  Aj)ril,  iSIr.  Andersson  relates,  we  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching Oinaiibonde  ;   but  oh,  how  wxn'c  we  disip- i 
pohited!     My  heart  beat  violently  with  exeitcneiit. 
The  sleepy  motion  of  the  oxi>ii,  as  they  toiled  through  ' 
the  heavy  sand,  being  far  too  slow  for  my  eagerness  | 
and  excited  imagination,  I   jirocecded  considerably  in  \ 
advance  of  the  waggons,  with  about  half-a-dozen  i)a-  i 
maras,  when  all  at  once  the  country  becaiiio  ojieii,  and 
I  found  myself  on  some  ri.sing  ground,  gently  slo[iing 
towards  the  bed  of  what  I  thought  to  be  a  dry  water- 
course. 

''  There  !"  suddenly  exclaimed  "no  of  the  natives — 
'•  tliere  is  Omanbonde  !" 

"  Omanbonde  !"  I  echoed,  almost  in  despair  ;'•  but 
where,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  is  the  water  !"  j 

I  could  say  no  more,  for  my  heart  failed  me,  and  i  . 
sat  down  till  the  waggons  came  u|) ;  when,  pointing  to  \ 
the  dry  river-bed,  I  told  Galton  that  he  ,saw  the  lake  i 
bi^fori!  him. 

"  Nonsense  I"  lie  replied  ;  "  it  is  only  the  end  or  tail 
of  it  which  you  see  there. 

After  having  descended  into  the  bed,  we  continued 
to  travel,  at  a  rapid  )iace,  aliout  a  mile  in  a  westerly 
direction,  when,  at  a  bend,  we  discovered  a  large  ])atch 
of  green  reeds.  At  this  sight,  a  momentary  ray  of 
hope  brightened  up  every  countenance  ;  but  the  next 
instant  it  vanished,  for  we  tbund  that  the  natives  were 
actually  searching  for  uatcr  among.-:    the  rushes! 

The  truth  at  last  dawned  oi.  us.  \V"o  were  indeeil 
at  Omanbandi! — the  hike  of  hippopotami !  We  all  felt 
utter  prostration  of  heart.  For  a  long  while  wo  were 
unable  to  give  utterance  to  our  feeling's.  We  fii-st 
looked  at  the  reeds  belbre  us,  then  at  each  other  in 
iiiiite  dismay  and  astonishment.  A  dried-iip  "vh-y,  very 
little  more  than  a  nule  in  extent,  and  ii  patch  of  reeds, 
was  the  only  reward  for  mouths  of  toil  and  anxiety. 

Omaubondti  was  the  southern  limit  of  the  palm-tree, 
and  a  new  species  designati-d  as  the  Fan  Palm  was  met 
with.  Mr.  Galton  presented  Kew  (hirdens  with  some 
specimens  of  the  fruit,  but  every  cHort  to  raise  plants 
from  it  i)roved  abortive.  Not  far  from  what  Is  un- 
doubtedly a  sheet  of  water  in  the  rainy  season,  our 
travellers  came  to  a  reniaikable  fountain,  which  did 
not  fail  to  excite  their  woiid<'r  and  admiration.  Jlr. 
Andersson  thus  deserihes  it : — 

Afti'r  a  day  and  a  half  travel,  we  suddenly  found 
ourselves  on  the  brink  of  Otjikoto,  the  most  extraor- 
dinary chasm  it  was  o\er  my  fortune  to  see.  It  is 
scooped,  so  to  say,  out  of  the  si.did  limestone  rock;  and, 
though  ou  a  th<(usaiid  times  larger  scale,  not  unlike 
the  J'llc-ijrjjUt,  one  so  commonly  meets  in  Seaudimr'ia. 
The  form  of  Otjikoto  is  eyliiidrical  ;  its  diameter  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  feet,  anil  its  depth,  as  we  ascer- 
tained by  the  lead-line,  two  hundred  and  lifteen — that 
is  at.  the  sides,  for  we  had  no  means  of  plumbing  the 
middle,  but.  had  reason  to  believe  the  ileplli  to  be 
pretty  uniform  thnaighoiit.  To  about  thirty  feet  of 
the  brink  it  ia  tilled  with  watm-.' 


'  S!i,iitly  boforiMnicliiiiu;  "  I!al)uon  Fi)uiilnin,"  I  Blu.'iUIro  iiiirli, 
'imi,  at  II  pliiei'  ciillrd  t 'I'njo,  wo  saw  u  ciivity  of  u  »liMiliiV  kind, 
lli'iiij;li  on  nil  iiiHaili'ly  biii.iUi!!'  sMialior  iciile.  It  oi)H!iijtoi.l  oCii 
iM'ouliii'-shupoU  liimiii  in  tlio  limistmic  voclc,  iiliuty  I'l'ft  hi  diii- 
luctia'  by  thirty  ia  dopth.    A^  it.  whb  dry  iit  tlio  time,  wc  asi'ur- 


Otjikoto, '•  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  Nature's 
freaks,''  is  situated  at  tlic  northern  extremity  of  those 
broken  hills  which  take  their  rise  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Okaniabuli,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  coppice. 
So  etfcctnally  is  it  hidden  from  view,  that  a  jier-sou 
might  ]iass  within  lifty  paeesof  it  without  beinn;  aware 
of  its  existence.  Owing  to  its  stee|)  and  rugged  sides, 
cattle  have  not  access  to  the  water  ;  and  even  a  man  can 
only  approach  this  enormous  well  '>y  means  of  a  stee)) 
and  slippery  foot|iatli.  No  perceptible  ditii-reuce  coull 
be  observed  iu  theheiglit  of  the  water;  and  the  Ovaiubo 
inlbrmeil  us  that,  as  long  as  they  and  their  iaiJier.s 
remembered,  it  had  always  beiai  the  same.  It  is  diih- 
cult  to  imagine  how  or  whence  Otjikoto  receives  its 
sujijilies.  A  spacious  cavern,  only  visible  and  acces- 
sible fi'om  the  water,  may  j)ossibly  be  the  grand 
reservoir. 

After  gratifying  our  curiosity,  Galton  and  myself, 
standiiiL;'  in  need  of  a  bath,  jdunged  head-foremost  into 
the  profound  abyss.  The  natives  were  utterly  ast(jund- 
ed.  ]')efore  reaching  Otjikoto,  they  had  t(dd  us,  th;ifc 
if  a  man  or  beast  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  the 
])ool,  he  woiihl  inevitably  pei'ish.  Wo  attributed  this 
to  superstitious  notion.^  ;  but  the  mystery  was  now 
explained.  The  art  of  swimming  was  totally  unknown 
iu  these  regions.  The  water  was  very  cold,  and,  from 
its  great  depth,  the  tem]ierature  is  likely  to  be  the 
same  Throughout  the  year. 

\\c  iiwam  into  the  cavern  to  which  .allusion  has  just 
been  made.  The  trans) lareney  of  the  water,  which 
was  of  the  deepest  sea-green  was  remarkable  ;  and  the 
effect  produced  in  the  watery  mirror  by  the  retleetion 
of  the  crystallized  walls  and  roof  of  the  cavern,  a|i]ieared 
\x'vy  striking  and  beautiful.  In  this  my.sterious  spot, 
t\.'o  owls,  and  a  gi'eat  number  of  bats,  had  taken  up 
their  abode.  On  appi'oachiug  some  of  the  latter, 
■which  I  saw  clinging  to  the  rocks,  I  found,  to  my 
siirjirise,  that  they  were  dead,  and  had  probably  been 
so  for  many  years  ;  at  least,  they  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  mummies, 

Otjikoto  contained  an  abundance  of  fish,  somewhat 
resembling  peTch  ;  but  those  we  caught  were  not  much 
larger  than  one's  fiuger.  One  day  we  had  several 
scores  of  these  little  creatures  for  ilinner,  and  very 
palatable  they  proved. 

In  till,'  .iioriiing  and  evening,  Otjikoto  was  visited 
Ijy  all  iiieredi'.de  number  of  doves,  some  of  which  were 
most    delicately  and    beautifulU     marked.     On   such 
occasions  the  wood  j'esounded  with  their  cooing  ;   but 
when  disturbed,  as  they  freijiiently  were,  by  the  inva- 
sion of  a  hawk,  the  noise  caused  I)y  their  precipitate 
llight  was  like  that  of  a  siulden  rush  (d'  wind. 
I      Many  bushmenresidiHl  near  Otjikoto  ;  and,  as  every- 
where tdse   ill   these  regions,  they  lived  on  exeellcnt 
I  terms  with  the  Ovaiubo,  to  whom  they  brought  eopper- 
oro   for   sale,  which    they  obtaiiictl    from  the    neigli- 
j  bouring  hills,      Indeed,  as  our  aci|uaiiitance  with   the 
1  Ovanibo  increased,  wo  were  more  ami  more  fiuuurably 
I  iinpres,sed  with  their  character.     They  treated  all  men 
j  eipially  well,  and  even  the  so  much-despised  Hottentots 
I  ate  out  of  the  same  dish,  ami  smoki'd  out  of  tlie  same 
pipe,  as  themselves. 

'The  Oxambo,  or  Ovampo,  as  (hilton  has  it.  here 
alluded  to,  rro  among  the   mo.-t  interesting  natives  of 

tuiiiod  that  till!  holtiiiuwiis  lliit,  or  uciirly  so.  In  viiriein  ot!i  r 
liliu'c's  've  alitu  met  with  Diliiilui'  bushiii,  but  uu  u  BliU  tiUiulkr  NO.  o 
thuu  Uri^o. 
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Western  Tropical  Africa.  They  are  of  a  very  dark 
conn)lexion,  tall,  and  robust,  but  remarkably  ugly  and 
scantily  attired.  But  the  remarkable  point  counected 
with  them  is,  that  they  inhabit  a  corn-growinj^  country, 
and  that  they  are  a  people  of  e.s.sentially  sedentary, 
peaceable,  and  agricultur.al  habits;  and  their  country, 
Ondonga,  is  like  a  wadi  or  oasis  in  the  wilderness. 

The  second  of  June,  says  Andersson,  will  ever  be 
remembered  1  ly  >is.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  we 
first  set  eye  on  the  beautiful  and  fertile  plains  of  On- 
donga— the  country  of  the  Ovambo.  Vain  would  be 
any  attempt  to  describe  the  sensations  of  delight  and 
jjleasure  experienced  by  us,  on  that  memorable  occasion, 
or  to  give  an  idea  of  the  enchanting  panoramic  scene 
that  all  at  once  t)pened  on  our  view.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  instead  of  the  eternal  jungles,  where  every  moment 
we  were  in  danster  of  being  dragijed  out  of  our  saddles 
by  the  merciless  thorns,  the  landscape  now  presented 


an  apparently  boundless  field  of  yellow  corn,  dotted 
'  with  numerous  peaceful  homesteads,  and  bathed  in  the 
soft  light  of  a  declining  tropical  sun.  Here  and  there, 
I  moreover,  arose  gigivntic,  wide-spreading,  and  dark- 
i  foliaged  timber  and  fruit  trees,  whilst  innumerable  fan- 
like palms,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  completed  the 
picture.  To  us  it  was  a  perfect  elysium,  and  well  re- 
warded us  for  every  former  toil  and  disappointment. 
My  friend,  who  had  travelled  far  and  wide,  confessed 
he  had  never  seen  anything  that  could  be  compared  to 
it.  Often  since  have  I  conjured  up  to  my  imagination 
this  scene,  and  have  thought  it  might  not  inaptly  bo 
compared  to  stepping  out  of  a  hot,  white,  and  shadow- 
less road,  into  a  park,  fresh  with  verdure,  and  cool 
with  the  umbrage  cast  down  by  groups  of  reverend 
trees. 

The  first  dwelling  that  lay  in  our  i)ath  was  that  of 
old  Naitjo,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  our  trading  cara- 
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van,  who,  after  having  feasted  us  on  such  fare  as  the 
country  produced  (amongst  which  was  a  dish  of  hot 
dough,  steeped  in  melted  butter),  conducted  us  over 
his  extensive  establishment,  comprising  his  harem, 
his  children,  his  granaries,  and  so  forth.  Timbo  was 
in  ecstasies  with  the  country  and  its  hosiiitable  inha- 
bitants, and  declared  that  it  was  as  like  as  two  peaa  to 
his  own  native  land. 

Another  hour's  tiavol  bi'ought  us  to  the  residence  of 
our  guide,  Chikor'onkombo,  where  we  remained  two 
nights  and  a  day  to  rest  our  tveary  animals.  Poor 
creatures  !  they  had  liad  no  wat  ;r  for  two  entire  days, 
and  the  consequence  was  that,  during  the  first  night, 
they  broke  out  of  the  enclosures  and  strayed  far  away 
in  search  of  it. 

On  the  ■  th,  we  again  set  forward.  The  aspect  of 
the  country  wa.s  still  characterised  by  the  greatest 
ubuudance,  and  the  trees  became  even  more  numerous. 


Nearly  all  produced  edible  fruit,  thoiigh  some  were 
not  yet  ripe.  The  trees,  moreover,  were  on  a  grander 
scale  than  heretofore.  One  kind  in  particular — that 
mentioned  as  bearing  a  fruit  somewhat  resembling 
an  apple — attained  to  a  most  astonishing  size.  In- 
deed, the  branches  ^f  one  that  we  measured,  spread 
over  a  space  of  gi-ouuil  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
feet  in  diameter,  or  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  in 
circumference. 

The  j)alms  growing  hereabout — the  stems  of  which, 
before  they  began  to  branch  out,  often  rose  to  fifty 
and  gixty  feet — were,  to  all  ap[>earance,  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  we  had  seen  about  two  hundred  miles 
to  the  southward;  but  the  fruit  proved  very  good. 
When  slightly  soaked  in  water — which,  by  the  by,  is 
the  best  way  of  eating  it — it  tasted  precisely  like 
glngerbi-ead. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  roads  of  any  deiioriptiou. 
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roiiunatcly,  liowever,  the  liarvest  had  just  been  com- 
plotod,  «>r  ueaily  so ;  aud,  without  damage  to  the 
owners,  we  were  therefore  enabled  to  cross  the  fields  as 
the  crow  flies. 

Two  different  kinds  of  grain  wc  found  indigenous  to 
this  country — viz.,  the  common  Caffro-corn,  said  to  re- 
semble the  Egyptian  "  doura  ;"  and  another  sort,  very 
small-grained,  not  unlike  canary-seed,  and  akiu,  I 
believe,  to  the  "  badjera"  of  India.  This  is  the  more 
nutritious  of  the  two ;  aud,  when  well-ground,  produces 
excellent  Hour. 

The  stalk  of  both  these  kinds  of  grain  is  stout — 
the  thickness  of  a  sugar-cane — some  eight  or  nine  feet 
high,  aud  juicy  iiud  sweet  to  the  taste,  which  has  no 
doubt  given  rise  to  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
sugar-cane  iu  many  of  the  interior  i)ai'ts  of  Afi'ica. 
"When  the  grain  is  ripe,  the  ear  is  cut  off,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  left  to  the  cattle,  which  devour  it  greedily. 

Eesides  grain,  the  Ovambo  cultivate  calabashes, 
•water-meluus,  pumjikius,  beans,  peas,  &;c.  They  also 
l)lant  tobacco.  When  ri])o,  the  leaves  and  stalks  are 
collected,  and  maslied  together  iu  a  hollow  piece  of 
wood,  by  means  of  a  heavy  pole.  The  tobacco  is, 
liowever,  of  a  very  inferior  quality ;  so  much  so,  that 
our  Damarus — who  had  a  mania  for  the  weed — refused 
to  smoke  it. 

There  are  no  towns  or  villages  in  Ovambo-land ; 
but  the  people,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  live  in  sepa- 
r.ito  families.  Each  homestead  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  a  corn-field,  and  surrounded  by  high  and 
stout  palisades.  The  natives  were  obliged  to  take 
this  i^recaution  iu  order  to  guard  against  the  sudden 
attacks  of  a  neighbouring  hostile  tribe,  which  kept 
constantly  harassing  them.  Once  or  twice  the  Dvambo 
attempted  to  retaliate,  but  without  success.  The 
tribe  just  mentioned  is  the  only  one  with  whom  this 
naturally-peaceable  people  are  ever  at  A^ariance.  If 
not  previously  provoked,  they  interfere  with  no  one. 

We  were  anxious  to  form  some  sort  of  estimate  of 
the  density  of  the  population  ;  but  this  was  no  easy 
matter.  However,  by  counting  the  houses  iu  a 
certain  extent  of  country,  aud  taking  the  average 
number  of  individuals  to  each,  we  came  to  the  con 
elusion  that  there  was  about  a  hundred  pevsous  to 
every  square  mile. 

With  the  excoptiou  of  a  few  cows  and  goats,  no 
cattle  were  seen  about  the  dwellings  of  the  natives, 
yet  wo  knew  them  to  be  possessed  of  vast  herds.  A 
genei'al  scarcity  of  water  and  pasturage  in  Oudonga 
compelled  them  to  send  the  oxen  away  to  distant  parts. 
They  also  brood  hogs,  which,  from  their  mischievous 
propensities,  arc  always  sent  to  a  distance  during  the 
time  of  harvest.  These  animals,  they  assured  us, 
attain  to  an  enormous  size.  By  all  accounts,  indeed, 
they  must  b(^  perfect  monsters.  And  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  fact ;  for  captains  of  vessels,  who 
are  accustomed  to  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  west 
coast,  also  speak  of  a  gigantic  race  of  swine. 

III. 
Tub  Kino  of  tub  Ovamibo— St.mkixo  Onus  ik  CoiipANr 

WITU     lilONS— UnSUCCKSSFUL     ATTEMPT     TO     EE.VC1£    LaKK 

KoAMi — Knoumous  Quantities  op  Game — A  Night  Au- 
TENTum;. 

Ouu  traveller's  interview  with  the  Nangoro  King  of 
the  Ovambo  uas  amusing  enough.  With  the  exception 
<if  a  cow  aud  an  oxen,  be  ajjpeared  to  appreciate  few 


or  none  of  the  presents  which  Mi'.  Galton  bestowed  on 
him.  And  as  for  my  friend's  brilliant  and  energetic 
orations,  they  bad  no  more  effect  in  the  ear  of  royaltv, 
than  if  addressed  to  a  stock  or  a  stone.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  represented  to  his  majesty  the  advantages 
of  a  more  immediate  communication  with  Europeans. 
Nangoro  spoke  little  or  nothing.  Ho  could  not  bo 
eloquent  because  excessive  fat  had  made  him  short- 
■winded.  Like  Falstaff,  his  '  voice  was  broken.'  Any 
attempt  on  his  part  to  utter  a  sentence  of  decent 
length,  would  have  put  an  end  to  him ;  so  he  merely 
'gi-unted,'  whenever  he  desired  to  express  either 
aj)probatiou  or  dissatisfaction. 

Our  travellei-s  wished  to  proceed  from  Ovambo  to 
the  unexplored  river  Cuuevfe,  said  to  be  four  days' 
travel  to  the  north,  but  Nangoro  refused  to  grant 
assistance,  because  they  had  declined  to  kill  elephants 
for  him,  and  they  were  obliged,  reluctantly,  to  retrace 
their  steps.  On  their  way  back  game  was  abundant, 
and  they  managed  to  kill  snflicient  for  their  supply 
without  being  obliged  to  have  recoui-se  to  their  few 
remaining  live  stock.  They  also  met,  for  the  first 
time,  that  magnificent  antelope,  the  eland.  Beasts  of 
l)rey  were  likewise  numerous.  Indeed,  they  always 
Ibllowed  the  larger  game.  During  the  nights  they 
were  constantly  annoyed  by  the  dismal  bowlings  of  tlie 
llysenas,  and  tJiey  had  some  exciting  foot-chases  after 
these  animals  . 

Whilst  out  hunting  one  morning,  says  Mr.  Anders- 
son,  I  esjiied  a  small  troop  of  giuis  quietly  grazing  at 
a  bend  of  the  river.  Cautiously  approaching  them 
under  shelter  of  the  intervening  ground,  they  sud- 
denly tossed  their  heads,  switched  their  tails,  scraped 
the  earth  im[>atiently  with  their  hoofs,  and  snift'ed  the 
air.  I  was  jiuzzled  how  to  account  for  this  unusual 
agitation,  as,  from  my  position,  I  was  certain  thoy 
could  not  have  discovei'ed  me.  But  I  had  not  much 
time  for  conjecture ;  for  the  next  instant  I  was  star- 
tled l)y  the  growl  of  some  animal  close  to  me.  On 
lookuig  in  the  direction  whence  it  proceeded,  I  disco- 
vered, to  my  utter  astonishment,  two  lions  and  a 
lioness  on  the  lising  ground  just  above  me  j  and,  as  it 
seemed,  they  also  were  on  the  look-out  for  the  gnus. 
I  instinctively  h  veiled  my  \Aece  at  the  head  of  tlic 
nearest  of  the  beasts  ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  con- 
vinced me  that  the  odds  were  too  great,  and  I,  there- 
fore, though  it  best  to  reserve  my  lire,  so  as  to  be  in 
readiness  to  receive  them,  should  they  cliarge.  After 
having  regarded  me  for  a  few  secoi.L'S,  however,  tliey 
growliugly  disappeared  behind  a  saudliill.  (See  p.  2oG.) 

By  this  time,  the  gnus  had  become  aware  of  the 
lions,  and  were  making  off  at  the  top  of  their  speed. 
Being  anxious  to  obtain  a  sliot  at  them  I  followed  on 
their  tracks,  but  soon  found  to  my  dismay,  that  my 
three  royal  friends,  with  jaws  distended  and  uttering 
furious  growls,  were  following  a  course  parallel  to  mine. 
Though  I  must  confess  I  did  not  at  all  like  their  lookH. 
as  only  excessive  hunger  could  have  induced  them,  in 
broad  day,  to  seek  for  victims,  I  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  follow  the  tracks  of  the  anteluftes  until  they 
led  me  into  the  bush,  where  I  presently  lost  them,  us 
well  as  myself. 

On  first  seeing  the  gnus,  I  left  my  lienchuuin,  "Bill,'' 
a  Damara  lad,  who  cairied  my  spai'o  guii,  at  some  dis- 
tance behind,  with  tlirectious  to  follow  on  my  track 
according  to  cii'cumstances.  Now  that  the  gnus  were 
lost  to  me,  1  shouted  loudly  to  the  youtli,  and  also 
discharged  my  guu  more  than  once,  but  was  unable  to 
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elicit  a  reply.  Tliinking,  however,  that  ho  might  have 
returned  to  our  encampment  (which  was  at  no  gi-eat 
distance),  I  also  repaired  there.  But  '•  Bill "  had  not 
been  heard  of.  The  harassing  suspicion  at  once  crossed 
my  mind  that  the  lions  iiad  eaten  him.  Without  a 
moLient's  delay  I  hurried  back  to  the  s])ot  where  I 
had  last  seen  tlie  beasts,  but  all  my  endeavours  to  find 
the  little  fellow  wer(^  unavailing.  What  with  my 
anxiety  on  his  account,  and  my  exertions  under  a 
broiling  sun  (for  if  the  weather  were  frostj'  at  night, 
it  calcined  one  by  day),  I  was  tenable  to  proceed  farther, 
and  sat  myself  down  on  the  gi-ound  to  wait  for  the 
an'ival  of  the  waggons,  which  were  now  mfiving  for- 
ward. Just  at  this  moment,  the  Damara,  to  my  inex- 
])ressil)]e  delight,  emerged  from  the  bush.  His  story 
was  soon  told.  He  had,  like  jnyself,  lost  his  way,  and 
it  was  long  before  he  was  able  to  recover  the  riglit 
track. 

On  their  return  to  ]jarmeu,  tliere  being  several 
months  before  the  vessel  wliieli  brought  the  missionary 
stores  to  Waltisch  Bay  was  expected,  an  excursion  was 
resolved  ujion  to  the  eastward,  partly  with  the.  Aiew 
iif  penetrating  to  the  Lake  Ngami,  and  ])artly  to 
become  better  acquainted  witli  Great  Namaqua-laml 
The  first  point  to  which  they  directed  themsf^hes  was 
Eikhams,  a  very  pretty  place,  once  a  missionary 
station,  but  at  that  time  tlie  residence  of  Jonker 
Africaner,  a  celebrated  robber-chief  Beyond  tliis, 
their  way  lay  through  the  country  of  the  Hill-Damaras, 
game  abounding  and  the  larder  being  well  supplied. 
At  Elephant  Fountain,  also  an  abandoned  niissioiuuy 
station,  they  had  to  give  uji  their  waggons  and  jimse- 
cuto  their  journey  with  pack-and-ridi^  oxen.  The 
country  beyond  was  rejiresented  us  sandy  and  liushy. 
After  no  little  inconvenience  and  misery  on  account  nf 
the  great  heat,  the  terrible  drought,  and  scarcity  of 
pasturage  about  the  few  and  widely-separated  watcrlng- 
])laces,  they  reached  Tunobis  some  nine  or  ten  days' 
journey  from  Lake  Ngami,  and  learning  there  that 
the  country  between  that  and  the  lake  was  impassable 
at  tliat  season  (October  3)  from  want  of  water,  they 
■were  forced  to  retrace  their  steps.  From  the  abs(>nee 
of  water  within  a  distance  of  two  or  tlirec  days' 
journey  of  Tunobis,  the  number  of  animals  tliat  nightly 
eongi-egate  there  to  quench  their  thirst  is  described  as 
being  truly  astonishing. 

To  give  the  reader,  says  'Mv.  Aiidersson,  some  idea 
of  the  immense  quantity  of  game  hereabouts,  I  may 
mention,  that  in  the  course  of  the  few  days  that  we 
veniainod  at  Tunobis,  our  party  shot,  amongst  otlier 
animals,  upwards  of  thirty  rhinoceroses.  One  night, 
indeed,  when  quite  alone,  I  killed  in  the  spac(?  of  tive 
hours  (independently  of  other  game)  no  less  than  eight 
of  those  beasts,  amongst  which  were  three  distinct 
xpecies  ;  and  it  is  my  belief  that  if  I  had  persevered  J 
niight  have  destroyed  double  the  nmnbor;^  but  L  ni'ver 
took  delight  in  useless  slaughter.  In  our  case — and  I 
think  I  niay  say  in  all  cases  where  I  have  been  con- 
cerned in  killing  a  great  numbei-  of  wild  beasts — not  a 
pound  (Tf  lies^i  was  wasted ;  for  what  we  did  not  require 
for  our  own  use,  was  devoured  by  the  natives. 

As  another  evidence  of  the  enormous  <iuantity  of 
game  in  this  region,  I  niiiy  state  that  the  fountain  in 

'  When  wo  tliua  shot  i\t  night,  wo  generally  cnaconccil  oursclvos 
in  ft  "  sUilvni,"  thiit  is,  i\  sniiill  circuhu'  enclosure,  six  or  eisrlit  I'ect 
in  (lianictor,  the  wiilU  (iiomiUy  eoUBisting  of  loose  stonL's),  being 
about  two  lect  iu  height. 


question,  which  was  a  copious  one — nay,  apparently 
inexhaustible — was  almost  nightly  drank  dry. 

On  several  occasions,  I  had  narrow  cscai>es  from  being 
gored  by  the  liorns  of  thi'so  ugly  moustei-H.  Thus,  one 
animal,  on  receiving  a  mortal  wound,  charged  me  with 
sueh  fury  as  to  carry  completrly  away  the  fore  part  of 
my  "skarm,"  and  I  oulysa\ed  my  life  by  throwing 
myself  with  gi-eat  forct^  against  the  opposite  wall,  wliicli 
fortmiately  gave  way. 

At  another  time,  I  was  walking  h'isurely  up  tu  a 
hugt!  fenialo  white  rhinoeeros,  that  Mi-,  (ialtoii  had 
killed  during  the  ])reeeding  night,  when  ail  at  once  its 
calf,  about  the  size  of  an  ox,  rushed  upon  me  from 
behind  the  carcase.  Its  movements  were  so  rajiid,  that 
1  had  neitl.'er  time  to  get  out  of  its  way  nor  to  level  my 
gvn,  but  passing  the  barrel,  like  a  stick,  against  its 
chest,  i  tiri'd,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  ball  caused 
the  caU  to  swerve  on  one  side,  and  take  itself  oil'.  A 
sh  irt  time  afterw.ards,  ami  at  no  great  distiince  from 
ou.'  encampment,  it  was  found  dead. 

At  Eleiihant  Fountain  Mr.  Audei-sson  had  another 
narrow  escape  from  a  lion.  He  had  jiosted  himself, 
he  relates,  iu  a  dense  mimosa  brake,  commanding  the 
approach  to  the  Zwart  Nosnp  river  at  a  point  much 
fre(pieuted  by  wild  aiumals,  and  tlanked  l>yan  immense 
pit-fall.  The  darkness  was  deejieued  by  suiTounding 
thick  foliage  and  high  river-banks.  Indeed,  so  Idack 
was  the  night  that  I  couhl  not  discern  even  the  muzzle 
of  my  gun.  The  gloominess  of  my  solitude  was  increased 
by  the  occasional  "Qua-qua  !"  of  the  night-heron,  which 
made  the  succeeding  hush  more  dreaiy;  during  which 
even  the  falling  of  leaves,  and  rustling  of  insects  among 
dry  gi-ass,  was  hailed  as  a  relief  to  the  oppressive  dumb- 
ness. To  a  man  in  a  savage  wilderness,  and  without  a 
companion,  silence,  especially  when  combined  with  utter 
privation  of  light,  is  inexpressibly  solejun.  It  strikes 
the  mind  not  merely  as  a  negation,  but  as  a  threatening 
presence.  It  seems  ominous.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
loneliness  and  sense  of  desolation  1  felt  on  this  occasion. 
It  was  past  midnight,  and  still  no  game  appeared. 

Huddenly,  I  fancied  I  heard  the  purr  and  breathing 
of  an  animal  close  behind  me;  but,  as  no  other  indi- 
cations of  any  living  thing  ensued,  I  attributed  the 
sounds  to  a  heated  imagination.  All  at  once,  however, 
the  dismal  stillness  was  disturbed  by  the  (piick  .steps  of 
a  troop  of  pallahs,  descending  the  stony  slope  leading 
<lireet  to  my  ambush.  Stooping  as  low  as  possible,  in 
order  to  catch  their  outline,  I  waited  their  .arrival  with 
my  gun  on  full  cock.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  came, 
till  at  hist  I  fancied  the  leader  was  on  the  verge  of  the 
])it-iidl ;  but,  just  at  that  moment,  there  was  a  low, 
stifled  gi-owl,  a  rush,  and  then  a  faint  cry  as  of  some 
dying  animal  All  was  again  silent.  'I'hcugh  the 
im])euetrable  dai'kness  prevented  me  from  seeing  any- 
thing, I  coidd  no  longer  doubt  that  I  was  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  a  lion .  I  freely  acknowledge  that  I  felt 
awed,  well  knowing  that  were  lie  to  !Vttack  me.  I  should 
be  completely  at  his  mercy.  My  situation  wi's  critical 
in  the  oxtremi-.  Straining  eyes  and  enrs  tr)  discover 
the  beast's  whereabout,  I  held  my  breath  in  fearful 
suspense,  whilst  every  nerve  was  stnnig  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Presently  I  heard,  to  my  astonishment,  the 
report  of  a  gun  within  fifty  paces  of  my  hiding-place; 
then  a  second  and  a  third  shot.  This  made  matters 
worse ;  for  I  now  becami!  ajiprehensive  that  the  mca),  not 
aware  of  my  presence,  might  direct  their  fire  towards  me. 
I  therefore  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  voeiferat(>d — "  WhoV 
there  i "    "  fcjir,  the  lion — the  ilou !  "  replied  Eyebrecht, 
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for  it  Wiis  UI1  other.  The  next  instnnt  lie  stood  trem- 
bling liefiire  nie.  He  liucl,  it  iippeared,  liocn  sent  by 
Anu-iil,  to  cull  nie  back,  but  had  encountered  the  beu.st 
in  his  path,  and  fired  in  order  to  frighten  him  away. 

Thoui>h  I  did  not  exactly  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  chief,  I  deemed  it  advisable,  after  what  had  passed, 
to  remo\e  to  a  more  open  space,  where  I  was  less  likely 
to  bo  taken  by  surprise.  Early  next  morning  a  niimber 
of  Hottentots  came  to  examine  the  ground,  when,  as  I 
had  expected,  we  found  the  foot-prints  of  a  lion  at  the 
very  back  of  my  "skiirm,"  and  scarcelydistant  the  length 
of  the  gun-barrel  from  my  own  iJei'son,  where  he  had  evi- 
dtMitly  been  crouching  previously  to  leaping  on  the  pallah 
(whose  cry  I  had  heard  in  the  night),  but  which,  though 
woiuided,  had  eflected  its  e-':i])e.  How  far  the  beast 
intended  me  mischief  is  hard  to  say,  but  in  any  case 
jny  position  had  not  been  an  enviable  one. 


IV. 

;Mb.  Asdebsson  Visits  Cape  Towjj — IIhtitens  to  WiLFiscn 
t  Hay— I'ikt's  Pbefoemance  with  Lions— A  Lion  Goes  to 
^CnunoH — Mutilated  Ht.i;na — A  Draught  of  Blood, 

Akuived  at  Walfisch  Bay,  Mr.  Galton  took  ship  for 
St.  Helena,  on  his  way  home,  whilst  Mr.  Andersson 
remained  behind  with  Hans — himself  a  host — and  two 
other  men,  who  agreed  to  stay  with  him,  and  share  in 
the  dangers  of  a  renewed  attempt  to  reach  Lak^ 
Ngami.  It  was  now  the  rainy  season,  and  the  barren 
haarip  was  richly  carpeted  with  grass  and  flowers. 
The  presence  of  herds  of  the  beautiful  cryx,  the  lively 
tjuagga,  and  the  grotesque  gnu,  which  looked  lilce — 

"  lle.nsts  of  mixetl  and  monstrous  birtli, 
Crontions  of  some  fabled  earth," 

served  further  to  enhance  the  interest  of  the  scene. 
These  were  also  glorious  times  for  the  lions,  who  were 
exceedingly  numerous. 

Finding,  on  making  a  survey  of  his  little  property, 
that,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Ualton  had  furnished  him 
with  a  variety  of  things,  he  was  deficient  in  the  most 
important — such  as  articles  for  barter,  presents  for 
chiefs,  instruments  for  taking  observations,  and  provi- 
sions, 3Ir.  Andersson  resolved  to  visit  Cape  Town  before 
carrying  out  his  intentions.  This  journey  he  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  by  land,  but  not  without  many  perils 
and  adventures,  being  tossed  by  an  ox,  attacked  with 
ophthalmia,  cheated  by  Jonker,  his  tent  burnt  by  fire, 
laid  low  with  malignant  fever,  and,  finally,  when  he 
arrived  at  the  Cajjc,  treated  as  a  vagrant  and  an  out- 
law. AVorse  than  all,  he  was  abandoned,  at  the  Cape, 
by  Hans  and  the  boy  Aller ;  but  Andersson  was  not 
the  man  to  shrink  before  difficulties — a  stouter  heart, 
])erhaps,  seldom  existed.  He  obtained  the  services  of 
Timbo,  wluj  had  returned  from  St.  Helena,  after  having 
served  with  the  first  expedition,  as  also  that  of  an 
Englisli  hnl — George  Bontield — who  accompanied  him 
to  the  (ireat  Lake,  and  when  he  became  ill,  and  was 
crippled  by  wounds  inflicted  by  wild  animals,  the  pre- 
sence an<l  tender  care  of  this  youth  greatly  relieved  and 
soothed  his  sufl'erings. 

Mr.  Andersson  returned  to  Walfisch  Bay  with  a 
Mr.  lieid,  in  the  schooner  Flyimj  Fish,  and  on  his 
arrival  there  was  gi'ieved  to  find  that  the  Namaqua.s 
and  Damaras  were  at  war,  and  the  country,  conse- 
quently, very  unsafe.  Jonker  had  also  declared  against 
the  missionaries,  who  were  finally  compelled  to  desist 
from  tleir  ilL-requited  labours.    'Iliese  bad  tidings liad, 


however,  no  effect  upon  onr  ti*aveller,  who  proceeded 
by  T'ucas  to  Richtert'eldt,  shooting  a  full-grown  male 
lion  by  the  way,  having  split  his  skull  in  two  at  the 
iirst  shot. 

Lions  had  bi'cn  unusually  numerous  and  daring 
during  the  year.  3Ir.  Rath's  waggon-driver,  Piet,  a 
mighty  Ninirod,  and  his  two  foster-sons,  had  killed 
upwards  of  twenty  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
And  many  and  wonderful  were  their  escapes  from  these 
animals. 

One  night,  the  old  man  was  awakened  by  a  i)eculiar 
noise  outside  his  door,  which  was  constnictcd  so  as  to 
shut  in  two  parts.  The  lower  division  wiis  closed,  but 
the  ui)per  was  left  open  on  account  of  the  oppressive 
state  <jf  the  atmosphere.  Quietly  taking  up  liis  gun, 
Piet  .sttile  softly  to  the  door,  expecting  to  meet  with  a 
hya'na,  ius  he  knew  that  one  of  these  beasts  was  in  the 
habit  of  harrassing  the  goat-kids,  which,  for  better 
security,  he  had  kraaled  against  the  wall  of  the  house. 
His  amazement,  however,  was  great,  when,  instead  of  a 
hysena,  a  lion  stood  before  him.  Without  losing  his 
presence  of  mind,  he  poked  the  muzzle  of  his  pi('ce 
against  the  animal's  head,  and  blew  out  its  brains. 

Again  :  Riding  along  one  morning  in  a  very  weak 
state,  having  just  recovered  fi-om  a  severe  fever,  a  lion 
suddenly  rushed  at  him.  The  ox  became  frightened, 
and  threw  the  old  man.  One  of  his  feet  was  caught 
'n  the  stirrup;  but,  fortunately,  the  "veld"  shoe 
lipped  off. 

"  I  know,"  said  the  veteran  hunter,  "  I  was  tlirown, 
and  that  I  got  on  my  legs  again,  but  in  what  manner 
is  quite  a  mystery  to  me  to  this  day.  I  called,  iis  loud 
as  my  feeble  voice  permitted,  to  my  people  to  bring  a 
gun,  the  lion  always  getting  nearer  and  nearer,  until 
he  stood  ^vitllin  arm's  length.  I  once  or  twice  tried 
to  pull  out  my  pistol  or  my  sword-knit'e,  which,  as  you 
know,  I  usually  carry  about  with  me,  but  in  my 
anxiety  I  missed  them.  My  jacket  was  lying  just  in 
front  of  me  on  the  groimd,  but  the  brute  had  one  of 
his  paws  on  it.  I  felt  desperate,  however,  and,  pulling 
it  forcibly  away.  <truck  the  lion  on  the  head,  when  ho 
grinned  and  gro  vied  terribly,  and  I  ex])ected  every 
moment  he  wouh.  tear  me  to  pieces.  At  tliis  juncture, 
my  Damai'a,  who  fortunately  had  heard  iny  cries  of  dis- 
tress, canu-  running  up  with  my  gun.  Taking  the  piece 
from  the  man,  I  tired  at  the  lion,  who  had  retreated  a  few 
paces,  where  he  sat  quietly  looking  at  me.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  hit  him,  for  what  with  the  sudden 
fright,  and  my  weak  constitution,  I  felt  veiy  unsteady. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  had,  at  all  events,  the  effect  of 
scaring  him  away,  for,  at  the  report  of  the  gun,  he  ui- 
stantly  betook  himself  to  cover." 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  missionaiy  waggon 
was  on  its  road  to  Walfisch  Bay,  a  lion  spmng  unex- 
pectedly into  the  midst  of  the  sleeping  party,  which 
was  bivouackuig,  at  the  time,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ku- 
bakop  river.  One  of  Piet's  sons,  who  was  present, 
picked  up  his  gun  from  the  ground  ;  but,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  dew  from  injuring  it,  he  had  wrapped  his 
waistcoat  round  the  h»ck,  and,  in  the  hurry,  he  was 
unable  to  disengage  the  garment.  Finding,  however, 
that  the  lion  was  just  about  to  lay  hold  of  him,  he  held 
out  the  piece  and  fired  at  random,  but  fortunately  with 
deadly  effect. 

Once  a  lion  found  his  way  into  the  cluu-ch  at  Rich- 
terfeldt.  The  alarm  being  given,  the  Damaras,  assegai 
in  hand,  rushed  to  the  spot,  and,  seizing  him  by  the 
tail  and  ears,  dragged  him  bodily  out  of  the  sacred 
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edifice.  The  poor  brute  was  actually  dying  from 
starvation,  and  offered  but  a  very  feeble  resistance.  I 
saw  his  skin. 

From  Barmen  Mr.  Andei-sson  jn'oceeded  again  to 
Eikhanis,  but  the  relationship  with  Jonker  was,  as  may 
be  easily  imagined,  anything  but  friendly.  The 
journey  thence  to  Tunobis — Mr.  G;dton's  farthest — 
was  by  no  means  so  pleasant  as  on  the  previous  occasion, 
and  although  Mr.  Andersson  sliot  a  giraffe — the  only 
instance  in  which  on*;  was  killed  outriiiht  with  a  sinsile 
'■ullet — still  game  was  so  scarce  that  all  the  j'ai-ty 
Biitfered  grievously  from  hunger.  From  Tiuiobis  to 
Ghanze,  a  celebrated  •watering-place,  the  wav  lay 
thi-ough  an  intensely  dense  thorn  jungle,  whith  not 
only  tore  their  flesh  and  clothes,  but  subtracted  several 
articles  of  value  from  the  pack-saddles.  The  clei)haut 
and  the  rhinoceros  liave  wandered  to  this  watering- 
place  for  ages  in  undisputed  sway.  Here  and  there 
an  "  iron "  tree,  the  mythological  progenitor  of  the 
Dumara^,  stood  majestically  forth,  shooting  its  wide- 
spreading  bi-anches  high  into  space. 

Almost  the  first  animal,  says  Mr.  Andersson,  I  saw 
at  this  place  was  a  gigantic  "  tiger-wolf,"  or  spotted 
hysena,  which  to  my  suqirise,  instead  of  seeking  safety 
in  flight,  remained  stationary,  grinning  in  the  most 
ghastly  manner.  Having  approached  within  twenty 
paces,  I  perceived,  to  my  horror,  that  his  fore  paws  and 
the  skin  and  flesh  of  his  front  legs  had  been  gnawed 
away,  and  that  he  could  scarcely  move  from  the  spot. 
To  shorten  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  beast  I  seized  my 
opportiuiity  and  knocked  him  on  the  head  with  a 
stone  ;  and,  catching  him  by  the  tail,  drove  my  huntintf 
knife  deep  into  his  side.  But  I  had  to  repeat  the 
operation  more  than  once  before  I  could  put  an  end 
to  his  existence.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for 
his  mangled  condition.  It  certainly  could  not  have 
been  from  age,  fi)r  his  teeth  were  good.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  from  want  of  food  he  had  become  too 
weak  for  fui'ther  exertions,  and  that,  as  a  last  resource, 
he  had  attacked  his  own  body  ?  Or  was  he  an  example 
of  that  extraordinary  species  of  cruelty  said  to  be 
practised  by  the  lion  on  the  hyjena,  when  the  latter  has 
the  insolence  to  interfere  with  the  monarch's  prey.' 

Fortune  once  again  favoured  us  ;  for,  in  the  course  of 
the  few  days  we  remained  at  Ghanze,  several  rhino- 
ceroses were  shot,  affording  an  abundance  of  ]irovision. 
These  animals  were  very  numerous,  but  rather  shy. 
One  night  I  counted  twenty  defiling  past  me,  though 
beyond  reach.  The  cause  of  so  unusual  a  number 
being  seen  together  was  as  follows  : — In  the  early  part 
of  the  night,  one  or  two  were  approaching  the  water, 
but,  having  winded  nie,  they  kept  walking  restlessly 
round  the  place,  grunting  and  snorting  most  viciously. 
This  had  the  effect  of  putting  those  who  arrived  later 
on  their  guard,  aiid  they  soon  joined  company. 

Ha\  iug  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  shooting  at  this  oasis 
in  the  desert,  and  fciiated  themselves  and  bushnien  on 
rhinoceros  flesh  to  theii'  hearts'  content,  they  leftGluinzo 
on  the  23rd  of  June.  The  fii-st  portion  of  the  country 
through  which  their  road  led  was  very  thorny  ;  but  the 
bush  gradually  opened,  and  they  journeyed  with  more 
ease. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  day,  after  our  departure,  I 


'  It  is  nBserted  by  more  than  one  experienced  hunter,  tlmt 
when  the  hynna  proves  troublesome,  the  lion  has  been  known  to 
bite  off  all  its  feet,  and,  thus  mutilated,  leave  the  [wor  nnimnl  to 
its  fato  t 


'  caused,  .says  Mr.  Andersson,  my  horse  to  be  saddled, 
and  rode  off  to  look  for  water.  About  noon  1  reached 
I  a  hollow,  of  a  similar  nature  as  Chanz^,  but  on  .-i 
!  smaller  scale.  I  thought  I  perceived  indications  of 
!  the  existence  of  water  ;  and,  having  '  hobbled  '  tlie 
j  steed,  went  in  search  of  it.  The  elephants,  however, 
I  had  so  trampled  the  place  that,  though  1  cciuld  not 
I  doubt  of  water  being  there,  I  soon  found  that  it  was 
only  to  be  had  by  a  vast  deal  of  labour. 

Whilst  reflecting  on  what  was  best  to  do,  whether  to 
remain  and  clear  out  the  pit,  or  to  push  on  in  lio|>es  of 
finding  another  watering-place,  I  observed  scvei-al  small 
birds  flying  in  and  out  at  a  small  crevice  in  the  lime- 
stone-rock. Running  to  the  spot,  I  discovered  a,  narrow, 
circular  aperture,  about  two  feet  broad,  and  perhaps 
twice  as  much  in  depth,  with  something  at  the  bottom 


reflecting  lijiht. 


Taking  for  granted  that  it  was  water 


which  thus  shone,  and  being  tormented  with  thirst,  I 
leapt  into  the  hole,  and  greedily  swallowed  a  large 
quantity.  I  was  too  eager  to  be  iible  to  distingiush  its 
taste  ;  but,  having  somewhat  slaked  my  burning  thirst, 
my  palate  resumed  its  functions,  and  I  thought  I  had 
never  experienced  so  abominable  a  flavotir.  Imagine 
my  horror,  when,  taking  a  small  portion  in  the  hollow 
of  my  hand  and  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  I  found  I 
had  been  drinking  blooil,  mixed  with  the  refuse  of  some 
wild  animal !  I  shall  never  forget  the  loathing  I  felt 
on  making  this  discovery  ;  and,  though  my  stomach 
was  presently  relieved  of  its  nauseous  contents,  I  long 
retained  a  qualmish  sensation.  The  mystery  was, 
however,  cleared  uj).  On  a  more  close  examination  of 
tlie  ai)erturo  in  (piestion,  it  was  found  that  a  herd  of 
zebras  had,  like  myself,  been  looking  for  water,  and, 
in  so  doing,  one  of  them  had  fallen  in,  and  been  found 
and  killed  by  the  Bushmen.  Hence  the  blood  and 
ofl'al  of  the  unfortunate  animal. 


V. 

Tub  Pool  of  Kodis— Fiust  Er.KrHANT  shot— Lioxs  and 
(tiRAFFE  —  The  Pool  at  Miuxigut  —  Hair -Bkeadiii 
Escapes— A   Blace    Ruixooekos — A   Tnooi>    of    Klk- 

PHANTS. 

The  next  station  was  Kobis,  where  there  was  a 
magnificent  sheet  of  water  swarming  with  geese  and 
ducks,  and  as  usual  visited  at  night  by  abundance  of 
larger  game,  more  especially  elephants  and  rhinoceros. 
Here,  howe^■er,  jNIr.  Andersson  was  seized  with  a  singu- 
lar malady  :  a  pain  in  the  knee  that  caused  intolerable 
anguish,  and  which  incapacitated  him  from  moving  for 
some  days.  This  forced  detention  naturally  brought 
about  a  want  of  flesh.  Our  traveller  possessed  a  few 
.sheep,  but  he  was  afraid  to  kill  them,  not  knowing 
what  the  future  had  in  stoi'c  for  him.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  he  shot  his  first  elephant.  He  had  dis- 
persed his  men  over  the  surrounding  country  ;  but 
though  they  met  with  game  in  abundance,  from  mis- 
management and  bad  shooting,  they  were  unable  to 
bag  a  single  animal. 

One  evening  I  desperately  resolved  to  go  to  the 
water  myself  in  the  hope  of  succeeding  better.  Accord- 
ingly I  ordered  my  servants  to  prepare  a  "  skiirm,"and 
to  carry  mo  there,  taking  the  chance  of  being  run  over 
or  gored  by  elephants  or  rhinoceroses  ;  for,  in  my 
disabled  state,  it  was  impossible,  shouhl  any  animal 
charge,  to  get  out  of  its  way.  Seeing  m/  helpless 
concUtion,  the  men  remonstrated,  but  I  was  resolved 
to  go,  and  fortune  favoured  me. 
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I  Iiad  patiently  waited  till  nig!i  moruinjj  without 
seeiiit,'  ;uiytliiiii{  but  liy;i'ims  ami  jackals.  I  believe 
tlieso  ereatures  knew  1  would  not  hurt  tlu'in,  for  they 
ajiiu'iaclied  witliia  a  very  few  )iauos,  starinj^  and  laugh- 
ing at  nio  in  the  most  inipiulont  manner.  I  threw 
gr;iV(^l-pebblos  at  them,  Imt  this  only  served  to  increase 
tlieir  mockery.  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but  hurled 
my  camp-chair  at  their  heads,  when  they  tjuickiy 
betook  tlieni.solves  to  flight. 

Seareely  had  they  luade  their  exit,  than  I  heard  the 
heavy  tramp  ot"  elephants.  At  this  sound,  my  heart 
beat  violently  ;  but  it  was  only  momentarily.  The 
next  instant,  I  reco\ored  my  sclt'jiossession.  Piisliing 
my  gnu  gently  over  tlio  '•  skiirni,"  1  ([uictly  waited 
(without  daring  to  tliink  of  my  poor  leg)  the  a]>proac]i 
of  the  giants.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  came  ;  their 
steps  were  more  distinct  and  measured  ;  confused  forms 
Were  seen  advancing  amongst  tlic  trees.  Gradually 
they  assumed  shap<' ;  and,  lo  !  suddenly  a  huge  elephant 
stood  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky  line  ;  then 
another,  and  another,  till  the  ground  Ijceame  alive  with 
their  immbers.  There  must  have  been  at  lea.st  hfty. 
They  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  then  came  swiftly 
ou  by  a  broad  path,  at  riglit  angles  to,  and  within  a 
dozen  feet  of  my  place  of  conoealraeut.  I  scarcely 
dared  to  breathe.  The  leader  stood  cons]>icuously 
forth  from  the  rest,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I 
selected  him  for  a  mark.  Having  allowed  the  huge 
creature  to  ]>ass  a  few  ])aces  beyond  me,  so  .as  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  a  .second  shot,  I  gave  a  low  whistle 
which  instantly  arrested  the  attention  of  the  brutes, 
who,  partially  raising  their  huge  ears,  and  describing 
with  their  trunks  eccentric  circles  through  tlu!  air, 
seemed  anxiously  to  ini|uiro  the  cause  of  the  strange 
iioLsc.  This  was  my  ojijiortunity  ;  and,  iu  an  instant, 
the  forest  resounded  with  the  report  of  the  gun.  CJurl- 
Jng  lip  his  trunk,  the  stricken  animal  uttered  a  faint 
cry,  and,  turning  sharply  round,  staggered  back  whence 
lie  canu'.  It  was  clear  tlio  wound  he  had  reeei\ed  was 
mortal ;  but  to  make  more  sure,  I  gave  him  the  con- 
tents (if  my  second  barrel,  tliough,  apparently,  without 
effect.  na\ing  rearhed  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  he 
tottered,  and  plunging  violently  forward,  came  lieavily 
to  the  ground. 

I  had  eagerly  watched  the  scene;  and  now,  stranpe 
to  i-elate,  that  the  danger  and  excitement  was  over,  I 
was  seized  with  a  violent  tremor.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, when  my  nerves  had  become  somewhat  composed, 
I  pushed  down  part  of  the  enclosure,  and,  though 
crippled,  crawled  ou  all  fours  up  to  the  carcase. 
Having  asci'rtained  iliat  life  was  extinct,  I  scrambled 
on  to  the  back  of  the  defunct  elojduint,  where,  like  a 
schoolboy,  T  seated  myself  in  triumph. 

Ele]ihants,  rhinoceroses,  gnus,  and  zebr.as  were,  after 
this,  shot  almost  nightly.  Girall'es  were  not  very 
numerous  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  occasionally  they 
ma<le  their  appearance  at  the  pool  when  ho  managed 
to  got  a  shot. 

Late  one  evening,  ^h:  Andcrsson  relates,  in  auothor 
part  of  the  country,  I  had  badly  wounded  a  lion,  and 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  succeeding  morning  was  fol- 
lowing the  Idoody  tracks  of  the  beast,  in  the  hojio  of 
putting  an  end  to  his  career.  Presently,  we  came 
upon  the  "spoor,"  of  a  wJiole  troop  of  lions,  as  also 
that  of  a  solitary  giraffe.  Ho  many  tracks  confused  us ; 
and  whilst  endeavouring  to  pick  out  from  tb(!  rest 
those  of  the  wounded  lion,  I  observed  my  native 
attendants  suddenly  rush  forward,  and  the  next  instant 


the  jungle  re-echoed  with  siiouts  of  triiunph.  Think- 
ing they  had  discovered  the  lions  we  were  in  pursuit 
of,  I"  also  luirried  forward  ;  but  imagine  my  surprise, 
when  emerging  into  .an  opening  in  the  jungle,  I  saw, 
not  a  dead  lion,  as  I  exp«!cted,  but  five  living  lions 
(two  males  and  three  females),  two  of  whom  were  iu 
the  act  of  pulling  down  a  splendid  giraffe,  the  other 
three  watching,  close  at  hand,  and  with  devouring  Ic  )ks, 
tht!  deadly  strife.     (.Seep.  241.) 

The  scene  was  of  so  imposing  a  nature  that,  for  the 
moment,  I  forgot  I  carried  a  gun.  The  natives,  how- 
ever, in  anticipation  of  a  "  glorious  gorge,"  dashed 
madly  forward,  and,  with  the  most  piercing  shrieks 
and  yells,  compelled  the  lions  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

When  I  i-eached  tlie  giraffe,  now  stretched  at  full 
length  on  the  sand,  it  made  a  few  ineHectual  attempts 
to  raise  its  neck  ;  its  body  heaved  and  (juivered  for  a 
moment,  and  tlie  next  instant  the  pof)r  animal  was 
dead.  It  had  received  several  deep  gashes  about  the 
flanks  and  chest,  caused  by  the  claws  and  teeth  of  its 
fierce  assailants.  The  strong  and  tough  muscles  of  the 
neck  were  also  bitten  through. 

All  thought  of  pursuing  the  wounded  lion  was  now 
out  of  the  question.  The  natives  remained  gorging  ou 
the  carcase  of  t\w  cameleo])ard  imtil  it  was  devoured. 
A  day  or  two  afterwards,  however,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  iu  with  my  royal  antagonist,  and 
finished  him  without  nuich  difficulty. 

Our  traveller  enjoyed  shocjting  at  this  remote  and 
remarkably  central  station  of  Kobis  to  perfection.  The 
scene  presented  by  the  pool  at  night  is  represented  in 
the  illustration.  {iSee  p.  249.)  There  is  one  fact, 
Mr.  Andersson  says — a  fact  that  has  hitherto  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  African  sj)ortsmen — connected 
with  this  illustration  that  midces  it  particularly  in- 
teresting. If  the  spring  or  pool,  as  the  case  may 
be,  be  of  small  extent,  all  the  animals  present  will 
invariably  retire  from  the  water  as  soon  as  they 
are  aware  of  the  jiresence  of  tho  elephants,  of  whom 
they  appear  to  have  an  instinctive  dread,  and 
will  remain  at  a  respectful  distance  until  the  giants 
have  (pienched  their  thirst.  Thus,  long  before  I  have 
seen,  or  even  heard  the  elephants,  I  have  been  warned 
of  their  approach  by  the  symptoms  of  uneasiness  dis- 
played by  such  animals  as  happened  to  be  drinking  at 
the  time.  The  girafie,  for  instance,  begins  to  sway  his 
long  neck  to  and  fro ;  the  zebra  utters  subdued, 
plaintive  cries  ;  the  gnu  glides  away  with  a  noiseless 
step  ;  and  even  tho  ponderous  and  quari-elsorne  black 
rhinoceros,  when  he  has  time  for  reflection,  -will  pull 
up  short  in  his  walk  to  listen  ;  then,  tui-ning  round,  he 
listens  again,  and,  if  he  feels  satisfied  that  his  suspicious 
are  correct,  he  invariably  makes  off,  usually  giving 
vent  to  his  fear  or  ire  by  one  of  his  vicious  and  pecu- 
liar snorts.  Once,  it  is  true,  I  saw  a  rhinoce^s 
drinking  together  with  a  herd  of  seven  male  elephants ; 
but  then  he  was  of  the  white  species,  and,  besides,  I 
do  not  believe  that  either  party  knew  of  each  other's 
proximity. 

Our  traveller  had  at  the  same  time  and  jjlace  many 
hair-breadth  escapes  from  elephants  and  rhinocerose.?. 
One  fine  moonlight  night,  when  snugly  ensconced 
in  my  "  skiirni,"  and  contemj)lating  the  strange  but 
)  picturesque  scene  before  me,  my  reverie  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  inharmonious  grunting  of  a  black 
rhinoceros.  He  was  evidently  in  bad  humour,  for,  as 
lie  emerged  from  amongst  the  trees  into  more  open 
ground,  1  observed  him  madly  charging  anything  and 


ALL  KOUXD  THE  WOULD. 
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everything  that  ho  encountered,  such  as  bushis,  stones, 
itc.  Even  tin-  wliiteurd  skulls  and  skeletons  of  his 
<iu-n  species,  lying  scattered  about  on  tlie  ground,  were; 
attacked  with  inconceivable  fury.  I  was  much  amused 
at  his  eccentric  pastime ;  but,  owing  to  the  openness 
of  tlie  ground,  and  the  <|uantity  of  the  limestone  tliere- 
aliouts,  wliicii  made  objects  more  distinct,  he  was  not 
c:isy  of  approach .  However,  after  divesting  myself  of 
my  .shoes,  and  all  the  more  conspicuous  parts  of  my 
dress,  I  managed  to  crawl — pusldng  my  gun  before 
lae — to  Avithin  a  short  distance  of  tho  snorting  beast. 
As  lie  was  advancing  in  a  direct  line  towai'ds  me,  I 
did  not  like  to  fire,  because  one  has  litth'  ehanci^  of 
killing  the  rhinoceros  when  in  that  position.  Having 
!i]iproached  to  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  his  attention 
was  attracted,  and  stiddenly  uttering  one  of  tliose 
strange  "blowing"  noises,  so  peculiar  to  the  l)cast 
when  alarmed  or  enraged,  he  repared  to  treat  me  in 
a  similar  manner  to  the  stones  and  skulls  he  h.id  just 
so  unceremoniously  to.ssed  about.  Not  a  moment  was 
to  be  lost;  and,  in  self-ilefence,  T  fired  at  hLs  head.  I 
sliidl  never  forget  t]w.  confusion  of  tlie  animal  on  I'e- 
cuiving  the  contents  of  my  gun.  Springing  nearly 
]ierpeiKlicularly  into  the  air,  and  to  theheinih^of  many 
llet,  he  came  down  again  with  a  thump  that  seemed  to 
make  the  earth  trenibh; — then  i)lunging  violently  for- 
ward (in  doing  which  he  all  but  trampled  on  me),  he  ran 
round  and  round  th(!  spot  i'or  fully  live  minutes,  enve- 
lo])ing  every  object  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  At  last  he 
(lashed  into  the  wood  and  was  hidden  from  view.  Xot 
tiiuling  blood  on  his  trackf.,  I  had  no  rea.son  to  suppose 
ho  was  much  hurt.  jNly  notion  is  the  bullet  struck 
Lis  horn,  partially  stunning  him  with  its  jarring 
vidlence.  Had  my  gun  missed  fire  when  he  charged, 
it  is  more  than  jirobable  I  should  have  been  impaled. 

Again  :  having  on  a  certain  night  stalked  to  within 
a  few  paces  of  a  huge  white  i-hinoceros  (a  female  as  it 
^iroved),  I  put  a  ball  in  her  .shoulder ;  but  it  nearly 
cost  me  dear — for,  guided  by  the  Hash  of  the  gun,  she 
rushed  upon  me  with  such  I'ury  that  I  had  only  time 
to  throw  myself  on  my  back,  in  which  position  I  re- 
mained motionless.  This  saved  my  life,  for  not  ob- 
serving me,  she  came  to  a  sudden  halt  just  as  her  feet 
wore  about  to  crush  my  bodJ^  She  was  so  near  to  me, 
that  I  felt  the  saliva  from  her  mouth  trickle  on  my 
face  !  I  was  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  though,  happily, 
on./  for  a  moment ;  for,  having  impatiently  sniffed  the 
air,  she  wheeled  about,  and  made  off  at  licr  utmost 
speed.  I  then  saw,  for  the  first  time,  that  her  calf 
was  in  companj',  and  at  once  recognized  the  pair  as  an 
old  acquaintance,  an-'  as  sj)ecially  A'icious  animals. 

On  another  occasic  ,  when  the  night  was  very  dark, 
I  crept  to  within  a  short  distance!  of  seven  bull- 
elephants,  and  was  endeavouring  to  pick  out  tlu; 
largest,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  peculiar  rumbling 
noise  close  behind  me.  Springing  to  my  feet,  I  per- 
ceived, to  my  sur])rise  and  alarm,  a  semi-circli!  of 
female  elephants,  with  their  calves,  bearing  ilown  upim 
nie.  'My  position  was  critical,  being  between  two  fires, 
so  to  say,  and  I  had  no  other  choice  than  cither  to 
plunge  into  the  pool,  wliich  could  only  be  crossed  by 
swimming,  in  the  face  of  the  male  elephants,  or  to 
break  through  the  ranks  of  tlie  females.  I  adopted 
the  latter  alternative,  but  first  fired  at  tlie  nearest  of 
the  seven  linlls ;  and  then,  and  without  a  moment's 
delay,  I  rushed  on  the  more  open  rank  of  the  female 
I'lialanx,  uttering  at  the  time  lou<l  shouts.  My  cries 
caused  a  momentary  panic  amongst  the  ar-  nals,  of 


which  1  took  advant;ii;e,  and  slipped  out  between  tliciii, 
discharging  my  second  barri'l  into  the  slinuhler  of  tln^ 
nearest  as  1  passed  lier.  Ni>  sooner,  however,  had  I 
effected  my  c.scape,  than  the  whole  hei'd  maih;  a  simul- 
taneous rush  at  me,  and  truinjx'ted  so  shrilly  as  to 
cause  every  man  at  the  camp,  as  F  learnt  .il'tcrwards, 
to  .start  out  of  his  slee[i.  Fortunately  the  darkness 
prevented  the  beasts  from  following  me,and  the  jungle 
being  close  by,  I  was  soon  in  safety.  In  my  pi'eeipitato 
flight,  however,  I  severely  lac(.'rated  my  feet ;  for,  when 
stalking  the  elephants,  I  had  taken  otf  my  shoes  that 
T  might  the  better  steal  upon  them. 

When  after  awhile  I  ventured  out  of  my  place  of 
eonci'almeiit,  I  found  everything  (piiet — only  one  soli- 
tary elejmant  ivmained.  Having  approached  within 
a  short  distance,  I  could  distinctly  see  him  laving 
water  on  to  his  sides  with  his  trunk.  1  immediately 
suspected  he  belonged  to  the  troo[)  of  seven  bidls,  and 
was  the  one  that  1  had  fired  at.  Seating  my.self  right 
across  his  path,  I  quietly  watched  his  proceedings. 
After  a  time  I  saw  him,  as  I  thought,  moving  oil'  iu 
an  opposite  direction  j  but  I  was  mistaken  j  for  in 
another  instant  his  towering  form  loomed  aliove  me. 
It  was  too  late  to  get  out  of  his  way  ;  so,  (piiekly 
raising  himself  on  one  knee,  I  took  a  steady  aim  at  his 
fore  lei2.  On  receiviuir  the  ball  ho  uttered  the  most 
jilaintive  cries,  and  rushing  pa.st  me,  soon  (lisap])eared 
in  the  neighbouring  forest.  The  next  afti-rnoon  he 
was  discovered  dead  within  rille-shot  of  the  water.  It 
had  been  a  very  snecessful  night,  for  a  fine  female 
elephant  had  also  fallen  to  my  other  shot.^ 

VI. 

CaT-F  op  THETRATEUnt's  l.EG  GOES  VSTRAr— K<CAVE3  nEATII 
BY  A  MlUACI-K — SUOOTS  A  WlliTE  RlHX0Ci;U03  — £8  DES- 
PERATELY VVOUSDEU    nx   A    IjLACIC  KlllJfOCUUOS — 3aV£3  UI8 

Half-caste  1!ov. 

Our  traveller  determined  to  lose  no  more  tinn>,  but 
to  push  on  at  once  to  the  lake.  His  leg  had  in  some 
degree  recovered  its  strength,  but,  unobserved  by  him 
it  had  received  a  somewhat  ugly  twist.  Little  George, 
he  relates,  first  first  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact : 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "your  leg  has  grown  crooked." 

"  Crooked  !  "  echoed  J,  somewhat  angrily.  "  What 
do  you  mean  i  " 

"  Only,"  he  wickedly  replied,  "  the  calf  is  nearly 
where  the  slun  ought  to  be." 

The  boy's  remark  was  not  without  tbtnulatiou  ;  but 
in  time  the  leg  assumed  its  proptu'  shape. 

Notwithstanding  my  anxious  desire  to  reach  the 
Ngami — the  goal  of  my  wishes — I  determined,  before 
finally  leaving  Kobis,  to  d(!vote  one  more  day,  or  rather 
night,  to  the  destruction  of  the  denizens  of  the  forest. 
But  the  adventure  nearly  terminated  fatally ;  and  tho 
night  of  the  15th  of  July,  will  ever  be  reniembereu  by 
me  as  one  of  the  most  eventful  epochs  of  my  life  ;  for, 
in  the  course  of  it,  I  was  three  several  times  iu  tho  very 
jaws  of  death,  and  only  escaped  destruction  by  a' miracle. 


•  I  lost  iiimiy  noble  beasts  from  the  small  calibre  of  my  gtiiis, 
wliicli  dill  not  ciirry  moro  than  fourteen  ami  seventeen  balls  re- 
spectively to  the  pound.  This  was  more  especially  the  ease  as 
regarded  the  elephants;  and  it  was  not  until  after  a  time,  and 
wiien  they  had  beeomo  scarce  and  shy,  tliat  1  found  out  the  way 
of  brhiging  them  down  with  any  certainty  at  one  or  two  shots. 
I  found  the  best  part  to  aim  at  (when  sliootiiig  by  night)  was  tho 
shovddcr,  cither  behind  or  in  tho  centre,  near  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  ear.  Another  good  iioint,  provided  the  gun  ho  of  largo 
calibre,  is  to  lire  at  the  Ivg,  which  once  broken,  the  animal,  iu 
almost  every  instance,  is  completely  nt  the  mercy  of  t.lie  hunter. 
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I'l'inn  the  constant  povsocntion  to  wliicli  tlic  larger 
.!.'iinic  li;itl  (it'latcbren  sulijectcd  at  Kobis,  it  liadliecomc 
iicil:  only  scarce,  but  wai-y  ;  and  Iiearing  tliat  elopliants 
and  rhinoceroses  still  continued  to  resort  to  Abeghan, 
I  forthwith  ja-ocoeded  there  mi  the  night  in  question. 
Somewhat  iucautiouf'y  I  took  np  my  jiosition — alone, 
us  usual — on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  dividing  two  small 
pools  ;  the  space  on  cither  side  of  my  "skiirm"  being 
oniy  suilicicnt  fur  a  large  animal  to  stand  between  mo 
aTid  the  water.  1  was  provided  with  a  blanket,  and 
two  or  three  spare  guus. 

It  was  one  of  those  magnificent  tropical  moonlight 
nights,  when  an  indosci'ibably  softuud  enchanting  light 
is  shod  over  the  slumbering  landscape  ;  the  moon  v/as 
so  bright  and  clear  th:it  I  coidd  discern  even  a  small 
animal  at  a  considerable  distance. 

I  had  just  completed  my  iirrangcments,  wlier.  a  noise 
that  I  can  liken  only  to  the  passage  of  a  train  of 
iirtillery,  broke  the  stillness  of  the  air ;  it  evidently 
oaiuc  from  the  direction  of  one  of  the  numerous  stony 
[paths,  or  rather  tracks,  leading  to  the  water,  and  I 
iiiingincd  it  was  caused  by  some  wagg(jns  that  might 
huve  crossed  the  Kalahari.  Raising  myself  partially 
from  my  reeumlient  posture,  I  fixed  my  eyes  steadily 
on  the  ])art  of  the  bush  Avhence  the  strange  sounds 
]«roceede<l;  1  ait  for  some  time  I  was  unable  to  make 
out  the  I'luisc.  All  at  once,  however,  the  mystery  was 
exp'.aiucd  by  the  ajipcarance  of  an  imnu'nse  elephant, 
iiuniediatt'ly  followed  by  others,  amo'uting  to  eighteen. 
Their  towering  forms  told  me  at  a  glance  that  they 
were  all  mali'S.  It  was  a  splendid  sight  to  behold  oo 
many  imge  creatures  approaching  with  a  free,  sweeping, 
inisu8i)ecting,  and  stately  step.  The  somewhat  eli'vated 
ground  whence  they  emerged,  and  which  gradually 
sloped  towarils  the  water,  together  with  Uio  misty 
night-air,  gave  nn  increased  ap])earancc  ol  bulk  and 
mightiness  to  their  naturally  giant  structures. 

Crouching  down  as  luw  as  possible  in  the  "  skiirm," 
I  waited  with  bi-ating  heart  and  ready  litlo  tin;  ajjproacli 
of  the  leading  male,  who,  unconscious  of  |icril,  was 
making  straiglit  for  my  hitting- place.  The  position  of 
his  boilv.  howevn',  was  unfavourable  for  a  shot  ;  and, 
knowing  tVom  ('x;>erience  that  I  had  little  chance  of 
obtaining  more  than  a  single  good  one,  1  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  five  at  his  ^Iwailder,  which,  as  before 
^.lid,  is  preferable  to  any  other  jiurt  when  Khooting  at 
night.  r.ut  this  chance,  unfortunately,  was  not 
afl'oi'('ed  till  his  enormous  bulk  towi'red  above  my  head. 
The  consoquenc'e  was,  tliaX  wliilo  in  the  act  of  raising 
the  muzzle  .if  my  ritle  over  the  "skiirm,"  my  body 
caught  his  eye,  and,  before  I  coidd  ])lace  the  pici!(!  to 
my  shoulder,  he  swung  himself  round,  and  with  trunk 
elevated  au'i  ears  spread,  desjierately  elvuyed  mo.  It 
was  now  too  late  to  think  of  flight,  nuiuh  le.ss  of 
slaying  the  savi.TO  bcn'it.  My  ,.vvii  life  was  in  immi- 
u(^nt  jeopardy  ;  ».„■-■  se''.ing  tha  ,,  if  1  r('maiii(!d  partially 
erect,  he  would  .'iievit.ibly  seize  nio  with  his  proboscis, 
I  throw  my  self,  lu  my  lia-k  with  soiim>  violciico ;  in 
which  Jiosition,  and  without  shoTlerrig  the  rifle,  I 
fired  upwards  at  rundoin  towu-ds  his  ;hest,  uttering, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  pieiMng  siouts  ami  cries. 
Ilie  change  of  jiosition  in  all  human  probability 
iMiTC'd  my  life  ;  for,  at  the  same  insiant,  the  trunk  of 
the  enraged  animal  desceuded  precisely  on  the  spot 
whore  I  had  been  previiaisly  crouched,  sweeping  away 
the  !<toii(s  (many  of  a  large  size)  tiiat  fornie<l  the  fore 
l-iut  of  my  "  sUiirin,"  like  so  many  pebbles,  in  another 
iuouicnt  his  broad  i'orc-fcetpaH.sed  directly  over  i.iy  face. 


I  now  expected  nothing  shorb  of  being  crushed  to 
death.  But  imagine  my  relief,  when,  in.stead  of  renew- 
ing the  charge,  he  swerved  to  the  left,  and  ino\ed  ofi' 
with  considerable  rapidity — most  happily  without  my 
having  received  other  injuries  than  a  few  bruises 
occasioned  by  the  falling  of  the  stones.  Under  Provi- 
dence, I  attribute  my  extraordinary  escapi.'  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  animal  caused  by  the  wound  I  had 
inflicted  on  him,  and  to  the  cries  elicited  from  me 
when  in  my  utmost  need.     (See  p.  257.) 

Immediately  after  the  elephant  had  left  me  I  was 
on  my  legs,  and,  snatching  up  a  spare  ritle  lying  at 
hand,  I  pointed  at  him,  as  he  was  retreating,  and 
pulled  the  trigger ;  but,  to  my  intense  mortification, 
the  piece  missetl  fire.  It  was  matter  of  thankfulness 
to  me,  however,  that  a  similar  mishap  had  not  occurrt^d 
when  the  animal  charged  ;  for  had  my  gun  not  then 
exploded,  nothing,  as  I  conceive,  could  ha\e  saved  me 
from  ilestruction. 

AVhilst  pi  aulering  over  my  late  escipe,  Mr .  Andcrssou 
goes  on  to  relate,  I  observed,  at  a  little  distance,  a  huge 
white  rhinoceros  ]irotru(le  his  ponderous  and  mis-shapen 
head  through  the  bushes,  and  present'.'  afterwards 
he  aiiproached  to  within  a  dozen  paces  of  my  ainlai  - 
cade.  His  broadside  was  then  fully  expo.sed  to  view, 
and,  notwithstanding  I  still  felt  a  little  nerviais  from 
my  conflict  with  the  elephant,  I  lost  no  time  in  firing. 
The  lieast  did  not  at  once  fall  to  the  ground,  but  Iruni 
apimarances  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  he  would  not; 
live  long. 

Scarcely  had  I  reloaded  when  a  black  rhinoceros  of 
the  species  Keitlo  (a  female,  as  it  proved)  .stood  drink- 
ing .at  the  water;  but  her  position,  as  with  the  elejihant 
in  the  first  instance,  was  unfavourable  for  a  good  shot. 
As,  how<!ver,  she  was  \ery  near  me,  I  thought  I  was 
jirett}'  siu-e  of  breaking  her  leg,  and  thereby  dis.abling 
her;  and  in  this  I  succeeded.  My  fire  seemed  to 
madden  her  :  she  rtished  wihlly  forward  ,  three  leg.s 
when  I  ga\e  her  a  second  .shot,  though  apparently  witli 
little  or  no  cllect.  I  felt  sorry  at  not  being  able  to  end 
her  sufferings  at  onci' ;  but  as  I  was  too  ^\cll  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  I'hinoceros  to  venture  on  pursuing; 
her  under  the  circumstauces,  I  determiued  to  wait 
patiently  foi'  daylight,  and  thou  destroy  her  with  the 
aid  of  my  dogs,     lint  it  was  not  to  bo. 

As  no  more  elephants  or  ot'aer  large  game  appeared, 
I  tlmught,  aftei'  a  time,  it  might  bo  as  well  to  go  in 
search  of  the  white  rhinoeei-os,  previously  wounded ; 
and  1  was  not  long  in  lindiug  his  carcase,  lor  my  ball, 
as  1  supposed,  had  caused  his  almost  immediate  death. 

In  heading  back  to  my  "skiirm, '  F  accidentally  tool; 
a  turn  in  iIk,'  directifin  jiuisued  bj'  the  bhick  rhinoceros, 
and  by  ill  luck,  as  the  e>  cnt  proved,  at  once  eiicounti'inl 
her,  She  was  still  on  (ler  ](!gs,  but  her  jiosition,  as  be- 
fore, wiis  unfiivourabk  Hoping,  howev(!r,  to  mak" 
her  change  it  f<>ra  Ik  tter,  ami  thus  enable  me  to  destrey 
her  at  once,  I  took  iiji  a  s.'one  and  hurled  it  at  her  with 
all  my  force;  whei',  siiortin;' horrib'.y,  f  reeting  her  tail, 
keejiing  her  head  close  to  the  givinnd,  and  raising  elonils 
of  dust  by  her  feet,  she  rusheil  .••'  me  with  fearful  fury- 
I  had  only  just  tiim  to  level  my  rv'ie  and  fire  lieforc 
she  was  ujion  me  ;  and  the  next  instant,  whilst  instiuc- 
tively  tui'iiing  nanid  f  >r  the  jiurjiose  of  retreating,  she 
laid  me  prostrate.  The  shock  was  so  viidentas  to  scud 
my  ride,  jiowi ler- flask,  am  b.dl-piaich,  as  also  my  eaji, 
sjiinniug  in  the  air;  the  gun,  indited,  as  afterwards  a-i- 
eertained,  to  a  distance  of  fully  ten  feet.  On  tin'  bea  < 
charging  ine,  it  crossed  my  mind  thut  iiuless  gored  ut 
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oiico  by  her  horn,  licr  inqiotus  v.'ould  bo  Mieli  (after  1  tlie  rhinoeeros,  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  boy  was 
knocking  Till' down,  which  I  took  for  granted  would  iio    standing,   so  as  to  draw  her  atterition   fmm  liiin,   I 


the  case)  a.s  to  carry  her  beyond  me,  and  f  niiglit  tlius 


levelled  and  tired,  on  which  the  beast  elmrg<Ml  wililly 


on  me  witli  gree.t  vioh-nce.  In  r  foro-rpi;irter  j^assrd  o\-er 
my  body.  Struggling  for  life,  1  seizi'd  my  op;)ortiniity, 
and,  as  she  was  recovering  herself  for  a  nMiewal  of  the 
charge,  i  scrambled  ont  from  betwi>en  Iier  liind  legs. 

But  the  enr.'ged  bi-ast  had  not  yet  don"  with  me! 
Rearc'Iy  had  T  ivi^iiined  my  feet  bi'fore  she  strni'k  me 
down  a  second  time,  an<l  witli  her  hoi'n  rip])i'd  nji 
my  right  thigh  (thongli  not  vciy  deeply)  from  near  the 
Icnco  to  the  hip  :  ' -ith  her  f  )re  feet,  iiioreovi'i',  .«lie  hit 
me  a  territic  blow  I'n  the  left  shoulder  near  tli"  back  of 
the  neck.  ^]y  riba  bent  under  the  enormous  weight 
a'.id  pressure,  iind,  for  a  niomeut,  T  must,  as  I  believe, 
have  lost  ennseiousn<'.':s — I  liave,  at  least,  very  imlistinct 
notions  of  wliat  aftorw.-irds  took  pliiee.  All  1  renicniber 
is 


beafii)rded  a  elianco  of  esciipe.  So,  indeed.,  it  hnipened  ;  to  and  fro  without  any  disiinct  object.  Whilst  she 
for  having  tumbled  mo  over  (in  iloing  which  her  head.  I  was  thus  ocenniod  I  poured  in  shot  after  shot,  but 
and  tlie  forep.n-t  of  her  body,  owing  to  the  ^•io'len(•e  of  ;  thonght  .she  would  never  fall.  At  length,  however, 
the  charge,  was  half  buried  in  the  sand),  .-nid,  trnmi)le<l  |  she  sunk  slowly  to  the  gi-onnd;  and,  inmgini'ig  that  she 

was  in  her  death-ngonies,  and  that  ;i!l  danger  was  over, 
[  walked  ludiesitatingly  dose  np  to  her,  .and  was  on 
the  ]ioint  of  jilacing  the  muzzle  of  r.iy  gun  to  her  oar 
to  give  her  the  coup  'fo  grace,  when,  to  my  hori'or,  she 
once  more  rose  on  her  legs.  Takin;.;  a  hurried  aim,  I 
]iulled  the  trigger,  and  instantly  retreated,,  with  the 


bea.st  in  full  pursuit.     The  race,  l:owever,  was 


a  short 
one  :  for.  just  as  I  tlnvw  myself  into  a  bu.sh  for  safety, 
she  fell  dead  at  ny  feet,  so  near  nn',  indeed,  that  I 
could  have  touelic  !  Iier  with  the  muzzle  of  my  rir1(^ ! 
Another  r'omeut  and  I  .should  probably  have  been 
impaled  on  her  murderous  horn,  which,  though  short, 
was  sharp  as  a  razor.' 

When  ri'lleriincr  on  the  wonderful  and  providential 


that  when  I.  raised  !ny  he  ad.  I  heard  a  fnrioiH  snort    \  escapes  F  recently  o.\penoneed,  T  eoull  not  hel|)  thini 


nig  and  plunging  among  th.e  neighlionring  liusiies.  f 
now  arose,  though  with  great  ditliculty,  and  made  my 
way,  in  the  best  manner  I  was  able,  towards  a  large 
tree  near  at  hand,  tor  shelter;  but  this  precaution  was 
ni'edh'ss  ;  the  beast  fir  the  time  at  least,  sIiomciI  no 
ieelinatiou  further  to  molest  me.  Either  in  the  uh'fi'e, 
<a'  owing  to  tlie  confusion  can  ed  by  lier  wound-,  she 
l;ad  lost  sight  of  me,  or  she  felt  satislied  with  the 
revenge  she  had  taken.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  escaped 
with  my  life,  though  sadly  wounded  and  severely  bruised, 
in  which  disabled  state  1  had  great  diflicnlty  in  getting 
'i:>,ck  to  my  ".skiirni." 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  conflict  I  presiawed 
niy  presence  of  luind  ;  but  after  the  danger  was  over, 
nud  when  I  had  h'isnre  to  coUeet  my  scattered  and 
confused  senses,  T  was  seized  with  a  nervous  atfection, 
o.insing  a  violent  trembling.  I  have  since  killed  many 
rhinoceroses,  as  well  for  sport  as  food;  bn*-  several 
weeks  elapsed  before  T  could  again  attack  t,iu-e  animals 
with  any  coolness. 

About  sniu'ise,  Kamapyu,  my  half-caste  boy.  whom 
[  had  h'ft  on  the  preceding  e\ening,  about  half  a  mile 
away,  came  to  the  "  skiirm"  to  convey  my  guns  and 
othei-  things  to  our  cncauipnumt.  In  few  words,  I  re- 
lated lo  him  the  mishap  that  had  befallen  mc.  He 
listened  \  ith  seeming  inered.vlity,  but  the  sight  of  my 
gashed  ihigli  soon  convinced  1  im  I  was  not  in  jolce.  ' 
I  afterwards  directecl  him  to  take  one  of  tlio  gnns 
:\ad  proeeeil  in  search  of  I  he  wounded  rhinoceros,' 
'\itioning  him  to  bo  careful  in  approaching  the  li"ast, 
which  i  li!',d  reason  to  belie 'e  was  not  yet  dead.  Ho 
had  only  been  absent  a  few  minutes,  when  1  heard  a 
cry  of  disti'es.'.  Striking  my  hand  against  i..y  fore- 
liciil,  I  I'S-claimcd — "(!ood('0d!  the  brute  hnsnttaeked 
the  lad  also  I' 

Seizing  hold  of  my  rifle,  I  scrambled  through  the 
hushes  as  fast  as  my  i-rippled  condition  woidrl  permit; 
and,  wium  I  liad  proceeded  two  or  thrtie  hundred  yards, 
a  socue  suddenly  presented  itself  that  I  sliall  vividly 
reiiiend)Or  to  the  he-ji,  days  of  my  existence.  .\mong-;t 
sniiic  bushes,  and  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  each  other. 
■;l nod  the  liinoeei'os  nn<l  the  young  savage  ;  the  briuer 
supporling  li(M's(dfon  tliree  leg;.,  covered  with  blood  and 
froth,  and  snorting  in  the  nio-l,  furious  maniicr  ;  the 
latter  petrified  with  fear — spell-liound.  as  it  were — an  1 
livetod  lo  the  spot.     Creoiiing,  thcroloro, to  the  side  of 


ing  that  T  hc.il  lieen  -pared  for  some 
my   heart    was    lifted   in    humble 
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an.l 
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gratitude    to 

Almighty  who  had  thus  extended  over  mo  lli.s  protec- 

ing  hand. 
'  The  second  day  after  the  .scenes  dos -ribed,  my  bruises 

beg.m  to  show  thciuselves  ;  and  on  the  third  <!ay  they 
;  wiM'e  fully  devclooed,  giving  my  body  a  black  and 
i  yellow  hue.  So  i\\v  as  I  was  aware,  non(  of  my  bones 
.  were  broken  ;  but  burning  and  agonising  pains  in  the 
I  region  of  the  chest  were  clearly  symptomatic  of  severe 
'  internal  injury.  Indeed,  at  llr-t,  serious  apprehensions 
!  were  entertiiined  for  luy  life.  After  great  sutfering, 
'  however,  I  recov(n-eil;  and,  as  my  ^hooting  mania  had 

Iiy  this  time  somewhat  cooled  down,  my  whole  i  hongllt:^ 

were  bent  cm  seeing  the  Nganu.     Though  my  franu! 

was  quite  unecpial  to  bear  fatigue,  my  spiiit  would  not 

brook  longer  del.ay. 

With  the  assistiuice  of  my  men,  T  therefore  nuunited 

my  steed,  on  the  -'-'b'd  of'. Inly,  a. id  wa-i  otf  for   the 

liake,  leaving  my  hunting  spoils  and  other  clfccts  under 

the  care  of  the  bu-iinian-cliief  at  Kobi-. 

VIL 

Fiusr  ViKw  oi'  li.vKi:  Xcami— .\xijrAT.s,  rtiuns,  asd  liairHS  — 
Nakoxo  ano  bi:ciii;— .\-crvT  oriiir  'I'MOiin— .VuVKNTriJH 
WITH  A  bKciii':— UouinnLi:  DsAiii  or  a  Tkan  di.t.ki!— Hah. 
rooxiNo  TiiE  lln'i'oroi  A.Mia— A  Lion  rou  a  lJ;;i)-cu!iNi;u, 

Tui:  way  from  this  wondrous  shooting-pool  of  Kobis 
to  Ltd<e  Ngami,  lay  through  densely  thick  thornco|)piee, 
crossed  in  t.'very  direction  by  numerous  paths  of  rhino- 
ceroses and  eli'[iliants.  The  second  day  they  iirri\ed  it, 
a  line  vley  or  jiooi  ol'  water,  where  ho  was  met  by  son  « 
I'eihuanas  of  ihc  Batuana  trihe,  who  reside  on  tie 
shores  of  the  lake.  They  were  reniarkahly  fiuedooking 
fellows,  stout  and  well  built,  with  Calfro  features  and 
"ongish  hair.    Their  aiipearance,  indeed,  was  not  iinliko 


'  Tin- Muck  I'hiiKuvi'o.*  is,  under  ull  c'avMiiisdiiu'cs,  us  iilrouily 
mt'iilioiioil,  11  laiii'iiso  mill  siiUiy  lnM.st .  Tliu  oiio  in  ipicslion  wns 
miusaiiUy  suvaurc,  uh  %]w  liad  iM-olulily  a  ymuii;  siickinjt  cult'.  We 
(lid  lint  «oo  tlic  liittiT,  it  is  tiaic,  but  iiB><\\mcd  siicli  In  be  tlio  cino 
IVeiii  the  boiist's  tents  bciiiir  full  <if  mill;.  !!■  i'l  iiiDst  llktly  Hint 
hi'v  eM'>)iiviiij^  \\a*  »(  ton  ti'llder  iiu  ii;;c  te  iicivMiiiiuny  licr,  ami 
tliiit,  »*  iinl  iiiirvi'.|ii.'iilly  IiiiiiiH'iis,  <lic  ccMwiMl'd  il  mnong  lUi» 
buslics  wlioil  iiVmut  to  (iMillK'h  111  .'  tlilrit  iit  tliu  imnl. 
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that  of  the  Diunaras.  The  approach  to  the  lake  was 
also  characteriHed  )jy  the  first  appearancu  of  the  gigantic 
baoho'u  tree. 

At  lengtli  on  I'oaching  the  top  of  a  ridge,  the  natives, 
who  were  in  advance  of  our  party,  suddenly  ciuiie  to  a 
halt,  and,  pointing  straight  before  tliem — "  Nganii ! 
Nganii !  "  In  an  instant  I  was  with  the  men.  There, 
indeed,  at  no  very  great  distance,  lay  spread  before  me 
an  immense  sheet  of  water,  only  bounded  by  the  horizon, 
the  object  of  my  ambition  for  years,  and  for  which  I 
had  abandoned  home  and  friends,  and  risked  my  life. 

The  first  sensation  occasioned  by  this  sight  was  very 
curioui?.  Long  as  I  had  been  prei)ared  for  the  event,  it 
now  almost  overwhelmed  me.  It  was  a  mixture  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  My  temples  throbbed,  and  my  heart 
beat  so  violently,  that  I  was  obliged  to  dismount,  and 
lean  fiii;ainst  a  tree  for  supptn't  until  the  excitement 
had  subsided.  The  reader  will,  no  doubt,  think  that 
thus  giving  way  to  my  feelings  was  very  childish ; 
liut,  "  those  who  know  that  the  first  glimpse  of  some 
great  object  which  we  hiivc  read  or  dreamt  of  from 
eai'liost  recollection  is  ever  a  moment  of  intensest  enjoj'- 
ment,  will  foi-give  the  transport."  I  felt  unfeignedly 
thankful  for  tlie  unbounded  goodness  and  gracious 
assistance,  which  I  had  experienced  frcmi  Providence 
throughout  tlie  whole  of  this  long  and  perilous  Journey. 
jNIy  trials  had  been  many  ;  but,  my  dearest  aspirations 
being  attained,  the  difiiculties  were  all  forgotten.  And 
here  I  could  not  avoid  passing  my  previous  life  in 
review.  I  had  penetrated  into  deserts  almost  unknown 
to  eivili.sed  nuiu — had  suflbred  the  extremity  of  hunger 
and  tiiirst,  cold,  and  heat— and  had  undergone  despe- 
rate toil,  sometimes  nearly  in  solitude,  and  often  without 
shelter  ihu'ing  dreary  nights  in  vast  wildernesses,  haunted 
by  beasts  of  prey.  My  companions  were  mostly  savages. 
I  was  exposed  to  numerous  perils  by  land  and  by  water, 
and  endured  torments  from  wounds  inflicted  by  wild 
animals.  But  I  was  mercifully  preserved  by  the  Creator 
througli  the  manifold  dangers  that  hovered  round  my 
path.  To  Him  are  due  all  homage,  thanksgiving,  antl 
adoration. 

After  feasting  my  eyes  for  a  while  on  the  interesting 
scene  before  me,  we  descended  from  the  higher  ground 
towards  the  Lake,  wliich  we  reached  in  about  an  hour 
anil  a-lialf.  Tint  though  we  breatlied  a  freslier  atmo- 
sphere, no  perfumed  or  balmy  scents,  as  might  have 
been  antici]iated  on  the  borders  of  a  tropical  lake,  were 
wafted  on  the  breeze, 

AVlietlier  my  expectations  had  been  raised  to  too  high 
a  pitch,  or  that  tlie  grandeur  of  this  inland  sea,  and  the 
luxuriance  of  the  surrounding  vegetation,  liad  l)een 
somewhat  exaggerated  by  travellers,  I  must  confess 
that,  on  a  closer  iusiiection,  I  felt  rather  disappointeil, 
Jn  saying  tliis,  F  nuist  admit  liaving  visited  it  at  a 
•season  of  the  year  little  (avtau'ablo  to  tlie  display  of  its 
grandeur,  liut,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  its  discoverers, 
Messrs.  Osweli,  Livingstone,  and  Mui'ray,  saw  it  under 
no  more  ausp'eious  circumstances.  Tlie  eastern  extre- 
mity, however,  the  only  portion  ever  seen  by  the 
giiitleiiieu  in  (pu'stioii,  certainly  possesses  superior 
attractious  to  the  western,  or  where  1  first  struck  upon 
tile  Nj;ami. 

'I'ho  Ijake  was  now  very  low;  and  at  tlio  jioint  lirst 
.socii  by  us,  exceedingly  shallow.  The  water,  wliieli  had 
a  very  bitter  and  disagreeable  taste,  was  only  ajiproach- 
able  in  a  few  places,  jiartly  on  account  ol'  the  mud,  and 
piiitly  becii'ise  of  the  tliii'k  coating  of  reeds  and  rushes 
tlmt  lined  tho  shore,  ami  which  were  a  lavourito  resort 


of  a  great  variety  of  water-fowl,  ilany  species,  ne\r  to 
us,  wen?  amongst  them ;  but  we  had  no  time  to  spare 
for  ap'proaching  the  birds. 

We  twice  bivouacked  on  the  south  border  of  \gami 
before  eombii;  in  sisht  of  Lecholetebe's  resich'uce,  situ- 
ated  on  the  noith  bank  of  the  River  Zouga,  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  ^\•here  its  waters  separate  theiu- 
sclves  from  the  Lake. 

I  had  accomplished  the  journey  from  Kobis  in  five 
days.  With  uneiicumbw-ed  oxen,  it  might,  with  .some 
exertion,  be  made  in  half  this  time. 

A  great  variety  of  animals  are  found  in  and  around 
Lake  Nganii,  such  as  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  liippo- 
potami,  bufiidoes,  gii'artes,  koodoos,  and  pallahs,  but 
two  remarkably  beautiful  creatures  of  the  deer  and 
antelope  tribe,  called  the  nakimg  and  leehe,  seem  to  be 
peculiar  to  its  .shores. 

The  leehe  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  pallah,  lait 
is  altogether  a  larger  animal.  In  size,  indeed,  it  almost 
equals  the  water-buck  (Air/ocerus  (ilipsiprymmis),  and 
the  horns  are  veiy  similar  to  those  of  the  male  of  that 
beast.  The  general  colour  of  the  .skin  is  a  )>ale  brown  ; 
chest,  belly,  and  orbits,  white;  and  front  cif  legs  dark 
brown.  The  fur  (wliich  in  the  young  animal  is  long, 
sott,  and  often  curly)  of  tlie  adult  is  .short  ;md  ad- 
pressed.  The  upjier  part  of  the  na]ie  and  withers  are 
pro\ided  with  a  small  whorl  of  hair.  The  tip  of  the 
tail  (slender  at  the  base)  is  adorned  with  a  tuft  of  Ijlack 
hair. 

The  leehe  is  a  species  of  water-buck ;  fiir  though  not 
actually  living  in  water,  he  is  never  found  any  distance 
from  it.  When  jiursucd,  the  lecho  unhesitatingly 
plunges  into  the  water,  however  deep.  Great  numbers 
are  annually  destroyed  by  the  Bayeye,  who  convert 
tlu'ir  hides  into  a  kind  of  rug  for  sleeping  on,  carosses,  ■ 
and  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 

To  the  best  of  my  belief,  the  nakoiig  has  never  liecu 
described  by  naturalists. i  Unfortunately,  the  materials 
I  possessed,  ami  which  would  in  some  degree  have 
enabled  me  to  supply  this  deficiency,  were  left  beiiiiid 
in  Africa,  Througli  tlu;  kindness  of  Colonel  Steele,  an 
opportunity  has  beui  afibrded  me  of  inspecting  one  or 
two  heads  of  the  nakong,  as  also  a  caro.ss  (brought  from 
the  Lake  Ngami  by  jNlr.  Oswcll),  made  out  of  |)ieecs  of 
the  skins  cftliis  animal.  Ihit  they  are  all  so  iinpcrfcct. 
that  to  attempt  anything  like  a  scientific  description 
would  be  inctiectnal  ;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  as  I  only 
once  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  a  pair  of  nakongs. 
and  that  was  at  a  distance,  Sutliee  it,  tlicri'fori',  to  s;i\ 
that  the  general  coldur  of  the  animal  isaijubduid  browii, 
darkest  on  the  back,  and  on  the  front  <if  head  aiuHegs. 
Beneath,  it  is  ot  a  lighter  hue — almost  asli-colourcd. 
On  each  .-.ide  of  liie  rum]i,  as  also  on  the  insi"  of  the 
legs,  if  I  reiiiemlpcr  riglitly,  there  is  a  whitish  lino  or 
])atcli.  The  Ir.iv  of  tlio  skin,  which  is  much  us  '  by 
the  natives  foe  carosses,  is  long  and  coarse.  T..o  horns 
are  black,  very  like  those  of  the  koodoo  ;  aiv'  ie.  the 
adult  animal,  would  appear  to  attain  to  an  eipial,  if  not 
larger,  size.  Bi Tore  tlicy  arc  much  developed,  there  i- 
sciircely  any  indiration  of  spiral  turns,  and  they  are 
tin  n  not  uiillki'  llie  horns  of  goats. 


'  I)r,  Orny,  of  tlic  llriti-ili  MiiTiiui,  In  \(liiiin  1  -uliiiiiltcd  nil 
imiH'it'i  I  skill,  mill  11  ski'd'li  nt'llio  lu'iiil,  nl'llii'  niilioiij,',  is  iiiiul  li" 
tip  ili'ti'l'liiim^  ils  c'Micl  Miitiii'i',  liilt  si'i'iiii'il  iiirliiicil  tn  cniisiilri'  il 
iilnitinil  witli  Ww  Truijeliiiihva  niri/rcnii — tin'  liiD.iil-JKiriii'il 
iiii(i'linii'--iit'  wliicli  s|iiH'i\ii('Ms  of  liurns  and  licnil.-  liii\i<  lnoii 
brou«lit  I'li'iii  tliu  lliglit  ol'DiiitVii,  mi  tlio  wost  coiinl  iit'.M'riin. 
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The  nakong  is  a  water-buck.  By  means  of  its  pecu- 
liarly long  hoofs  (which  are  black),  not  unfrequently 
attaining  a  length  of  six  to  seven  inches,  it  is  able  to 
traverse  with  facility  the  reedy  bogs  and  quagmires  with 
which  the  Lake  country  abounds — localities  only  fit  for 
tlie  feathery  tribe.  When  at  the  Ngami,  I oft'ered Aery 
temi)ting  rewai'ds  to  the  natives  if  they  woald  bring 
me  this  animal  either  dead  or  alive ;  but  they  protested, 
that  though  they  frequently  kill  the  nakong  by  pit-falls 
.and  spears,  it  Wiis  not  then  possible  to  gratify  my  wishes, 
us,  at  that  season,  the  beast  dwelt  almost  entirely  in 


muddy  and  watery  localities,  where  any  attempt  to 
follow  it  would  be  certain  destructimi  to  a  man. 

If  quadrupeds  are  numerous  and  varied,  birds  ai'e  no 
less  so — nineteen  species  < if  ducks  and  geese  are  said  to 
have  been  di>tectetl.  The  waders  vie  with  the  palmi j  leds 
in  size,  numbers,  and  gaudiness  of  plumage.  The  lake 
and  its  rivers  also  swarm  with  crocodiles  and  i>tters. 
Snakes  and  fish,  some  of  a  very  large  size,  alsoalioiind. 
The  Bechuanas  do  not  lish  ;  they  leave  tliis  as  a  drud- 
gery for  a  con(juered  race — the  Bayeye,  who  dwell  iu 
the  same  vicinity. 
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HIPPOPOTAMUS    HARPOONED. 


Our  traveller,  whilst  at  Lake  Ngrtiui,  crossed  the  lake 
iVom  Batuana  town  to  the  Bi\or  Teoge,  which  he 
navigated  for  some  distance  He  had  here  a  ciu'ious 
iiilveuture  with  a  leelic,  lunidreds  of  which,  he  says, 
might  bo  s(>en  grazing  and  sporting  inimtigst  the  shallows 
and  the  numerous  little  islets  of  the  Teoge. 

I  had  gone  in  advance  of  tny  party  in  the  liopi'  of 
•  ilitaiuiuga  shot ;  but,  thoiigli  1  met  with  v.ist  nuniliers 
ef  iiuimuls,  (he  openness  of  the  gi'ound  |)revented  mo 
IVom  getting  within  I'ange.  Hcin;^  ipute  tirt'd  by  niy 
icvore  but  friiitlesH  exorti'^o-,   1  was  resting , on  niy 


iillu,  contemplating  the  novel  and  sti  iking  scene, — tho 
Lake  with  its  broad  blue  waters — its  finely  wooded 
shores— the  \,uied  nnd  va,st  herds  of  animals — the 
Teoge  with  its  numerous  little  channels  and  sedgy 
shores — when  T  -aw,  a  little  a-licad  of  me,  two  ningn'- 
llcent  stag  lech(5s  approieliing  <  i^li  other,  evidently 
with  no  friendly  intentions.  I  wns  right  in  my  con- 
jecture i  for  in  n  few  Keeon<ls  attcrwards  tliey  were 
engaged  in  combat.  'I'akin;^'  mlvantage  of  this  lucky 
ineiilent,  I  appronclied,  unperreivcd,  within  a  dozen 
pnce.u,  \\\wn  I  quickly  dropped  on  one  knee  and  took  a. 
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deliberat'?  aim  at  t'lC  .sliouklor  of  the  iieaiost  ;  but, 
ju;<t  as  1  jiulli  d  tlio  tii.^gur,  he  ivceivcil  a  violent  tlirust 
tVom  lii-f  auiagouist,  wliicli  maJo  liiiu  swurvo  to  one 
side,  aiul  the  ciinsc(piuiico  was,  that  the  ball,  instead  of 
pic'oing  his  heai't,  lacri'ly  sinasliod  uni'  of  liisliiud  k'gs. 
The  animals,  novovtheless,  were  so  intently  engaged, 
that,  notwitlistaniliog  the  report  of  the  gun,  and  the 
wounded  istatc  of  one  of  them  (he  probably  attributed 
this  to  his  adversary),  they  did  uot  observe  lue. 
Throwing  aside  the  rilk',  1  drew  iiiy  hunting  kuife, 
and,  thus  armed,  rushed  upon  the  combatants.  Just, 
howe^  er,  as  I  was  about  to  bury  the  fatal  v/capon  in 
the  flank  of  one  of  the  animals,  they  both  suddenly 
Lev'amo  aware  of  mc,  and  lied  preeipitately.  Tlie 
■wounded  beast  at  once  made  fi>r  the  river,  which  was 
hard  by,  and  though  it  was  running  very  swiftly  at 
tliis  point — perhaps  not  less  than  four  or  li\  e  miles  au 
liour — ho  plunged  into  the  water. 

Not  lieiiig  then  aware  of  the  aquatic  habits  of  this 
■species  of  antelope,  I  was  veiy  much  astonished,  and 
lor  a  wliile  thought  the  beast  would  surely  be  carried 
away  by  the  violenci"  of  the  current  and  drowned. 
But  T  was  soon  undeceived  ;  f(n'  he  struck  bravely  out 
for  the  opposite  shore,  liis  course  being  marked  with 
streaks  of  crimson.  On  gaining  the  bank,  he  gave  one 
glance  behind  him,  shook  his  bloody  and  drizzling  coat, 
and  made  oft",  I  was  determined,  howt'ver,  not  to  be 
beaten  ;  and,  as  I  liad  nothing  on  but  a  pair  of  trousers 
and  a  lliinnel  shirt,  1  threw  myself,  .is  I  was,  into  tlu^ 
stream,  and  .soon  succeeded  in  reaching  the  opposite 
bank,  when  I  at  onee  started  in  pursuit. 

In  this  way,  swimming  and  wading  alternately, 
several  rivulets,  swamps,  and  dyk(>s  were  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  ;  but,  for  a  long  time,  the  result  was  doubtful. 
At  la.st,  however,  the  poor  animal  slackened  his  pace, 
staggered  and  lay  down,  but  again  proci-eded,  though 
apparently  with  pain  and  difficulty.  Seeing  this,  I 
redoubled  my  exertions,  and  having  succeeded  in 
turning  him  towards  the  Lake,  I  drove  him  right  into 
the  water,  which  was  here  shallow,  and  where  he 
several  times  stuck  fast  in  the  nuid.  I  now  felt  sure 
of  my  <l"""'i'y  ;  and  having  appi-oached  sufficiently 
uear,  I  seized  him  by  the  wounded  leg,  and  severed  the 
tendon  at  tlie  knee  joiut.  The  strugjfle  between  us 
now  became  severe.  On  tryii;g  to  lay  hold  of  his 
horns,  which  were  nmst  foruiidable  weapons,  with  the 
iuttntion  of  cutting  his  tlu'oat,  he  struck  out  with  so 
much  violence,  as  to  upset  me,  and  I  was  nearly 
smothered  with  nmd  and  water.  But  the  poor  crea- 
ture's course  was  run.  His  loss  of  blood  and  eripjiled 
state  soon  enabled  me  to  put  an  end  to  hk  miseries. 
He  was  a  noble  old  stag— the  finest  antelope  of  the 
species  that  I  ever  shot,  and  they  were  many ;  he  well 
rewarded  me  for  all  my  exertions. 

As  our  traveller  ascended  the  Teoge,  the  landscape 
kept  improving,  IMagnificent  palms,  date  trees,  and 
other  IVuit-bearingas  well  as  lirtimlier  tri'csaboundt'il. 
Tlie  arboreal  scenery,  indeed,  in  some  p.laces,  ex- 
ceeded in  beauty  anythhig  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in 
Africa.  Tlie  woods  resounded  with  the  wild  notes  of 
birds,  ami  animid  life  was  aliiin.st  on  a  par  M-itli  the 
exuberant  vegetation,  lihiuoeerdses,  hippopotami, 
buffiiloes.  sassabys,  hartebeests,  jiallidis,  red-bucks, 
leelies.  and  herds  of  tlie  tiiiest  of  the  ant('lo|ie  tribe 
were  daily  iih  I  with.  Pily  it  is  lo  think  that  whi'U 
this  glorious  inland  stream  begins  to  siibsidc  after  the 
annual  overflow,  noxious  ellhniii  are  emitted,  carrying 
Ueath  hU'I'K  with  them.     Huch  is  the  climate  of  Afiira. 


The  traveller  also  first  meets  that  sad  pest  of  Africa, 
the  tsetse  lly,  on  the  ascent  of  the  Teoge. 

Crocodiles  abound,  not  only  in  the  lake,  but  in  all 
it.s  riN  ers,  both  the  Teoge  and  the  Teriga.  One  does 
not  often  hear,  says  ilr.  Andersson,of  crocodiles  in  these 
parts  seizing  on  human  beings  when  immersed  in  water, 
which  would  seem  to  prove  that  these  animals  are 
"  man-eaters  "  from  the  eomimlsiou  of  hunger,  rather 
than  from  habit.  Indeed,  I  have  been  assured  by  several 
persons  that  there  is  little  danger  of  being  attacked, 
2)ro\ided  one  makes  a  great  noise  pr«!viously  to  enter- 
ing the  water.     Accidents,  however,  do  occur.     Only 

a  few  years  ago  an  English  genthmian,  ISh:   II , 

was  carried  otl"  by  one  of  these  liorrid  creatures.     IIu 

and  his  companion,  ^Ir.  M ,  who  told  me  the  sad 

story,  iiad  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Zouga  ;  and, 
as  a  number  of  water-fowl  weri'  seen  disporting  them- 
selves ou  the  stream,  ISlv.  H proceeded  there  in 

the  hope  of  obtaining  a  shot.  He  soon  succeeded  in 
killing  several,  and  amongst  the  rest  a  nuisco\y  dueic  ; 
but  he  was  unable  to  secure  it  for  war^t  of  a  boat. 

Whilst  looking  about  for  a  canoe,  he  observed  a  fine 
antelope  approaching  :  and  running  quickly  towards 
the  waggon,  which  was  hard  by,  he  called  out  to  his 
men  o  bring  him  a  rifle.  Ou  his  return  to  the  river, 
he  found  thi'.L  the  antelope  had  escaped.  He  theu 
proceeded  towards  the  sjiot  whence  he  had  shot  at  +he 
duck,  which  was  still  floating  on  the  surface.  His 
companion  having  by  this  time  joined  him,  he  expressed 
his  determination  to  possess  the  bird  at  any  cost,  and 
that  he  wouhl  swim  after  it.  He  confessed,  however, 
that  he  felt  some  doubt  about  the  safety  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, adding  that  he  had  once  been  witness  to  the 
death  of  a  man  who  was  seized  and  destroyed  by  a 
shark  alongside  his  own  boat.  Notwithstanding  this 
(his  own)  opinion  of  the  risk  he  was  about  to  incur, 
and  the  warning  of  his  friend,  he  undressed  and  [)lunged 
into  the  stream.  Having  swam  a  little  distance,  he 
v/as  observed  to  throw  hhnself  on  his  back,  us  if 
startled  at  some  object  beneath  him ;  but  iu  another 
moment,  ho  was  pursuing  his  course.  When,  however, 
he  was  about  to  lay  his  hands  on  the  bird,  his  body 
was  violently  convulsed;  and  throwing  his  arms  on 
high,  he  uttered  a  most  piercing  shriek,  after  which  he 
was  sei'u  to  be  gradually  drawn  under  the  surface, 
never  to  re-appear  I 

1"he  lilppopotamus,  wo  have  also  seen,  abounds 
e(jually,  and  the  native  Bayeye  are  accustomed  to 
harpoon  this  great  aniuml  in  the  Teoge  and  other 
rivers  to  the  northward  of  Ngami  iu  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  to  that  practiseil  with  the  whale. 

Hip})opotami  are  not  found  in  all  pa"t8  of  the  river, 
but  only  iu  certain  localities.  On  uiiproaching  thtir 
favourite  haunts,  the  natives  keep  a  very  .sharp  look- 
out for  the  animals,  whose  presence  is  often  knowfrby 
their  snorts  and  grunts,  whilst  s|)lashing  and  blowing 
in  the  w.iter,  oi'  (should  there  be  no  interruption  to 
the  \ie\\)  iiy  tin;  ri[iph'  on  the  surface,'loug  before  they 
are  actually  seen. 

As  soon  as  the  jiosition  of  the  hippopotami  is  iis- 
certaiued,  one  or  more  of  the  most  skilful  and  intreiiid 
of  the  hunter^  stand  prepared  with  the  harpoons  ; 
whilst  the  rest  make  ready  to  launch  the  canoes,  should 
the  attack  pidvo  suece^siul.  The  bustle  and  noise 
eau.M'd  by  these  pivparatious  gradually  subside,  < 'on- 
ver.satioii  is  carried  on  in  a  whisper,  and  everyoui^  is 
on  the  (jiti-vlcc.  The  snorting  and  plunging  beeuiiie 
every  mouieut  more  distinct ;  but  a  bend  in  thi'  stream 
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still  hides  the  auinials  frniu  view.  The  an^lc  ]mi,-' 
passed,  several  dark  object.s  arc  seen  floating  listles>!y 
on  the  water,  looking  more  like  the  crests  uf  huuken 
rocks,  th-iii  living  creatures.  Ever  and  auou,  one  or 
other  of  the  shapeless  masses  is  submerged,  but  soon 
again  makes  its  appearance  on  the  surface.  On,  on, 
glides  the  raft  with  its  sable  crow,  wh<  >  are  now  worked 
up  to  the  highest  state  of  I'xcitement.  At  last,  the 
raft  is  in  the  midst  of  'he  herd,  who  appear  ijuite 
unconscious  of  danger.  I'lY-p'itly.  oi'.-  of  thj  animals 
is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  raft.  Now  is  the 
critical  moment.  The  foremost  harpoouer  raise-,  him- 
self to  his  full  height  tn  give  the  greater  force  to  the 
blow,  and,  the  next  instant,  the  fatal  iron  descends 
with  unerring  accuracy  in  the  body  of  t!ie  hippopo- 
tamus. 

The  wounded  animal  ])hniges  vicileutlv,  and  di\es 
to  the  bottom  ;  but  all  his  ellbrts  to  escape  are  un- 
availing. The  line,  or  the  shaft  of  the  liarpoon  may 
break  ;  but  the  crucd  barb  once  imbedded  in  the  fle^-li, 
the  weapon  (owing  to  the  thickness  and  toughness  of 
the  beast's  hide)  cannot  be  withdrawn. 

As  soon  as  the  hippopotamus  is  struck,  one  dv  mure 
of  the  men  launch  a  canoe  i'rom  off  the  raft,  and 
hasten  to  the  shore  with  the  harpoon-line,  and  take  a 
'•round  turn"  with  it  about  a  tree,  or  liuncli  of  reeds, 
so  that  the  animal  may  eitjier  be  "brought  up"  at 
once,  or,  should  there  be  too  great  a  strain  on  the  line, 
'•  played  '!  (to  liken  small  things  to  great)  iu  the  sam(> 
manner  as  the  salmon  by  the  Hsherman.  But  if  time 
should  not  admit  of  the  line  being  passed  round  a 
tree,  or  the  like,  both  line  and  "buoy"  are  thrown 
into  the  water,  and  the  animal  goes  wheresuevcr  he 
chooses. 

The  rest  of  tlu,'  canoes  arc  now  all  launched  from 
off  thf>  "aft,  and  chase  is  given  to  the  pooi'  brute, 
who,  so  soon  as  he  comes  to  the  surface  to  breathe, 
is  saluted  with  a  shower  of  light  javelins.  (Sec 
page  2G2.)  Again  he  descends,  his  track  deeply  erim- 
soued  with  gore.  Presently — and  ]ierha|is  at  -ome 
little  distance — he  once  more  appi'ars  on  the  surface, 
when,  as  before,  missiles  of  all  kinds  are  hurhd  at  his 
devoted  head. 

When  thus  beset,  the  infuriated  bea.-^t  not  unfro- 
<|ucntly  turns  upon  his  assailants,  and  either  with  his 
formidable  tusks,  or  with  a  blow  from  his  enormous 
head,  staves  in,  or  capsizes  the  canoes.  At  times, 
indeed,  not  satistied  with  wreaking  his  vengeance  on 
the  craft,  ho  will  attack  one  or  other  of  the  crew,  and, 
with  a  single  grasji  of  his  horrid  jaws,  either  terribly 
uiutilate  tlu'  jioor  fellow,  or,  it  may  be,  cut  his  body 
fairly  in  two. 

The  chase  ijften  last^  a  considerable  time.  So  long 
as  the  line  and  tlie  hai'poon  hold  the  animal  eannot 
esca|)e,  because  the  "buoy"  always  marks  his  where- 
about. At  length,  from  loss  of  blood  or  exhaustion, 
Dehenioth  suceiMnbs  to  his  |iursucrs. 

It  is  a  rcmarjuible  fact  that  almost  the  same  method 
of  ,-.ceuring  the  hi|ipopotamus,  as  that  just  described, 
was  .adopted  l)y  llie  ancient  Egyptians. 

"  The  liijipopotanuis,"  says  Diodorus,  "  is  chase  1  by 
many  pca'sons,  each  arnud  with  iron  javelins.  As  soon 
as  it  makes  its  apiioarance  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
tlioy  surround  it  with  lioats,  and  closing  iu  on  all 
sides  they  wound  it  with  blades,  furnisiu'd  with  irou 
barbs,  and  having  hemjien  topes  fastened  to  them,  in 
lader  that,  when  wiiunded,  it  may  be  let  out,  until  its 
strength  fails  it  li'om  loss  of  blood," 


lielbre  'Sh:  Andcrsson  returned  to  tlu- Lake  and  was 
fairly  on  his  way  home,  four  months  had  elapsed,  bi;t 
though  this  portion  of  his  travels  was  not  devoid  of 
interest,  he  confines  liimself  to  relating  merely  on'> 
striking  incident  that  brfcl  him,  and  a  lew  geiu'ra! 
remarks. 

Journeying  in  a  very  lonely  part  of  the  country,  and 
only  accomiianied  by  a  single  native,  I  arrived  one  day 
at  a  foiuitain,  .--itu.iti'd  in  a  defile  between  some  cr.iggy 
rocks.  The  water  is-ued  from  different  ]iarts  auiougst 
these  elills,  forming  little  pools  here  anil  th'Te  ;  and 
though  the  placi.'  was  diilieult  of  acciss.  cleiihants,  ami 
other  large  game,  were  iu  the  liaViit  of  tioeking  to  the 
water  nightly.  As  the  stony  nature  of  the  ground 
atforded  e.Ncellen'-  "  ambuscades,"  and  being  much  in 
want  of  jirovisions,  1  determined  to  watch  the  pools  iu 
<p;estloii  for  a  night  or  two. 

Tile  first  night  was  a  fiilurc  :  liut  in  the  secoinl,  T 
succeeded  in  killing  a  white  rhinoceros.  Attci'  thi<, 
though  J.  watched  long  and  well,  nothing  appeared, 
and  at  last  sleep  overtook  me.  How  long  I  .slniiilx'i'ed 
I  know  not  :  but  on  a  sudden  I  thoaght,  or  dreaiu  , 
that  I  was  iu  danger.  Fnun  nnu'h  night-watching, 
my  hearing  and  sight  had  gradually  acquired  such 
an  aeuteness,  that  even  in  sleep  I  was  able  to  retain  a 
certain  conscicaisness  of  what  was  passing  ;iround  me  ; 
and  it  is  prolialde  that  J  was  indelitcd  to  this  remark- 
able faculty  for  the  prescrvati(ai  of  my  life  on  the 
jiresent  occasion.  At  tii'st  I  cmild  not  di^■<  st  myelf 
of  fear,  and  for  awhih^  my  senses  were  too  confuse  d  to 
enable  me  to  form  any  accurate  notion  of  the  imagined 
danger.  Gradually,  however,  consciousness  returned, 
and  1  could  distinctly  heai'  tlie  la-eathing  of  au  animal 
close  to  my  face,  accompanied  by  a  purr  like  that  of  a 
cat.  I  knew  that  only  one  animal  existed  in  these 
part.s,  capable  of  producing  the  sound,  and  at  once 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  lion  was  aetnally 
stooping  over  me. 

If  a  iiitui  had  ever  cau,-c  for  dread,  I  think  I  cer- 
tainly had  on  this  occasion.  I  became  .seriously 
alarmed.  I^ly  first  impulse  was  to  get  hold  of  my  gmi, 
which  was  lying  ready  cocked  immediately  lietbre  me, 
and  the  next  to  raise  myself  partially  from  my  re- 
clining position.  In  doing  so  T  nia<le  as  little  noise  as 
possible;  but  slight  though  it  might  be,  it  was  snfVi- 
eicnt  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  beast,  who  uttered  a 
gruff  kind  of  growl,  too  well  known  to  be  misunder- 
stood. Following  with  my  <'yes  the  diiection  of  the 
sound,  I  endeavoured  to  discover  the  lion,  but  ciiuld 
only  mak(^  out  a  large  dark  mass  looming  through  the 
night-mist.  Scarci'ly  knowing  what  I  was  about.  I 
in.^tinctively  levelled  my  gun  at  the  beast.  -My  finger 
was  on  the  trigger;  for  a  moment.  T  hesitated  ;  but, 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  pulled  it,  and  the  next  instant, 
the  surroiuidiug  rocks  rang  with  the  report,  followed 
by  roarings  from  the  bea>t,  as  if  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
Well  knowing  what  a  wounded  lion  is  capable  of,  and 
how  utterly  heliiless  1  wa.s,  I  regretted  my  rashness. 
The  Mounded  beast,  who  at  times  seemed  to  be  within 
a  few  paces  of  the  "skiirm,"  and  at  others  at  sona; 
little  disiance,  w;ih  rolling  on  the  ground,  and  teai'ing 
it  up,  in  con\'ulsive  agonies.  How  long  this  struggle 
between  life  and  il"ath  lasted  is  hard  to  say,  but  to  me 
it  a|)peaivd  an  age.  (iradually,  however,  and  to  my 
great  relief,  his  roars  and  nioaiis  siibsidcd,  and  after 
awhile  ceased  altogether. 

Dawn  al  length  appeared;  but  it  was  not  until  aflei- 
some  time,  and   then   with    mueh   caution,  that  1  \en- 
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tui-ed  to  ascertain  the  Ihtc  of  tlio  lion,  who,  to  my  | 
great  satisfaction,  I  found   dead  within  fifty  yards  of 
my  place  of  concealment.    The  lieast  was  <if  an  average  ' 
size,  Imt   unfortunately,   the  hyrenas  and  Jackals  liad  , 
|i]a3-ed  sad  havoc  with  his  skin. 

Some  time  previouslj',  mynien,  Eyebrechtand  Klaas 
Zaal,  had  also  shot  a  lion  in  this  identical  spot ;  but 
owing  to  his  fearful  growls,  whilst  dying,  they  thoiight 
it  hest  to  decamp  at  once  without  ascertaining  his  fate. 


During  the  four  months  that  I  was  absent  from  my 
men,  I  travelled  either  alone  or  accomj)anied  by  u 
single  native,  sometimes  on  foot,  and  at  others  on 
horse-Ijack  or  ox-back,  over  upwards  of  a  thousand 
miles  of  country,  parts  of  it  emulating  the  Sahara  in 
scarcity  of  water  and  general  inhospitality.  Tongue 
is  too  feeble  to  express  what  I  suftered  at  times.  To 
say  nothing  of  narrow  escajtes  from  lions  and  other 
dangerous    beasts,    I    was    constantly   enduring  the 
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.ravings  of  hunger  and  tlie  agonies  of  thirst.  Occa-  ;  and  exposed  to  all  the  injurious  cfleets  of  a  tropical 
sioiially  r  was  as  mueli  as  two  days  without  tasting  , sun,  I  would  at  times  p.irsue  my  cour.so  witha  pained 
food,  an(l  it  not  unlre.iuently  liapjiened  that  in  the  ,  and  listless  step,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  w;is  about, 
course  of  tlie  tweuty-fuur  liours  i  could  only  once  or  '  and  staggering  like  a  drunken  man.  "This."  says 
iwii'c  moisten  my  parched  lips.  Sometimes  T  was  so  !  Captain  Messum,  when  speaking  of  the  hardships  ho 
overcome  liy  these  causes,  coupled  with  bodily  fatigue,  had  undergone  in  a  short  tour  into  the  interior  of  the 
that  I  fainted.  <  Mice  both  my  steed  and  myself  dropped  west  coast,  "  was  the  pleasure  of  travelling  in  Africa, 
down  in  the  mi.lst  of  a  sand-plain,  where  we  remained  ;  It  re(|uires  the  endurance  of  a  camel  and  the  courage 
a  long  time   in  a  state  bordering  ou  uuconsciou.sness,  i  of  a  .iuu." 
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THE    STErrES    OF    HUSSIA    ANT)    THE    CAUCASUS. 
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KrisiAX  Tekdenxy  to  Colonisation  —  Mothebs  ov  Coio- 
XIE3— Little  Rrssuss  oh  Malobossians  —  Cossacks  of 
THE  Ukiiaike— ZAroiiociAX  Cossacks — Cossacks  or  tue 
Dox  ASD  \olga— Foreign  Colonists. 

History  and  existing  facts  couipi'l  us  to  admit  that 
tliere  is  no  instance,  save  that  cxliibited  liy  Great 
IJritain,  (if  a  iieojilu  disjilaying  so  constant  and  resolute 


a  tendency  to  colonisation  as  the  Russians.  The  diller- 
ence  lietween  the  two  countries  is  remarkable,  and  yet 
it  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected  from  tlicit-  com- 
paraiivf  geographical  position.  The  United  Kingdom, 
islanded,  has  sent  forth  its  excessive  population,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  its  spirited,  intelligent,  and  enter- 
p'.isiug  people  have  emigrated  of  their  own  good  will,  to 
ibuud  new  worhls  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  in 
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Columbia,  in  Australia,  at  the  Cape,  and  in  innumerable 
minor  settlements.  Russia  has,  on  the  contrary,  limited 
herself  to  a  gradual  spreading  from  a  common  centre 
to  that  which  now  emliraces,  as  far  as  mere  space  is 
concerned,  nearly  one-half  of  Em-ope  and  Asia. 

Prot'cifling  from  a  conijiaratively  small  district  at 
the  foot  of  the  Vahlai  Mountains,  they  have  gradually, 
'luring  a  thousand  years,  spread  over  a  seventh  part  of 
the  globe.  When  the  GiTuiau  jieoples,  in  the  perioil 
hetwecn  the  .second  and  fifth  centuries,  overspread  the 
whole  (if  Enroll?,  their  expeditions  were  in  .search  of 
'niii|uests:  entire  nations  emigrated,  not  with  a  view 
to  c(.lonise   peacefully,    but    to   invade   and   compier 


nations   already  jieopled,   and    despoil   thom  of  their 

ancient  landed  possessions. 

Colonisation  among  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 

also  assumed   the  character  of  coihpiest :    they  went 

forth  iis  adventurers  in  (juest  of  treasure,  and  settled 
j  colonisation  was  a  subordinate  object.  Tlie  Russian, 
j  and  especially  the  Great  Russian  people,  began  to  eolo- 
i  niso  from  the  earliest  times,  in  every  direction,  without 
I  any  inducement  or  encouragement  on  the  jiart  of  iln^ 

government.     Single  bands  of  adventurers  procenled 

into  the  boundless  ]ilains  of  Russia,  in  search  of  advau- 
'  tageous  spots  on  which  to  settle  and  establish  a  colony. 

Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  earliest  times  of  its  history,  wo 
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fiuil  isiilat(>il  .sottlonic'ut.s  spi-cail  ovpi' marly  tlie  cmire 
coiintiy,  tlioso  liouudlcss  j)laiiis  stvptchiiig  tiniii  tlio 
Antic  Ocoan  to  tlu;  Caspian,  t'roiii  the  Tral  ^rountaius 
til  IIuii!,'ary.  As  snou  as  the  colony  iiicreascil,  it  sent 
forth  iiti'slioiits,  and  the  niemoiy  of  the  first  bond  lietwccn 
those  Miotlier  and  dauglitor  colonies  has  ever  been  kept 
lip  ;  and  it  is  thus  that  \vc  hear  of"  Jlothcr  Novgorod," 
"Mother  Su/.dal,"  and  "  Alotlier  Moscow."  These 
colonies  generally  followed  the  coin'se  of  tlie  rivers  :  -we 
iind  tlieui  as  early  as  the  twidfth  century  on  the  liank-< 
of  all  the  rivers  of  modern  Kufesia,  the  \'olga,  Don  and 
Dnieper  in  the  South,  and  the  Dwina.  Lukhona,.  and 
Dvina  in  the  North. 

These  eohinists  scttletl  p(  accably  .iniong  other  races, 
Fins  and  Scythians,  but  not  in  separate  families,  like 
the  Germans,  mingling  and  amalgamating  with  foreign 
j>eoples,  but  in  clo.--ely  associated  bodies,  miuntaining 
their  nationality  inviolate,  whilst  they  kept  up  au 
intimate  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  powerful  peo- 
ple of  the  Eussians.  This  sjiirit  of  nationality  in  the 
Eussians  was  so  strong  and  invincibh;,  that  it  gradu- 
ally supplanted  that  of  the  original  inhabitants,  and 
completely  l\ussiani^>ell  them.  The  Tartars  themselves, 
•when  they  join  the  Itussian  church,  as  many  noble 
families  among  them  have  done,  become  perfectly 
Kussianised. 

The  Cheat  Unssians  arc  not  an  unmixed  race,  but 
essentially  of  Slavonic  origin,  .and  have  become  mingled 
in  the  north  with  Tchudisli  (Finnish),  and  in  the  south 
v.'itli  Tartar,  Caucasian,  an.d  even  Mongol  races.  During 
the  ^fiddle  Ages,  when  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars 
diverted  its  course  from  the  south,  colonis.-ition  in 
Kussia  proceeded  from  Novgorod,  as  centre,  prineipally 
towanls  the  north  and  north-cast,  the  ancient  Biarma- 
liind  (Perm).  During  the  last  two  centuries,  however, 
it  has  been  directed  southward,  and  has  advanced  so 
extensively,  that  the  Steppes,  which  form(>rly  stretched 
as  far  as  Tula  and  Penza,  are  already  more  than  half 
cultivated,  although  possessing  in  some  parts  but  a 
scanty  population. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  govern- 
ment was  not  so  constituted  a.s  to  admit  of  any  great 
interference  with  the  march  of  colonisation.  Peter, 
however,  organised  colonies  in  districts  where  none 
l)reviously  I'xisted,  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  line  of  the  Caucasus.  He  also  made  grant.s  of 
land,  and  even  of  extensive  districts,  in  his  newly- 
aciiuired  but  unoccupied  southern  and  south-eastern 
countries,  to  the  grandees  of  his  court,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  the  cultivation  of  this  country  by  their  depend- 
ants. The  same  course  was  pursued  to  a  still  greater 
extent  by  the  succeeding  government,  and  under 
Catherine  II.,  in  so  extravagant  a  manner  as  to  give 
rise  to  givat  endiarrassnients.  These  grants  were  in 
consei|ueuee  very  much  ri'strictcd  undi-r  tlie  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  have  almost  entirely  ceased. 

The  po[iulatiou  of  New  Russia,  as  it  is  called,  extend- 
ing from  Central  liussia  to  the  Blaelc  Sea  and  the 
Caucasus,  coihsist.s  for  the  main  part  of  Litth'  Russians 
or  Maloro-sians,  formerly  known  by  the  apjiclation  of 
Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  with  numerous  villages  of 
Great  Bussians  or  Muscovites,  colonies  of  Germans, 
Greeks,  J ew.s,  and  Bulgarians,  iind  lastly  the  Kidmucks 
or  Tartars,  who  occupy  the  greater  part  oF  the  Crimea 
and  the  western  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

The  history  of  the  Cossacks,  who  constituteil  in  some 
manner,  a  modern  democratic  chi\  aliy,  presents  one  of 
the  most  interesting  phenomena  in  the  whole  Slavonic 


race.  ^Ml  that  i^  known  of  them  is,  that  they  were  iit 
fn^t  robber-banil-,  who  went  forth  from  the  gnai 
Step])es,  tiirough  which  flowed  the  Dnieper,  in  rpicsi  of 
plunder  against  the  I'oles,  3Iuscovites,  and  Tartais, 
The  number  of  these  predatory  bands  swelled  until 
they  formed  a  people,  and  their  territory  became  tlie 
border  country,  the  l^kraine.  They  adopted  an  ex- 
tremely free  constitution,  although  tluy  outward!', 
acknowledged  the  king  of  I'oland  as  their  soviTeign 
loid.  Their  acti\  e  warlike  spirit,  and  well-regukiti  il 
constitution,  made  them  become  an  outpost  of  Christ  ii- 
dom  ag;i!nKt  the  Tartars  and  Turks.  Th(y  graihi.i'lv 
I'ell  otf  from  Poland,  antl  were  drawn,  by  religion.-, 
sympathy  towards  ilo.scow.  Peter  I.  cifected  tliel:' 
complete  union  with  Russia — a  union,  however,  whiuli 
was  only  consolidated  when  Catherini,'  II.  sidtjected 
the  whole  of  Little  Russia  to  her  sceptre. 

The  Tiuks  having  been  completely  humbled  ly 
Catharine,  the  nulitary  constitution  of  the  Cossack.s 
became  not  only  no  longer  a  necessity,  but  a  matter 
of  endiarrassment.  Catherine  abolished  their  militaiy 
and  political  constitution  in  1775,  and  a  jiart  of  the 
renowned  Ztiporogian  Setclui  or  Republic,  which  liaj 
first  risen  into  jiower  in  the  islands  of  the  Dnieper,  was 
transferreil  to  the  Caucasian  frontier,  whilst  auotliLi' 
part,  after  seeking  a  settlement  among  the  Turks 
returned  to  Russia,  where  they  were  allowed,  in  ISl'S, 
to  settle  on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  where,  like  the  Tchcruu- 
mor.ski  Coss.acks,  they  man  a  fleet  of  bo.ats. 

The  remnant  of  these  Zaporogian  Cossacks  is  said  to 
number  about  170,00U  heads,  wdio  furnish  30,000 
troops  regulaily  oi'ganised,  forming  twelve  cavalry  and 
nine  infantry  regiments,  together  with  three  light 
batteries  of  lujr.se  artilleiy.  one-third  of  which  servo  a.< 
.acorilon  against  the  mountaineers  of  Western  Caucasus. 
By  an  ukase  of  1812,  all  the  Little  Russian  Cossacks 
on  the  Kuban  and  the  Black  Sea  were  similarly  or- 
ganiseil  with  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don^  who  are  not 
Little  Russians,  but  belong  to  the  ^Muscovite  or  Gre:\t 
Russian  race  from  Novgorod  —  eniigi'ants  who  tir-it 
settled  on  the  Don. 

From  these  two  oldest  Cossack  settlements  have 
sprung  all  the  other  existing  Cossack  colonies.  In  tlie 
eailiest  times  the  Cossacks  of  the  Volga  sprang  from 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  Their  descendants  comiuorei! 
Siberia  in  loSl,  and,  as  a  mixed  race,  now  extend  freui 
the  Ural  to  the  Sea  of  Okhi>tsk.  They  are  well  ofi', 
and  pursue  agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  hunting,  leu 
keeping,  and  fishing  on  an  extensive  scale.  Tluir 
military  serN'ice,  however,  ■which  consists  in  proteetiiii; 
the  frontiei-,  which  now  embraces  the  Amur,  fVem 
its  embouchure  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tumcn  in  1  ul'''  E., 
is  very  se\cre  ;  many  thousand  men  are  obliged  to  lio 
constantly  at  the  outposts.  The  government  li;i.s 
however,  lately  organised  a  part  of  the  Bashkirs  and 
Kirghiz,  as  ah-o  four  regiments  of  Tunguscs  and  oao 
regiment  of  Buriats,  and  will,  no  doubt,  extend  iLo 
system  till  they  have  aLso  their  Mantchu  Tartar 
cavalry. 

While  Little  Russian  C(pssacks  arc  settled  on  the 
western  side  of  the  River  Kuban,  those  on  the  casteva 
side,  towards  the  Casjiian  on  the  Ri\er  Terek,  are  (ircat 
Ru.-sians,  oflshoots  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and 
called  Grebunski,  Mozdoski,  ic.  :  they  number  almut 
120,000  souls,  and  furnish  seventeen  cavalry  rcgiuieut.s 
together  willi  a  brigade  of  horse  artillery  of  three 
batterit'S — in  all  sixteen  thousand  cfleetive  troops. 


The  go\eriunent  has  not  given  to  the>e  peo[ile 
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upw  c'ou.stitutioii,  Imt  lias  simply  rctaiufd  the  aiicient 
p(ipul;ir  Olio  as  it  existed  iiiuoiig  tlie  Cnssai-ks  ut' tin; 
Ukraine  and  tlie  Don.  The  total  number  of  Cossacks 
i.s  estimated  by  ILixtliatiseu  (Itnssian  Empire,  vol.  II., 
p.  13)  at  87o,000  souls,  of  whom  12D,0()0  arc  in 
military  service,  wliidi,  iu  case  i'\'  nccressity,  every 
Cossack,  from  iifteen  to  sixty  year.s  of  a'^'c,  is  bonnd  tn 
render.  But  this  is  probably  under  the  nnnilier. 
'•What  other  state,"  says  Haxtlnnisen,  "possesses  a 
light  cavalry  force  of  130,000,  well-armed,  warlike, 
and  well  disciplined  troop.s  ?" 

The  Cossacks  are  a  raei;  of  free  men  ;  neither 
serfa,!;;e  nor  any  other  dependenct;  upon  the  land  exists 
among  them.  The  entire  territory  liel.ings  to  the 
Cussaek  commonwealth,  and  every  individual  has  an 
0(|nal  right  to  the  use  of  the  laud,  together  with  the 
pastures,  hunting-grounds,  fi.sheries,  &e.  The  Cossacks 
]iay  no  taxes  to  the  g()vernm<'nt,  but  in  lieu  of  this 
thoy  are  bound  to  perform  military  service.  They  are 
divided  into  three  classes — first,  minors  (Maloletniye) 
up  to  their  sixteenth  year;  second,  tliose  ou  actual 
service  (Stuzhiliye)  for  a  [leriod  of  twenty-five  years, 
therefore  until  their  forty-second  year;  third,  tlioso 
released  from  service  (Otstavniye)  who  remain  for  five 
year.s,  or  until  their  forty-seventh  year,  in  the  reserve, 
after  that  period  they  are  regarded  as  wholly  releasi'd 
from  service,  and  in\alidcd. 

Every  Cossack  is  obliged  to  eipiii),  clothe,  and  arm 
himself  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  keej)  his  Imrse. 
Whilst  in  service  bi'youd  the  frontier  cif  his  own 
country,  he  receives  rations  of  food  and  forage,  a  small 
amount  of  pay,  and  fifteen  roubles  for  a  iiaggagc-horsc. 
The  artillery  ammunition  and  train  are  at  the  cliaigc 
of  government. 

The  Muscovites  and  the  ^lalorossians  are  said  to  l)c 
very  ho.stile  to  each  other,  though  professing  the  same 
creed  and  sidiject  to  the  same  government.  In  .spite  of 
alltheeflbrts  of  the  government,  and  uotwitlistanding 
idl  the  Muscovite  colonies  dis.seminated  thmujih  this 
country,  no  blending  of  the  two  rac(;s  has  j-et  been 
effected.  The  old  ideas  of  independence  of  the  Co.s- 
sacks  of  the  Ukraine,  are  veiy  far  from  lieing  entirely 
extinguished,  and  the  Malorossians,  who  have  not 
forgotten  the  liberty  and  the  privileges  they  enjoyed 
ilown  to  the  enil  of  the  last  century,  always  bear  iu 
uihid  that  serfdom  was  established  amongst  them  only 
by  an  imperial  ukase  of  Catherine  II.  It  is  probable, 
hi'Wi'ver,  that  the  steps  taken  by  the  present  emjieror 
to  abolish  this  state  of  things,  may  assist  in  reconciling 
the.se  people  of  dirt'erent  origin. 

With  regard  to  foreign  colonies  established,  the  new 
llussian  Government  adapted  its  regulations,  at  first, 
in  strict  accordance  with  their  wants.  Each  of  them 
possessed  n  constitution  iu  harmony  with  its  manners, 
its  us  lgc^ ,  ai.'l  its  state  of  civilisation  ;  but,  latterly, 
the  ]>n.icipl('s  of  political  unity  have  been  gaining  the 
iijipcr  hand,  .uid  all  the  government  meaisures  are 
tending  to  ap.imilati'  the  foreign  populations  to  tlu' 
free  peasants  of  the  crown. 

IL 

The  Steppes— Fields  ok  lUni.vT— The  Tcuoiiso-Ziiciii':, 
OB  Black  Eautii— Soil  and  .\si'i:ct — Classes  op  Stepi'ks 
— Snow-stoujis — l{Avi>'iis— OianiAN  Colonies — Tue  Land 
op  Nomades— I'l-iUiiE   Impoktance  of  the  Sieites  to 

COM.MEKCE. 

TuE  character  of  the  people  and  the  progress  of 
civilisation  iu  Little  llussia  are  alike  influenced  l)v  the 


character  of  the  cntuitry.  'i'lie  wliolr  of  Suiithern 
Russia,  froia  the  banks  of  the  Dniester  to  the  iSca  of 
Azofiind  theCasi>ian,  and  almost  up  to  the  very  foot  of 
the  Caucasus,  consists  exclusively  of  xa^t  jilains  called 
Steppes,  elevated  only  from  forty  to  fifty  yards  abovo 
the  sea.  The  word  "  sic])'  is  Jtiissian.  Oriental 
geogra]>hers  called  thent,  "  the  fields  of  llaiJiat." 

The  extent  and  lioundaries  of  the  district  which 
beai'S  the  name  of  the  European  Stepjies  are,  liax- 
thausen  .says,  very  uneertain.  I'ojiular  usage  gives  the 
name  to  di.~tricts  that  are  not  wooded,  and  to  others  that 
have  been  long  reclaimed  and  cultivated.  Iferr  Mdi 
JJrinkcn  has,  however,  tlu^  credit  of  having  lixe(l 
geographicallj'  and  geologically  the  limits  (ji'  the 
genuine  Stejipes. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Steppes  does  not  lie  so  nuieh 
in  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  Ave  have  granite  ste[ipes, 
chalk  and  tertiary  limestone  ste[)pes,  and  mud  and  salt 
steppes,  but  in  tlie  vegetation  :  whilst  in  the  north  of 
llussia  the  Avholo  soil  becomes  covered  sijontanemisly 
with  bushes  and  trees,  the  soil  of  the  Steppe  breaks  out 
everywhere  into  grass  and  Aveeds,  and  wood  never 
s]irings  up  of  itself :  the  absence  of  this  constitutes  the 
character  of  the  St(>p]ies.  (Ilaxthausen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  ol.) 
In  the  Avords  of  H.  D.  Seymour,  ^l.  1'.  (Ihissln  on  the 
Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  A~of,  (C'c,  p.  14),  as  here  the 
Step|)cs  begin  the  forests  end. 

5luch  has  been  Avritten  on  the  causes  of  this  inado 
quacy  of  the  soil  of  the  Steppes  to  sustain  arboreal 
vegetation,  and  oil  the  causes  of  the  treeless  aspect  of 
these  great  plains,  as  also  on  the  possibility  of  covering 
them  Avith  trees  by])lanting.  Some  coi  uder  that  they 
Avero  in  ancient  times  coA-ered  Avith  Avood,  Avhich  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  nomade  peoples  who  in  all  ages 
ha\-c  inhaliitcd  them.  The  authority  of  Str.alio  is  used, 
who  UM'ntions  the  countiy  between  Perekop  and  the 
Dnieper  under  the  name  of  Hyhea  (Avoody)  because  I'f 
its  dense  forests,  although  there  is  not  now  a  shrub  to 
bo  seen  there;  and  Ilaxthausen  says  he  observed  in 
tin;  go\-ernment  of  Saratof,  Avhich  belongs  to  the  region 
of  the  Steppes,  that  the  liivers  Irguiss,  Jaroslaw,  and 
Aktouba  were  still  boi'dcred  by  splendid  forests  of  oaks, 
beech,  jioplars,  and  Avillows,  although  pines  were  ncA'cr 
to  be  met  with,  ^lurehison,  however,  with  reason,  \V(> 
venture  to  think,  utterly  disbelieves  in  the  former 
existence  of  forests  that  have  been  destroyed,  and 
argues  that  the  total  absence  of  trees  in  Southern 
Russia  results  from  general  conditions  of  climate,  and 
from  the  Avant  of  dew,  Avhieh  is  the  cause  commonly 
assigned  fiir  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  itself 

But  if  there  be  no  trees  or  shrubs,  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Russia  enjoy  a  herbacecais  A'egetation  of  ex- 
treme richness,  Avhich  occupies  the  soil  Avith  a  A'igourof 
growth  Avhich  is  rarely  met  with  in  Europe,  and  grasses, 
which  in  other  places  scarcely  attain  the  height  of  a  foot, 
are  met  with  iu  the  Ste]ipes  reaching  ujiwards  of  six 
feet.  The  reason  of  this  prolifio  vegetation  is  that  the 
Stepjies  are  mostly  Avithin  the  region  of  the  celebiiited 
tchorno-zieine,  or  black  earth,  which  is  a  <lepo.sit  of 
amazing  fertility,  peculiar  to  the  soiithern  part  of 
Russia.  "The  tchorno-zi'm,"  says  Murchison,  "has 
its  northernmost  limit  defined  by  a  Avaviug  line,  Avhich 
passing  from  neai'  Kief  and  T(,'h6niigof,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  Lichvia,  apjiearsin  .Vl^ofnoith  latituilein  that 
tract,  then  advances  in  its  course  eastAvai'd  to  .'57'"',  and 
occupies  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga  Avest  of  Teheboksar, 
between  Nijny  Novgorod  and  Kazan.  In  approaching 
tlie  Ural  chain  we  saAv  no  black  earth  to  the  north  of 
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Kazan,  Imt  it  was  jilentiful  on  tlie  Kama  and  around 
I'tU.  Again,  on  the  Asiatic,  or  Siberian  sido  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  we  travelled  through  ono  lai-ge  mass 
ot"  it  near  Kamensk,  south  of  the  Issctz  river,  in  lati- 
tude .TO'  north,  and  through  another  between  Miask 
;iuil  Troitsk.  In  the  great  Siberian  plains  we  heard 
that  it  spreads  over  considerable  spaces  in  the  eastern 
central,  and  southern  ]iarts  of  that  region.  Although 
we  met  witli  it  occasionally  in  the  low  gorges  of  the 
Ural  chain,  and  in  the  IJashkir  country  on  both  flanks 
of  tile  southern  Ural  (in  plateaux  more  than  1000  feet 
jibove  the  level  of  the  sea),  and  also  in  the  Steppes  of 
the  Kirghiz;  we  diil  not  sec  it  in  the  plains  near 
Orenburg,  nor  to  the  south  of  that  city.  There  is  none 
to  the  south  of  Tzaritziu  on  the  Volga,  in  the  Steppes 
of  the  Kahnuks  between  that  placi;  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Don;  and  it  is  only  in  very  limited  patches  ahmg 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  southern  face 
of  that  elevation  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don 
whicli  constitutis  what  is  commonly  called  the  granitic 
Steiipc.  It  occurs,  howevei-,  in  great  thickness  on  the 
)ilateaux  on  the  northern  side  of  tliat  axis,  where  it 
surmounts  the  carboniferous  linieston(;  with  many 
seams  of  coal,  so  that  it  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed 
to  be  ])roduced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  subjacent 
carbonaceous  sti'ata.  It  lies,  however,  upon  rocks  of 
all  ages,  and  oceujiies  the  centre  of  a  trough,  largo  as 
an  Euroj)ean  empire,  having  the  detritus  of  the  cr^'stal- 
line  and  older  rocks  for  its  northern,  and  the  low  gra- 
nite Steppes  and  Caspian  deposits  for  its  southern 
limits."  It  occupies  an  area  of  about  ISO  niillions  of 
acres  in  European  Russia,  and  varies  I'rom  a  few  feet 
to  tiftcen  and  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  "  In  travelling 
over  these  black  tmcts  in  a  dry  sunnncr  we  wei-e 
often,"  says  Murchison,  '•  <luring  a  wliole  day,  more  or 
less  surrounded  by  a  ehuul  of  black  dust,  arising  i'rom 
the  dried  up  tchorno-zoi.',  which  is  of  so  suljtlo  a  nature 
i  s  to  rise  up  through  the  sod  in  rich  grass  countries 
iinder  the  stamp  of  the  horses'  feet,  and  forms  so  dense 
a  cloud  that  the  traveller  is  oiten  liegrimed  like  a 
Working  collier." 

This  bhu  k  earth  is  not  the  humus  arising  from  decayed 
forests  or  vegetables  dui'ing  the  present  period  of  the 
world's  histoiy,  as  no  trace  of  trees,  roots,  or  vegetable 
fibre  is  funml  in  any  part  of  tlu'  empire.  In  the  northern 
jiarts  of  Russia,  where  the  forests  have  been  lately 
cleared,  no  vestige  of  it  exists,  while  it  abounds  south 
ofa  e<'vtain  line,or  exactly  in  those  extensive  and  st(!]ipe- 
like  uiitbdations  which  have  been  dexoid  o*'  trees 
tIn'ouL;lio\it  all  known  time.  Its  extrcniie  I't  rtility  is 
attriliMted  to  tin;  unusually  largo  ijuantity  of  nitrogen 
whii'h  it  contains  ;  and  its  origin  is  referred  to  the 
period  when  the  Russian  continent  was  still  submerged, 
and  the  tehorno-zionie  (which  Russian  economists  justly 
consider  as  one  of  the  most  precious  treasures  of  the 
tunpire)  was  the  mnd  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  internal 
sea,  This  union  of  the  black  earth  with  a  temperate 
climate  in  tin'  Steppes  between  the  Dniester  and  the 
l>on  already  enables  the  iiduibitants  of  those  countries 
to  send,  as  from  Mariojtol,  the  finest  wheat  to  the 
Eiu'opean  markets,  and  justifies  oeonumists  in  looking 
forward  to  this  region  as  one  dt^stined  to  a  Itrilliant 
future.  On  the  shores  of  the  lUack  Sea  and  the  Seu 
of  .Azof  and  eastward  of  the  lion  tlu^  Stojipes  become 
h'ss  f<>rtile,  until,  wearing  a  more  and  more  barren 
aspect,  they  gradually  get  blended  with  the  samly 
desortb  of  Tartary.  On  tlie  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Anof,  in  the  countries  of  tlio  Don  and  Tehernomorsky 


Cossacks,  there  is,  however,  some  splendid  land,  and 
large  cpiantities  of  corn  and  linseed  are  .sent  thence, 
northwards  to  Taganrok  for  exportation,  and  south- 
wards to  suj)))ly  the  army  of  the  Cauciisus.  The 
Stepi)es  are  also  in  ](arts  covered  with  a  rich  herbage,  ou 
which  feed  large  herds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
camels.  The  uppei-  layer  of  the  soil  of  the  Stei>])es  ]ire- 
sents,  indeed,  a  great  variety  in  its  composition,  from 
lands  impregnated  with  saline  substances,  and  moving 
Siinds,  to  the  mixtures  most  favourable  to  vegetation. 
As  this  upper  layer  rests  upon  a  subsoil  which  does  not 
ea.sily  permit  infiltration,  it  is  upon  its  thickness  that 
depends  its  fertility ;  for,  where  it  is  not  deep  enough 
to  retjiin  humidity,  the  lend  becomes  easily  siiturated 
by  rain,  and  dried  by  evaporation.  This  circumstance 
is  a  great  check  to  cultivation,  because  long  droughts 
are  common  in  these  coiuitries.  All  the  Steppes  are 
not  in  this  disadvantageous  position,  although  such  is 
their  predominant  character  in  several  governments  t(. 
the  south  and  east  of  the  empire.  This  want  of  rain 
and  absence  of  natural  means  for  retairing  moisture, 
such  as  hills  or  trees,  is  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  of 
the  country  ;  but  the  vegetation  of  that  part  of  the 
Ste]>pes  which  is  only  used  for  jiasturage  has  a  par- 
ticular diameter  which  modifies  the  influence  of  the 
droughts.  Nature  here  shows  a  wonderful  variety  of 
resources. 

The  vegetation  of  the  spring  la.sts  about  three  months, 
and  if  this  jieriod  passes  without  abundant  rains,  the 
grass  does  not  reach  its  natural  height.  It  dries  in  ii 
moment,  when  the  stalk  has  all  its  richness,  and  thus 
forming  a  natural  kind  of  hay,  it  olfei  to  the  cattle 
during  nine  months  a  very  substantial  tood,  and  these 
]iastures  are  in  conseipionce  particularly  favourable  to 
sheep.  'When,  en  the  contrary,  the  rains  of  spring  are 
very  abundant,  the  vegetation  becomes  rank,  and  tlic 
i^rass  si>metinies  reaches  four  times  its  natural  height. 
In  such  sea.sons  the  "  stipa  cajjillata  "  springs  up,  the 
prickly  fruit  of  which  proves  injurious  to  sheep  by 
penetrating  their  flesh,  and  often  causing  their  death. 
The  pasture  at  the  same  time  is  less  wholesome  ami 
nouiishing  :  in  short  by  a  singular  contrast  in  this 
country,  which  is  generally  condemned  for  its  droughts, 
the  proprietors  of  the  Steppes  often  prefer  a  dry  season 
to  one  too  rainy.  The  vegetation  of  the  ]iasturiim 
Steppes  also  pi'cseiits  another  peculiarity,  that  the  grass 
is  not  spread  in  an  e\en  manner  over  it,  but  in  isolated 
spots,  like  so  many  wadis  or  oases.  The  even  turf  is 
only  found  in  very  low  valleys. 

The  Ste|ipi?s  are  divided  by  one  writer  into  "  eterual 
Steppes"  and  "aceich'iital  Steppes  ;  "  the  first  are  thiMc 
where  the  layer  of  soil  is  so  thin  that  they  never  can 
be  eultivateil,  and  trees  will  never  bi  able  to  grow; 
while  the  others  arc  highly  favourable  to  agricultui" 
and  some  remains  of  ancient  forests  are  found  in  ths 
low  valleys.  In  the  Steppes  near  Taganrok,  as  loiij. 
a,s  they  are  uncultivated,  there  is  a  kind  of  imt'.ira 
rotation  of  crojis.  To  the  herbage,  which  soinetiiiios 
is  as  high  as  a  man's  waihi,  siueeeds  the  next  year  a 
coarse  wecil  called  "  burian,"  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  feet,  and  is  cut  t«t  use  as  fuel,  Though 
it  burns  very  (|uiekly,  it  serves  for  Rtissian  sloxes, 
which,  heated  for  a  ijuarter  of  an  hour,  will  keep  an 
apartment  warm  during  the  whole  day.  To  the  burian 
succeeds  a  thin  kind  of  grass,  and  then  about  the  third 
year  the  pasture  is  again  excellent.  A  considerable 
]iortion  of  the  Steppes  is  cultivated,  and,  without  any 
artificial   means,    produces   soiui'   of  tin;  finest  wheat 
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known.  A  rest  of  one  or  two  years  suffice^  to  restore 
to  the  ground  its  original  fertility,  and  the  enormous 
tracts  of  uncidtivated  land  make  it  never  necessary  to 
Dvcrtax  its  powers.  In  other  parts  the  cultivation  of 
the  Steppes  diffeis  from  that  of  all  other  countries. 
Certain  kinds  of  gi-ain  are  sown  for  .several  years  in 
succession,  and  then  the  ground  is  left  fallow,  and  he- 
oonies  coveretl  with  grass.  The  first  year  weeds  spring 
up  in  abundance,  and  then  in  the  second  and  thii'd 
vears  the  jiasturage  becianes  e.xeellent.  When  the  soil 
si'cms  sufficiently  recovered,  it  is  again  ploughed.  This 
agricultural  cycle  occupies  from  ten  to  fifteen  yi'ars, 
according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 


]\I.  Haxthauscn  divide^  the  Steppes  into  five  classes: 

1.  Tlie  ti  rti;iry  calcarenu^  formation  pii'iiniiiinates  in 
Bessai'abia,  Kaddia,  and  a  small  part  «t'  the  gi  veiuuK lit 
of  Kherson. 

2.  The  chalk  forms  the  b.ise  of  the  soil  in  the 
uortli,  and  embraces  the  St<  ppcs  of  the  governments  of 
Kharkof,  Wornneje.  Tambof.  a  part  of  the  country 
of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  an(l  the  guvernment  of 
Saratof. 

;i.  The  granitic  base,  whicli  is  a  >pur  li-om  tlie  Car- 
pathians, extends  ali>ng  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  nf 
Aziif  to  the  Caucasus. 

4.  The   Stepjii's  of  alluvial  depii>it    extend  tu  the 


I 


TENT    OF    A    KALMUK   PRINCESS. 


south-east  along  the  Kuban  and  Terek,  which  run  east 
and  west  at  the  font  of  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Caucasus, 

!).  The  Steppes  of  saline  base  extend  to  the  castas 
tar  as  the  Itiver  Jaik,  which  runs  into  the  Caspian  Sea 
ell  the  north,  and  on  which  is  situateil  Orenbourg. 

The  Steppes  of  the  three  first  formations  have  a 
situation  much  higlier  abovt-  the  lev<'l  of  the  sea  than 
the  alluvial  and  .sidine  steppes,  which  Pallas  thinks 
evidently  formed  the  bottunt  nf  the  waters  when  the 
Caspian  was  tuiited  tn  the  I'llaek  Sen.  They  areeveiT- 
wiiere  covered  by  a  rich  layer  of  humus,  nmro  or  less 
tliick.  The  alluvial  Steppes  ai'e  <if  extraordinary  fer- 
tility wherever  the  sod  i>  not  eoveretl  with  mai-shes. 

The  granitic  Steppes  are  mostly  covered  with  a  thick 


j  short  grn.ss,  while  tlu'  chiilky  and  calcareiuis  Stoppos 
produce  herliago  which  readies  si.x  or  >e\eii  t'eet  ju 
height,  and  a  jirofusion  of  beautiful  varieties  of  wild 
j  lliiwers.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  covered  with 
j  reeds,  which  reaeii  in  the  alluvial  Steppiw  an  enoriuoii^ 
I  height,  The  eynaroccphalus, a  kind  ot'i'eecl.  in  (leniiati 
I  "klettcn,"  which  is  u.sed  as  fuel,  i^  [\>\nu\  fiom  thirty 
j  to  forty  feet  in  height.  That  portion  ot  the  i.'ouiitry  of 
I  the  Steppes  which  is  likely  to  be  ot  gri'at  I'litiiri'  im- 
I  portanco  is  the  one  situateil  abo\e  tlie  iUael;  Sea  ami 
j  the  Sea  of  Azof,  bcUveen  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
I  anil  the  Don. 

l''or  a  short  period    in    .\pril  and  May,  tlie  St'pprx 

]ireseut  a  Im  lUitil'id  appearance.     The  brilliant  gri;on  of 

'  the  rising  crops  of  corn,   and   the   freuh  gratis,   inter- 
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iiiiiiuled  wit!)  lliiwers  ui'  lin-  most  lively  colnui'S,  iin; 
|ilo,ihiii;,'  to  tlio  eye,  iiiul  Ljivi'a  cliariu  Ld  llio  uiuiiotoiiy 
of  tilt!  sconi'ry.  A  liot  scoivliiiig  sun,  liowcvt-r,  sunu 
withers  tlu-  gi'.iss,  wliicli  iis-^iiiiics  ii  lirowiiisii  hue,  and 
cliiiicls  of  (lust  iueivjusc  the  ih'e.'iiiufs.s  -mil  jKircliod 
jippearaiici'  of  tlm  lSliq)j)i's.  J)uriny  tla-  wiulur  the  i 
ground  is  covered  with  snow,  which  at  tinics  lies 
several  feet  dec]),  llninipeilcd  liy  mountains,  forests, 
or  rislui^  yi'ound,  tlic  winds  from  the  north  cast, 
]iassing  over  many  liundred  ujiles  of  I'ro/eu  ground. 
Mow  with  resistless  violence,  an  •!  oi'tcn  iiuinternii>tcdly 
lor  several  W(,"cks.  When  the  !iMst  is  severe,  and  the 
snow  in  a  dry  ])owdery  state,  the  wiiul  drifts  it  alioiit 
and  oliscuros  the  iiir.  Tiie  ;-uow-st(n'ms  are  called  hy 
the  inlia!jitants  'Mnetcr'  or  ••bura,''and  have  otten 
j(ro\ed  fital  to  the  half-frozen,  l)linded,  and  bewilileivd 
traveller,  who,  havin;;'  lost  his  way,  is  waiulcring  over 
the  dreary  icy  Steppes  in  .-.carch  nf  a  place  of  refuge. 
.Metachcd  houses  and  whole  villages  an-  sometimes 
buried  liy  the  drifting  snow,  through  which  the 
inmates  are  obliginl  to  cut  their  way.  At  times  the 
traveller  looks  in  vain  for  the  solitary  post-liouse  at 
which  he  is  alway.s  auxioits  to  .arrive,  and  learns  that 
lie  has  reached  his  temporary  resting-place  I>y  a  slight 
rise  in  the  snow,  and  l»y  his  sledge  i)eing  overturned 
into  a  Iiole,  through  which  he  cree[)s  down  into  the 
snug  cottage,  which  is  sometimes  tiius  buiied  for 
several  weeks.  When  tlie  wind  blows  with  violence, 
and  the  snow  is  drifted  abt)nt  in  eddies,  the  storm  has 
a  singularly  bewiUh-ring  and  stunning  effect.  The 
inhabitants  themselves  lose  their  way,  and  the  herds  of 
horses,  calile,  and  siieej),  that  happen  to  be  sur|irised 
by  it,  become  seized  with  a  panic,  and,  riisliing  head- 
long before  the  gale,  dety  every  obstiicle  that  ])resents 
itself  to  their  wild  career.  They  are  then  inevitably 
lo.st,  and,  overconn;  by  i'atigue,  they  either  j)urish  in 
the  snow,  or  nu;et  their  death  by  falling  down  the 
preci|)itous  sides  of  some  ravine.  These  ravines  :,rc 
called  •' Balkas,"  and  occur  frequently  in  the  Steppes 
that  lie  between  the  Dniester  and  tlie  Don,  To  the 
noi'th  of  the  Crimea  they  ai-e  most  frequent,  and  in 
some  parts  follow  each  other  in  quick  succt'ssion,  and 
iilways  in  the  direction  from  north  to  south. 

The  roads  in  f^outheru  Russia  arc  mere  tracks,  and 
those  on  which  jiost  communications  are  established 
liave  earth  thrown  up  at  then-  sides,  and  at  iuttTvals, 
conical  mounds  of  earth  or  stone  to  indicate  the  way. 
The  bridges  across  the  ravines  are  generally  in  such  a 
dilapidateil  condition,  that  but  few  of  themcan  be  trusted. 

The  melting  ol'  the  snow  in  tin-  months  of  ISfarch 
ami  .\pril  changes  the  ra\ine.s  into  torrents,  the  waters 
ol' which,  ru.-hing  with  incredible  violence,  form  an  iusur- 
motuital)Ie  olistaele  t(p  traxellers.  Thcground,  saturated 
with  the  melted  snow,  becomes  so  soft  that  light- laden 
waggons  sink  in  it  to  the  axle-trees,  antl  during  this 
.season  it  is  not  unconnnon  to  meet  the  wrecks  of  many 
of  them  that  could  not  be  dragged  through  the  mud, 
and   have  been  abandoned,     i'ost-carts,'  that  convey 

'  Till' iHwt-iiirts  are  (unai!  iit  cm'I.y  piwl  KtaliiPU  tlu'oini;lioii(, 
Knr()|io!Ui  Ibissiii,  I'luni  Aivli;\ii^'il  to  lli'o  banks  nl'tlii'  Aran,  on  tliu 
lioriti'i's  (if  I'lM-siii,  mill  »ro  nillod  "  imvosli,"  or  "  ti'li'Rii,"  or 
"  p<M-oc'liHli\oi ;"  I  hey  iiro  very  low,  Imvc  ii  wiit  for  tho  ilrlviT  in 
fi-oiit,  iMul  will,  witli  (Ulliculty,  liolil  two  |H'r«oiis  iiiHiilc ;  tlii-v  Imvu 
no  fiprini^s  ami  no  sent,  luul  tliu  trav.'Uer  sil*  on  liis  Injtguge. 
In  lliis  \v.iy,  c'diuicis  ami  ollicci-if  iit'iforni  jcnn'mns  of  UllM)  unci 
ilViK)  niiliN  witlionl  stopiiin;.',  ox.'i'pl  li  clianl.'i' at  cacli  station.  I 
have  Miym'lf  poii'.rnnoil  a  juiu'iu-y  ui  I'JOO  niilc*  from  Tilfm  to 
tItlcsNa  ill  tliin  niaiuuT,  iiml  liavo  frfc|ucnllv  known  Hussiuns  to 
huvo  triivcllfil  IJ.OOO  to  13,000  niilos  witliii'i  tlic  your. 


but  one  or  two  persons  besides  the  driver,  of  the 
lightest  and  smallest  ilcseiiption,  dragged  by  five  horses, 
proceed  only  at  a  foots  j)ace. 

One  of  the  few  ciiaractcri.-tic  features  of  the  Steppes, 
is  the  number  of  tunudi  or  artilicial  mounds  that  are 
scattered  over  their  surface,  and  in  some  localities, 
especially  towards  the  Azof,  they  are  found  lyiiii^ 
together  in  great  numbers,-  These  tumuli,  or  "  kur- 
gans  ■'  as  they  arecalleil  by  the  natives,  are  often  found 
to  coutain  valuable  relics  of  early  ages.  There  arc 
other  artilicial  mounds,  simil.ir  to  tumuli,  in  certain 
directions,  atintervals  of  iromoncto  three versts,  extend- 
ing over  long  lines  of  country,  which  are  .supposed  to 
have  served  as  watch-posts  and  beacons  to  the  roviii,; 
hordes  who  used  to  inhabit  these"  plains.  <  )n  e.icli 
nuanid  a  watch-tower  was  probably  erected,  ami  n 
beacon  prejiared,  Avhich,  when  lighted  at  jiropcr 
•seasons,  wouhl  serve  either  to  guide  them  home  from  a 
predatory  excursion,  or  give  them  timely  notice  of  the 
apj)roach  of  an  enemy.  During  the  summer  months 
the  well-known  phenomenon  calle<l  tlie  "mirage"  is 
often  .seen,  and  its  etfects  areas  beautiful  and  deceitful 
as  those  described  in  Africa.  That  part  of  the  Steppes, 
called  the  Tcheruamorii,  between  the  Kuban  and  the 
Don,  with  the  exceiition  of  the  districts  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  sea,  is  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  rearing  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  ahd  sheep. 
From  the  Don  westwards  to  the  River  Moloshna,  the 
land  is  mostly  used  for  tillage.  From  the  Moloslina, 
again  westwards  to  the  Dnieper,  the  Steppes,  principally 
inhal)ited  by  the  Tartar  Nogai  tribes,  are  but  little 
euUivateu,  and  might  aH'ord  jjasturage  to  a  far  largur 
quantity  of  cattle  and  horses  than  now  gi-.ize  upon 
them. 

The  German  colonies  of  the  Moloshna,  and  others  of 
less  importance  in  the  vicinity  of  Mariopol,  may  be  well 
eompaird  to  oases  in  the  desert.  Their  neat  cottages, 
with  well-built  barns  and  out-houses,  surrounded  Iiy 
trees  and  gardens,  and  by  highly  cultiv.ated  (lelds,  bear 
the  signs  of  wealth  and  comfort,  and  of  the  care 
bestov  ed  uptoi  them  by  an  industrious  and  intelligent 
population.  The  German  colonies  form  a  striking  con 
trast  to  the  dreary  country  in  which  they  aiv  situateii, 
and  to  the  miserable  Russian  villages,  and  the  still 
more  wretched  Tatar  a-uls,  around  them.  Their  situ- 
ation is  always  well  chosen  on  some  sh)ping  ground,  oii 
the  border  of  one  of  the  few  rivulets  that  water  the 
country.  The  jjopulatiou  of  the  Steppes  is  of  a  mixed 
character,  and  is  composed  of  Little  Russians,  Tatars, 
Greeks,  Cossacks,  German  colonists,  Kalnuiks,  and 
Armenians.  Although  li\ingin  the  immeiliate  vicinity 
of  each  other,  they  muther  intermarry  nor  associate 
much  w  ilh  one  another.  They  ditl'er  in  religion  ami 
character  and  features  and  manners,  u\iil  retain  the  dis- 
tinctive stamp  of  their  origin. 

tianu^  abnunds  on  theStep]ies.  The  largeand  small 
bustard  are  seen  in  llocks  in  the  districts  to  the  north 
oi' the  Crimea.  The  "  streppet,"  of  a  larger  size  and 
lighter  in  hue  than  the  giou.se,  the  only  English  bird 
to  which  it  can  be  compaied,  partridges,  quails,  hares, 
snipe,  and  woodcocks,  are  to  be  met  with  in  great 
numbers,  and  are  rennirkablo  for  their  lino  llavour. 


■'  "  It  woiilil  lie  ti'diouR  to  notli'o  on  I'vory  oocasioii  llii'  oxtni- 
onlinar^r  nnmlpor  ot'lunnili  wliidi  apjiear  tluriii'j  tin-  wliolo  nmt« 
(I'.f.  from  Kaiiaiilinia  to  Tolii'rl<a«k)  t  I  wisli  (ho  ruiiiler  only  to 
keep  in  mind  llio  oiuiouH  liu^t  ot  tlieir  builig  everywlioru  iu  view. ' 
— flaike's  2Viii'(/.v,  part  i.  p.  ^o-f. 
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AV( lives  arc  .scarce,  and  are  never  seen  in  packs  as  in 
C'l'ntral  and  Nortliern  llu'-sia. 

Iiiniimerablu  inhabitants  of  a  sinalli  r  race  jipopje 
tluse  immense  jiliiiiis.  Among  tlie.-c  is  tlie  Mr.oke,  cir 
luarmiit  of  the  Alps,  which  is  seen  in  all  jiarts  of  tlic 
Steppes,  sitting  erect  near  its  burrow,  and  on  the 
>liglite.st  alarm  whi.stliiig  very  loud,  and  observing  all 
around.  It  makes  such  extensive  subtoiiMui  ous 
(liambers,  that  the  groiuid  is  perforatetl  in  all  diicctious, 
and  the  land  destroyed,  wherever  *iie  animal  is  found. 
The  ]ieasants  universally  give  them  the  name  oi 
'  Waslie.' 

"The  birok(!  is  a  gray  animal,  soniethliig  liko  a 
wolf,  very  ferocious,  and  daring  enough  to  attack  a 
m.in.  The  Cossack  peasants,  armed  with  th.'ir  liiiiics, 
sally  forth  and  chase  it  <jver  their  plains. 

"Till"  most  numerous  of  nil  the  aniiiuils  of  tlie 
Sti'ppes  are  the  s.iislics,'  which  absolutely  swarm  in  u'l 
the  .Steppes.  Tliey  make  a  whistling  noise  like  tic 
suroke,  but  arc  much  siiialli'r,  not  being  larger  than  a 
small  weasel.  They  construct  their  haljilations  under 
ground  witli  incredible  swiftness, excavating  fir.^tiifall 
a  small  cylindrical  hole  or  well  perpendicularly  to  the 
depth  of  three  i'eet  ;  thence,  like  a  correct  miner, 
shooting  out  levcLs,  although  rather  in  an  a;ceiidiug 
I'lirectiou,  toprevi'iit  iieing  incoimiioded  by  water.  At 
the  extremity  of  his  little  gallery  the  suslic  forms  a 
very  spacious  chamber,  to  which,  as  tea  gr.inary,  he 
brings  every  morning  and  evening  all  he  can  collect 
of  favourite  herbage,  of  corn,  if  it  can  be  found,  .iiid 
roots,  and  other  food.  Xothing  is  more  amusing  tlian 
to  observe  the  habits  of  this  little  animal.  If  any  one 
approaches,  it  is  .seen  sitting  at  the  entrance  of  its 
liitle  dwelling,  erect  upon  its  hind-fi'ct,  like  the  sni'oke, 
carefully  watching  all  that  is  going  on  around  it. 
.Nothing  annoys  it  so  much  as  water;  and  if  some 
be  jioured  into  its  hole,  it  comes  out  and  is  easily 
caught."'- 

Sucli  is  a  brief  account  of  the  Stepjies  which  occupy 
a  eousiderablo  portion  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  as 
they  likewise  form  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  wiiole 
Crimea,  and  approach  within  a  short  distance  of 
Sevastopol  in  the  direction  of  Inkerman,  this  de- 
scri]  tiiin  in  the  main  features  will  also  apply  to  that 
peninsula. 

The  Stejipes  have  been  tlie  land  of  nomadic  tribes 
from  the  earliest  historical  times.  Tliey  were  once 
the  path  along  which  the  peoples  of  Asia  traxelled 
to  Europe,  at  lir.st  proliably  settling  on  the  land,  like 
the  (Jermans  and  Shiavs ;  afterwards  in  historical 
times,  ]iliindering  and  destroying,  liki'  the  Iliins  ami 
^Mongols.  Von  llaiuiiier,  in  his  "  IHstoiy  of  tlie 
Ottoman  Empire,"  says,  "  These  immense  Steppes, 
which  Taimur  or  Timour,  in  marching  against  'i'aeht- 
a  inish  or  Toktamish,  traversed  in  18G  days,  are 
covered  in  winter  with  snow  as  high  as  the  grass 
in  siiniiuer,  and  are  inhabited  by  the  Nogais  and 
Kalm-iks." 

The  .^tepp<'8  of  tho  Pontua  were  the  last  station  on 
this  long  passage,  and  in  jioint  of  ]>liysieal  elmraeter 
and  geographical  position  towards  tho  civilised  world 


'    Mtti  ciliUii.i  of  Itiiflbn. 

'■'  .Sm  t'lnrke's  ZVtiiie/*,  ]mrt  i.  oil.  12.  Recently  rowonls  liavo 
liwn  iilU'rcd  I'ur  till'  d ■'t'.rno'.on  el  the  huhUuij  nn  uecimiit  ut  tlii' 
Vreiit  ii\jiivv  tliuy  tie  t  >  tli*  vtnyt  aiul  HoKln,  I'licy  niitku  tlie 
Btoiipu  very  dangcrouii  for  ridhig.  , 


the  most  interesting  i'Mit  of  all  the  .Steppes.  Kven  in 
niyihologicai  times  tlie  coasts  of  the  I'muic  Steppes 
were  known  to  the  tirecks,  antl  there  existed  a  very 
ancient  and  little  known  religious  connection  with  the 
interior  and  its  inhabitants,  the  Scythians  and  Jlyjier- 
bia'eaiis.  At  what  time  tin'  (ireek  colonies  originated 
on  the  J'ontic  coasts,  and  in  sinall.  r  nunibei-s  even  far 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  is  unknown.  At  a  \:\Wv 
period  the  l!oni;'.ns  al>o  had  their  eye  .it  least  upon  tlio 
coasts,  and  ill  opposition  to  them  was  constituted  the 
power  of  the  nosjihoric  empire,  and  the  t'hersonesian 
I'epublic.  The  IJyzantine  einperoi-s  were  tor  a  long 
time  masters  of  a  part  of  the  coasts  ;  from  them  the 
lattt'r  passed  over  to  the  Genoese,  whose  jiower  some 
proud  ruins  still  testify.  Tho  .Mongols  only  pa-sed 
over  tiio  Steppe  :  but  the  Tartiirs  foumled  an  eiiipiro 
on  the  SDutliem  coast,  and  thcnei-  exercised  a  loose 
kind  of  sway  over  their  nomailic  brethren  of  tlio 
Step]ie.  The  scene  of  the  Ktrugi;les  between  the 
Turks  and  Poles  hiy  around  the  western  borders  of  the 
Steppe. 

'{'he  wliole  connection,  however,  of  the  European 
peoples  and  states,  with  their  districts,  was  ni"rely 
created  by  the  commerce  kept  U[)  with  the  interior 
from  2'oii't'^  o"  the  coast  established  by  civilised 
nations.  But  civilisation  never  penetrateil  iuto  the 
interior,  which  remained  always  the  green  pasture- 
land  of  the  nomadic  tribes.  The  task  of  opening  up 
this  interioi",  and  inducing  these  uninhabited  districts 
into  the  pale  of  civilisation,  was  reserved  for  tho 
Russians. 

In  earlier  times  attempts  had  been  made  to  iiene- 
trate  into  the  country  from  the  >onth,  fruu  the  se.i. 
But  the  Russians  came  from  the  north  ;  they  lii-st 
.sought  to  open  the  country  from  the  direction  of  tho 
sea  in  a  jieaceable  niaiiner,  but,  being  di.-turljed  and 
attacked  by  the  nomades  of  the  Steppe,  they  wi're 
obliged  in  self-defence  to  eonipier  the  country. 

That  this  coiupiest  has  not  been  of  merely  tempoi-ary 
importance,  as  in  the  times  of  Darius,  and  afterwards 
of  the  ^loiigols,  when  the  footsteps  of  the  compierors 
immediately  disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace — and 
that  it  led  to  a  permanent  cultivation  and  peo])liug  of 
the  Stepjie — the  Russians  are  in  the  tirst  place  in- 
debted to  the  C  wsacka,  whose  peculiar  social  condition 
was  a  ]iroof  that  there  is  actually  an  intermediate  state 
between  nomadic  and  settled  life. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  exiles,  fugitives,  and  ad- 
venturers from  both  the  Russian  races,  the  Little  and 
Great  Russians — Muscovites  and  ^lalorosaians — wedgeil 
themselves  into  the  Stepp".  The  former  came  from 
the  north-west,  and  settled  along  the  Dnieper,  founding 
there,  as  we  have  before  seen,  the  celebrated  republic 
of  the  Zapoi'ogian  Cossacks.  Tho  Great  Russians  camo 
from  the  north-cast,  and  formed  in  tlu!  same  ma  mi  >• 
the  settlement  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  These  wnrrioi- 
colonists,  these  agriculturists  and  herdsuien  with  luili- 
tiiry  institutions,  these  tiUiM-s  of  the  soil  with  nomadic 
habits,  as  Kiilil  picturesquely  expresses  it,  were  alone 
lifted  to  introduce  the  Hrst  germs  of  civilisation  into 
the  Steppe.  Cossack,  it  will  bo  understiKtd,  is  not  an 
expression  for  a  mce  of  people  bo  raueli  lus  of  a  state 
of  being  of  a  people.  CoH.sacks  are,  in  reality,  Great 
and  Little  Russians,  but  they  ai'e  Cossacks  on  tho 
Steppes  of  Kuropo  and  Asia,  and  were  there  no  Steppes 
there  would  bo  no  Cossacks — except  as  an  arbitrary 
instittitiiMt  njihold  after  tho  thing  itself  had  oeatted 
to  be. 
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Rn:<5ia  had  consolidatetl  her  power  in  the  north  of 
tlic  Stcpi>('  since  the  sixtoeiitli  century,  and  both 
Ccissaek  races  became  gradually  subject  to  her,  but  the 
Steiipo  between  thi-ni  was  still,  for  nearly  two  centu- 
ries, the  land  i>f  the  free  nomads,  and  at  the  same 
tune  the  liattlc-field  of  the  Turks  and  Russians,  of  the 
C'issacks  and  Tartaiv,  who  founded  an  empire  in  the 
Crimea,  and  from  thence  were  constantly  breaking 
throui^h  the  Stc)ipe,  and  attracting  Pi>land  and  Russia. 
Russia  llrst  succeeded,  under  Peter  I.,  in  victoriously 
reaching  the  c(»asts  of  the  Jjlack  Sea,  after  conquering 
Ivazan  and  Astrakhan.  When  Peter  had  established 
himself  in  the  Sea  of  Azof,  the  Steppes  of  the  I'ontus 
and  tlie  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  were  cut  off  from  the 
Eiistern  Steppes,  from  which  the  latter  were  fornuTly 
able  tn  recruit  themselves.  Within  a  century  from 
that  time  the  whole  Steppe,  and  \vith  it  the  whole 
northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  fell  under  the  power 
of  Russia. 

The  future  importance  of  the  Pontic  districts  consists, 
according  to  Haxthausen  (Russiaii  Empire,  voL  II. 
p.  54).  in  the  fnlowing  circumstances.  A  time  will 
come  wlien  the  greatest  part  of  civilised  Europe,  being 
overpeopled,  will  be  unable  to  maintain  its  industrious 
inhabitants  without  the  importation  of  gniin  ;  two 
granaries  will  remain  from  which  to  draw  supplies, 
North  America  and  the  country  of  the  Black  Soil  in 
the  centre  and  south  of  Russia.  These  immense  maga- 
zines of  grain  will  b<>  fonued  for  Kurope,  when  the 
means  of  communication  over  the  Steppe  become  or- 
ganised in  sueli  a  way  that  the  supplies  may  reach  the 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  at  every 
jiei-iod  of  the  year,  and  without  too  great  an  exjiense 
cither  of  time  ov  money.  When  trade  Ijecomes  esta- 
blislicd  here  on  a  great  scale  (more  than  a  beginning 
already  exists),  other  brauehes  of  trade  and  mercantile 
connections  will  be  opened.  Commercial  roads  might 
be  formed  from  hence  to  the  central  parts  of  Asia  ; 
and  were  the  Don  and  the  Volga  united  by  a  canal  or 
railway,  internal  communications  would  lie  still  further 
enhanced. 

Russia  has  already  made  great  efforts  to  establish  a 
floui'lshing  trade  ou  the  southern  coasts,  and  tr)  culti- 
vate and  pe'ople  the  Steppes,  which  lie  to  the  nortli  of 
them.  In  the  fii"st  of  these  objects  she  has  succeeded 
in  a  surprising  degree,  ancl  this  in  the  short  period  of 
sixty  yeai-s  ;  in  the  second  she  has  been  loss  successful. 
While,  if  we  consider  the  progress  of  ti-ade,  counnerce, 
and  wealth,  or  social  life  in  general,  wo  shall  timl  those 
towns  and  )M)i-ts  in  which  the  Russian  population  is 
not  predominant,  to  liave  an  unquestionable  superio- 
rity— the  foreign  trade  lieing  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners — even  in  Odessa  and  Taganrog,  so  on  the 
Steppes  wo  still  find  the  Kalmuks  the  Khirghiz,  and 
other  Tartar  and  Turkoman  tribes,  the  natural  masters 
of  the  soil. 


IIL 
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HoBSEMANSniF. 

No  sooner  hiw  the  traveller  left  Sarepta,  on  the 
Volga,  than  on  both  sides  of  that  majestic  stream, 
with  its  multitude  of  islands,  clothed  with  alders  and 


aspens,  ho  will  see  the  boundless  Steppes  which 
stretch  away  as  tiir  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  liliick 
masses  of  Kalmuk  and  Kirghis  encampments,  dotting 
the  surface  hei'c  and  there  ;  and  as  he  proceeds  on  his 
way,  he  will  enco\inter  numerous  herds  of  camels 
going  to  drink  the  clear  water  of  the  Volga,  and  he 
will  fiml  himself  wandering  among  the  Kalmuk  kibit- 
ka.s  scattered  over  the  Steppes. 

The  Kalnnik' ,  all  of  them  noniades,  are  exchisively 
engaged  in  rearing  cattle,  and  know  iiothing  whatever 
of  agriculture.  They  breed  camels,  oxen,  sheep,  ami 
above  all,  hoi-ses,  of  which  they  have  an  excellent 
description,  small,  b\it  strong  and  agile,  and  of  great 
endurance.  I  have  ridden,  .says  a  South  Rus.siau 
traveller,  Hommaire  de  Hell,  a  Kalmuk  horse  often 
eighteen  and  even  twenty-tive  lesigaes  without  omi; 
dismounting.  The  Russian  cavalry  is  mounted  cliielly 
on  horses  from  the  Caspian  steppes  :  the  average  price 
of  a  good  horse  is  from  80  to  lOO  rubles.  Formerly 
the  Kalmuks  used  to  send  their  hoi-ses  to  the  great 
fairs  of  Poland,  paying  a  duty  of  1.75  rubles  on  e\ery 
horse  sold  ;  but  the  duty  was  raised  to  5.25  rubh's  in 
1828,  for  every  hia-se  arriving  in  the  fair,  and  this 
unlucky  measiu'e  immediately  destroyed  all  trade  with 
Poland.  The  business  of  horse-bn-ecUng  lias  dhiii- 
nished  immensely  ever  since  in  the  Ciispian  stejijx's. 
The  government  afterwai'ils  returned  to  the  old  rate 
of  duty;  but  the  niLschief  was  done,  and  the  Kalmuks 
did  not  again  appear  in  their  old  markets. 

It  is  impossible  to  know,  even  approximately,  the 
amount  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  tribes,  for  the  Kal- 
muks are  too  superstitious  ever  to  acknowledge  tlie 
number  of  their  stock.  From  vai'ious  data  collected 
at  Astraklian,  from  the  superintenilents  of  the  hordt.'s, 
we  may  estimate  that  the  Kalmuks  jxissess  on  the 
whole  from  250,0(JO  to  300,000  hoi-ses,  about  00,000 
camels,  180,000  kine,  and  nearly  a  million  sheep. 

Prince  Tumene  is  the  only  one  of  the  Kalm\iks  who 
has  engaged  in  agrieultiu-e,  and  his  attempts ha\i!  been 
exceedingly  favoured  by  the  character  of  the  si>il  in 
his  domains  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga.  His 
]U-oduce  consists  of  gi'ain,  gi-ajjes,  and  all  kinds  ol' 
fruit.  He  has  even  tried  to  manufaetin-e  Champagne 
wine,  but  with  little  success;  and  when  we  visited 
him,  he  euti'cated  me  to  send  him  a  good  work  on  tin- 
subject,  that  he  might  begin  his  operations  again  un 
an  improved  plan. 

Prince  Tondoudof  is  also  striving  to  follow  in  Prince 
Tuniene's  footstep.s.  Ho  ha:;  lately  marked  out  a 
large  space  in  the  steppes  for  the  fixed  residence  of  a 
part  of  his  Kahnuk.s,  but  I  greatly  doubt  that  his 
wishes  can  ever  bo  realised.  He  has  for  many  years 
possessed  a  \ery  handsome  dwelling,  but  he  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  give  no  his  tent,  so  stnmg  is  the  atta<  li- 
ment  of  all  this  race  to  a  nomade  life.  But  the  most 
[)otent  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
colony  consists  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  itself  NV'o 
have  traveraed  that  portion  of  the  steppes  which  have 
been  allotted  to  the  Kalmuks  in  almost  all  direc- 
tions, and  found  everywhere  only  an  argillaceous, 
sandy,  or  salt  soil,  geuer.vlly  unsuitcd  to  agriculture. 
Whero  there  is  pasture,  the  giuss  is  so  short  and  thin, 
that  the  ground  exactly  i-esembles  the  appearance  of 
the  stei>pes  of  the  Black  Sea,  when  the  grass  Ijegins  to 
grow  again  after  the  contlagiutions  of  winter.  Hence 
the  Kalmuks  are  ever  on  the  move  to  find  fresh 
l)a8ture  for  their  cattle,  and  .seldom  remain  in  one  spot 
for  more  than  a  "ionth  or  six  wei-ks.     But  the  most 
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serious  obstacio  to  agrienltnro  is  the  want  of  fre-li 
water.  The  few  brooks  that  run  ihrough  tlie  steppes 
are  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  tlu! 
summers  ari,'  generally  without  rain.  Tht;  cold,  too, 
is  as  intolerable  as  the  heat  :  for  four  mouths  the  ther- 
mometer is  alniiisb  always  steady  at  twenty-eight 
di'grces  of  Ueauuiur  in  the  sliade,  and  very  olten  it 
rises  t'l  thirty-two  ;  then  when  winter  sets  in  it  falls 
to  twenty-eight  degrees  below  zero.  Thus,  tliere  is  a 
difl'eronce  of  nearly  sixty  degrees  between  the  winter 
and  the  summer  tenijierature.  If  in  addition  to  these 
chang»!3  of  teniperatui-e  we  consider  the  total  flatness 
of  the  country,  exposed  witliout  any  shelter  to  the 
vioh'uce  of  tin;  north  and  east  winds,  it  will  ea>ily  oe 
conceived  how  unfavoural>le  it  must  be  to  agriculture. 
A  nouiade  life  seems,  therefore,  a  necessity  lor  the 
Kalmuks,  and  until  the  development  of  civilisation 
among  them  shall  make  tliem  feel  the  need  of  llxed 
dwellings,  they  umst  be  left  free  to  wander  over  their 
•steppes.  ^loreover,  in  apjilyiug  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  pa.storal  pursuit.s,  they  render  much  greater 
.^ervieo  to  Russia  than  if  tiiey  employed  themselves  in 
cultivating  a  .stubborn  and  thankless  soil.  No  doubt 
there  are  numerous  oa.scs  scattered  over  these  immense 
plains,  j\ist  as  in  otlier  deserts,  and  agriculture  might 
have  some  success  in  the  northern  parts;  but  tliese 
favourable  spots  are  all  situated  amid  wildernesses 
where  the  cultivators  would  find  no  markets  for  their 
produce.  In  spite  of  all  tliese  drawbacks,  the  Russian 
government  still  persists  in  its  endeavours  to  colonise 
the  Kalmuks,  and  strives  with  all  its  might  to  intro- 
duce among  theni  its  system  of  uniformity.  IJut  its 
efforts  have  hitherto  been  (juito  fruitless  ;  the  hordes 
arc  now,  perhaps,  more  than  ever  attached  to  tlieir 
vagi'ant  way  of  life,  in  which  they  find  at  least  a  coni- 
pemsatiou  for  the  privileges  and  the  iudependeuec  of 
which  they  Jiave  been  deprived. 

The  Kalnniks,  like  mo.st  other  nations,  ai"e  divided 
into  three  orders,  noldes,  clergy,  and  commons  ;  the 
members  of  the  aristocracy  assume  the  name  of  whUe 
hones,  whilst  th(!  conunon  peoiile  arc  called  Hack  honet. 
The  priests  belong  indifierdutly  to  either  class,  bu , 
tho.se  that  issue  from  the  ranks  of  the  people  do  not 
easily  succeed  in  ell'acing  the  stain  of  their  origin.  The 
prijiiuices  of  noble  birth  arc;,  however,  much  less  deeply 
rooted  at  this  day  than  formerly,  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  khans  and  the 
)iriuces,  and  the  complete  subjection  of  the  hordes  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  empire.  Bergmaini's 
account  has  therefore  become  iptito  inapplicable  to  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  can  only  give  false  notions 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Kalmuks. 

Among  the  x^siatic  races  there  is  none  whose  ft.'atures 
ai'o  so  distinctly  characterised  as  thaso  of  the  Mongols. 
I'aint  one  individual  and  you  paint  the  whole  nation. 
In  1816,  the  celebrated  artist,  Isabey,  after  seeing  a 
great  number  of  Kalnmks,  obscrve<l  so  striking  a 
resemblance  between  them,  that  having  to  take  the 
likeness  of  Prince  Tumene,  and  perceiving  that  the 
prince  was  very  restless  at  the  last  sittings,  ho  begged 
him  to  send  one  of  his  servants  in  his  stead.  In  that 
way  the  painter  finished  the  portrait,  which  turned 
out  to  1)6  a  most  striking  likeness,  as  I  myself  can 
testify.  All  the  Kalmuks  have  eyes  set  obliquely, 
with  eyelids  little  opened,  scanty  black  eyebrows,  noses 
deeply  depressed  near  the  forehead,  promuiei.t  cheek- 
bones, spare  1)eards,  thin  moustaches,  and  n  brownish 
yellow  skin.     The  lips  of  the  men  are   thick  and 


fleshy,  but  the  women,  particularly  those  of  high  rank, 
have  heart-shaped  mnuths  of  no  common  l»eauty.  All 
have  enormous  ears,  projecting  strongly  from  the  head, 
and  their  hair  is  invariably  black.  The  Kahnuks  are 
generally  small,  but  with  figures  well  rounded,  and  an 
easy  carriage.  Very  few  deformt'd  persons  arc  .sei'n 
among  them,  for  with  more  guod  .sense  than  ourselves, 
they  leave  the  development  of  their  children's  frames 
entirely  to  nature,  and  never  put  any  kind  of  garment 
on  them  (uitil  the  agt;  of  nine  or  ten.  No  .sooner  are 
they  able  to  walk,  than  they  mount  on  horseback, 
and  apply  themselves  with  all  their  hearts  to  wrestling 
and  riding,  the  chief  anmsements  of  the  tribes. 

The  portrait  we  have  drawn  "f  the  Kalmuks  is 
certainl}'  not  very  engaging  ;  but  their  own  notions  of 
beauty  are  very  different  from  ours.  A  Kalniuk  prin- 
cess has  been  named  to  us,  who,  though  frightfully 
ugly  in  European  eyes,  ne\'ertheless  pa.ssed  for  such  a 
marvel  of  loveliness  among  her  own  people,  that  after 
having  had  a  liust  of  suitors,  she  was  at  last  carried  off 
by  force  by  one  of  her  admirers. 

Like  all  inhabitants  of  vast  plains,  the  Kalundvs 
have  exceedingly  keen  sight.  An  hour  after  sun-set 
they  can  still  distinguish  a  camel  at  a  distance  of  three 
miles  or  more.  Very  often  when  I  percei\'ed  nothing 
but  a  point  barely  visible  on  the  horizon,  they  clearly 
made  out  a  horseman  armed  with  his  lance  and  gun. 
They  have  also  an  extraordinary  faculty  for  wending 
their  way  through  their  pathless  wildernesses.  With- 
out the  least  ajipareut  mark  to  guide  them,  they 
traverse  hundreds  of  miles  with  their  Mocks,  without 
ever  -wandering  from  the  right  course. 

The  costume  of  the  common  Kalmuks  is  not  marked 
by  any  very  decided  pt;culiarity,  the  cap  alone  excepted. 
It  is  invariably  of  yellow  cloth  trimmed  with  Ijlaek 
lambskin,  and  is  worn  by  both  sexes.  I  am  even 
tempted  to  think  tluit  there  are  sonn;  superstitious 
notions  connected  with  it,  seeing  the  difiienlty  I  expe- 
rienced in  procuring  one  as  a  specimen.  The  trousers 
are  wide  and  open  below.  Pers()ns  in  good  circum- 
stances wear  two  long  tunics,  one  of  which  is  tied 
roimd  the  waist,  but  the  usual  dress  consists  only  of 
trousers  and  a  jacket  of  skin  with  tight  sleeves.  The 
men  shave  a  part  of  their  heads,  aiul  the  rest  of  the 
hair  is  gathered  into  a  single  mass,  which  Iiangs  on 
their  shoidders.  The  women  wear  two  tresses,  and 
this  is  really  the  only  visible  criterion  of  their  sex. 
The  princes  have  almost  all  adojited  the  Circassi.-in 
costume,  or  the  uniform  of  the  Cossacks  of  Astrakhan, 
to  which  body  some  of  them  belong.  The  ordinary 
foot  gear  is  red  boots  with  very  high  heels,  and 
generally  much  too  short.  The  Kalmuks,  like  the 
Chinese,  greatly  admire  small  feet,  and  as  tlujy  are 
constantly  on  horseback,  their  .short  boots,  which 
would  be  torturing  to  us,  cause  them  no  inconvenience. 
But  they  ai-e  very  bad  pedestrians;  the  form  of  their 
boots  obliges  them  to  walk  on  their  toes,  and  they  are 
exceedingly  distressed  when  they  have  not  a  horse  to 
nu)unt. 

They  never  set  out  on  a  journey  unarmed.  They 
usually  carry  a  poniard  and  a  long  Asiatic  gun,  gene- 
rally a  matchlock.  The  camel  is  the  boast  they  com- 
monly ride,  guiding  it  by  a  string  passeil  through  its 
nostrils,  which  gives  them  complete  command  over  the 
animal.  They  have  long  qtute  abandoned  the  use  of 
bows  and  arrows  ;  the  gun,  the  lance,  and  the  dagger 
being  now  their  ordy  weapons.  Cuirasses,  too,  have 
becomo  useless  to  them.     1  .saw  a  few  udmii'able  speci- 
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mens  at  Prince  Tumeiie's,  •which  appeared  to  bo  of 
I'eisiaii  nianufucture,  and  were  valued  at  from  fifty  to 
a  huiulred  horses.  In  spite  of  the  p'-ecepts  of  Budd- 
hism, which  forbid  them  to  kill  any  animal,  the 
Ki'.lmiiks  are  skilful  sportsmen  with  hawk  and  gun. 
They  almost  always  shoot  in  the  manner  of  the  old 
ari(uel)usiei-s,  resting  the  gun  on  a  long  fork  which 
])lavs  upon  an  axis  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
barrel. 

The  Kalmuks,  like  all  ])astoral  peoiHo  li^'e  very 
frugally.  Dairy  produce  forms  their  chief  aliment, 
and  their  lavourite  be\eragc  is  tea.  They  eat  meat 
also,  jiarticularly  horeeflesh,  which  they  prefer  to  any 
other,  but  very  well  done,  and  not  raAV,  as  some  writers 
]la^■e  asserted.  As  for  cereal  food,  which  the  native-i 
of  Europe  jirize  so  highly,  the  Kalniuks  scarcely  know 
its  Use  ;  it  is  only  at  rare  intervals  that  some  of  them 
buy  bread  or  oatcake  from  the  ucighbnuring  Russians. 
Their  tea  is  prepared  in  a  very  peculiar  m;umer.  It 
eonu's  to  them  from  Chim,  in  the  shape  of  very  liard 
bricks  compiised  of  the  leaves  and  enarsest  parts  of  the 
])l:int.  After  boiling  it  a.  considerable  time  in  water, 
they  add  milk,  butter  and  salt.  The  infusion  then 
acquires  consistency,  and  becomes  of  a  dirty  rcd-ycIlow 
colour.  We  tasted  the  beverage  at  Prince  Ti'.meue's, 
but  nmst  confess  it  was  pertectly  detestable,  and 
instantly  reminded  us  of  Madame  Gibou's  iucrediblo 
lirejiaration.  They  say,  however,  that  it  is  easy  to 
accustom  cmeself  to  this  tea,  and  that  at  last  it  is 
thought  delicious.  At  all  events  it  has  one  good 
quality.  Ej'  strongly  exciting  perspiration,  it  serves 
as  an  excellent  preventative  agniust  the  effects  of 
sudden  chills.  The  Ivalnmks  drink  tlieir  tea  out  of 
round  shallow  little  '••  •<^''  •  vessels,  to  whicii  they 
often  attach  a  very  hi^  j.     I  have  seen  several 

whicli  were  priced  at  three  horses.     They  are 

generally  made  of  roo^s  jiought  from  Asia.  It  is 
superfluous  to  say  that  the  Kahauks,  knowuig  nothing 
of  the  use  of  tea-kettles,  j)reparo  their  infusion  in 
large  iron  pots.  Next  to  tea  there  is  no  beverage 
they  are  so  fond  of  as  spirituous  liquors.  They  manu- 
fiicture  a  sort  of  brandy  from  marc's  or  cow's  milk  ; 
but  as  "t  is  very  weak,  and  has  little  action  on  the 
brain,  they  seek  after  Russian  liquors  with  intense 
eagerness,  so  that  to  prevent  tlu.'  pernicious  conse- 
(juenees  of  this  passion,  the  government  has  been 
obliged  to  prohibit  the  establishment  of  any  dram- 
shops among  the  hordes.  The  women  are  as  er.ger 
after  the  fat.d  liquor  as  the  men,bi;t  they  ha\e  seldom 
an  opportunity  to  indulge  their  ti'.nte,  foi-  their  lords 
and  m,-.sters  watch  them  nai-rowly  in  tjiis  i-espect.  The 
Ivalmuk  kitchen  is  disgustingly  filthj'.  A  housekeeper 
would  think  herself  disgraced  if  she  washed  her  utensils 
with  water.  When  she  has  to  clean  a  vessel,  no  mat- 
ter of  what  sort,  she  raerely  enq)ties  out  its  contents, 
and  polishes  the  inside  with  the  back  of  her  hand. 
Often  have  I  had  pans  of  milk  brought  to  me  that  had 
been  cleansed  in  this  ingenious  manner.  However, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  interior  of  the  tents 
by  no  means  exhibits  the  filth  with  which  this  people 
lias  been  often  charged. 

Among  the  Kahnuks,  like  most  Oriental  nations, 
the  stronger  sex  eonsidera  all  household  cares  deroga- 
tory to  its  dignity,  and  leaves  them  entirely  to  the 
•women,  whose  business  it  is  to  cook,  take  care  of  the 
children,  keep  the  tents  in  order,  make  up  the  garments 
and  furs  of  the  family,  and  attend  to  the  cattle.  The 
men  barely  condescend  to  groom  their  horses;  they 


hunt,  drink  tea  or  Jn-andy,  stretch  themselves  out  r,i, 
felts,  and  smoke  or  sleep.  Add  to  these  daily  ocoi- 
pations  some  games,  such  as  chess,  and  that  played 
with  knuckle-bones,  and  you  have  a  complete  picture 
of  the  existence  of  a  Kalnmk  ^}«to'  fmnilias.  The 
women  are  quite  habituated  to  their  toilsome  life,  and 
make  cheerful  and  contented  housewives ;  but  they 
grow  old  fast,  and  after  a  few  years  of  wedlock  become 
frightfully  ugly.  Their  appearance  then  differs  not  at 
all  from  that  of  the  men ;  their  masculine  forms,  the 
shajjo  of  their  features,  their  swarthy  complexion,  an-I 
the  identity  of  costume  often  deceive  the  most  prac- 
tised eye. 

We  twice  visited  the  Kalmuks,  and  the  favourable 
opinion  we  conceived  of  them  from  the  first  wiis  nevei 
shaken.  They  are  the  most  pacific  people  imaginable  ; 
in  analysing  their  physiognomy,  it  is  im])os3ilile  to 
believe  that  a  malicious  thought  can  enter  their  heads. 
We  invariably  encountered  the  frankest  and  most 
affable  hospitality  among  them,  and  our  arrival  in  a 
camp  was  always  hailed  by  the  joyful  shouts  of  tla 
whole  tribe  hurrying  to  meet  us.  According  to 
Bergmann's  book  he  seems  not  to  have  fareil  so  well 
at  their  hands,  and  he  revenges  himself  by  paint- 
ing them  in  a  very  odious  light. 

A  very  marked  characteri.stic  of  these  tribes  is  theii 
sociability.  They  seldom  eat  alone,  and  often  enter- 
tain each  other  ;  it  is  even  their  custom,  before  tastiuu' 
their  food,  to  offer  a  part  ol'  it  to  strangers,  fir,  if  none 
are  present,  to  children ;  the  act  is  in  tlieir  eyes  both 
a  work  of  charity,  and  a  sort  of  propitiary  ottering  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  bounty  of  the  Deity. 

Their  dwellings  are  felt  tents,  called  kihltkas  by  tin 
Russians.  They  are  four  or  five  yards  in  diameter, 
cylindrical  to  the  height  of  a  man's  shoulder,  with  a 
conical  top,  open  at  the  apex  to  let  the  smoke  escape. 
The  frame  is  light,  and  can  be  taken  asunder  for  the 
convenience  of  carriage.  The  skeleton  of  tlie  rout' 
consists  of  a  wooden  ring,  forming  the  aperture  for  the 
smoke,  and  of  a  great  number  of  small  spar.s  supjiorting 
the  ring,  and  resting  on  the  upper  circumference  of 
the  cylindrical  frame.  The  whole  tent  is  light  enough 
to  be  carried  Ijy  two  camels.  A  kibitka  serves  for  a 
whole  family ;  men,  women,  and  children  sleep  in  it 
promiscuously  without  any  separation.  In  the  centre 
there  is  always  a  trivet,  on  v.-liich  stands  the  pot  used 
for  cooking  tea  and  meat.  The  floor  is  partly  co^•ereu 
with  felts,  carpets,  and  mats ;  the  couches  are  opposite 
the  door,  and  the  walls  of  tlie  tent  are  hiuig  with 
arms,  leathern  vessels,  houscliold  utensils,  (piarters  of 
meat,  &e. 

Among  the  most  important  occupations  of  the-i- 
people  are  the  distillation  of  spirits,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  felts,  to  whicli  a  certain  season  of  the  year  is 
appropriated.  For  the  latter  operation  the  nuni  them- 
selves awake  out  of  their  lethargy,  and  condescend  to 
put  their  hands  to  the  work.  They  make  two  kinds 
of  felt,  gray  and  white.  The  jirice  of  the  best  is  ten 
or  twelve  rubles  for  the  piece  of  eight  yards  by  two. 
The  Kalmuks  are  also  very  expert  in  making  leathern 
vessels  for  liquids,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  with  ex- 
tremely small  throats.  The  women  tan  the  skins  after 
a  manner  which  the  ciuious  in  these  matters  will  fin(^ 
descriljcd  by  the  celebrated  traveller,  Pallas.  Thv 
priests,  moreover,  manufacture  some  very  peculiar  tea- 
caddies;  they  are  of  wood,  their  shape  a  truncated 
cone,  with  inimerous  ornamental  hoops  of  copper.  In 
other  respects  industry  lias  made  no  progress  among 
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rlie  Kalmuks,  whose  wants  are  so  limited,  tliat  none  r)f 
them  lias  ever  felt  the  ueedof  ajiplying  himself  to  any- 
distinct  tra.le.  Every  man  can  supply  his  own  want.s, 
and  we  never  found  an  artisan  of  any  kind  among  the 
liordes.  At  Astrakhan,  there  are  some  Kalmuk 
journeyiiU'u  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  many  f>f  j 
tlicm  are  in  higli  repute  as  boatmen.  On  tlie  whole,  ; 
it  is  not  for  want  of  intelligcuce  they  are  witliout  arts, 
hut  because  they  liave  no  need  of  tlu-m.  , 

We  frequently  questioned  the  Kalmuks  respecting 
tlieir  wintei-ing  under  a  tent,  and  they  alw.ays  assured 
US  that  their  kibitkas  perfectly  protected  them  from 
tlie  cold.     By  day  they  keep  up  a  fire  with  reeds  and  \ 
dried  dung ;  and  at  night,  when  there  remains  only  j 
clear  coal,  they  stop  u]»  all  the  openings  to  confine  the  | 
lieat.     Their  felts,  besides,  as  I  knoiv  from  experience, 
ari!  so  well  made,  as  to  shelter  them  completely  from 
the  most  furious  tempests. 

We  have  little  to  say  of  the  education  of  the 
Kalmuks.  Their  princes  and  priests  alone  b(  last  i  if  some 
learning,  but  it  ccmsists  only  in  a  knowledge  of  their 
religious  works.  The  mass  of  the  people  grovel  in 
utter  itinorauce.     Nevertheless,  a  verv  notal)Ie  intel- 


by  tlic  jicople  of  lui-  cam|p,  in  spite  of  which  >h''  fiiil-i 
not  to  ])••  borne  away  on  a  richly  caparisoned  h"r-e, 
with  loud  .shouts  ami  fcux  ifc  juie.  When  the  jiarty 
arrive  at  the  spot  where  tiio  kibitka  of  the  new  eoiiple 
is  to  .stand,  and  where  the  trivet  supporting  their  gnat, 
pot  is  already  jilaceil,  tlie  bride  and  briuegroom  dis- 
mount, kneel  down  on  carpets,  and  receive  the  bene- 
diction of  their  priests;  then  tliey  i-i.se,  and.  turniiig 
towards  the  sun,  adilre.ss  their  invocations  aloud  to  tliu 
four  elements.  At  this  moment  the  horse  on  which 
the  bride  has  been  brought  home  is  stripped  of  siuMle 
ami  bridle,  and  turned  loose  for  any  one  to  eateh  and 
keep  who  can.  The  intention  rif  this  praetiec,  \vhi..h 
is  observed  only  among  the  rich,  is  to  siguity  to  tlie 
bride  that  she  is  thenceforth  to  live  only  with  lier 
husband,  and  not  think  of  returning  to  her  ]iarcnts. 
The  .setting  uji  of  the  'ciliitka  concludes  tlie  wlioh- 
ceremony.  The  bride  remains  veiled  until  the  tent  is 
ready,  and  her  husband  taking  off  her  veil,  liaiids  her 
into  her  new  home.  There  is  one  curious  ineideiit  lu 
the  marriages  of  the  wealthy  which  deserves  mention. 
The  bride  chooses  a  bridesmaid  who  accompanies  Iier 
in  her  abduction  ;  and  when  tliey  come  to  the  plaeo 


lectual  movement  took  place  among  tlie  tribes  in  the  j  for  the  kibitka,  the  liride  tln-ows  her  handkerchief 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  which  ])eriod  j  among  the  men  ;  whoever  catches  it  must  marry  the 
Zaia  Pandity,  one  of  their  high  priests,  invented  a  new  I  bridesmaid.  For  a  year  after  marriage  th<'  wife  must 
alphabet,  and  enriched  the  old  Mongul  language  with  j  confine  herself  to  the  tent,  and  durhig  all  that  tiuio 
jiiany  Turkish  elements.  Thereu]ion  the  Kalmuk  j  can  only  receive  visits  on  its  threshold.  Aftei'varils 
nttion  had  a  literature  of  its  own,  and  soon,  under  the  j  she  is  free  to  do  just  as  she  likes, 
ihfluence  of  its  numerous  traditions,  and  its  lii.storical,  ]  All  marriages  are  not  contracted  in  this  peaeeaMo 
sacred,  and  political  books,  it  exhibited  all  the  germs  j  manner  among  the  Kalmuks.  When  the  rclatioii.-i 
of  a  hopeful,  nascent,  civilisation;  nor  w.as  it  rare  iu  ,  cannot  agree  on  the  terms,  which  is  no  unusual  ea.se,  the 


tliose  days  to  find  men  of  decided  talent  among  the 
aristocracy.  Eut  Ubacha's  emigration  blighted  all 
tliese  fair  hopes.  The  books  were  all  carried  off  by  the 
fugitives;  the  old  traditions,  sr  potent  among  Asiatic 
nations,  gradually  became  extinct,  the  natural  lioud 
tliat  knitted  the  various  hordes  together  was  broken. 


question  is  very  often  settled  by  force.  If  the  young 
man  is  i-eally  enamoured  he  calls  together  his  coimades, 
and  by  force  or  cunning  carries  off  the  girl,  who,  after 
.she  has  <  mce  entered  his  tent,  cannot  under  any  pretext 
be  reclaimed  by  her  parents. 

Llami.sm  seems  in  the  bi'ginning  to  have  forl)iddeu 
and  the  Kalmuks  that  remained  in  Europe  soon  j  polygamy  and  divorce,  but  these  prohil.iitious  have 
relapsed  into  their  old  barbarian  condition.  j  long  become  obsolete,  and   both    practices   are   now 

The  habits  of  private  life  among  tlie  Kalmuks  are  of  i  legalised  among  all  the  Kalmuks.     In  case  of  infidelity 


course  in  accordance  with  their  state  of  civilisation 
and  religious  belief,  and  are  strongly  marked  by  all  their 
gross  superstitions.  Yet  certain  of  their  customs  are 
-erious  and  affecting,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  traveller.  Others  are  curious  for 
their  patriarchal  simplicity.  When  a  woman  is  iu 
l:\bour,  one  or  more  priests  are  sent  for,  and  whilst  the 
luishaiid  runs  round  the  tent  with  a  big  stick  to  drive 
away  the  evil  spirits,  the  ghelungs  stand  at  the  door 
reciting  prayers,  and  invoking  the  favour  of  the  deity 
on  the  cliihl  about  to  be  born.  When  the  bal)C  is 
come  into  the  >vorld,  one  of  the  relations  goes  out  of 
the  tent,  and  gives  it  the  name  of  the  first  object  he 
sees.  This  i  .t  the  practice  among  all  classes.  I  have 
known  a  prince  Little  Bog,  and  other  individu.ils 
hearing  the  most  whimsical  names.  The  women  remain 
veiled  for  many  daj's  after  their  delivery,  and  a  certain 
time  must  elapse  before  they  can  be  present  at  the 
I'i'ligious  ceremonies. 

The  customs  observed  in  maiTiages  arc  more  in- 
teresting, particularly  when  the  young  couple  bolong 
to  the  aristocracy.  The  preliminaries  consist  in  stipu- 
lating the  amount  in  horses,  camels,  and  money,  which 
the  bridegroom  is  to  pay  to  the  bride's  father ;  this 
being  settled,  the  young  man  sets  out  on  horseback, 
nceompanied    by  the  chief    nobles  of  his  Uluss,    to 


carry  ofi'  his  bride.     A  sham  resistance  is  always  made  I  play  and  smoke  it. 


on  the  wife's  jiart,  the  repudiation  takes  place  publicly, 
if  the  husband  re<£uires  it.  The  most  brokiu  down 
hor.se  that  can  be  found  is  brought  out,  its  tail  is  cu6 
off,  the  guilty  woman  is  mounted  on  its  bare  b.ick,  and 
hooted  out  of  the  Uluss.  But  these  .scenes  oecir 
very  rarely;  for  the  offended  hu.sband  usually  contents 
himself  with  sending  his  wife  away  priv;itely,  after 
giving  her  a  few  lie.ul  of  cattle  for  her  support.  TIio 
Kalmuks  of  the  Caspian  indulge  very  seldom  in  poly- 
gamy ;  indeed  1  never  heard  of  more  than  one  indivi- 
dual who  had  two  wives.  The  condition  of  women 
among  them  is  very  different  from  what  jirevails  In 
Turkey  and  great  part  of  Asia  ;  the  restrictious  of 
the  harem  are  unknown,  and  both  wives  and  maids 
enjoy  the  greatest  independence,  and  may  freely  cxpu.so 
their  faces  to  view  on  all  occasions. 

The  first  encampment  of  Kalmuks  visited  consisted 
of  a  score  of  tents.  All  the  men  came  out  to  meet 
us:  they  took  the  camels  fi-om  the  britehka,  and  would 
not  allow  our  people  to  lend  a  hand ;  then  having 
pitched  our  tent  a  little  way  off  from  their  own,  at  the 
foot  of  a  tumulus,  they  began  to  dance  with  their 
women,  in  token  of  rejoicing.  One  of  the  latter  went 
down  on  her  knees  and  begged  some  tobacco,  and 
when  she  had  got  it  she  became  an  object  of  envy 
to  her  companions,  before  wliom  she  hastened  to  dis- 
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AVlicii  iiiirlit  liiid  fiillpii,  tlic  cniM|i  wns  lighted  up 
■with  liuiiicroiis  iircs,  which  gave  a  still  more  curious 
ns]ieet  to  the  kibitkas,  nutl  thi'  dancing  figures  of  tin- 
Kiiluiuks  and  Cosnucks,  whose  exiibeniut  gaiety  wiis  in 
juirt  owing  to  an  extraordinaiy  distrilnition  of  food 
and  brandy.  The  women  advanced  in  their  turn,  and 
Kcveral  of  tlitv.  .  forming  a  circle,  danced  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ladies  of  honour  of  the  I'rinnessTuir.ene. 
But  they  all  seemed  extremely  uglj-,  tliongh  some  of 
them  weri!  virry  young. 

Two  days  afterwards  we  anivcd  at  the  e<lge  of  a 
jiond,  where  we  arranged  to  ]>ass  the  night.  The  sight 
of  tlie  water,  and  the  thousands  of  birds  on  its  surf  icc, 
aliorded  us  real  delight ;  tliere  needed  but  such  a  little 
thing,  under  such  circumstances  as  ours,  to  constitut<' 
an  event,  and  occujiy  the  imagination  I  All  that  even- 
ing Wii.s  spent  in  shooting  and  hawking,  bathing,  and 
Avalking  round  and  round  the  jiool.  Wc  could  not 
satiate  ourselves  with  the  pleasure  of  beholding  that 
brackish  nnid,  and  the  forest  of  reeds  that  encompassed 
it.  No  landscape  on  the  Alps  or  the  Tyrol  was  pro- 
bably ever  hailed  with  so  much  enthusiasm. 

Eeyond  tliis  pond,  tlu^  appearance  of  the  Stei)pes 
gradually  changed  ;  water  grew  less  rare,  the  vegetation 
less  scorched.  We  saw  from  time  to  time  herds  of 
more  than  live  hundred  camels,  grazing  in  freedoui 
on  the  sliort  thick  gi'ass.  Some  of  them  were  of 
gigantic  height.  1  shall  never  forget  the  amazement 
they  manifested  at  beholding  ns.  The  moment  thej- 
perceived  us  they  hurried  towards,  then  stopjied  short, 
gazing  at  ns  with  outsti-etclied  necks  until  we  were  out 
of  sight. 

The  eighth  day  after  our  departure  from  Huididc, 
our  fresh  water  was  so  sensibly  diminished  that  we 
were  obliged  to  use  brackish  water  in  cooking.  This 
change  in  our  kitchen  routine  fortunately  lasted  but  a 
few  days  ;  but  it  was  enough  to  give  me  a  hearty  avei'- 
sion  for  meats  so  cooked :  they  had  so  disagreeable  a 
taste,  that  nothing  1)ut  necessity  and  long  habit  can 
account  for  their  ordinary  use.  The  Kalmuks  and 
Cassacks,  however,  use  no  other  water  during  a  great 
part  of  the  yeai". 

That  same  day  we  liad  a  very  singiilar  cncountei, 
which  went  near  to  be  tragical.  Shortly  before  encamp- 
ing, we  saw  a  very  long  file  of  small  carts  approaching 
us ;  our  Kalnniks  recogni.'ied  them  as  belonging  to 
Turkmans,  a  sort  of  peojile  held  in  very  bad  repute,  by 
reason  of  their  quan-elsome  and  brutal  tcmjier.  Every 
untoward  event  that  happens  in  the  Sto]ipcs  is  laid  to 
their  account,  and  there  is  perpetual  warfare  between 
them  and  the  Cossacks,  to  whom  they  give  more  trouble 
than  all  the  other  tribes  put  together.  As  we  advanced, 
an  increased  confusion  was  manifest  in  the  convoy,  and 
suddenly  all  the  oxen,  as  if  possessed  by  the  fiend, 
exhibited  the  most  violent  tci-ror,  and  began  to  run 
away  in  wild  disorder,  dashing  against  each  other, 
upsetting  and  breaking  the  carts  loaded  with  salt,  wholly 
i-egardless  of  the  voices  and  blows  of  their  drivers. 
Some  moments  elap.sod  before  we  coidd  account  for  this 
strange  disaster,  and  com])vehend  the  meaning  of  the 
furious  abus(^  with  which  the  Turkmans  assailed  our 
cscoi-t.  The  camel-drivers  were  the  real  culprits  in  this 
affair,  for  they  knew  by  experience  how  much  horses 
and  oxen  are  frightened  by  the  sight  of  a  camel,  and 
they  ought  to  have  moved  out  of  the  direct  line  of 
march,  and  not  exposed  ns  tf)  the  i-age  of  the  fierce 
carters. 

The  moment  immediately  after  the  catastrophe  was 


ro:dly  critical.  All  tlm  Tui-kmaus,  incensed  at  ih: 
sight  of  the  broken  carts  ami  tlu  ir  salt  strewed  over 
the.  ground,  .seemed,  by  their  threatened  gestures  un  1 
vociforatioiis,  to  be  debating  wlietlier  or  not  they  shoiijj 
attack  us.  A  single  imprudent  gesture  might  lia\<> 
been  fatal  to  us,  for  they  were  more  than  lifty,  ini'l 
.-irmed  with  cutlasses;  but  the  steady  behaviour  of  thu 
escort  gradually  quieted  them.  Instead  of  noticin- 
their  hostile  demonstrations,  all  onr  men  set  to  work 
to  repair  tlii'  mischief,  and  the  T'lrknians  soon  followcfl 
their  example  ;  in  less  than  an  hourall  was  made  right 
again,  and  the  scene  of  confusion  ended  much  more 
peaceably  *h;in  we  had  at  first  ventured  to  hope.  All 
parties  n.:.\'  thought  only  of  the  comical  part  of  tlio 
adventure,  and  hearty  laughtei'  supplanted  the  tokens 
of  strife.  To  seal  the  reconciliation,  a  distribution  ut 
bi-andy  was  made,  which  completely  won  the  hearts 
of  the  fellow.s,  who  a  little  before  had  been  on  tlir 
point  of  murdering  us. 

The  more  we  became  accustomed  to  the  .stillness  and 
granrleur  of  the  desert,  the  better  we  understood  tin- 
Kalmuk's  passionate  love forthe  Step^)es  and  his  kibitka. 
If  happiness  consist  in  i'reedom,  no  man  is  more  happ\ 
than  he.  Habituated  as  he  is  to  gaze  over  a  boundless 
expanse,  to  endure  no  restriction,  and  to  pitch  his  tent 
wherever  his  humour  dictates,  it  natural  that  Lu 
should  feel  ill  at  ease,  cribbed,  cabined,  and  conlined, 
when  r(>moved  from  his  native  wastes,  and  that  he 
.should  rather  die  by  his  own  hand  th.in  live  in  exile. 
During  our  stay  at  Astrakhan,  every  one  was  talkin;^ 
of  1  recent  e^cnt  whicli  afforded  us  an  instance  of  the 
strong  attachment  of  those  ju-imitive  beings  to  the  natal 
soil. 

A  Kalnnik  chief  killed  his  Cossack  rival  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  and  instead  of  attempting  to  escape  punisli- 
ment  by  flight,  he  augmented  his  guilt  by  resisting  a 
detachment  which  was  sent  to  an-est  him.  Several  of 
his  servants  aided  him,  but  numbers  prevailed ;  all 
were  made  prisoners  an<l  conveyed  to  a  fort,  where  they 
were  to  remain  luitil  their  sentence  should  have  been 
pronounced.  A  month  afterwards,  an  order  arrived 
for  their  ti-ansportation  to  Siberia,  b\it  by  that  tiini' 
three-fourths  of  the  captives  had  ceased  to  exist.  Some 
had  died  of  grief,  others  had  eluded  the  vigilance  uf 
their  gaolers,  and  killed  themselves.  The  chief,  how- 
ever, had  been  too  closely  watched  to  allow  of  his 
making  any  attempt  on  his  own  life,  but  his  ob.stinati' 
silence,  and  the  deep  dejection  of  his  haggard  features, 
prov<'d  plainly  that  his  despair  was  not  less  than  that 
which  had  driven  his  companions  to  suicide. 

When  he  was  placed  in  the  ear  to  begin  his  jour- 
ney, some  Kalmuks  were  allowed  to  approach  and 
bid  him  farewell.  "  Wliat  can  wc  do  for  thee!"  they 
whispered  ;  the  chief  only  replied,  "  You  know."  Thcrc- 
ujion  one  of  the  Kalmuks  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket, 
and  before  the  bystanders  had  time  to  interpose,  he 
blew  out  the  chief's  brains.  The  faces  of  the  two  otliei' 
]trisoners  beamed  wth  joy.  "  Thanks  for  him,"  tlicy 
cried  :  "  as  for  iis^  we  shall  never  .see  Sil)eria." 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  Kalmyk's  satms,  and 
the  desire  Ave  felt  to  become  acqnanited  with  them. 
From  the  moment  we  had  entered  the  waste,  we  had 
never  cea.sed  to  sweep  the  horizon  in  hopes  to  discover 
one  of  those  mysterious  tombs,  from  which  the  Kalmuks 
always  keep  aloof,  in  oi'der  not  to  profane  them  hv 
their  jiresonce.  These  satzas  are  small  temjiles  erected 
on  purpose  to  contain  the  remains  of  the  hi;,h  jui-sts. 
When  one  of  them  dies  his  body  is  burnou.  :.uu  his 
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;islics  .are  depositcti  with  great  pomp  in  the  mausoleum 
jirepared  to  receive  them,  along  with  a  ijuantity  of 
sacred  images,  which  arc  so  many  good  genii  placed 
there  to  keep  watch  eternally  over  the  dust  of  the  holy 
]icrsonage. 

r>efore  wo  left  Astrakhan,  we  had  taken  c.i'-e  to  collect 
ail  possible  information  respecting  these  l,  .as,  in  order 
to  visit  one  of  them  during  our  journey  throu,i;Ii  the 
Sleppi's,  and  ritle  it,  if  ]>o.ssible,  of  its  contents.  l!ut 
as  the  religious  jealousy  of  our  Kalnmks  had  hitherto 
])revent<^d  us  from  making  any  researches  of  the  kind, 
we  determined  at  last  to  trust  to  chance  for  the  grati- 
lieation  of  our  wishes. 

It  wa.s  at  one  day's  journey  from  Selenoi  Sastava 
that  wo  had,  for  the  first  time,  the  satisfaction  of  per- 
ccivini'  oni!  of  these  momiments.  (Ireat  was  ourdili'dit, 
notwith.standing  the  dilHculty  of  approaching  it,  .ind 
(diitling  the  keen  watch  of  our  camel-drivers;  nay,  the 
obstacles  in  our  way  di<l  but  give  the  more  zest  to  o.ir 
jdciisure.  There  were  jirecautions  to  be  taken,  a  secret 
to  be  kept,  and  novelty  to  be  enjoyed;  all  this  gave 
enhanced  interest  to  the  satza,  and  delightfully  bioke 
the  monotony  that  had  oppressed  us  for  so  many  days. 
All  our  measures  were  therefore  taken  with  extreme 
prudence  and  deliberation.  We  halted  for  breakfast 
at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  satza,  so  that  our 
camel-drivers  might  not  conceive  any  su.spicion ;  and 
during  the  repast  Anthony  and  the  officer,  who  had 
received  their  instructions  from  u.s,  took  care  to  say 
that  we  inieuhd  to  catch  u  few  white  herons  before 
we  resumed  our  march.  The  Kalmuks,  lieing  aware  of 
the  ',  alue  wc  attached  to  those  birds,  heard  the  news  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of 
indulging  in  a  longer  doze. 

The  satza  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  saud.s,  five  or  six 
versts  from  our  halting-place.  To  reach  it  we  had  to 
make  a  long  detour  in  order  to  deceive  the  Kaluiuks, 
in  case  they  conceived  any  suspicion  of  oiir  design.  All 
this  wa.s  difficult  enough,  and  extremely  fatiguing ;  still 
I  insisted  on  making  one  iu  the  expedition,  and  was 
among  the  first  to  mount. 

After  two  hours'  marching  and  countermarching  over 
the  sands,  in  a  tro]>ical  temperature  that  quite  disjiirited 
our  beasts,  we  an-ived  in  front  of  the  satza,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  was  anything  but  attractive,  and  .seemed 
far  from  deserving  the  pains  we  had  taken  to  see  it.  It 
was  a  small  square  building,  of  a  gray  colour,  with  only 
two  holes  byway  of  windows.  Fancy  our  consternation 
when  we  found  there  was  no  door.  We  all  marched 
round  and  round  the  impenetrable  sanctuary  in  a  state 
of  ludicrous  disa|)pointmcnt.  Some  means  or  other 
was  to  bo  devisetl  for  getting  in,  for  the  thought  of 
returning  without  satislying  our  curiosity  never  once 
entered  our  heads.  The  removal  of  some  stones  from 
one  of  the  windows  afforded  us  a  passage,  very  incon- 
venient uideed,  but  sufficient. 

Like  conquerors  we  entered  the  satza  through  a 
breach ;  but  we  had  not  thought  of  the  standard,  which 
Avas  indispensable  for  the  strict  accompli.shmeiit  of 
the  uaual  ceremonies.  Instead  thereof,  we  had  re- 
CO  1  i.t  to  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  planting  it  i  the 
sui  ill 'it  o;  the  mausoleum,  took  possession  ol  it  in 
the  nan  ■>  c*'  all  future  and  present  travellers. 

This  ccremonj'  completed,  we  made  a  minute  in.spec- 
tion  of  the  interior  of  the  tomb,  but  found  in  it  nothing 
extraordinary :  it  appeared  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 
Some  idols  of  baked  clay  wei-e  ranged  along  the  wall, 
yoveral  small  notches,  at  regular  intervals,  contaiued 


im;i;;e.s  half  decayeil  by  il.imii.  TIi-'  lioor  of  be.iteii 
earth,  anil  jiart  of  tin-  walls  wen;  covered  wiili  felt  : 
such  weie  the  .sole  decorations  we  billold. 

Like  generous  victors  we  contented  ourselves  by  taking 
two  .small  statues,  and  a  few  images.  Aeeording  to  the 
iioliuus  of  the  Kalmuks,  no  ^acril^•ge  can  comiiare  wiih 
that  of  whieh  we  were  now  guilty.  Yet  im  celestial 
fire  rodueed  us  to  ashes,  ami  the  Orainl  Llain.i  idlnwed 
IIS  to  return  in  peace  to  our  eseort.  IJut  a  great  vex- 
ation befel  u.s,  for  one  of  the  idols  was  broken  by  the 
way,  and  we  had  to  supplicate  the  J'ukhaus  of  the 
Steppe  to  evteiiil  their  indteetion  to  the  othi:r  during 
the  rest  of  the  journey. 

One  of  our  illu.straiiiins  (Sfl  p.  iJGO)  reinrsents  the 
interior  of  a  ki))itka  or  tent  of  a  K;\lmnk  prineess.  It 
is  not  every  one  who  can  (lenetrate  into  the  sanctuary 
of  an  Iliitliyaii  or  JMongnliau  princess,  and  .Madanii) 
Ilommaire  de  Hell  was  indebted  to  her  introiluetions 
at  Astrakhan,  and  her  friendshi|i  with  I'rince  Tiimene, 
at  that  epoch  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential 
of  all  the  Ivalniuk  chiefs,  as  also  with  iladame  Zikare- 
vitch,  to  an  <ijiportuuity  then  presented  to  her,  and 
which  siie  ii  ■..eribes  iu  lively  graphic  language. 

At  an  eiii'y  hour  Madame  Zakare\  itch  came  to 
accompany  us  to  the  prince's  sister-in-law,  who, 
during  tiiu  fino  .season,  resides  in  the  kibitka  in  pre- 
ference to  the  [i.ilaee.  ^Nothing  could  be  more  agreo- 
abje  to  us  than  this  pro|io.sal.  At  last  then  I  was 
about  to  SCO  K.ilmuk  manners  and  eustoms  without 
any  foreign  admixture.  On  tlie  way  I  learned  that 
the  princess  was  renowned  among  her  jieople  for  ex- 
treme beauty  and  aceompli.shinents,  besides  many  other 
details  which  contributed  further  to  augment  my 
curiosity.  Wc  formed  a  tolerably  large  jiaity  when 
we  reached  her  tent,  and  as  she  had  been  informed  of 
our  intended  visit,  we  enjoyed,  on  entering,  a  spectacl'^ 
that  far  surpassed  our  anticipations.  When  the  curtain 
at  the  doorway  of  the  kibitka  was  raised,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  rather  siiacious  room,  lighted  from  above, 
and  hung  with  red  damask,  the  reflection  from  w  hich 
shed  a  glowing  t'ut  on  every  object j  the  floor  was 
covered  with  a  rich  Turkey  carpet,  and  the  air  was 
loaded  with  jicrfumes.  In  tliis  balmy  atmosphere  and 
crimson  light  we  perceived  the  jirincessseatedon  ahiw 
platform  at  the  further  end  of  the  tent,  dressed  in 
glistening  robes,  ami  as  motionless  as  an  idol.  Some 
twenty  women  in  full  dress,  sitting  on  their  heels, 
formed  a  strange  and  particoloured  circle  round  her. 
It  was  like  uotlung  I  could  compare  it  to  but  an  opera 
scene  suddenly  got  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Volgiu 
When  the  princess  liad  allowed  us  time  enough  to 
admire  her,  she  slowly  descended  the  ste]is  of  the  plat- 
form, approached  us  with  dignity,  took  lue  by  the  hand, 
embraced  mo  atlectionatcly,  and  led  mc  to  the  jdaco 
she  had  just  left.  She  did  the  same  by  Madame 
Zakarevitch  and  her  daughter,  and  then  graciously 
saluted  the  [lersons  who  accompanied  us,  she  niotioned 
them  to  be  seated  on  a  large  divan  opposite  the  plat- 
form. No  mistress  of  a  hou.se  in  Paris  could  have 
done  better.  When  every  one  had  found  a  place,  she 
sat  down  beside  me,  and  through  the  medium  of  an 
Armenian,  who  .spoke  Hussian  and  Kalmuk  extremely 
well,  she  made  mo  a  thousand  compliments,  that  gave 
me  a  very  high  opinion  of  her  capacity.  With  the 
Armenian's  assistance,  we  were  able  to  put  many  ques- 
tions to  each  other,  and  notwithstanding  the  awkward- 
ness of  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  intei'iireter, 
the  conversation  was  far  from  growing  languid,  so  eager 
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v.iis  the  princess  for  information  of  every  kind.  Tlie 
Armenian,  who  was  a  merry  soul,  constituted  himself, 
of  his  own  authority,  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
and  commenced  liis  functions  hy  advising  the  princess 
to  give  orders  for  the  opening  of  the  ball.  Immediately 
upon  a  sign  from  the  latter,  one  of  th-  ladies  of  honour 
lose  and  performed  a  few  steps,  turning  slowly  upon 
lioi-self;  whilst  another,  who  remained  seated,  drew 
forth  from  a  halalaiha  (an  Oriental  guitar)  some  melan- 
choly sounds,  by  no  means  a])propriate  to  the  occasion. 
Nor  were  the  attitudes  and  movements  of  her  com- 
panion more  accordant  with  our  notions  of  dancing. 
They  formed  a  jiantoraime,  the  meaning  of  which  I 
could  not   ascertain,   but    which,  by 


monotony,  expressed  anything  but  pleasure  or  gaiety. 
The  youxxg Ji(/ii.raHte  frequently  stretched  out  her  arras 
and  knelt  down  as  if  to  invoke  some  invisible  being. 
The  performance  lasted  a  considerable  time,  during 
which  I  had  full  oi)|)ortunity  to  scratinise  the  princess, 
and  saw  good  reason  to  justify  the  high  renown  in 
which  her  beauty  ^^■as  held  among  her  own  people. 
Her  figure  is  imposing,  and  e.xtremely  well-jn-opor- 
tioned,  as  far  as  her  numerous  garments  allowed  me  to 
judge.  Her  mouth,  finely  arched  and  adorned  with 
beautiful  teeth,  her  coiuitenauce,  expressive  of  gri'at 
sweetness,  her  skin,  somewhat  brown,  but  remarkably 
delicate,  would  untitle  her  to  be  thought  a  very  haiul- 


its  languishing  i  some  woman,  even  in  France,  if  the  outline  of  her  face 
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and  the  ai-rangcment  of  her  features  wore  only  a  tritlo  | 
li'ss  Kalmuk.  XeverMicless,  in  spite  of  the  ol.li(|uity  i 
of  her  eyes  and  the  ]irominence  of  her  check  bones, 
she  would  still  find  many  an  admirer,  not  in  Kalmukia 
ahme,  but  all  the  world  over,  Her  looks  convey  an 
expressitm  of  the  utmost  gentleness  and  good  nature, 
and  like  all  the  women  of  lier  race,  she  has  an  rir  of 
caressing  humility,  which  mtikcs  her  appearance  still 
more  winning.  , 

Now  for  her  costume.  Over  a  ycvy  rich  i-obo  of 
Persian  stutt",  laced  all  over  witli  silver,  slio  wore  a 
light  silk  tunic,  reaching  only  to  the  knee  and  open  in 
fnmt.  The  high  corsage  was  quite  flat,  and  glittered 
with  silver  embroidery  nad  line  peurla  that  covered  uU 


the  seams.  Round  her  neck  she  had  a  white  cambric 
habit  shirt,  tin  sluqio  of  which  seemed  to  me  like  that 
of  a  man's  shirt  collar.  It  was  fastened  in  front  by  a 
diamond  button.  Ker  very  thick,  deep  black  hair  fell 
over  her  bosom  in  two  magnificent  tresses  of  remark- 
able length.  A  yellow  cap,  edged  with  rich  fur,  and  re- 
sembling in  shape  the  sipiare  cap  of  a  French  judge,  was 
set  jauntily  on  the  crown  of  her  head.  But  what  sur- 
prised me  most  in  her  costume  was  an  embroidered 
cambric  handkerchief  and  a  pair  of  black  mittens. 
Thus,  it  appears,  the  productions  of  our  workshops  find 
their  way  even  to  the  toilette  of  a  great  Kalmuk  lady. 
Among  the  princess's  ornaments  1  must  not  forget  to 
enumerate  a  lai-fje  gold  chtiin,  which,  after  being  wound 
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round  licr  beautiful  tresses,  fell  over  her  bosom,  passing 
on  its  -way  tlirimgli  liei'  golil  earrings.  Her  whole 
attire,  sucli  as  I  have  described  it,  looked  jnucli  less 
Ijarliariius  than  I  had  expected.  The  ladies  of  honour, 
tlionuh  less  richly  clad,  wore  robes  and  caps  of  the  same 
form  :  only  they  had  not  advanced  so  lav  as  to  wear 
mittens. 

The  dancing  lady,  alter  figuring  fur  half  •in  hour, 
went  and  toiiebed  the  shoulder  of  one  I'f  her  com- 
panions, who  took  her  place,  and  began  the  same  figures 
over  again.  When  she  had  done,  the  Armenian  urged 
the  princess  that  her  daughter,  who  until  then  had 
kept  herself  concealed  behind  a  em-tain,  should  also 
give  a  specimen  of  her  skill ;  but  there  was  a  dilliculty 
in  the  case.  No  lady  of  honnur  had  a  right  to  touch 
her,  and  tliis  forniidity  was  indisjiensable  according  to 
establishiMl  usage.  iS'ot  to  be  batilod  by  this  obstacle, 
the  Armenian  sprang  gaily  into  the  middle  of  the  circle, 
iind  began  to  dance  in  so  original  a  manner,  that  every- 
one enthusiastically  applauded.  Having  thus  satisfied 
the  exigency  of  Kalnmk  etiijuette,  he  stepped  up  to 
the  curtain  and  laid  his  linger  liglitly  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  young  lady,  who  could  not  refu.se  an  invitation 
thus  made  in  all  due  form.  Her  dancing  appeared  to 
us  less  wearisome  than  that  of  the  ladies  of  honour, 
thanks  t(»  her  ])retty  face  and  her  timid  and  languish- 
ing attitudes.  She,  in  her  turn,  touched  her  brotlier, 
a  handsome  lad  of  fifteen,  dressed  in  the  Cossack 
costume,  who  appeared  exceedingly  mortified  at  being 
obliged  to  put  a  Kalmuk  cap  on  his  head,  in  order  to 
e.vhibit  the  dance  in  all  its  nationality.  Twice  he 
dashed  his  cap  on  the  groiUKl  with  a  most  comical  air 
of  vexation ;  but  his  mother  rigidly  insisted  on  his 
jiutting  it  on  again. 

The  dtincing  of  the  men  is  as  imperious  and  animated 
as  that  of  the  women  is  tame  and  monotonous ;  the 
spirit  of  domination  displays  itself  in  all  their  gestures, 
in  the  bold  expression  of  their  looks  and  their  noblo 
bearing.  It  would  be  iuipossiV>le  for  me  to  describe  all 
the  evolutions  the  young  prince  went  through  with 
equal  grace  and  rapidity.  The  elasticity  of  his  limbs 
was  as  remarkable  as  the  perfect  measure  observed  in 
his  complicated  steps. 

After  the  ball  came  the  enncert.  The  women  j)layi'd 
one  after  anotlier  on  the  balalaika,  and  then  sang  in 
chorus.  J'.ut  tliei'e  is  as  little  variety  in  their  music  as 
in  their  dancing.  At  last  we  were  presented  with 
tlilVerent  kinds  of  kumis  and  sweetmeats  on  large 
silver  trays. 

When  we  came  out  from  tlio  kibitka,  the  priuc^c'j 
brother-in-law  took  lis  to  a  herd  of  wild  horses,  where 
one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  scenes  awaited  us.  The 
monunt  we  were  jierceived,  live  or  si.\:  mounted  men, 
nniu'd  with  long  lassoes,  rushed  into  the  niiddlo  of  the 
tahnn  (herd  of  hoi'ses),  keeping  their  eyes  constantly 
fixt'd  on  tho  young  prince,  who  was  to  point  out  the 
uninial  they  should  seize.  Tln^  signal  being  given,  they 
instantly  galloped  forward  and  nonsed  a  young  horse 
with  a  long  disllc^•clled  mane,  ^vIiom'  dilateil  eyes  and 
Bmoking  nostrils  betokened  inexpressibh'  terror.  A 
lightly-ehid  Kalmuk,  who  followed  Iheni  on  foot,  ini- 
uicdiati'ly  sprang  upon  tho  stallion,  cut  tho  thongs  that 
were  throttling  him,  and  engaged  with  him  in  an 
incredible  contest  of  daring  and  agility.  It  would  be 
impossibh,  I  think,  for  any  spectacle  more  vividly  to 
iillect  tlu^  mind  than  that  whieli  now  met  our  eyes, 
Konietimes  the  rider  and  his  horse  rolled  tdgether  on 
the  grass  ;  sometimes  they  shot  through  the  uir  with 


the  speed  of  an  arrow,  and  then  stoi)iied  abruptly,  as  if 
a  wall  had  all  at  once  risen  up  before  them.  On  a 
sndd<;n  the  furious  animal  would  crawl  on  its  belly,  or 
rear  in  a  manner  that  made  us  shriek  with  terror,  then 
plunging  forvvard  again  in  his  mad  gallop  he  would 
dash  through  the  tabnn,  and  endeavoured,  in  every 
possible  way,  to  shake  ott'  his  novel  biu'deu. 

Uut  this  exercise,  violent  and  dangerous  as  it  ap- 
peared to  us,  seemed  but  sjK)rt  to  the  Kalmuk,  whose 
b(  idy  followed  all  the  movements  of  the  animal  with  so 
much  sup])leness,  that  one  would  have  fancied  that  the 
same  thought  possessed  both  bodies.  The  sweat  poured 
in  foaming  streams  from  the  stallion's  flanks,  and  he 
trembled  in  every  limb.  As  for  the  rider,  his  coolness 
would  have  put  to  shame  the  mo.st  accomplished  horse- 
men in  Euro]>e.  In  the  most  critical  moments  he  still 
found  himself  at  liberty  to  wave  his  arms  in  token  of 
triumph ;  and  in  sjiite  of  tho  indomitable  humour  of 
his  steed,  he  had  sufficient  command  over  it  to  keep  it 
almost  always  within  the  circle  of  our  vision.  At  a 
signal  from  the  prince,  two  horsemen,  who  had  ke])t 
a.s  close  as  ])ossil)le  to  the  daring  centaur,  seized  him 
with  amazing  quickness,  and  galloped  away  with  him 
l)efore  we  had  time  to  comprehend  this  new  manoeuvre. 
The  horse,  for  a  moment  stupified,  soon  made  off'  at 
full  sj)eed,  and  was  lost  in  the  midst  of  the  herd.  These 
performances  were  repeated  sevei-al  times  A\-ithout  a 
single  rider  suffering  himself  to  be  thrown. 

i.5ut  what  was  our  amazement  when  we  saw  a  boy  of 
ten  years  come  forward  to  undertake  the  same  exploit ! 
They  selected  for  him  a  young  white  stallion  of  great 
.size,  whose  fiery  bounds  and  desperate  efforts  to  break 
his  bonds,  indicated  a  most  violent  temper. 

I  wiU  not  attempt  to  depict  oiir  intense  emotions 
during  this  new  conflict.  This  child,  who,  like  the  other 
riders,  had  only  the  horses  mane  to  cling  to,  afforded 
an  example  of  the  j)ower  of  reasoning  over  instinct  and 
brute  force.  For  some  minutes  he  maintained  his 
difficult  jxjsitiou  with  heriuc  intrepidity.  At  last,  to 
our  gi-eat  relief,  a  horseman  rndo  up  to  him,  caught 
him  up  iu  his  outstretched  arm,  and  threw  him  on 
the  crouj)  behind  him. 

The  Kalmuks,  t.s  the  reader  will  perceive,  are  ex- 
cellent horeemen,  and  are  accustomed  from  their  child- 
hood to  subdue  the  wildest  horses.  The  exorcise  we 
had  witnessed  is  one  of  their  greatest  amusements  :  it 
is  even  practised  by  the  women,  and  we  have  frequently 
seen  them  vicing  with  each  other  in  fonts  of  equestrian 
daring. 

IV. 

City  of   AsTTiAKUAN— "  Star   of  titi:  DrsruT"— 'Dp.snnT- 
TiON"  or  THE  City — Histoiiical  Notice — Mixed  Porn.A- 

TION — ABMBNIAKS,     TaTAHS  —  SlNGVLAn     IJESUI.T     OF     A 
^MlXTUBK  or    lUCBS— COMMEUCIAL  POSITION  OF  ASTIIAKUAN 

—Its    Loss   of   the   Oveuland   Tbadi:    riio.u    LNi)iA— 

KUBONEOrS  CoUMKBCIAI,   I'OLICY  OF  EVSSIA. 

A  TKAVF.LLKU  Upon  first  Coming  in  sight  of  Astrakhan 
cannot  fiiil  to  l>e  much  struck  with  the  tine  panorani.i 
of  tlie  city,  its  elmrches,  cujiohis,  and  ruined  forts 
gradually  coining  forth  to  the  \iew.  Situated  on 
an  ishind  of  the  V^olga,  its  environs  are  not  covercil 
like  those  of  most  great  cities,  with  villages  ami 
cultivated  fields  ;  it  stands  alone,  surrounded  by  water 
and  sand,  proud  of  its  sovereignty  over  tho  noble 
river,  and  of  the  name  of  Star  in  the  Desert  or  Star 
Khan,  with  which  the  jioetic  imagination  of  tlio 
Oriontiils  has  graced  it,   (6'c(J  p.  205.) 


.'ling  to,  aiibrdeJ 


ALL  ROU^'D  THE  AVOELD. 


We  liail  ^ome  difficulty  in  finding  .1  ln(l;.'ing  after 
wc  h.id  landed,  and  thongli  assisted  l)y  a  polict;  otlicir, 
•we  spent  more  tban  two  hours  in  wandering  from  place 
to  place,  everywhere  meeting  with  refusals.  AVe  were 
about  cutting  sliort  our  perplexities  by  taking  refuge 
in  a  Persiaii  caravanseriii,  when  chance  came  to  our 
aid.  A  Polish  lady  whom  we  fell  in  with,  olVered  us 
the  accommodation  of  her  house,  and  with  su -h  good 
gi'ace  that  we  eould  not  hesitate  to  accejit  her  civility. 

Except  some  crown  buildings  occu]iied  by  the 
emploi/es,  there  i.s  nothing  in  Astrakhan  to  remind  the 
traveller  of  its  being  under  foreign  sway.  The  town 
has  completely  priserved  the  Asiatic  physiognomy  it 
owes  to  its  climate,  its  past  history,  and  its  diversified 
population.  It  is  I  milt  partly  on  a  hill,  pai'tly  on  the 
plain,  and  several  of  its  oldest  portions  stand  on  low 
spoils  intersected  with  marshes,  and  are  exposed  to 
verj-  iniwholesome  exhalations  during  the  summer  after 
the  river  floods.  A  canal  with  nmvs  nm^  tliicjiigh 
the  whole  length  of  the  citj-. 

After  having  made  part  of  the  emjiire  of  the 
Kaptshak,  founded  by  I'.atu  Khan,  and  after  a  long 
scries  of  intestine  comnintions,  Astrakhan  became 
an  independent  state  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  One  hundreil  and  fifty  years  later  theio 
broke  out  between  the  Russians  and  the  Tatars 
tliat  obstinate  strife  which  was  to  end  by  deliver- 
ing the  country  of  the  Tsars  from  the  yoke  of  its  op- 
pre.ssoi"s.  In  15-54,  Ivan  the  Teri'ible,  partly  by 
treachery,  and  partly  bj-  force  of  arms,  pcssesscd 
lum.se If  of  the  kh.anat  of  the  Caspian,  and  was  the  first 
to  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Kasan  and  Astrakhan. 
This  valuable  conquest  was  incorjiorated  with  the 
empire,  and  led  tf>  the  submission  or  emigi'atiou  of  ail 
the  adjacent  tribes.  Astrakhan  has  ever  since  be- 
longed to  Russia  ;  but  it  soon  lost  the  jirosjierity  that 
had  rendered  it  so  ix-lebrated  of  yore  under  the  Tartar^ 
or  Tatars  of  the  Golden  Horde.  Fifteen  years  after 
the  Russian  conquest,  the  Ttirks  directed  an  eNpodition 
against  Astrakhan,  in  concert  with  the  Tartars  (.f  tlio 
Crimea  ;  but  the  effort  was  abortive,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  (Ottoman  army  perished  in  the  deserts  of  thi' 
Manitch.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sevcntcentli  century, 
Astrakhan  again  underwent  a  brief  but  bloody  revohi- 
tion  :  the  rebel  Stenko  Razin  made  himself  master  of 
the  town,  gave  it  up  to  horrible  massacro,  and  for 
awhile  caused  serious  alarm  to  Russia.  At  present 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Tatar  kingdom  is  merely  the 
chief  town  of  a  government,  which  though  presen^'ug 
a  surface  of  more  th.-m  4,000  geogi-aphical  square  miles, 
yet  possesses  only  285,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  200,0{l() 
arc  nomades.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  si|iiaros, 
churches,  and  niosi|ucs.  Its  old  endmttled  towers  and 
its  walls,  whicli  still  include  a  considerable  spa<o  of 
ground,  rcminil  the  traveller  of  its  ancient  warlike 
renown.  Its  pr)puhition,  a  medley  of  all  the  races 
of  Asia,  amounts  in  number  to  l.^TO.",  the  bulk  of 
■whom  a"e  Russians,  Kalmuks,  and  Tartars.  The 
Armenians  are  shopkeepers  here,  just  as  they  are  in 
all  countries  in  the  world  ;  notwithstanding  tlioir  re- 
ligion, which  slioidd  make  then:  coalesce  with  tho 
Avesterns,  they  retain  in  their  manners  nn<l  customs 
everything  belonging  to  the  oast.  The  Ariiiciiian 
carries  everywhere  with  him  that  spirit  of  tratlic  which 
is  common  to  him  with  the  .lew;  always  at  work  on 
some  .stroke  of  business — always  I'cady  to  seize  a  flying 
op|)ortunity  ;  diaconntiiig.  computing,  figuring,  with 
indefiitigable  pn*"  mcc.     ^leet  Lim  where  you  will,  in 


the  fertile  \-.-dliys  of  Armenia,  in  the  snowy  north,  or 
beneath  a  southern  sky,  everywhere  he  exhibits  that 
intense  selfishness  which  stands  him  in  lii  ii  of  the 
patriotic  feelings  so  potent  in  most  other  laanehes  of 
the  human  fannly.  This  nation,  dispersed  over  the 
whole  World  like  the  Jews,  presents  oni>  of  those  dis- 
tinctivf^  types  of  feature  characteristic  of  an  tinmixed 
r.ace,  which  are  to  be  found  in  full  priscrvation  oidy 
among  eastern  nations.  Thr'  brown  mantle  in  which 
the  Armeinan  Avonien  wrap  thenisehes  at  Constnnti- 
nople,  is  here  ri'placed  by  long  black  veils  that  covei 
theni  from  head  to  fiof.  This  garment,  whieh  displays 
the  shajie  very  well,  and  falls  in  graceful  fohls  to  the 
feet,  when  well  put  on,  reminds  one  of  the  elegant 
lines  of  certain  Orecian  statues;  ami  what  makes  the 
resemblance  the  more  striking,  is  that  the  Armenian 
women  arc  particidarly  remarkable  for  tlnir  stately 
carriage  and  the  severe  dignity  of  their  featuirs. 

The  Tatars,  upwards  of  .TijOOO  in  innuber,  are  engaged 
in  trade,  and  chiefly  in  that  of  cattle.  The  ntimcrous 
mosques  an<l  the  cupolas  of  their  baths  contribute  to 
give  Astrakhan  (piite  an  oriental  appearance. 

The  Indians,  who  were  formerly  rather  numerous 
in  this  city,  have  long  since  abandoned  the  trade  for 
which  they  frequented  it,  and  none  of  them  remain 
but  a  few  priests  who  are  detained  by  interminable 
law-suits.  Rut  from  the  old  intercourse  between  the 
Hindhus  and  the  Kalmuks  has  sprung  a  half-breed  now 
numbering  several  hundred  imlividuals,  improperly 
designated  Tatars.  The  mixed  blood  of  these  two 
essentially  Asiatic  races  has  pri  duced  a  type  closely 
resembling  that  of  European  lations.  It  exhibits 
neither  the  obliqtie  eyes  of  the  Kalmuks,  nor  the 
bronzed  skin  of  the  Indians ;  and  nothing  in  the 
character  or  h.abita  of  tlu'  <lescendants  of  these  two 
races  inditates  a  relationship  with  cither  stock.  In 
striking  contrast  with  the  a]iathy  and  indolence  of  the 
po])tdation  among  which  they  live,  these  half-breeds 
exhibit  in  all  they  do,  the  activity  and  perseverance  of 
the  men  of  the  north.  They  seiTC  as  porters,  wag- 
goners, or  sailoi.s,  as  occasion  may  reqtiire,  and  shrink 
from  no  kind  of  employment  however  laborious.  Their 
white  felt  hats,  with  broad  brims  and  pointed  conical 
]  crowns,  their  tall  figures,  and  bold,  cheerlul  counte- 
nances, give  them  a  considerable  degrci' of  resemblance 
I  to  the  Spanish  mideteers. 

'      This  result   of  the  crossing  of  two  races    both  so 

sharply  defined   is  extremely  remarkable,  and  cannot 

'  but    interest   ethnologists.      The    Mongol  is   perhaps 

;  above  all    others    the    typo    that    perpetuates    itself 

with   most  energy,   and    most    obstinately  resists  the 

influence  of  foreign  admixture  continued    through  a 

loiif'  series  of  "enerations.     "We  have  fotnid  it  in  all  its 

originality  among  the  Cossacks,  the  Tatars,  and  excry 

I  other  people  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kalmuks. 

'  Is  it  not,  then,  a  most  curious  fact  to  see  it  vani.sh 

!  immediately  under  the  inflmnee  of  the  Ilindhu  blood, 

'  and   produce   instead  of  itself  a  thoroughly  Caucasian 

'  tyiie  I     Might  we  not,  then,  eonchide  that  the  I'atica- 

j  sian  is  not  a  primitive  tyjie,  as  hitln  1  to  siqpo.sed,  but 

'  that  it  is  sinqily  ,the    residt   of  a   i..ixtare,  the   two 

'  elements  of  which  we  nnist  seek  for  in  Central  Asia, 

in  those  mysterious  regions  of  the  great  Tibetian  chain 

whieh  have  so  much  occupied  the   inventive  genius  of 

ancient  and  modern  writers  ! 

The  Persians,  like  I  hi'  Indians,  are  gradually  do 
scrting  Astrakhan,  The  prohibitive  system  of  Russia 
has  destroyed  idl  their  commercial  resources,  and  now 
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ALL  ROUND   THE  WORLD. 


only  soini!  liuiulrcd-  of  tliem,  for  the  most  part  tie-  :  of  Russia ;  they  have  carniigs,  spires,  ami  balustrades, 
tained  Ijy  penury,  are  to  Ix-  found  in  their  adopted  '  something  to  attract  the  gaze,  and  details  to  fix  it. 
eountr^-,  employed  in  petty  retail  dealings.  We  went  :  The  cathedral,  built  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
over  tlie  vast  I'ersian  kliaus  of  Astrakhan,  but  saw  i  century,  is  a  large  square  I'ditice,  surmounted  by  five 
none  of  those  gorgeous  stuffs  for  which  they  were  for- !  cupolas,  gilded  and  starred  with  azure,  and  pi'esenting 

a  style  midway  between  those  of  Asia  iind  Europe. 


Kirrly  so  celebrated.     The  ware-rooms  are  eni])tj',  and 
it  is  but  with  Ki'eat  difficultv  the  traveller  can  now 


Tlie  interior  is  Imng  with  pictures  of  no  value  in  point 
and  then  obtain  cashmeres,  silky  termalamas,  or  any  (  of  art.  but  attractive  to  the  eye  from  the  richness  of 
other  of  those  productions  of  Asia   which   so  nnich 
excite  our  curiosity,  and  wliicli  were  formerly  a  source 
of  prosperity  to  the  town. 

Astrakhan  has  for  some  years  had  a  lazai'et  on  the 
mouths  of  the  Volga  at  seventy-five  versts  from  its 
walls.  The  history  of  tliis  establishment  is  curious 
enough.  Before  it  was  built  on  the  site  it  now  occupies, 
building  had  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
at  two  other  spots  whicli  were  successively  abandoned 
as  unsuitable.  It  was  not  until  much  time  .and  mcvey 
had  been  S])ent,  that  an  engineer  took  notice  of  a  little 
island  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  on 
whicli  the  lazaret  was  finally  erected.  Some  years 
afterwards  there  was  found  in  the  town  archives  a 
manuscript  note  left  by  Peter  the  Great  at  his  de- 
parture from  Astrakhan,  and  in  which  he  mentioned 
that  very  island  as  well  suited  for  the  site  of  a  lazaret. 


their  frames,  most  of  which  are  of  massive  silver 
curiously  chiised.  T'he  most  interesting  monument  in 
Astrakl'.an  is  a  small  church  concealed  in  Peter  the 
Great's  fort.  It  is  attributed  to  Ivan  IV.  Its  archi- 
tecture is  purely  Moorisli,  and  it  is  fretted  all  over 
with  details  exceedingly  interesting  to  an  artist.  Un- 
fortunately it  has  long  been  abandoned,  and  is  now 
used  as  a  wai'ehouse. 

The  climate  of  Astrakhan  is  dry,  and  very  hot.  For 
three  moutlis  the  thermoaieter  seldom  falls  in  the  day 
belov,-  d')°.  This  great  heat  enervates  both  mind  and 
body,  and  sulHciently  accounts  for  the  extreme  sloth 
of  the  inhabitants.  But  in  consequence  of  its  dryness 
the  atmosphere  possesses  a  transparent  purity  that 
would  enchant  a  painter,  giving,  as  it  does,  to  every 
oljject  a  warmth  and  lucidity  worthy  of  Italy. 

A  very  serious  source  of  annoyance  to  the  Astrak- 
haners,  and  still  more  to  the  foreigner,  is  the  swarm  of 
gnats  and  other  insects  that  fill  tlie  air  at  certain 
seasons.  Their  pertinacious  attacks  bafile  all  pre- 
cautious ;  it  is  in  vain  you  surround  yourself  with 
gauze  at  night,  and  resign  yourself  to  total  darkness 
during  the  day,  you  are  not  the  less  persecuted  by 
them,  and  von  exhaust  yourself  with  ineffectual  efibrts 


A  glance  had  enabled  the  Tsar  to  percei\e  the  im- 
2>ortance  of  a  locality  wliich  many  engineering  com- 
laissions  discovered  only  after  repeated  search. 

Paving  is  a  luxury  quite  unknown  in  Astrakhan, 
and  the  streets  are  as  sandj-  as  the  soil  of  the  environs. 
Though  they  ai'c  almost  deserted  during  the  day,  on 
account  of  the  intense  heat,  few  spectacles  are  more 

lively  and  pieturescpie  than  that  which  they  present  against  an  invisible  enemy, 
in  the  evening,  when  the  wliole  town  awakes  from  the  They  are  sinking  an  artesian  well  in  the  u])pcr  part 
somnolency  into  which  it  had  been  cast  by  a  tempera-  of  the  town.  They  liad  reached,  when  we  were  there, 
turo  of  100  .  Every  one  then  haptens  to  enjoy  the  a  deptli  of  IGG  yards;  but  instead  of  water  there 
refreshing  air  of  the  twilight ;  people  sit  at  the  doors  escaped  a  jet  of  carburretted  hydrogen,  whicli  had  been 
amusing  themselves  with  the  sight  of  whatever  passes ;  burning  for  three  weeks  with  great  brilliancy, 
business  is  resumed,  and  tlie  shops  are  in  a  bustle;!  Astrakhan  now  contains  14G  streets,  40  squares, 
a  numerous  population  of  all  ra' )3  and  tongues  spreads  S  market-places,  a  jiublic  garden,  11  wooden  and  9 
rapidly  along  tlie  bridges  and  the  quays  bordered  with  earthen  bridges,  37  churches  (o-i  of  stone,  3  wooden), 
ti'ees  ;  the  canal  is  coveved  with  caiks  laden  witli  fruit    2  of  wliioh  are  eatliedrals  ;  15   mosques,  -  of  them  of 

stone  ;  3,883  houses,  28S  of  which  are  of  stone,  the 
rest  of  wood.     All   narratives  of  travels  tell  of  the 
gardens  of  Astrakhan,  and  the  magnificent  fruit  pro- 
duced in  them.     Unfortunately,  thes  i  are  pure  fictions, 
for  there  are  but  75  gardens  or  vineyards  around  tho 
town,  and  io  is  only  by  means  of  irrigation  with  Persian 
wheels  that    tiiey  are  rendered  productive.     All  tho 
fruit  of  tho  place,  moreover,  is  very  poor,  if  not  de- 
cidedly bad.     Tlie  grapes  alone  are  tolerable,  and  of 
very  variiais  kinds,  suitable  for  the  table,  but  none  of 
them  fit  for  making  wine.      As    for  the  celebrated 
water-melons  they  are  held  in  very  low  esteem  in  the 
country,  and  the  people  of  the  town  talk  only  of  those 
of  Kherson  and  the  Crimea.     It  is  very  possible,  how- 
e'.  ■  '*,  tliat  the  fruit  of  Asti'akhaii  may  liave  deserved 
its  high  reputation  previously  to  the  3tuseovite  domi- 
nation.    Here,  as  everywliere  I'lso,  the  Ru.->sian  popi.- 
lation,  in  taking  the  place  of  the  Tatars,  can  only  have 
destroyeil  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country. 
The  Russian  townspeople  lieing  exclusively  traders  and 
shopkeepers,  and  never  engaging  in  rural  pursuits,  tho 
j  gardens  almost  all  behmg  to  Tatars  and  Armenians. 
i      As  for  the  goverinnent  of  Astrakhan,  its  territcuy 
i  is  one  of  the  most  sterile  in  the  empire.     Agricidturo 
i  in  tliere   wholly  unproductive  ;  in  general  nothing  is 
'  aowed  but  a  little  maize  and  barley,  pro\isions  of  all 


i'.nd  arbutus  lierries;  elegant  droshkies,  ealeches,  and 
liorseiiicn  rush  about   in  all  directions,  and  the  whole 
town  w.ars  a  gala  aspect  that  astonishes  and  captivates 
tho  t!'avi'ller.     He  finds  there  collected  into  a  focus  all  ' 
tlie  jiieturesquo  items  that  liave  struck  him  singly  else- 
where.    Alongside  of  a  Tatar  dwelling    stretches   a 
great  building   blackened  by   time,  and  by  its  archi- 
tecture and  carvings  carrying  you  back  to  tlie  middle 
ages.    A  European  shop  displays  its  fashionable  haber- 
dashery opposite  a  caravanserai ;  tho  magnificent  cathe- 
ilral  overshadows  a  pretty  mosque  with  its  fountain;  a 
Moorish  lialcony  contains  a  group  of  young  Euroi)ean 
hidics  wlio  set  you  thinking  of  Paris,  whilst  a  graceful 
white  shadow  glides  mysteriously  under  the  gallery  of 
an  old  ] palace.     All  contrasts  are  here  met  together; 
and  so  it  liappens  that  in  passing  from  one  quarter  to 
another  you  think  you   have  but  made  a  short  pro- 
menade,  and  you  have   picked  up  a  stock  of  observa- 
tions and  reminiscences  belonging  to  all   times  and 
places.     The  Russians  ought  to  be  proiul  of  a  town 
wliich  did  not  spring  up  yesterday,  like  all  the  others 
in  their  country,  and   where  one  is  not  plagued  with 
the  cold,  monotonous  regularity  that  lUcots  you  without 
end  in  every  part  of  the  empire. 

Tiie  ehurelies  in  Astraklian  are  not  built  in  tho  in- 
variaVilo  Greek  stylo  of  all  the  other  religious  buiKUngs 
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kinds  being  procured  from  Saratof,  by  way  of  the  I 
Volga.     It  is  this  that  gives  some  little  briskness  to  | 
the  navigation  of  that  river  ;  for  besides  the  curn  con-  j 
sumed  by  Astrakhan  and  the  towns  dependent  on  its 
jurisdiction,  Saratof  and  the  adjoining   regions  send 
supplies  also  to  Gourief,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Ural,  to 
the  aiTuy  cantoned  on  the  Terek,  and  even   to  the 
Transcaxieasian  countries. 

There  is  no  city,  perha])S,  of  Eastei-n  Europe,  if  wc 
except  Constantinople,  which  has  played  a  more  im- 
portant part  than  Astrakhan  in  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  Europe  and  Asia.     Situated  at  the  lower  I 
extremity  of  the  largest  navigable  river  of  Eiuvipo,  it  | 
communicates,  on  the  one  side,  by  the  Caspian,  with  j 


Central  Asia  and  the  northern  provinces  cf  Per-in  ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  with  the  central  nrovinci^  ot 
tlie  Muscovite  empire  and  the  whole  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea.  It  is  impossible  to  enti.-r  into  the  whole  bearings 
of  the  importance  of  such  a  position,  and  the  falsi' 
comni-  rcial  policy  of  Russia,  in  regard  to  the  ojieniiig 
thus  jtresented.  The  curious  reader  will  tiud  this 
subject  ably  discussed,  at  great  length,  in  JI.  Hom- 
mairo  de  Hell's  book  (chap.  s\i.  \>.  187).  One  fact 
worth  noticing  in  the  present  day  is  that  the  be.st 
cotton  of  Persia  is  grown  on  the  slojns  of  the  Al 
Burus  or  Elbruz,  as  it  is  sometimes  misspelt  :  aiid  tin- 
cotton  regions  of  that  mountain  sloi>e  are  said  to 
supply   easily  an  annual  average  of   l.JOU,000  kilo- 
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grammes,  at  Go  to  70  centimes  the  kilogramme  on  t!;c 
spot,  I.e.,  M.  to  7(L  per  2:}lbs. 

We  sliall,  however,  (juoto  a  few  sentences  from  a 
more  recent  travcHer — Mi:  Latu'cnee  Oliphant  {T/n: 
liHssian  Shores  of  the  Black  isea,  iVc,  p.  130,  ct  seij.) — 
upon  this  topic,  so  imj)ortant  to  eommereial  mni,  to 
the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  to  the  vastly  extern!- 
ing  power  of  ll\issia. 

The  only  solution  of  the  pi'oblem  which  involves 
this  anomalous  state  of  things,  ouglit  to  be  in  the  fact 
of  some  nuicli  better  waj' having  been  discovered  by 
tho  government,  for  the  transit  of  Eastern  goods,  than 
that  adopted  by  *,ho  Genoese  ;  and  considering  that  for 
five  hundred  miles  the  trans-Caucttsiau  Russian  pi  ovinccs 


arc  conterminous  with  I  ersia  and  Turkey,  this  would 
not  seem  an  im|aobalile  conjecture  to  anyone  nit 
acquainted  with  the  eommereial  policy  of  thi-  country. 
Xot  that  it  is  very  easy  to  say  what  that  policy  is; 
but  one  ell'ect  of  it,  in  this  instance,  is  certain,' +]i;it 
scarcely  any  use  whatever  is  made  of  the  route  which 
docs  there  exist.  To  exphun  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
discover  the  real  principle  upon  which  the  governnii'ut 
acts;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  so  inla- 
timted  as  to  believe  that  the  jirotective  system,  wldch 
it  now  pursues,  can  ever  advance  the  commercial  in- 
terest of  the  countrj'. 

Projecting  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  while  it  monopo- 
lises  more   than  half  the  continent  of  Europe — po.s- 
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scssing  lucMiis  of  ooiiimunicatimi  with  tlie  East  by  way 
of  the  Caspian,  denied  to  nny  other  European  power — 
intorsicted  liy  rivers  expressly  adapted  to  connect  the 
ports  ujion  the  four  seas,  between  which  she  is  situated, 
Ru>sia  might  become  the  higliway  of  nations.  The 
wealth  of  P^uropo  and  Asia  would  thus  pour  into  the 
coffers  of  the  coinitry,  through  the  various  channels 
which  it  alone  could  so  advantageously  offer  for  the 
commerce  of  the  world ;  and  tlie  only  reason  why 
this  result  lias  not  long  since  taken  jilace,  is  the  virtual 
prohibition  liy  the  government  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  state  of  things,  by  its  denying  to  all  f(jreign 
goods  the  right  of  transit  through  the  Russian  domi- 
nions. As  a  necessary  eonseijuence,  the  produce  of 
the  east  passes  through  Smyrna  and  Trobisond,  instead 
of  through  Titlis  to  Redut  Kale  on  the  Black  Sea  ; 
or,  if  there  were  a  canal  between  the  Volga  and  the 
Don  by  water  all  the  way  from  Astrabad  and  the  inter- 
metliate  ports  to  Taganrog,  via  Astrakkan  and  Tza- 
ritzin,  or  to  St.  Petersburgh  direct.  Thus  have  those 
brilliant  commercial  designs  cherished  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  founded  upon  au  anticipated  expansion  <  ' 
his  eastern  frontier,  been  destroyed  by  a  policy  un- 
worthy the  successors  of  so  enlightened  a  monarch ; 
and  those  ports  on  the  Ciuspian,  in  attempts  to  acquire 
which  lie  sacrificed  his  political  reputation,  are  sinking 
under  intiuences  utterly  blasting  to  their  prosperity. 
From  a  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  and  in 
spite  of  the  anxiety  of  government  to  induce  au  oppo- 
site belief,  we  are  consti-ained  to  suppose  that  it  is  only 
solicitous  for  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  a.s  long  as 
this  prosperity  can  co-exist  with  the  permanent  state 
of  gross  ignorance  and  barbarism  in  which  the  people 
are  kept  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  au  extensive  intei'- 
courso  with  European  nations  woidd  open  the  eyes  of 
tliLs  enslaved  p(i|iulation,  and  introduce  those  principles 
of  freedom  wliicli  would  soon  prove  utterly  subversive 
to  the  imperial  power,  as  it  at  present  exists.  In 
order,  therefi)re,  that  the  traveller  may  duly  appreciate 
the  system  of  political  economy  practised  by  the 
government,  it  is  neees.sary  he  should  remember  that 
its  interests  and  those  of  the  peoph,'  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  one  another.  He  will  then  ccaso  to  wonder 
that  men-of-war,  instead  of  merchant  steamers,  regu- 
larly navigate  the  Ca.spian.  The  most  wretched  crafts 
ai'o  ti-eighted  with  the  rich  fabrics  of  Persia,  while  in m 
steamei-s  are  appropriated  to  the  transport  of  precious 
soldiers.  These  steamers  are  also  employed  in  blockad- 
ing the  eastera  shores  of  Circassiii ;  and  are  ready,  in 
case  (if  war  with  Pei-sia,  to  convey  troojis  to  that  king- 
dom. At  present,  they  ply  twice  a-month  between 
Astrakhan,  Baku,  Lcukei-iin,  Engeli,  and  Astrabad. 
r  was  infcirmcd,  moreover,  that  two  iron  steamers  had 
been  recently  launched  upon  the  Sen  of  Aral,  with  a 
view,  it  was  said,  of  carrying  out  some  commercial 
projects.  Tliesc  may  some  day  prove  to  be  of  rather  a 
(piestionable  natTire.  There  i^  a  Unc  of  Cossacks  ex- 
tending across  the  Kirghiz  deserts  to  the  Sea  of  Ar.il, 
established,  no  doubt,  f.n-  tlio  purpose  of  protecting 
these  so-called  mercantile  arrangements. 

I  do  not  see,  however,  how  it  eould  compromise  the 
selfish  policy  of  the  governmimt  to  improve  the  naviga- 
tion of  tlie  Volga  ;  for,  although  it  is  at  present  used 
almost  ontiri^ly  for  purposes  of  trade,  it  might,  in  case 
of  a  wai-  in  these  parts,  bo  found  a  most  useful  auxili- 
arv  in  the  trans]iort  of  troops.  The  experience  of 
those  who  liave  bevn  navigating  this  river  for  any 
length  of  time,  goes  far  to  show  that  the  volume  of 


water  is  rapidly  diminishing ;  and  our  captain  referred 
to  the  increasing  difficulties  of  navigation  as  a  jiractical 
demonjstration  of  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion. 
The  numennis  channels,  bv  means  of  which  the  Volmi 
finds  its  way  into  the  Casjuan,  jicrcolatmg,  as  it  were, 
through  the  Delta  upon  which  Astrakhan  is  situated, 
are  yearly  becoming  shallower,  and  the  Caspian  itself 
is  said  to  be  deci'casing.  Humboldt,  however,  most 
distinctly  denies  this  to  be  the  case  ;  and  though  they 
arc  further  off  from  the  sea  now  than  they  used  to  be, 
they  have  probably  no  better  ground  for  the  supposi- 
tion than  a  vague  tradition  to  that  effect. 

A  most  interesting  scries  of  observations  lias  recently 
been  made  by  Messrs.  Englehardt  and  Parrot,  by  which 
they  have  established  the  fact  that  the  level  of  the 
Caspian  is  about  eighteen  fathoms  beh)w  that  of  the 
Rlack  Sea  ;  but  as  the  Don  Hows  with  greater  rajiidity 
than  the  Volga,  thi;  difference  of  level  of  the  two 
rivers  at  the  point  where  they  most  nearly  approximate 
is  undoubtedly  far  greater  than  this.  Professor  Pallas 
has  been  at  some  pains  to  prove  that  this  elevated 
plateau  formed,  at  some  previous  ]ieriod,  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  being  then 
united,  were  connected  with  the  Black  Sea  by  a 
channel  flowing  round  the  northern  point  of  the 
Caucasus.  Whether  this  view  be  correct  or  not — and, 
in  accordance  with  luovo  modern  notions,  we  should  at 
any  rate  throw  back  the  date  to  a  pre-Adamite-era — 
there  can  b(;  little  doubt  that,  at  some  period,  the 
Caspian  extended  over  the  basin  of  the  Volga,  upon 
which  we  were  now  looking.  Tl'.  .  -hole  configuration  of 
the  country  supports  such  a  hypothesis.  Near  this 
point  the  Steppe  follows  the  course  of  the  Sarpa  to  the 
southward,  rising  precipitously  fi-om  the  deserts  through 
which  the  Volga  meaiidei'S.  These  deserts  are  impreg- 
nated vnth  salt,  and  shells,  exactly  resembling  those 
found  in  the  Caspiau;  are  plentifully  scattered  over  the 
surface ;  while  the  steppe,  upon  which  we  travelled  to 
the  Don,  was  composed  of  a  fine  rich  black  loam, 
devoid  of  any  marine  deposits.  It  seemed  singular 
that,  while  crossing  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in 
Russia,  Ave  should  actually  be  looking  down  upon  the 
most  sterile ;  but  there  can  be  no  more  satisfactory 
way  of  accounting  for  so  sudden  a  change  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  country,  than  by  supposing  that  a  great 
portion  of  it  was  formerly  submerged.  We  congratu- 
lated ourselves  that  it  was  not  our  lot  to  traverse  the 
more  elevated  line  of  country  ;  and  as  we  turnetl  oiur 
backs  upon  the  vast  sandy  deserts  which  extendetl  to 
the  Chinese  frontier,  and  hurried  away  from  the  salt 
swamps  of  Astrakhan,  the  dull  tame  Stepjie  looked 
quite  pleasant,  and  ii  Journey  through  the  country  of 
the  Don  (_)ossacks  seemed  invested  with  now  and 
unexpected  charms. 

V. 

KissTjAh  on  the  Teiiek — Comhat  of  a  Cossack  axd  a  Cau- 
casian-— A  Caucasian  Cai'UA — Tub  Tchetchexses  and 
tueCossacks— Kasai'iubta — ANiouT  Expedition  AOAiNST 

IlIETcUETCllKNSEa— KNTEJ'  T'lK  LESOIlIANTEUBiroUr— EN- 
CAMPMENTS OF  Tataks — Havine  op  Kabaxy. 

FaoJi  Astrakhan  to  Kisslar  on  the  Terek,  {See  Map, 
p.  273,)  is  a  h)w  level,  hi  part  sandy  in  part  marshy  plain, 
forming  a  portion  of  the  N.W.  cin-ncr  of  the  Caspian,  and 
watured  by  many  rivulets,  and  one  river,  the  Kuma  or 
Kouma,  which  boasts  of  a  town,  Kumskaya,  of  small 
pretensions,  but  none  of  any  iiiqiortanco  in  its  long 
valley.     From  Kisslar,  which  is  a  more   important 
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frontier  town  at  the  fo^t  of  the  Caucasus,  to  the  grt'at 
}K(s.s  of  Dcrbend,  we  shall  travel  in  coni|iany  witli  the 
traveller,  historian,  jxiet,  and  romancer,  iL  Alexander 
DuiHus.  Not  a  very  safe  guide  for  a  ge(ij,'rapher,  but 
liis  lively  pen  will  serve  to  enlighten  a  page  nr  two  in 
otn-  series  ;  and,  besides,  the  Caucasus  is  the  very 
country  for  a  poet  and  romancer. 

Frr)ni  the  remote  epoch  of  the  cxpeditimi  of  the 
Argonauts  to  the  modem  feats  of  a  Sehamyl,  that 
glorious  mountain  range,  with  its  far-spreading  spurs 
and  valleys — the  natui-al  frontier  of  Europe  and  Asia — 
ha,s  been  the  abode  of  valour  and  beauty,  the  home  of 
mystery  and  originality.  Every  step  is  a  surprise,  ami 
every  new  scene  is  a  vision.  As  to  feats  of  (hiring, 
love,  and  adventure,  there  is  enough  tosurfuit  on.  M. 
Dumas  arrived  at  Kisslar,  the  frontier  town  of  i*u>sia 
on  the  Terek,  on  the  7th  of  November,  18-3S.  The 
great  jioet,  romancer,  traveller,  and  historian,  had  laid 
aside  all  these  characters  to  become  a  soldier.  In  a 
semi-barbarous  state  the  sword  takes  precedence  of  tlie 
jien — arms  of  letters.  M.  Dumas  had  found  tlie 
neces.sity  before  tliis  of  adapting  himself  to  the  social 
condition  of  the  country  in  which  ho  was  travelling, 
and  ho  had  assmned  the  costume  of  a  Muscovite 
militiaman,  over  which  he  had  placed  the  star  of 
Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and,  thus  accoutred,  he  passed 
oil'  very  well  at  the  inns  and  post-houses  for  a  French 
general. 

At  Kisdiar,  renowned  for  its  good  wine  and  brandy, 
dress,  however,  w^as  of  less  impoi"tance  than  good  arms. 
A  motley  population  of  Armenians,  Tatars,  Kalmuks, 
Nogays,  and  Jews,  all  clad  in  their  national  costume, 
fill  the  streets  of  the  marvellously  picturesiiue  but  very 
unsafe  town,  and  which  M.  Dumas  compares  with 
Paris  in  the  time  of  Henri  III.  The  Tatars  were,  in 
fact,  bandits  within,  the  Tchetchensea  plundered  every- 
one without,  and  the  Cossacks  kept  up  a  perpetual 
warfare  with  both.  At  the  Terek  the  tra\'oller  parts, 
indeed,  from  all  security  and  safety,  save  that  wliich  is 
obtained  by  superiority  of  numbers  or  arms.  ^L 
Dumas  and  his  companions  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  badly  provided;  they  had  among  them,  besides 
their  kandjars,  or  daggers,  three  doubled-barrelknl 
fowling-pieces,  two  rifles,  one  of  which  carried  ex- 
ploding balls,  and  a  revolver.  They  had,  besides,  an 
escort  of  six  Cossacks,  notwithstanding  which  it  was 
deemetl  necessary,  to  inspire  awe,  that,  in  making  the 
start,  each  should  have  a  double-barreled  gun  on  his 
knee.  M.  Dumas's  companions  were,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  Moynet,  an  artist,  and  Kalino,  a  young 
Russian,  obtained  as  an  interpreter  from  the  university 
of  Moscow.  At  Sukoiposh  the  sun  broke  through  the 
fog,  and  diaployed,  for  the  first  time,  the  mighty 
Caucasus,  "  the  theatre  of  the  first  drama  of  the  fiwt 
dramatic  poet  of  anti(|uity,"  to  their  astonished  gaze. 
For  a  time  the  Tchetchenses  were  lost  to  memory  ; 
even  the  successive  villages,  with  their  posts  of  Cos- 
sacks, and  each  its  own  terrible  and  sanguinary  legend, 
were  disregardeil.  There  was  before  them  that  which 
they  declare  to  have  suriwssed  alike  the  Alps  and  the 
Tyrenees — one  of  the  most  colossal  works  of  the 
Creator. 

All  the  men  they  now  met  with  on  the  road  were 
anned.  They  also  bore  the  outward  api)earanc(!  of 
nien  who  are  accustomed  to  j)lace  reliance  on  their 
personal  eoui-agt;.  At  one  of  the  post-houses  Jvalino 
had  iiiisi'd  his  whip  at  a  yenuchik.  "  Take  care  '."  said 
tlie  latter,  putting  his  hand  on  his  kandjar ;  "  you  are 


not  in  Russia  ;i..w."  Arriv<-d  at  Schukovaia,  a  branch 
excni-sioa  was  niaile,  ai-ccirajianicd  by  an  escort  of 
eleven  C<r-.-;ieks  to  Tchcrveli  inaia,  a  charming  village 
of  Cussiick-s  alike  celebi-atinl,  accnrdihg  to  our  author, 
fur  "thf  o'D.st.incy  of  the  men,  the  complacency  of 
[larents,  and  the  l«'auty  of  the  women."  First  in 
renown  among  the  latter  v>-as  one  Kudoxia  Dogndiska, 
whose  portrait  Mopiet  was  to  take.  On  the  way,  as 
on  several  occasions  before  and  afterwards,  the  sight  of 
a  covey  of  patridges  tenijite<l  our  traveller  out  of  his 
]>ath.  He  hitd  -h<jt  one — and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
he  always  desscribes  himself  ;is  taking  two  barrels  t() 
aceonipli.-jh  that  f»-at — when  the  discharge  of  a  gun  was 
heanl  close  by,  and  a  ball  cut  off  the  twigs  of  a  bush 
instill  elost-r  proximity.  "  Nous  etrennions  eiiKn!" 
exc!aim.H  our  rom:tDci>t,  who  appears  to  have  long  sighed 
for  an  adventure.  Four  Cossjicks  went  olf  in  advance 
to  cover  the  [>arty,  the  horse  of  a  fifth  lay  down  ;  the 
ball  had  binken  its  thigh.  M.  Dumas,  after  exchanging 
ball  foi-  -mail  shot,  remoimted  his  steed  ;  seven  men 
were  visible  on  the  side  of  the  Terek.  The  Cossacks 
hurried  in  pursuit  with  a  cheer.  But  whilst  those  six 
or  seven  fle<l,  another  rose  up  from  amidst  the  bushes, 
from  whece«?  he  ha«I  fire<l,  and  brandishing  his  gun 
over  h'a  head,  he  .shouted,  '■  Abreck .'  abreck .'" 
"  Abrcck .'"  repi-ated  the  C<iss!ick.s. 
''\Vhat  does  he  mean  Viy  abreck?"  inquired  M. 
Duma*  of  Lis  intequvtcr. 

The  an-swer  was  ominous  :  "  He  is  a  fanatic,  and  he 
defies  ony  one  to  single  combat." 

''  Well,"  said  Dumas,  "  tell  the  men  there  are  twenty 
roubles  for  liim  who  accepts  the  challenge." 

The  Cossack  whose  horse  had  been  crippled  claimed 
the  pri\ilege.  Dumas  provided  him  with  his  own. 
^\jiother  ix'<;ue-ted  to  \>c  allowed  to  follow,  in  case  of 
accident. 

In  the  mr^xn  time  his  com]»anion  had  hurried  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  mounhiineer.  As  he  advariced  he 
fired.  The  Abreck  made  his  horse  caper  ;  it  received 
the  ball  in  the  shoulder.  Almost  at  the  same  iiiomeiifc 
the  mountain«K;r  tiiT-d  in  his  turn  ;  the  ball  cairied  off 
the  papak  fi'om  his  adversiirk-'s  head.  Both  threw  their 
carbines  over  their  shoulders.  The  Cossack  drew  his 
schaskr,  or  swortl,  the  mountjiineer  his  kandjar.  The 
mountainer  manteuvrcl  his  horse,  albeit  wounded,  witli 
infinite  address,  and,  although  the  blood  was  tlowing 
down  its  chest,  the  animal  did  not  aj)pear  to  bo 
weakened  tliei-eby,  liLs  master  encoui'aging  liiiu  with 
his  knee«,  hands,  and  voice.  At  the  same  time  he 
loadetl  his  ailversuy  with  insults.  The  two  combatants 
met. 

I  thought  for  a  moment  that  our  Cossack  had  trans- 
fixed his  adversiuy  with  his  .schaska.  I  saw  the  blade 
glitter  Itehiud  his  back.  But  he  had  only  pierced  his 
white  tcherkes-s.  From  that  moment  we  Siiw  nothing 
but  a  group  of  two  men  struggling  body  to  body.  But 
at  the  expiration  of  a  minute  one  of  the  men  slipped 
from  his  hoRie  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  trunk  of  a  man  only, 
for  his  head  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  adver- 
sary. 

The  advei"<:iiy  was  the  mountaineer.  1  le  proclaimed 
his  triumph  with  a  wild  Jtnd  terrific  shout,  sliook  tho 
gor}'  heail,  and  then  swung  it  to  the  bows  of  his  saddle. 
The  hor-ie,  deprived  of  its  rider,  fii'd,  ami,  after  having 
made  a  tun;,  c:imc  l>ack  to  u-;.  The  decajiitated  body 
remained  motionless.  Then  to  the  shout  of  triumph  of 
the  mountaineer  there  guec-ceded  another  shout  of 
defiance. 
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ALL  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


I  tiinisd  towards  the  Cossack  who  had  asked  to 
follow  liis  comrade.  He  was  (iiiictly  smoking  liis  pipe, 
but  he  nodded  his  head.  "  I  am  g<  >ing,"  he  then 
added.  Tlicn  in  his  turn  he  uttered  a  shout,  signifying 
that  he  accepted  the  challenge.     The  mountaineer,  who 


■•vas  going  through  >omr  fantastic  evolutioits,  stopped 
them  to  see  what  new  clianipiou  was  coming  to  him. 
"Come,"  said  I  to  the  Cossack,  "  I  increase  the  premium 
by  ten  roubles." 

This  time  he  only  auswcrecl  me  by  winking  his  eyes. 
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He  seemed  to  be  laying  in  a  stuck  of  smoke,  inhaling  I  pan.     The  Alireck  thought  the  same,  for  he  mshcd 


but  not  e.xjiiring  it.  He  then  suddenly  dashed  oft'  full 
speed  at  the  Alireck,  and  when  he  iiad  got  within 
forty  paces  of  him  he  shouldered  his  carbine  and  pulled 
the  trigger.  A  slight  smoke  that  enveloped  his  face 
mado  us  all  think  that  the  carbine  had  flashed  in  the 


at  him  at  once,  ])istol  in  hand,  and  tired  at  ten  i)aces. 
The  Cossack  avoided  tlie  ball  by  a  sudden  movement 
of  his  horse,  and  tlien  rapidly  bringing  his  carbine  to 
his  shoulder,  to  the  infinite  surprise  of  us  all  who  had 
not  seen  him  prime  again,  he  fired. 
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ALL  nOUXD  THE  WOULD. 
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A  vidlcnt  movement  on  tli(>  \ii\rt  of  the  mountaiiu'cr 
,sli(i\vc(l  lliiit  lie  wii.s  struck.  ]Tc  let  !,'i)  the  Ijridlo  of 
his  jiorsc,  and,  to  jrrcvciit  himself  falling,  he  iilaced 
both  his  anus  round  the  auinml's  neck.  Tlie  poor 
creiiturc,  feclinj,'  itself  thus  at  liberty,  and  yet  eneuni- 
bercd,  vexed  also  with  its  own  wound,  made  oU'through 
the  Imslies  in  the  direction  of  the  Terek. 

The  L'ossaek  hurried  iu  pursuit,  and  we  were  about 
to  join  in  the  ehase,  when  we  saw  the  body  of  the 
mountaineer  gradually  relaxing  its  hold,  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  horse  stopped  as  his  rider  fell.  The 
Cossack,  uncertain  if  it  was  not  a  feint,  and  if  the 
mountaineer  was  not  pretcniling  to  be  dead,  described 
a  wide  circle  before  he  apjiroaclicd  him.  He  was  evi- 
dently seeking  to  make  out  his  adversary's  featiu'cs, 
but,  whetl'.er  by  design  or  by  accident,  liis  enemy  lay 
with  his  face  to  the  ground.  The  Cossack  kept 
getting  nearer  ;  tlie  mountaineer  did  not  stir.  The 
Cossack  had  his  pistol,  which  he  liad  not  u.sed,  iu 
his  hand.  Arrived  within  ten  paces,  he  fired  on  the 
prostrate  Tehetchen,  Lut  still  the  mountaineer 
moved  not.  It  was  a  ball  thrown  away.  The  Cossack 
had  fired  at  a  corpse.  Jumping  from  his  horse,  ho 
advanced,  drew  forth  his  kandjar,  bent  over  the 
dead  man,  and  rose  a  moment  afterwards  with  his  head 
in  liis  hand. 

Pretty  well  to  begin  with  !  Needless  to  explain 
that  the  Cof^sack'"  carbine  had  not  flashed  iu  the  pan. 
He  had  let  oil"  the  smoke  from  his  numth  to  deceive 
the  enemy — a  trick  that  would  not  have  taken  with  a 
Ked  Indian. 

Tchervelonaia,  wliithcr  our  travellers  were  wending 
their  way  when  this  adventure  befel  them,  is  the  oldest 
stanitza  or  station  of  the  line  of  the  Grebenskoi  Cossacks, 
who  descend  from  a  Russian  colony.  The  Tchervelo- 
naises  present  hence  a  speciality  which  partakes  at  once; 
of  the  Russia)!  and  mountaineer  type.  Their  licauty 
lias  rendered  the  stanitza  which  they  inhabit  a  kind  of 
Caucasian  Capua ;  they  have  the  Muscovite  face,  but 
"  the  elegant  forms  of  the  Highlands,  as  they  say  in 
Scotland."  When  the  Cossacks,  their  fathers,  husbands, 
brothers,  or  lovers,  start  upon  an  expedition,  they  vault 
uj)  on  one  stirrup,  which  the  rider  leaves  disengaged, 
and  holding  on  by  the  rider's  waist  or  neck,  with  a 
bottle  of  wine  in  the  other  hand,  they  accompany  them 
thus  three  or  four  miles.  When  an  expeditifni  is  re- 
turning they  go  out  to  meet  it,  and  come  back  in  the 
same  fantastic  fashion  to  the  stanitza.  This  frivolity  of 
manners  presents  a  strange  contrast  to  the  severity  of 
the  Russians  and  the  rigidity  of  the  Orientals.  Several 
of  these  Tchervelonaises  have  inspired  Russian  officers 
Avitli  a  passion  that  has  ended  in  marriage ;  others  have 
furnished  themes  for  anecdotes  that  arc  not  devoid  of 
a  certiiin  originality.     As  an  example  : 

A  woman  of  Tchervelonaia  gave  such  serious  cause 
of  jealousy  to  her  husband,  who  was  deeply  attached  to 
her,  that  the  lattei",  not  having  the  courage  to  witness 
the  liappincss  of  so  many  i-ivals  that  he  could  not  even 
count  them,  deserted  in  despair,  and  tied  to  the 
mountains,  where  he  took  service  against  the  Russians. 
Having  been  made  prisoner  in  an  engagement,  he  was 
recognised,  tried,  condemned,  and  shot. 

We  were  introduced  to  his  widow,  who  herself 
related  to  us  this  lamentable  history,  accompanied  by 
some  details,  Avliich  took  away  in  no  small  degree 
from  whaterer  there  was  that  was  ilramatic  iu  the 
story. 

*'  What  is  most  shocking,"  she  said  to  us,  "  was  that 


he  was  ni>t  ashamed  to  mention  me  on  the  trial.  Rut, 
with  that  exception,  he  died  like  a  molodetz  (dare- 
devil). I  went  to  see  liis  execution  ;  the  jioor  dear 
man  loved  me  so  much  that  he  wished  me  to  be  there, 
and  I  did  not  like  to  grieve  his  last  moments  by  my 
refusal.  He  died  well,  there  is  nothing  to  say  about 
that.  He  requested  that  his  eyes  should  not  be  band- 
aged, and  he  solicited  and  obtained  the  favour  to  give 
the  word  to  fire;  when  he  himself  gave  the  word,  and 
fell,  I  don't  know  how  it  wiis  that  it  affected  me  so 
much,  but  I  acttially  fell  also,  only  I  got  up  again  ; 
but  it  appears  that  I  must  have  remained  some  time 
;  helpless,  for  when  I  came  to  myself  he  was  almost 
i  entirely  buried  j  so  much  so,  that  only  his  feet  were 
1  seen  peeping  out  of  the  ground.  He  had  on  a  pair  of 
red  morocco  boots,  ijuite  new,  and  I  was  so  agitated 
!  that  I  forgot  to  take  them  otf,  and  they  were  lost." 
I  These  boots,  thus  forgotten,  were  more  than  a  regret 
I  to  the  poor  widow,  they  were  a  remorse. 
j  At  the  very  time  that  our  travellei-s  arrived  at  this 
original  stanitza,  an  execution  was  just  about  to  take 
:  i)lace.  A  Cossiick  of  Tchervelonaia,  with  a  wife  and 
i  tw(j  children,  had  been  two  years  previously  made 
prisoner  liy  the  Tchctchonses.  Ho  was  indebted  i'or 
his  life  and  liberty  to  a  beautiful  girl  of  the  tribe,  and 
he  repaid  the  interest  taken  in  his  fate  by  a  devoted 
affection.  One  day,  however,  news  came  of  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners ;  the  Cossack  had  to  return  to 
liis  stanitza.  But,  made  miserable  by  the  memory 
of  his  beloved  mountaineer,  he  deserted,  and  not 
only  turned  Mussulman,  but  promised  to  deliver  over 
Tchervelonaia  to  the  Tchetchenses.  To  accomplish 
this  he  first  visited  the  stanitza  by  night.  He  ap- 
proached in  so  doing  his  own  home,  and,  looking  in, 
he  saw  his  wife  on  her  knees  praying  to  God  for  his 
safe  return.  Tlie  sight  so  overcame  him,  that  he  entered 
the  liousc  and  took  his  wife  to  his  bosom.  After  em- 
bracing her  and  his  children,  he  hastened  away  to  the 
sotzky,  or  commandant  of  the  station,  and  warned  him 
thatthat  very  night  the  place  was  to  be  attacked  liy 
the  Tchetchenses.  The  stanitza  was  saved,  but  the 
inconstant  Cossack  was  condemned  to  death.  This  was 
the  man  they  were  about  to  execute  when  our  travel- 
lers arrived.  A  few  minutes  after  they  entered  the 
stanitza  they  heard  the  rattle  of  musketry,  and  the 
renegade  was  no  more  ;  his  wife  was  a  widow,  and  his 
children  were  orphans.  With  the  Tchetchenses  his 
memory  will  be  held  in  detestation  as  that  of  a  double- 
dyed  traitor ;  but  how  seldom  can  men  determine  the 
motives  tliat  may  have  actuated  their  fellow-creatures 
in  what  ajipears  to  them  to  be  the  grossest  criminality  ! 
The  melancholy  proceedings  that  greeted  their  arrival 
did  not  prevent  our  lively  travellers  from  asking  the 
way  to  the  house  of  Eudoxia  Dogadiska. 

"  Oh !"  was  the  answer,  "  dead  long  ago  ;  but  her  sister 
fills  her  place,  and  that  very  advantageously  too  ! " 

They  were  accordingly  shown  the  way  to  the  house  of 
Gruscha,  who  filled  Eudoxia's  place  so  satisfactorily,  and 
were  welcomed  by  her  respectable  parent,  Ivan  Doga- 
diska, upon  conditions  that  reminded  them  of  the  hospi- 
tality received  by  Antenor  at  the  Greek  philosopher's 
Antiphon. 

These  Tchervelonaises,  so  renowned  for  their  beauty 
and  licentiousness,  are  equally  distinguished  by  their 
courage.  On  day,  all  the  men  being  absent  on  an  ex- 
pedition, the  Tchetchenses  took  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstance to  make  an  attempt  on  the  place.  The 
Amazons  immediately  held  a  council   of   war,  and 
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resolved  to  defi'nd  tho  -tanitza  to  the  last  oxtromity.  1  l).ink,  Icavini,'  two  and  two  at  di>tauces  of  about  one^ 
TIio  sicjto  lastod  five  il;iy>,   ami   tliirty  mouniaini'crs    huuih-fd  paces  from  one  another,  and  fnially  taking  up 


were  laid   low,  tliree  women   were  woumli-d,  and  two 
wore  killf 

TluToaclfromtlioRiverTerckto  the  pass  <pf  Darial  lie 


a  station  liiuisrlf  in  company  witli  A.  i)umas. 

lie  l.iid  himself  down,   and   inade  signs  to  me,  tlio 
Litter  relates  to  <lo  tlie  same.      [  aoi'ordiu','ly  took  up  a 


lictwecn  the  Torek  and  tlio  Knlian  ;  thorn  ai-e  stations  recumbent  [position  behind  a  Iju-li.  'I'ho  cries  of  the 
or  forts  every  twoho  miles,  and  all  along  tlie  wayside  !  jackals  rovi)ig  on  the  niountain^  sounded  like  the 
upright  stones,  with  rudely-carved  turbans  or  simple  '  lamentations  of  t-liiMi'ou.  Tiioso  cries,  and  the  mnr- 
friscs  mark  wlu're  .Mussulmans  or  Christians  have  muring  of  the  waters  of  the  Axai,  alone  brnke  the 
fillen.  So  it  was  also  from  Kisslar  to  Derbonil,  ou  siloace  of  night.  W>' wore  too  lar  from  Kasatiiirta  to 
which  routi'  these  trophies  wore  so  numerous  that  the  |  hear  the  stiiking  of  the  clocks,  iind  t'roui  Kuez.irnaia 
way-^ido  aippeared  like  o;'.o  coutinuous  cemetery.  They  j  to  distinguish  the  challongo  of  the  sontino's.  All  the 
worr  well  i-i'ooivcd  at  Kasaliuita,  the  lirst  station  on  |  soo.nds  that  wo  could  'lo.ir  at  the  ])oint  wiioiv'  wo  then 
the  way,  as  indeed  o'.orywlie'.'c  olso,  by  the  authorities,  j  were,  must  be  made  by  enemies,  be  they  men  or 
who  knew  3r.  Dumas,  as  lit^  appeals  to  iiave  boon  ;  animals, 
known   everywhere,  by  hia  works.     Nay,  a  youth  at  i       I  do  not  know   what  pa-sed  through  the  miuds  of 


Kas.afiurta  actually  kn<'W  his  undo,  tlio  genor:il. 

"  It  is,  T  Inliove,"  said  tho  young  gentleman,  "  !>[. 
Dumas  that  I  am  speaking  to  V 

"Precisely  so,  sir." 

"I  am  the  son  of  (!oneral  Grjxbbe." 

"Tho  victor  of  Akulgo  !  Allov.'  me  to  pro.>ont  m^- 
compliuionts." 

"  Vour  father  did  in  the  Tjn.'ol  what  my  fatlior 
aceomjilished  in  tho  Caiicasus,  so  we  may  dispense  with 
all  ceremony." 

And  thus  was  friendly   intimacy  everyAvhero  esta^ 


my  com])auions,  but  that  whicli  struck  me  most  was 
the  brief  space  if  time  that  is  uecussary  in  life  to  briny 
about  the  strangest  contrasts.  IJaroly  two  hours  ago 
we  were  in  the  lieait  of  a  town,  in  a  warm,  well 
lighted,  cheerful  room.  Leila  was  dancing  and  co- 
(piotting  with  her  arms  and  eyes.  Ignacieff  was  playing 
the  liddle.  liag^-niok  and  Mikaoluk  were  doing 
vis-il-vis.  We  were  beating  time  with  our  hands  and 
foet :  wo  had  not  a  thought  that  was  not  lively 
and  gay. 

Two  hours  had  ehipsed.     We  were,  on  a  cold  dark 


lilished.  I'orpetual  luistilities  ai-e  being  carried  ou  at  :  night,  on  tlie  banks  of  an  unknown  river,  upon  a 
this  advanced  post ;  scarcely  a  day  seems  to  pass  but  j  hostile  soil,  riilos  in  hand,  daggi'rs  by  tlie  side,  not,  .as 
the  mountaineers  caiiturc  some  child  or  adult,  and  h.ad  Itefore  hajipoued  to  me  twenty  times,  waiting  for 
drag  them  away  at  their  horses'  tails  for  sake  of  the  :  the  passage  of  some  wild  animal,  but  in  .ambuscade, 
ransom.  On  the  other  hand,  a  war  of  extermination  ■  waiting  to  kill  or  to  be  killed  by  men  made  like  our- 
(marked  by  the  right  ear)  is  carried  on  by  the  Cossacks  j  solves,  in  the  likeness  of  their  Creator,  ancl  we  had 
a'.;ainst  the  bandits.     Wjiilo  sittins;  at  table  with  the    entered  witliout  a  thought  upoa  tliis  enter]iriso,  as  if 


commandant,  a  Tatar  v.onian  brought  in  two  right 
ears,  for  wliich  she  received  a  gratuity  of  twenty 
rubles:     no    iptestions  were    asked  as   to    how    she 


it  were  nothing  to  lose  one's  blood,  or  to  shod  that  of 
otlna's! 

It  is  ti'ut!  that  tho  men  who'.ii  wo  were  waitint'  for 


became  jiosscssed  of  them.     Yet  once  a  premium  was  j  wore  bandits,   men   who  pillaged  ai.il  murdered,  and 


]iaid  in  Kussia  for  wolves'  tails.  In  1857  it  was  found 
that  the  enormous  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  rubles 
had  been  thus  jiaidaway.  This  caused  an  investigation 
to  be  made,  and  it  was  found  that  there  were  regular 
manufactories  of  \\olvi's'   tails.     Can  thei-e  be  manu- 


who  h'ft  behind  them  desolation  and  tears.  Uut  those 
men  were  born  fifteen  hinidred  leagues  from  us,  with 
manners  thtit  woroditforent  from  our  manners.  What 
they  did  their  fatliors  had  done  bofoi'o  them,  and  their 
ancestoi-s   before  their  fathers.     Could  I,  under  these 


factories  of  right  ears  of  Tchetchenses  ?     8ome  idea  of    circumstances,  ask  He.iveu  to  jprotect  me,  if  overtaken 
the  manner  in  which  these  ears  are  obtained,  will,  '  by  a  danger  which  I   ha<l  come  so  uselessly  and  so 


however,  bo  arrived  at  by  an  .'iccoimt  which  ^I.  Dumas 
gives  of  a  nocturnal  ex]>edition  made   from   this  very 


imprudently  to  confront  .' 

What  was  incontestable  was,  that  I   Liy  behind  a 


place — Kasafuu'ta — in  pur.suit  of  the  robbers.  The  Imsh  on  the  Axai,  that  I  was  waiting  there  for  tho 
early  part  of  th(^  niglit  had  boon  spent  in  revelry,  j  Tchetchenses,  and  tliat,  in  case  of  attack,  my  life 
iiniids„  music,  lair  Circassian  dancers  and  champagne,  ;  depended  upon  the  correctness  of  my  aim  or  the 
of  which  more  is  drank  in  Russia  alone,  liumas  tolls  ]  strength  of  my  arm.  Two  hours  slipt  by  thus, 
us,  than  two  provinces  like  Champagne  coidd  produce ;  ■  Whether  it  was  that  the  night  grow  clearer,  or  that 
and  at  midnight  they  started  to  join  a  party  ou  the  my  eyes  became  more  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  1 
propo.sod  adventurous  expedition.  Each  of  the  tra-  [could  see  much  better  thau  at  lirst,  and  could  plaiidy 
vellers  was  accompanied  by  a  Cossack.  Thus  tlii'v  :  distinguish  ol»jocts  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river, 
issued  forth  from  the  fortress  in  the  dead  of  night,  |  I  was  looking  in  that  direction  when  I  thought  I 
their  way  lying  along  tho  right  bank  of  the  river  :  heard  a  noi^e  to  my  right.  I  looked  at  mycom[)auion; 
Yarak  Su.  The  sound  of  the  pebbles  borne  along  by  i  but  either  ho  did  not  hear  it,  or  it  had  no  import  to 
that  rapid  mountain  stream  ort'ectually  drowned  what-  ,  him,  for  he  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  it.     IJuttho 


ever  noise  was  made  by  their  horses'  feet.  It  was  a 
splendid  night,  clear  and  starry,  and  the  mountains 
rose  up  like  a  black  mass  in  front  of  the  expedition- 
ists. Passing  Knezarnaia,  a  Russian  station  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  they  forded  the  Yarak  Su,  and, 
fallowing  a  pathway  through  a  shrubby  di-strict,  they 
roached  a  wider  and  deeper  river,  the  Axai.  Fording 
this,  tho  Cossack  Bagenoik,  the  leader  of  the  party, 
changed  the  directionj  and  led  the  way  down  the  right 


noise  became  more  audible.  I  thought  I  heard  the 
sound  of  several  footsteps.  I  crept  close  up  to  B.ige- 
niok,  and,  placing  one  hand  <m  his  arm,  I  stretched 
out  the  other  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  soimds 
came. 

"  Nicevo,"  he  nuittered. 

I  knew  enough  of  Russian  to  under.stand  ''It  is 
nothing."  But  I  did  not  the  less  keep  my  eye  fixed 
in  the  direction  whence  the  sound  came.     I  then  saw 
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,n  lartfc  stag,  witli  sjilendid  antlers,  coming  down  to  tho 
water  to  ilriiik,  fiiUdWeil  by  a  iloe  and  two  liiwns.  It 
was  iiothiiii,',  as  Jjagfiiiok  had  said.  It  was  not  t'lu- 
game  tliat  we  were  waiting  for.  Still  I  could  uot  help 
taking  aim.  Oh  !  had  I  only  been  alile  to  pull  the 
trigger,  it  most  certainly  would  hav(^  been  mine. 
Suddenly  the  animal  raised  its  head,  stretched  forth  its 
neck  towards  tho  o])posite  liank,  inspired  the  air,  sent 
forth  the  souiul  of  dangei',  and  hurrit'd  back  to  cover. 
I  was  too  familiar  with  the  habits  of  wild  animals  not 
to  undei-stand  that  all  this  pantomime  meant  that 
something  was  approaching  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river. 

I  turned  towards  Bagcniok.  "  Sminno,"  he  said  this 
time.  I  did  not  know  the  word,  but  I  understood  by 
his  gestiu'cs  that  I  was  not  to  move,  but  to  make 
myself  as  scarce  as  possiljle  behind  my  bush.  So  I 
obeyed  him.  As  to  the  Cossack,  lie  glided  away  like 
a  snake  down  the  bank  of  the  river,  and,  couseniu'utly 
aw.iy  fiom  myself  and  tho  I'est  of  the  party.  I 
followed  him  with  my  eyes  as  hmg  as  I  coidd.  When 
I  lost  sight  of  him,  I  began  to  examine  into  what  was 
goiiig  on  on  the  other  side  of  the  Axai.  There,  at 
the  same  moment  that  I  made  out  the  sounds  of  a 
horse  galloping,  I  also  distingiiishi'd  in  the  obscurity  a 
larger  group  than  could  have  belonged  to  a  single 
horseman.  This  gi-oup  kept  nearing  me,  without  my 
being  tho  more  able  to  make  it  out. 

What  I  understood,  however,  by  the  beating  of  my 
heart,  moi'e  than  by  the  testimony  of  my  eyes,  was  that 
an  enemy  was  before  us.  I  took  a  look  in  the  direction 
of  Ignacieff ;  no  oni'  was  stirring.  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  l>ank  of  the  river  was  deserted.  I 
then  looked  towards  Bageniok  ;  he  hail  di.sippeared 
long  ago.  I  then  earned  my  eyes  liack  again  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river  and  waited. 

The  horseman  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Axai. 
His  (irofile  was  towards  me,  so  that  I  could  see  that  he  j 
dragged  a  person  behind  him,  attached  to  the  tail  of| 
his  horse.      It  was  a  male  or  female  jirisoner.      At  j 
the  very  moment  that   he    urged  his  horse  into  the 
river,  and  tliat  the  person  behind  Jiad  to  follow,    a  j 
piteous  cry  was  heard.     It  was  that  of  a  woman.    The 
whole  group  was  then  immersed  in  tlie   stream,  not 
above  two  hundred  paces  below  where  I  lay. 
What  was  I  to  do  ? 

As  I  addressed  this  queiy  to  myself,  the  bank  of  the 
river  was  suddenly  lit  up,  and  the  explosion  of  a  rille 
followed.  The  horse  beat  the  water  convidsively  with 
its  feet,  and  the  whole  group  disappeared  in  the  tem- 
pest thus  stirred  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  At 
the  same  time  a  second  cry  of  distres.'s,  like  the  first, 
and  uttered  in  the  same  voice,  was  heard. 

T  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but,  getting  up,  I  hurried 
awny  in  the  direction  of  the  drama  that  was  now  being 
enacted.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  that  still 
agitated  the  waters,  another  flash  illuminated  the 
darkness — another  shot  had  been  fired.  This  was 
followed  a  moment  afterwards  by  a  third,  and  then  I 
heard  the  sound  of  a  person  jumping  into  the  river  ;  I 
saw  something  like  a  shadow  making  its  way  towards 
the  middle  of  the  ri\-er  ;  I  heard  shouts  and  curses, 
mingled  with  cries  of  distress  ;  and  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  noise  and  movement  alike  ceased. 

I  looked  around  me  ;  my  companions  had  joined  me, 
and  stood  around,  motionless  as  m3'self.  We  then  saw 
something  making  towards  us,  which  it  was  impos- 
•sible  to  recognise  in  the  obscurity,  but  which  gradually 


I  became  more  and  more  distinct.  When  the  group  It.ad 
;  arrived  within  ten  paces  of  us  we  distinguished  and  we 
i  undbrstooil. 

i  The  moving  party  was  Bageniok  ;  his  kaudjjar  was 
'  between  his  teeth  ;  with  his  right  arm  he  sup]>orted  ii 
female  who  had  fainted,  but  who  had  not  let  go  a  thiM 
she  held  in  her  arms ;  and  with  his  left  he  held  by  the 
lock  of  hair  that  remained  at  the  top  of  the  cranium 
the  head  of  a  Tclu  tehcn,  dropping  blood  and  water. 

He  threw  the  head  on  the  green  sward,  and  then, 
the  woman  and  child  more  cautiously,  he  said,  in  a 
voice  in  which  not  the  slightest  emotion  betrayed 
itself : 

"Now,  friends,  wiio  has  got  a  drop  of  vodka  I  " 
Do  not  imagine  that  it  was  for  himself  that  he  asked 
for  the  brandy.     It  was  for  the  woman  and  child. 

Two  hours  afterwards  wo  were  in  Kasjifitu'ta,  bring- 
ing back  the  woman  and  the  child,  perfectly  restored 
to  life,  in  triumph.  But  I  still  ask  myself  sometimes 
if  one  has  a  right  to  place  oneself  in  ambuscade  to  kill 
a  man  as  one  would  do  a  stag  or  a  wild  boar  { 

Tht!  next  day  the  ])arty  left  Kasafiurta  with  an 
escort,  in  company  with  Colonel  Cogniard,  a  host  of 
young  officers,  and  fifty  men,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
TartiU"  prince  Ali-Sultan.  Thence  they  jiroceeded  to 
Tchiriurth,  where,  initiated  in  tho  profuseness  of 
llussian  "Mtality  and  the  value  of  a  European  if  not 
a  cosmopo  lanu',  31.  Dumas  proceeded,  without 

introductic      at  once  to  thi'  mansion  of  Prince  Duu- 
dukofl"  Korsakotij  colonel   of  the  regiment  of  Nijnti 
Novgorod  Dragoons,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
corps  in  all  the  Hussias.     Beyond  this  point  the  i'rontier 
of  the  Lesghian  territory    is  attained.     Stopping  on 
the  way  toex]iloro  a  moving  mountain  of  sand,  near 
which  was  the  Tartar  encampment  of  Unter  Kalali, 
they  experienced  here,  for  the  first  time,  the  ferocity  < it 
the  nomades'  dogs,  familiar  to  idl  Eastern  travelh  is 
who  have  encamped  beyond  the  precincts  of  towns  iuid 
villages.     The  attack  apjiears  to  have  discomposed  31. 
Dumas  and  his  friend  Moynet  considerably,  for,  had 
they  continued  to  retreat,  he  asserts  that  they  had  beeu 
infallibly  devoured!     At  a  st.ition  beyond  was  a  grove 
with   twenty-five  crosses.     These  commemorated  tli' 
same  number  of  Russian  soldiers  who  went  to  ski  i 
there,    and    whom    the    Tchetcheuses  never   allowed 
to  wake  up  again.     In  the   same  evil   neighbourliood 
they  had  to  [)ut  u])  at  a  Cossack  ]iost-liouse,  a  mere  hut. 
v.-hitewashed  outside,  and  full  inside  of  vermin  of  all 
descri])tions.     The  arrival  of  a  Eurfipoan  with  blood- 
vessels more  easily  attained  than  such  as  are  protected 
l>y  a  Tatar  or  even  a  Muscovite  hide,  is  a    Shro^^■ 
Tuesday,   a   general   festival,  with  such  pertinaceous 
insects.     Neither  was  there  anything  to  eat,  save  the 
cock  that  acted  as  timekeeper  to  the  ])ost.     This  cock 
was  not  like  one  whoso  history  is  told  in  connection 
with  the  Cossack  post  of  Schukovaia,  and  who  would 
not  sound  his  matins  because  he  had  no  hens.     The 
cock  sacrificed  on  this  occasion,  although  compared 
with    the    "fanieux    coq   vierge   dont   jiarle   lirilliit 
Savarin,"  w.is  a  regular  chanticleer,  thereby  casting 
doubts  u|ion  ]\I.  Dumas's  previous  assertion,  hazarded 
to  the  eftect  that  "les  co(|s  et  les  tduiors  n'ont  auciiu 
rapport  entre  eux."    The  cock  was  replaced  by  another 
and  four  hens  at  Temir  Khan — the   "Iron   Khan" 
(pity   M.    Dumas   was    no  Orientalist,    for   some    ot 
these  names  are  alike  significant  and  suggestive),  a 
marsh\-  station,  near  which  the  tarentasse  got  stuck  in 
the  mud,  and  which   had   been   besieged  and  sacked 
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by  Sehamyl  aud  his  gallant  lieutenant  Ifajji  Murad. 
Our  travellers  contemplated,  with  mingled  surprise 
and  admiration,  several  lai'ge  en>:'ani|iments  and  a-uK 
or  villages  of  Tatars  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
One  of  tiio  mi>st  pi(turesf(ue  <if  tliese  was  a  nmun- 
taiu  fortress  inhaldtcd  by  the  Champkal  Tarkov- 
sky,  another  was  the  village  of  Helly,  perched  on 
a  hill  between  two  inuuntaiiis,  and  with  two  eiiarm- 
ing  wonded  valleys.  'I'liis  latter  pretty  village  was, 
howi^ver,  disturbed  by  Lesghian  depredatoi-s.  The 
Cossacks  liad  gone  out  in  puisuit  of  some  of  these 
moui:taineer  bandits  at  the  very  time  when  the 
travellers  arrived  there,  and  they  liasteneil  after  them, 
oil  the  road  tu  Karabadakent.  The  tarentasse  Jiad  to 
be  driven  right  across  country.  They  soon  fell  in 
with  two  parties,  the  first  of  which  was  loaded  with 
heads  an<l  ears,  the  other  accompanied  the  woundcil. 
They  tlieu  pursued  their  waj'  to  the  ravine  of  Zilag- 
Kaka,  where  the  condiat  liad  taken  place.  It  ]iresented 
a  horrid  sight,  but  M.  Dumas  enriched  his  iiistorical 
collection  of  arms  with  a  real  Lesghian  kaiidjar — one 
that  had  seen  service. 

Our  party  were  received  and  entertained  at  Boii- 
inaky  by  I'rince  Bagration,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Gi'orgia.  Tliis  gallant  and  most  liospitable 
prince  insisted  upon  their  retracing  their  stops  to  a 
certain  distance  to  visit  the  ravine  of  Karany.  It  was 
a  terrible  and  yet  a  sublime  scene,  a  ravine  with  clitls 
some  seven  thousand  feet  [lerpeiidicular.  Tiie  valley 
below  (and  it  mad(!  them  giddy  to  look  at  it)  was 
watered  by  two  Koa  Sns.  Beyond  was  the  village  of 
Guiniry,  with  its  orchards,  whose  fruit  the  Russians 
liave  once,  and  only  once,  tasted.  It  is  the  birthplace 
of  Schamyl.  Little  columns  of  smoke  indicated  the 
sites  of  other  mountain  fastneases,  among  wJiieh  were 
Akulgo,  where  Jemel  Eddin,  the  son  of  Schamyl, 
was  made  prisoner,  and  in  the  far  distance  was  the 
country  of  the  Tuschins,  a  Christian  race,  at  war  witli 
the  Caucasians.  The  same  evening  M.  Dumas  was 
unanimously  elected  an  honorary  member  of  Prince 
Bagration's  regiment  of  "  Indigenous  Mountaineer.s," 
not  Lesghians  or  Tchetchenses,  but  "  des  ])auvres  diables 
qui  ont  fait  une  peau"  (read  "  Who  have  slain  an  anta- 
gonist"). The  prince,  whose  Georgian  hospitality  sur- 
passed even  that  of  the  Russians,  liad  a  uniform  made 
at  the  same  time  for  his  guest  by  the  regimental  tiiilor, 
a  circumstance  which  M.  Dumas  appears  to  forget, 
when,  arrived  at  Tiflis,  he  describes  himself  as  denuded 
of  all  garments  in  which  to  present  himself  in  fashion- 
able society,  and  as  clipped  by  a  barljor  so  closely,  that 
Moynet  declared  that  he  would  do  to  exhibit  at  Con- 
stantinople as  a  new  species  of  seal  fi.shed  up  from  tlie 
Caspian — a  comparison  the  truth  of  which  is  admitted 
by  our  groiit  romancer,  but  for  winch  he  comforts  him- 
self liy  as-serting  that  all  men  have  a  latent  likeness  to 
some  member  or  other  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

They  were  now  truly  in  a  region  of  picturesqueness : 
snow-clad  mountains  on  the  onediand,  rich  valley.s,clad 
in  their  garments  of  summer  gi-een,  around ;  the  steppe 
beyond,  and  the  blue  Caspian  in  the  distance,  like  a 
lirolongation  of  the  desert.  Prince  Bagration  acted  as 
guide,  and  under  such  excellent  ])rotection,  they  were 
not  long  in  reaching  tlie  great  pelasgic  wall,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  massive  gateway,  and  tlie 
inevitable  oriental  accompaniments  of  a  fountain  and 
a  cemetery,  bars  the  passage  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea  at  Derljeud — the  pass  j)ar  excellence — for  there  are 
many  other  celebrated  Derbends  in  the  East,  but  none 


more  so  than  this,  which  is  one  of  the  bouuiiaries  of 
Europe  and  A>ia.  Beyond  the  wall  was  the  town, 
with  niosipies  and  liazaars  side  by  side  with  Eur<  pean 
barracks  and  eilillees.  Tart.irs,  Circassians,  Geor- 
gians, Persians,  and  Armenian^  jostling  iluseovite  and 
Cossack  rulers.  The  same  reception  which  overywlieiv 
awaited  3L  Dumas  was  reserved  for  him  at  this  remote 
corner  of  the  world.  The  inhabitants  of  Derbcnd,  or, 
at  all  events,  a  portion  of  tliem.had  read  the  illustrious 
poet  and  romancer's  works  in  the  Russian  language,  am! 
they  waited  upon  him  in  a  deputation  to  assure  Ii:m 
that  liis  presence  in  Derbend  would  never  be  foi-gr)tten, 
as  they  hojiod  he  also  w(mld  not  forget  that  old  >ite 
of  the  Scythians.  This  was  truly  a  pleasing,  as  it  w.as 
a  genuine  and  ran',  triumph  of  letters,     (•'i'ee  p.  l'7i'.) 


VI. 
DERBEND  AND  P.AKU. 

The  t'AsriAN  Gates — Pyl.t:  Aldaxi.k— LEorxnARV  (mtciK 

— SCVTHIAX      AlUASIAXS     AM)     AlAXI— DaGIIIS  1  AN,     "XllU 

MorxTAiN  Land" — 1'ktbh  ihe  Okeat's  uestixg-ii.ace — 
The  Great  Wall  of  CaccasL's— Cavi;  or  iue  Dives — 
Stalactitic  Ghotto. 

The  walls  within  which  the  so-called  town  of 
Derbend  is  inclosed  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  very 
strong;  they  are  built  of  hewn  stones,  and  are  con- 
tinuous to  the  Caspian  sea.  In  no  other  place  do  the 
mountain  ridges  conn*  so  close  to  the  sea,  and  hence  it 
is  that  the  extremity  of  the  steep  aud  nearly  inac- 
cessible ridge — a  branch  or  spur  from  Mount  Caucasus 
which  so  narrows  the  passage  between  mountain  and 
sea  at  this  point — has  been  from  timeimn.emorial  used 
as  the  best  point  for  erecting  fortifications  to  command 
the  only  available  ro.ad  on  the  coast  line  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  There  are  two  large  gates  in  these 
walls,  through  which  the  road  passes,  and  hence  the 
town  is  said  by  some  to  derive  its  name,  which  signifies 
'•the  shut-up  gates."  This  may  lie  the  ease  in  the 
strict  accej)tation  of  the  word,  lait  throughout  Persia 
and  the  countries  immediately  adjacent,  the  woi'il 
Derbend,  or  Dar-bund,  is  used  simply  to  express  ii 
mountain-pass  with  or  without  gates.  The  ]iass  lu'ro 
then  gives  its  name  to  the  town,  not  the  town  to  the 
pass;  and  so  it  has  been  from  olden  times,  for  althougli 
the  PyliC  Albania'  have  b(!en  confounded  bj-  some  with 
the  PylfB  Sarmaticic  and  Portic  Caucasia),  still  there  is 
little  iloubt  that  as  ancient  Albania  corr''S|)onde<l  to 
modern  Daghistan,  the  Pyhu  Albania)  correspond  to 
Derbend,  and  the  Pyliu  Sarmatica!  and  I'ortu;  Caucasiie 
to  the  jjass  of  Dariel.  The  same  place  was  also  known 
as  Albania,  and  ag-'in  as  Caspiie  Pylas  and  Caspise 
Portse  or  the  Caspian  Gates. 

The  first  distinct  information  concerning  the  Alba- 
nians was  obtained  by  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  through 
Pompey's  expedition  into  the  Caucasian  countries  in 
pursuit  of  ^lithridates  (n.c.  65),  and  the  knowledge 
obtained  from  them  to  the  time  of  Augustus  is  em- 
bodied in  Strabo's  full  description  of  the  country  and 
the  people.  The  Romans,  prepared  to  find  in  tliat 
win)le  region  traces  of  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
traced  the  Albanians  to  .Jason  and  liis  comrades,  and 
Tacitus  relates  (Ann.  vi.,  34),  that  the  Iberi  and 
Albani  claimed  descent  from  the  Thessalians  who 
accompanied  Jason,  of  whom  and  of  the  oracle  of 
Phrixus  they  preserved  many  legend.s,  and  that  tliey 
abstained  from  offering  rams  in  sacrifice.     Another 
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li'i,'oii(l  (Icrivcil  tlicm  from  tlic  oompaiiidiis  of  llcicules, 
who  fiillovcd  liiru  o\it  "f  Italy  wlien  lie  drove  away 
tbo  oxen  of  Gcryon  ;  and  liciice  tlie  All)aiiiaiis  greetfil 
the  soldiers  of  roiiiiRy  as  their  brethren  (Justin, 
xlii.,  3).  Later  writers  have,  with  greater  conunon 
sense,  been  satislied  with  looking  upon  them  as  a 
Scythian  people,  akin  to  tlio  .Massageta',  and  identical 
with  the  Alani  of  the  iStep]ies;  but  there  are  some 
who  still  dispute  whether  tliey  were  or  not  original 
inhabitants  of  the  Caueabus.  Ammiamis  Marcellinus, 
for  example,  who  tells  us  mure  about  the  Alani  than 
am'  other  ejicicnt  writer,  makes  Julian  cncniu'ago  his 
soldieis  by  the  examplf  of  I'omjiey,  "  who,  breaking 
his  way  through  the  Albaiii  and  the  Massageta;,  whom 
we  now  call  Alani,  saw  the  waters  of  the  Casi)ian." 
Jose])hus  also  deseribes  tiieei  as  t>eythiaiis  dwelling 
about  tlie  River 'I'auais  (Don),  and  l^ake  Maeotis  (Sea 
of  Azof ),  and  he  ivlatrs  how,  in  the  lime  ol'  Vi'spasian, 
being  permitted  liy  the  king  of  Hyrcania  t<>  traverse 
"  tlif'  pass  whith  Alexander  had  closed  with  iron 
gates,"  they  ravaged  j\ledia  and  Arnieina.  The  pass 
here  alluded  to  is  manifestly  the  ( 'asjiian  (Jates.  The 
European  Alan?,  Alani,  and  Roxalani  (/.c.  Russian 
Alans),  were  a  ^^  iile-spread  branch  of  the  human  family 
who  played  an  important  part  in  history,  having,  when 
vanrpushcd  by  the  ]funs,  joined  their  con.iuerors,  as 
they  did  afterwards  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  formed 
kingdom-  in  the  west,  in  CJaid  and  in  S[)ain,till  they  were 
swallowi  d  up  iu  the  great  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths. 

The  Allianians,  and  the  wider  spread  Scythian  trilie 
of  the  Alani,  resembled  one  anothei'  in  many  respects, 
but  differed  in  some.  For  exani]>!c,  the  Alani,  who 
invaded  C'appadocia,  are  spoken  of  liy  Arrian,  whf>  was 
at  that  time  governor  of  the  prtivince,  as  fighting 
without  armour  themselves,  or  their  horses;  and  he 
further  describes  them  as  practising,  with  the  Sarma- 
tians,  the  same  mode  of  fighting  for  which  the  Polish 
lancers,  descendants  of  the  Sarmatians,  have  lieen 
renowned.  Plutarch  and  Siial>o,  on  the  other  hand, 
deserilie  the  Albanians  as  arnieil  with  javelins  and 
bows  and  arrows,  and  leathern  helmets  and  shields,  and 
many  of  their  cavalry  clothed  in  coninlete  armour. 
AVlieu  Pomjiey  marched  into  their  country,  they  mot 
him  with  an"  army  of  00,000  infantry  and  1!2,000 
cavalry  (I'lut.  romp.,  .'55  ;  Strab.,  p.  J.SO).  These 
people  are  further  described  as  Ijcing  a  tine  race  of 
men,  tall  and  handsome,  and  more  civilised  than  their 
neighbours  the  llicrians.  The  same  di\ersity,  in  some 
rc-.pects,  existed  among  them  as  still  exists  iu  the 
regions  of  the  Cauciisusj  they  spoke  twenty-six 
dilfercnt  dialects,  and  wi'ro  divided  into  twelve  hordes, 
each  governed  liy  its  own  chief.  Again,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  descriptive  I'eatnres  of  the  Alani,  as 
given  by  Annnianiis,  no  do\d)t  apply  to  the  Alba- 
nians. Danger  and  war  was  their  delight  ;  tieath  in 
battle,  bliss;  the  loss  of  life  through  lieeay  or  chance 
stamped  disgi-ace  on  a  man's  memory.  Tlu'  greater 
portion  of  his  descriptions  apply,  howc\  r,  solely  to 
the  purely  nomadic  Scjthians. 

tSuch  were  also  the  people  of  Daghistan,  the  "IVlouu- 
taiu  Land,"  as  Albaiua  is  called  in  our  own  times. 
Daghistan,  with  its  lofty  mountnins,  ])rofonnd  valleys, 
glittering  lakes,  rushing  torrents,  eternal  snows  and 
glaciers,  and  its  brave  i)opulation,  who  so  long  preserved 
their  independence,  has  always  been  consiilered  us  the 
Swit/orland  oi'  that  part  nt  the  world.  At  the  acces- 
sion of  Peter  tho  (Jreal,  Jtnssia  was  only  in  possession 
of  tbo  port  of  Astnvkhuu  ou  the  Caspian,  but  luul  not 


dreamed  of  conquest  bc3-ond  her  existing  lindts.  But 
Peter  extended  the  limits  of  the  enquire  to  Derlicnd. 
and  ])y  tho  peace  of  litlis,  in  1797,  Russia  comph'ted 
the  Conquest  of  Daghistan  and  Hhirwan.  Rut  the 
Muscovites  had  still  a  g.'\!lant  mmnitaineer  race  to 
struggle  with  in  tlie  interior,  and  they  had  ])osscssion 
of  the  world  renowned  "gates,"  long  before  they  wert 
masters  of  the  Al}iine  tracks  and  mountain  (h'files. 

Having  jircnd.sed  -n  nnich,  the  reader  will  be  better 
prop.ired  to  sympnl.use  with  the  feelings  of  travellei's, 
when  first  contcnqih'.ting  these  antique  ])ortals  that 
sci)arate  as  it  were  an  old  from  ;i  new  world.  "Dor- 
bend,"  s;iys  one,  "  presented  itself  to  us  under  the  form 
of  an  immense  crenelated  wall,  rising  up  from  the  sea 
to  the  sunindt  of  the  mountain.  We  amved  at  a  very 
handsome  Persian  gateway  Hanked  by  two  enormous 
towers  ;  to  the  right  is  a  fountain  shaded  by  gigantic 
plains  ;  veiled  women  are  chatting  beneath;  hor.semen 
are  riding  in  and  out.  The  landscape  was  tranquil, 
and  the  whole  sci'r.e  had  a  graudeiu"  which  renuuded 
niv-  of  a  biblical  comiiosilion."' 

A  hut,  inhabited  by  I'cter  the  (Jreat  iu  the  year 
1722,  situated  on  the  veiy  border  of  thi^  sea,  is  piously 
l)reserved  by  the  llnssians,  who,  in  1S48,  surrounded 
it  and  decorated  it  with  columns,  chains,  and  cannons. 
On  the  doorway  is  an  inscription  to  the  f'llowiug 
etfect,  "This  is  the  first  place  of  repose  of  Peter  the 
(Jreat.''    (6Ve  ji.  280.) 

In  its  interior,  the  town  of  Derbend  is  purely 
oriental ;  even  the  costume  of  tho  Persians  ])redomi- 
nates.  The  niovmnent  of  the  ]iopnlation  in  the  main 
street  gives  indication  of  an  animated  centre  of  com- 
merce; to  the  left,  another  street  leads  down  to  the 
quays  where  arc  the  Russian  store-hoUscs.  Viewed 
fnmi  above,  Derbend  is  a  great  iiarallelograni,  which 
stretches  up  from  the  sea  to  a  fortress  which  crowns 
the  fii-st  mountain  height.  The  wall,  after  having 
gone  ronnd  the  town,  rises  up  still  higher,  and  is  ]iro- 
longed  in  a  serpentine  manner  to  the  eastward,  ]>ahsing 
from  ravine  to  ravine  along  the  crest  of  the  hills.  ".Ac 
cruin,"  says  the  eredulotts  traveller,  "siirtontc  la  longcur 
de  la  chaine  Caua'.sii  une." 

Tho  extent  of  this  wall  is  contested  ;  ho  add.s,  "  btit 
we  can  nttirm  that  we  meet  triices  of  it  at  a  distance 
of  twenty-seven  miles  from  Derbend."  Tradition  .says 
that  it  extended  without  internqition  from  the  Caspian 
to  the  Euxine  or  Jjjack  Sea,  and  that  it  oidy  re((uires 
six  hours  to  convey  intelligence  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  vlueh  wotdd  seem  to  imply  that  the 
eli'ctric  telegraph  is  not  so  modern  a  discovery  as  is 
generally  imagined. 

In  18;12,  a  Russian  ollicer,  poet  and  romancer, 
Restuchelf  Marlinsky  by  name,  and  since;  exiled  into 
Siberia,  is  said  to  have  e.\|ilored  the  great  wall  of  tho 
Caucasus  j  iuid  he  wrote  on  his  return  a  description  of 
his  j<iurney  for  the  use  of  his  colonel,  of  which  tho 
following  are  extracts  : — 

"  I  have  just  retiii'ned  i'rom  cxjiloring  that  great  w.all 
which  separated  the  old  world  from  tho  world  which 
was  still  inu:ivilised  at  that  cpoeii — tliat  is  to  say.  from 
Etu'ope.  It-  was  erecteil  by  the  Persians  or  the  Jledcs 
to  pi'oteel  them  from  the  invasions  of  tho  barbarians. 
'J'lie  barbarians,  that  was  us,  my  dear  Colonel.  1  beg 
your  ]iardon,  1  am  wrong  :  your  ancestors,  Georgian 
princes,  were  )iart  of  the  civilised  worM. 

"  What  a  change  of  ideas  !  What  a  succession  of 
events!  If  you  love  to  br  athe,  toui'h  and  cast  back 
the  dust  of  old  book.s,  which  you  will  permit  mu  to 
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entertain  doubts  aliout,  I  s!  ■  aid  advise  viui  to  learu 
the  Tartar  language,  forgetting  all  the  time  that  ic  is 
iiuniliar  to  you  as  vour  mothers  tongue,  and  ti>  re:iil 
Dcrbent  Nauieh;  or  to  refresh  your  Latin  liy  jieriising 
Jkicr  (k  Jfitw  I'auaisi  \  or  study  Gnieiius  ^Samuel 
Tlieophile),  he  who,  after  having  been  piisuiu'r  to  the 
Xhan  of  the  Kirghiz,  caino  to  die  in  tho  Caucasus.  I 
should  recommend  yon  to  regret  that  Klaprok  did 
not  take  the  subject  u)),  and  that  the  Clievalier  Gamble 
penned  something  aliout  it  which  I  fear  is  little  better 
thau  nonsense.  Finally,  comp:U'e  with  one  another 
a  dozen  other  authors,  whose  names  I  have  foigntten, 
or  which  T  never  knew,  iiut  who  knowing  the  wall  of 
Caucasus  liave  described  it;  and  then,  ivlyiiig  upon 
the  most  autlientic  ]iroof,  j-ou  will  avow  : 

"  1st.  That  the  epoch  of  the  construction  t)i'  this  wall 
is  tmknown  to  you. 

"2ndly.  Tliat  it  was  erected  either  by  Isfendiar  or 
Iskandar — both  words  mean  Alexander  tlie  Great — 
or  by  Kliosroes,  or  by  Nui-shirwan. 

"  And  your  testimony,  added  tothosewhieh  have  goiu- 
before,  will  render  the  thing  clear  as  the  sun  at  the 
moment  of  a  total  eclipse. 

"  But  what  there  will  be  proved,  if  after  all  it  is  not 
still  dcaditfiil,  is  that  this  wall  commenced  at  the 
Caspian  and  terminated  at  the  Kuxiiie. 

"  The  matter  stands  so,  my  dear  colonel,  and  1  \  ery 
much  fear  that  it  will  remain  so,  notwithstanding  you 
and  I,  and  despite  of  all  the  arclueologists,  all  1  he  learned 
men,  and  all  the  ignoranuisi>s  yet  to  come. 

■  Tho  pure  truth,  the  real  truth,  tho  incontestable 
truth,  is  that  it  exists;  liut  that  its  founders,  its  c^.i- 
striictors,  its  defenders,  once  celebrated,  are  now  laid 
low  in  tombs  without  epitaphs,  troubling  themsi'lves 
very  little  with  what  i.s  said,  or  even  what  is  dreamed 
aViout  them.  1  will  not  then  trouble  their  ashes,  nor 
your  repose,  by  eoiulucting  you  through  a  dry  auti- 
•piity  in  the  pursuit  of  .-ui  empty  bottle.  No  ;  I  only 
ask  you  to  walk  with  ii>e  some  line  n.orning  in  the 
month  of  June,  so  as  lo  .see  the  veneralile  riuiains  of 
this  Caucasiiii  wall, 

"Tlie  'iron  gates  of  Derbeud,' in  our  days  gates  of 
canvass,  open  fur  us  by  break  of  day,  ami  we  leave  the 
city  behind  us,  jMy  comrades,  in  this  pieturesi|ue  e\- 
cursi(m,  are,  liesides  yimi-sclf,  my  dear  colonel,  the 
Coiuuiandant  of  Dcrbend,  .Major  Cristnikoll';  we  had 
also  with  us  a  caiitain  of  tho  regiment  of  Kurinsky, 
and  that  ctimposed  the  \\hole  number  of  iinpiiring 
liussians. 

"  Do  you  know  how  many  times,  since  the  reign  "f 
I'eter  the  Great,  the  liussi.ms  have  visited  that  eighth 
marvel  of  th"  world,  w'nch  is  called  the  wail  of 
Caucasus  i 

'•Three  times;  and  even  then  I  ought  not  io  have 
said  sinei!  I'eter  the  (avat's  time,  but  I'eter  the  <Jreat 
included, 

"Tho  first  time  it  was  I'eter  the  (ireat,  in  \7'22. 

"The  second  time  it  was  Colonel  Werkowsky,  who 
was  so  tragically  slain  liy  Anunulat  Lii'y,  in  iSJl^l. 

"The  tiiird  time  it  was  •  irselves  who  visiti'd  it,  in 
18:i2. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  think  that  the  journey  was  ditliculi, 
distant  .■iiid  dangerous.  Not  at  all  .so,  my  dear  colonel : 
Set  your  mind  at  ease  on  our  score  ;  all  tliat  is  neces- 
sary is  to  take  a  dozen  of  armed  Tartars,  to  mount  a 
horse  from  left  to  right,  or  even  front  right  to  lef't  as 
the  Kalnudcs  do,  and  to  start  as  we  did. 

"  The  nioruiiig  was  line,  although  it  extended  its  fogs 


over  us  like  a  veil,  llut  one  c>iuld  tccl  that  this  \eil 
wiiulil  bo  rent  asunder,  and  would  soon  li't  us  .see  tlio 
brilliant  face  of  the  sun.  The  e;iiirieioiis  ro.id  at  one 
moment  asci'uded  the  sides  of  a  hill,  at  another 
desceii  led  into  tlie  hollows,  deeji  wrinliles  that  furrow 
the  c.ire-woiii  brow  of  the  t,'aue:isus.  The  gloomy 
j)hy.siognoniies  of  the  Tart.ir-.  with  their  enormous 
]iapak.s,  their  arms  glittering  with  gold  and  ,=iilver,  their 
fine  mountain  steeds,  the  rocks  over  our  heads,  the  .sea 
under  our  feet,  everything  was  so  novel,  so  wiM  and  .so 
]iiituresqne,  that  wi;  were  obliged  to  stop  every  moment 
to  admire  or  to  lie  astonished. 

'•  The  commandant  wished, reasonalilyenongh, to  visit 
in  the  first  j)lace  the  eiu'iosities  of  the  neighbuurhood, 
\Vc  aeeordingly  began  our  investigation  with  the  cavern 
of  liie  i>ives,  or  giants,  situated  at  a  dist. nice  of  live 
\(".'sts  from  Derbeiiii,  at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice, 
called  Kogne-Kafe,  that  is  to  say,  the  preeiiiice  tif 
spirits. 

"  Not  far  from  the  village  Dasli-Kesseno  the  waters 
trom  the  mountains  ha\-e  gathered  together,  and  have 
hewn  a  way  for  themselves  just  as  they  liked.  A 
charming  rivulet  thus  formed  leads  to  a  cavern,  which 
the  imagination  of  tho  inountainoers  has  established  as 
the  .abode  of  tne  Dives — that  is  to  say,  of  the  giants  of 
the  liible,  sons  of  men  and  of  angels.  A  precijiice  and 
the  beil  of  the  rivulet  itself  are  tho  only  guides  to  tho 
grotto  of  the  Dives,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  tho  vizir's 
tomb — a  vizir  having,  it  appears,  been  slain  there  in 
one  of  the  Persian  invasions.  Wo  were  walking  on 
mossy  stones  over.shadoweil  by  trees.  All  at  once  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern.  Just 
before  entering  the  rivulet  expanded,  and  an  enormous 
nias.s  cf  rook,  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  cave,  seemed 
to  dispute  admission  like  a  sentinel. 

"  T.ie  eiitranee,  which  may  be  from  tiftoen  to  eighteen 
feet  wide  by  eight  in  height,  is  blackeneil  with  smoke. 
Further  in  the  ea\e  ex|)aiids.  On  one  side  is  a  placo 
for  stal'li-ig  horses.  The  floor  is  strewn  with  bones, 
the  spot  being  a  pl.ice  of  refuge  to  brigands  and  wild 
beast.s,  mees  that  almost  alw.ays  leave  a  cei-tain  number 
of  bones  at  the  spots  which  they  freipient.  One  of  our 
Tartars  stated  that  he  had  killed  an  hyaena  there  the 
year  previously  ;  with  these  (!xcP|itions  the  eavo  alto- 
gether disappointed  our  expcu'tations  ;  feeble  mortals 
cannot  breathe  there,  so  stilling  is  the  atmosphere. 
The  entrance  alone  adorned  with  trees,  around  whoso 
stems  grape-vines  elind)  vigorously  u|)wards,  is  calcu- 
lated to  attract  attention  rdrcaily  exhausted  by  a 
multiplicity  of  natural  beauties  l)cfore  arriving  there. 

"  We  accordingly  I'ontinuetl  our  excursion.  Not  far 
from  till!  cavern  of  the  Dives,  iuid  near  tlie  vill.igo 
••aglani,  is  the  grotto  of  ( irudjekler-l'ii.  I'ut  to  I'cach 
this  we  had  to  get  off  our  luu'.scs  and  deseend,  siijiport- 
ing  ourselv^^s  by  the  shrubs,  to  the  bottom  of:  leep 
valley,  where  a  little  vault  l\vc  or  six  feet  high  was 
shown  to  us,  from  tho  roof  of  which  there  hung  some 
stalactites,  and  from  the  extremity  of  e  a'li  of  which 
ilrops  ol'  wati>r  fell  slowly.  The  women  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  esteem  this  water  highly.  When  u 
nnr.se  lo.ses  her  milk  she  comes  to  this  cave,  saerilicc.1 
a  sheep,  anil  drinks  the  watei'  in  yreat  conlldeiu'e.  Her 
faith  is  so  gi'eat  that  if  slio  is  not  positively  cured  she 
is  sure  to  find  some  relief.  We  also  drank  of  this 
water,  wliicli  was  at  least  jmre  (a  mistake,  for  it  nnist 
have  been  loaded  with  lime,  which  entering  into  com 
bination  »vith  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  wa.H 
necessary   to  form  stalactites) ;  and  tluii.  having  ro- 
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asccndcil,  we  took  a  \ve-it(Tly  (lircctioii,  to  soc  the 
levcvso  111'  wli.it  we  li;iil  Just  exauiinccl,  tliiit  was  a 
tinv  riviilot  wliii'li  issued  t'oi'tli  t'ro.ii  the  rock  instead  of 
dropiiinj,'  froia  tlie  ceiling. 

"  '  Ah  !  as  fill"  tliat,'  said  our  eonduetor,  raising  hinwelf 
in  Ids  stirrups  and  lifting  his  jjajiak,  '  it  has  refreshed 
one  of  the  most  powerful  monarelis  and  greatest  men 
that  ever  lived,  two  qualities  seldom  coni'iiniMl  ;  tlie 
Russian  padi-^hah,  Peter  the  (Ireat.  drank  of  that 
rivulet  when  he  took  Derliend.'  We  jumped  down 
from  our  horses  and  respectfully  drank  fi-om  the  same 
source. 

"We  had  approaehcil  the  wall  of  Caucasus  which 
clings  to  the  very  mek  from  wheni'C  this  spring  gushes 


forth.     It  is  curious  to  comp.ai'o  the  work  of  nature 
with  that  of  art,  the  work  of  time  anil  that  of  man. 

"  The  struggle  of  destruction  against  matter  was 
visible,  and  liad  the  ajipearanee  of  being  guided  by 
intelligence  :  a  beech  nut  had  fallen  into  a  crevice  in 
this  stone,  wliere  it  had  found  a  little  vegetable  earth, 
and  then  the  seed  had  germinated,  and  it  had  become  a 
great  tree,  whose  roots  had  eui'led  by  splitting  the  stone 
and  breaking  down  the  wall.  The  wind  penetrating 
into  the  fissures  had  done  the  I'est.  The  ivy  alone,  as 
compassionate  as  the  troubadours  who  collecteil  and 
put  together  the  fragments  of  Tasso,  held  the  pieces 
together,  and  bound  the  stones  already  fallen  to  the 
riuned  wall,  that  was  re:idy  to  fall  in  its  turn. 
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'•  This  wall  followed  a  direction  duo  wc.->t  from  Narine 
Kalidi,  without  being  lntcrru|i(el  by  either  rocks  nr 
jirecipices  ;  it  was  flanked  by  little  tc/wei's  jilaced  ;it 
irregular  distances  the  one  fi'oni  the  other,  and  nneipul 
Ml  si/e.  They  served  prolialily  as  principal  posts, 
where  amis  and  ])rovisioiis  were  placed. 

"  Although  at  a  distance  from  J)erlieiid,  this  wall  pre- 
served the  saiiio  charactei's  as  at  that  stronghold  ;  its 
height  varied  according  to  the  dispusition  of  the  .soil, 
and  in  rapid  declines  it  descended  like  a  staircase.  J"ho 
interior — that  is  to  say  the  marrow  of  this  wall,  if  one 
can  UMj  sueh  nn  expression — is  composed  of  little  stones 
put  together  witii  iiiortiir  and  cement.  The  towers 
were  loftier  than  the  wall,  Itut  not  much  so.  Itut  that 
Ih  a  commou  eliaract<'r  of  Asiatic  fortresses,  in  opposi- 


I  tion  to  the  Gothic  strongholds  of  >  west,  where  the 
I  towers  rise  high  above  the  ramjiarts.  They  are  hollow, 
land  cut  longitudinally  by  looii-holes ;  but  what  is 
curious,  and  at  the  siiiie  tiiiu' attests  the  high  antiipiity 
■  'ftlie  wall,  is  that  the  ^amo  thing  that  Di'iion  remarks 
of  the  pyrairids  <if  the  I'haraohs  occurs  here — a  total 
absence  of  arches. 

"  I  descended  into  all  the  subterranean  passages  of 
tlie.se  towca's.  which  led  to  sources  anil  to  reser\oirs; 
nowhere  did  I  meet  with  an  arch.  My  conviction  is 
that  the  builders  of  this  gigantic  work  were  un- 
acquainted with    iioli. 

!)erbeiid  lias  no  port  ;  all  that  it  can  boast  of  is  a 
narrow  .hauiiel  or  inlet,  some  fiftetn  feet  dee)i. 
Everywhere  else  the  ,sea  breaks  upon  rock.s.     There  is 
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iil.so  :i  littli-  ji'tty  tliat  iulvancos  some  fifty  tbi't  into 
tlie  Ml.  'I'lii-  wall  which  ilcl'oiulrs  the  town  on  the  tica 
si'le  fxtond.--  along  the  ji'tty,  and  tlieu  leaves  it  to 
advance  alone  into  the  tideless  waters.  From  the 
shoie  the  town  is  seen  to  great  pcH'ection,  rising  like 
an  anipliitheati'c  or  a  cascade  of  liouses,  which  come 
<|(i\vu  iVuni  the  first  heights  to  the  very  water,  only 
that  ill  their  descent  they  asstmie  a  move  European 
characti  r.  The  summit  of  the  town  is  a  Tartar 
stronghold,  the  bottom  of  the  town  i.s  a  Russian 
barrack. 

Sciii  thus  from  the  shore,  the  town  ])rcsent>  the 
aspect  of  a  parallelogram,  which  resembles  a  carpet 
laid  Hit,  bending  in  towards  the  centre;  on  the 
soutlieiu  side,  the  wall  pixsiMits  a  kind  of  swelling,  as 
if  till.'  town  having  luade  an  etlort,  its  girths  had  given 
way.  Wherever  tin:  wall  has  remained  intact,  the 
same  Cyclojiean  striuture  of  the  I'ersian  Cliosroes,  who 
fortified  it  in  his  wars  against  Justinian,  a.d.  5i12,  is 
to  be  seen,  l>ut  where  it  has  crumbled  to  pieces,  it 
has  been  built  up  with  modern  masonry. 

The  southern  gate  is  surroinuled  by  the  famous  lion, 
which  the  son  of  Koi  Kobad  adopted  for  his  eiablem. 
Uenc  ath  is  an  inscription  in  old  Persian  char.actcr.s. 

The  town  is  fiu'ther  divided,  like  the  Ijatinclmrches 
biult  in  the  form  of  a  cro.^s,  by  two  main  arteries,  one 
longitudinal,  the  otlier  transverse.  The  longitudinal 
streec  leads  u])  tVom  the  sea  to  the  Tartar  ami  Persian 
town.  Oidy,  it  is  obliged  to  stop  at  the  bazaar,  the 
ditlicnlties  of  a.-cent  are  too  great  to  be  overcome 
beyond  that.  The  transverse  artery  goes  from  the 
south  gate  to  the  north  gate,  or  from  the  gate  of  the 
lion  to  that  of  the  fountain.  It  is  the  road  from  Asia 
to  Europe. 

Both  sides  of  the  ascending  street  are  occupied  by 
shops,  the  generality  are  blacksmiths  and  ironmongers, 
and  at  the  liottom  of  each  shop  is  a  recess  in  which, 
with  all  the  gravity  chai'acteristie  of  its  race,  a  hawk 
is  perched.  Thanks  to  this  bird,  \\'llene^■er  a  holiday 
comes  round,  the  blacksmith  can  go  out  like  a  noble- 
man to  catch  larks  and  other  small  birds. 

Viewed  from  the  Xarino  Kalah,  the  citadel  or 
fortress  on  the  heights  above,  the  aspect  of  this  singular 
town,  is  eiptally  remarkable.  Nothing  is  seen  but  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  descending  in  terraces  towards  the 
sea  and  cleft  by  streets.  In  the  whole  extent  of  the 
town  there  an?  only  two  open  spaces,  one  is  the  pulilic 
garden,  the  other  is  the  site  of  the  mosipic,  with  its 
piano  trees  and  tombs  of  the  f  lithful.  Above  the 
fortress  or  citaiUd  is  a  plateau  overlooking  on  one  side 
a  dee])  ravine,  but  on  the  other  forming  merely  part 
of  the  slope  of  the  mountains  beyond.  The  walls  of 
the  citadel  sulU'red  much  on  this  side  in  18:11,  when 
they  were  bondiarded  l)y  the  mountaineers,  who,  under 
Kazi-MuUah,  succeedeil  in  gaining  possession  of  one  of 
the  towers  of  the  great  Caucasian  wall,  which  com- 
manded the  citadel,  and  which  has  in  consecpieuce  been 
since  destroyed. 

Yll. 

Stepi'ks  op  CirE  .\r-cuiiiox— ll.vKr,  tui:  City  of  Firk- 
Wousuirri:i!S — lli.Acic  am>  Wiirii:  Kakit  —  Ouikntm. 
CiivnAirEU  or  rrs  Monumi:.vts— Saxctuaiiv  op  .\iasu- 
(lAii— (liiBAT  I'liu;   Tkmi'LK— A  Si;a  is  Flami:s— Ulamjs 

or    I'llOi — I'Alf  ILOUIMS   ANU    UliVOTKKS. 

On  issuing  forth  from  Derbend  into  Asia,  afte^' 
passing  the  usual  accumulation  of  fimereal  monuments 
with  Tartar,  Persian,  and  Armenian  inscriptions,  auch 


the  outskirts  of  all  oriental 
gri'tipcd  on  the  Asiatii,'  >iiIo 


as  arc  to  bo  met  with  m 
towns,  and  which  are  hen 

(for  the  Derbend  Ills  always  been  considered  as  the 
gate  of  Europe  and  Asia),  just  as  the  more  fanatic 
-Mussidmans  of  Con.stantiuople  have  their  remains 
carried  over  the  JJos|iliorus,  the  road  lies  along  the 
sea-shore,  with  tiie  f'a-pian  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
mountains  of  Dagliistan,  here  mainly  tenanted  by 
uiLSubdned  Lesghians,  on  the  other.  Pxnond  the 
third  po.st-station,  a  little  river  called  the  Samur  has 
to  bo  forded  :  in  winter  time  it  becomes  a  formidaldo 
torrent.  The  fu'st  day's  journey  ends  at  Ivitb.ah,  built 
upon  a  height  above  the  Kudiyul-chay,  which  again 
separates  the  town  jiroper  from  a  suburb  tenanted 
solely  l)y  a  Jewish  colony,  which  boasts  of  being  a 
relic  of  the  ea|iti\ity.  Kubah  is  celebrated  for  its 
manufactories  of  carpets,  embroidery,  and  blades  of 
Khangiars  or  daggers.  The  population  is  said  to 
amount  to  some  five  thousand  souls.  It  has  also  a 
very  bad  reputation  for  unwholesomeness,  being  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  ague  of  a  type  fatal  to  Europeans. 
Some  of  the  loftiest  of  the  snow  summits  of  the  Cau- 
casus arc  visible  from  this  place. 

Leaving  Kubah,  .after  a  few  ascents  and  descents 
with  the  usual  Kara-chays  and  Akchays,  or  Black 
anil  White  Rivers,  in  their  hollows,  the  long  cape 
called  ,Vp-chirou  comes  in  sight,  and  presents  a  vast 
;ind  almost  boundless  extent  of  plain  or  steppe,  on 
which  the  noniiidie  Tartars  pitch  tlieir  tents,  Instead 
of  villager  the  traveller  now  meets  with  another 
oriental  feature — gri'at  minims  khans  or  caravanserais. 
Those  wliich  rise  out  of  the  plain  on  this  route  arc 
attributed  to  Shah  Abbiw.  Crradually,  however,  the 
stejipe  is  passed,  the  country  becomes  once  more  hilly, 
villages  are  met  with,  and  the  land  is  cultivated. 
Crossing  one  of  these  litth'  ranges,  Baku — the  re- 
nowned citv  ot'  Fire-worshippers — bur.sts  upon  the 
view.     (6ee  p.  2DG.) 

At  first  there  soems  to  be  two  Bakus — a  White 
Bak.;  "d  a  Black  Baku.  White  Baku  is  a  .suburb 
abaost  i  utirely  built  since  the  period  of  the  occu|>atiou 
of  tb.e  Rus.sians.  Black  Baku  is  the  ohl  Baku,  the 
I'ersian  city,  the  city  of  khans,  surrounded  by  walls 
less  |iietures(jue  than  those  of  Derbend,  but  still  not 
less  replete  with  character.  I!akii  has  especially 
preserved  its  oriental  physiognomy,  no^.withstanding 
Russian  domination,  which  besides  is  rpiite  recent. 
The  moriumeuts  of  an  older  ei\  ilisation  are  everywheio 
visible.  In  the  midst  of  the  city,  inclosed  in  its  walls, 
darker  even  than  the  houses,  the  ]ialace  of  the  khans 
towers  up  in  perfect  keeping.  The  main  gateway  of 
this  edifice  is  a  <'}u'f-il\riivri' ;  the  bazaar  is  an  old 
caravanserai  in  ruin,  whoso  capitals  are  of  ex»|uisiti; 
finish.  The  mimirets  of  the  old  mosipie  are  covered 
with  rich  arabe.-.(jues  replete  with  grace.  The  liase  of 
the  3o-calU'd  (lirl's  Tower  is  bathed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Caspian.  Near  it  is  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  Russian  general,  Titianoff,  governor  of  lieorgia, 
who  was  treacherously  assassinated  by  one  of  the 
khans.  Baku,  which  is  indebted  for  most  of  its  monu- 
ments to  Shah  Abbas  II.,  has  been  from  all  times  a 
holy  ])!ace  for  the  Cuebers  or  Parsis.  An  independent 
khanat  at  first,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  i'ersiaiis, 
who  yielded  it  up  to  Russia  in  1723,  had  it  restored 
to  them  in  17.'l."i,  and  were  finally  depii'ed  of  it  on 
occasion  of  the  last  act  of  treachery  perpetrated  upon  the 
])erson  of  Ceiieral  Titianoff.  The  entrance  to  iiaku  i-* 
that  of  one  of  the  strongest  citadels  of  the  middle  ages. 
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Those  succes  ivo  ramparts  have  to  be  passed,  and  that 
by  such  narrow  gatew.ays  that  the  hnrscs  liavc  to  bo 
taken  out  of  tlie  veiiieles,  and  get  through  one  by  one. 

"The  natural  tires,"  .says  one  of  the  most  Sjihitiid 
of  I'Veiichiiien  ^vlio  has  extended  his  travels  to  this 
remote  portion  of  the  globe,  "are  known  to  the  whole 
world,  but  n.iturally  a  little  less  so  to  the  French,  the 
people  who  iravel  less  than  any  other  nation,  than  to 
any  other  jieople." 

The  famous  sanctuary  of  Atash-gah  is  at  a  di-tance 
of  about  twenty-six  versts  fi'oin  IJaku.  The  lire  which 
liuriis  perpetually  at  this  holy  .shrine  is  supplied  from 
mineral  naptha.  Xowhcre  does  this  substance  abound 
in  such  large  quantities  as  around  Baku.  Kverywhere 
wells  are  dug,  from  whence  pure  naptha  isoiitained,  or 
the  same  in  greater  consistency  and  more  carbonised 
as  in  petroleum,  or  in  an  indurated  and  solid  form  as 
bitumen.  The  same  sub.stanco  is  met  with  on  most  of 
the  ishmds  in  the  southern  Caspian  as  far  as  the  coast 
of  the  Turkomans,  and  is  given  olf  in  a  gaseous  form 
(carburetted  hydr<igen)  from  tlio  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  Parsces,  so  denominated  linm  Ears, 
in  Farsistan  in  Persia,  the  ^lagiis,  orilagl  and  tJucbres 
(Jawm-s  or  Giaours)  of  the  Turks,  have  e\er  looked 
uiion  this  spot  as  most  holy. 

The  temple  of  Atash-gah  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
]ilain  two  or  three  square  miles  in  extent,  ami  whence 
flames  is.suc  irregularly  at  a  hundred  dilferent  places, 
just  as  is  seen  near  Kirkuk,  the  Babylonian  Ecbataiin 
In  the  centre  of  all  these  lires,  and  lighted  up  by  then, 
is  a  great  square  building,  surrounded  by  pinu.,cles, 
each  of  which  flames  away  like  a  great  gas-burner,  and 
in  the  rear  of  which  is  a  cupola,  at  each  of  wlmse 
corners  are  as  many  burners,  J >ut  less  copiously  supplied 
than  are  those  which  rise  from  the  principal  gate  to 
the  eastward.    {Sec  p.  2SS.) 

Only  three  disciples  of  Zoroaster  remained  as 
guardians  of  the  temple.  The  interior  is  a  sipiare  yard 
in  tlie  centre  of  which  is  an  altar  surmounted  by  a 
cupola.  The  perpetual  Are  burns  in  the  centre  of  this 
altar. 

There  are  about  twenty  cells  opening  upon  the 
interior  from  the  side-walls.  These  are  the  stations  of 
the  initiated.  In  one  of  these  cells  was  a.  niche,  with  two 
Indian  idols.  One  of  the  Par.sees  put  on  his  cosiunie  :is 
a  jirie.st;  another,  who  was  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
put  on  a  kind  of  blouse.  They  then  comineneed  to 
officiate,  chnntiug  hymns  in  a  very  sweet  tone  but  with 
little  musical  variety.  At  intervals  the  oUlciating 
minister  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground  while  the 
assistant  betit  two  (vnibals.  The  sirviee  o\  er,  the 
minister  preseiiteil  the  visitors  with  fruit  and  .sweet- 
meats.   (See  p.  L'8.'5.) 

Outside  of  the  wall  are  several  wells,  one  of  these 
once  contained  brackish  water,  on  the  surtiice  of  which 
naptha  and  petroleum  floated.  Ont^  day  the  water 
ilisappeared,  and  a  bit  of  lighted  tow  having  been 
thrown  in  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  water,  the 
gases  took  flame  ami  have  burnt  ever  since.  These 
wells  are  protected  by  low  walls  of  stones. 

It  is  a  still  more  striking  tiling  to  see  the  gaseous 
products  of  these  mineral  wells  burning  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  A  tnncller  supplies  ns  with  the  following 
lively  description  of  the  scene  ]ireseiited,  They  had 
been  to  the  mosque  situated  on  Capo  Chikoll,  where,  is 
the  reputed  tomb  of  Katima,  who  is  said  to  ha\e  lied 
thus  far  iVom  the  persecutions  ol'  Yc/id.  Thence 
they  sailed  m  the  direction  of  Cape  Buikolf,  where  the 


waters  of  the  grea;  inland  .sea  stcuied  t"  be  in  a  stati- 
of  ebullition,  and  exhaled  the  odnur  of  najitha.  One 
of  the  sailors  addressing  the  leaderolthe  party,  (  aptaiii 
Preygang,  said,  "  We  are  there,  captain,''  '•Well!"  mid 
the  latter,  to  leave  to  his  visitors  the  pleasure  I'f  a 
surprise,  "do  what  there  is  to  be  doiu'." 

The  s:iihir  took  two  handsful  of  tow.  lighted  c.icli  in 
one  hand  at  a  lanteili  held  liy  .-i  eomrailr,  and  threw 
the  one  on  one  side  ot  the  boat,  the  (;thei-  on  the  ether. 
At  the  .-ame  moment  the  surface  of  the  sea  lit  iiji,  and 
i.he  llamcs  spread  for  nigh  lifty  yards  distaiieo. 

Our  bark  had  the  aiipearanco  of  Charnii's  boat 
traversing  the  river  in  i'liito's  er.ipire  ;  the  .-ea.  had 
become  a  real  Phlegethon.  We  were  poitlvely  tloat- 
ing  in  the  midst  of  ilamis. 

Luckily  these  llamcs  of  a  beaulifid  gulden  colour 
were  subtle  as  those  of  spirits  of  wine,  ami  wu  were 
barely  .sensible  of  aught  save  a  slight  increasi'  of  tem- 
perature. Deprived  thus  of  all  anxiety,  we  could  con- 
template this  marvellous  spectacle  with  all  the  mori' 
interest. 

The  sea  burnt  in  islands  of  greater  or  less  extent  ; 
some  of  these  were  no  larger  than  a  guoil-sized  rouiiil 
table,  others  were  as  extensive  as  the  circular  lountaiiis 
in  the  Tuileries  ;  the  boat  was  rov.ed  in  the  intervals 
between,  and  at  times  it  even  traversed  these  i^les  of 
flame.  It  was  the  most  curious  and  the  most  magical 
s)it'ctacle  that  can  be  seen,  and  which  is  only  to  be  met 
with  ill  this  corner  of  the  globe.  We  could  have  jia.-sed 
the  night  w.itching  it,  had  it  not  been  that  a  breath 
of  wind  came  lo  .uniounce  a  clumge  of  weather. 
The  little  islands  went  out  tirst,  then  the  middle 
.sized  oues,  and  lastly  the  large  ones :  one  alone  pei'sisted. 
But  graduidly  the  wind  came  on  to  1  do w  stronger  ;  it 
gained  the  ascendancy,  and  the  last  island  went  nut. 

Ilaxthausi  n,  in  liis  excellent  work  eniiikil  'fraus- 
cav.cusi.a,  remarks  of  Bakti,  that  it  is  one  of  the  luosl 
remarkable  places  in  the  ('ausasiau  countries,  and  per- 
haps in  the  whnle  world.  'Sly  travelling  companion, 
he  adds,  llerr  von  Wt'hwaiz,  who  had  visited  this  .spot, 
and  the  tire-worshippers  residing  there,  gave  nie  the 
following  interesting  •■iceonut  of  it. 

The  woril  liaku  is  saiil  to  be  derived  fro'.n  the 
Persian,  in  which  iJaad  Kubah  i.s,  literally.  "  I'l.icc  of 
the  shitting  winds.''     Atash-gah  signifies  Fire-iaud. 

The  entire  road  i'roni  Schumaka  (that  is  coming 
from  the  south)  to  Baku  cresses  the  barren  spuis  of  the 
Ciiuciisus,  which  branch  olf  southward  into  the  exteu 
sive  jilains  of  the  .Mugaii  Steppes,  terminating  on  the 
east  ill  tJape  Ap-chiron.  In  every  direction  all  seem 
only  naked  and  rocky  (.'liains  of  moinitaiiis  and  hills  ; 
whilst  in  the  lowhoids,  which  are  I'ieh  in  herbage, 
flocks  of  sheep  and  troops  of  grazing  camels  are  met 
with.  Near  the  station  of  ^Morosi  are  the  ruins  of  a 
considerable  town  of  ancient  appearance,  though  it 
was  still  standing  during  the  eainiiaigns  of  XailirHliali, 
in  1734.  'i'ho  Tartars  build  \ciy  sliglitl\.  and  will 
never  leave  any  architectural  moiuinients  to  tell  of 
their  history. 

t)n  entering  the  circle  of  Baku,  the  country  bceomcsi 
more  open  and  cu'-ivated,  extensive  ilelds  of  wheat  lying 
arotind  the  'i'artar  villages,  aUhough  in  the  immeiliato 
vicinity  of  liaku  the  country  is  again  more  desolate. 
The  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  are  mostly  barren  and 
hilly;  the  colour  of  its  waters  is  a  dull  light-green, 
and  it  has  no  breakers.  Baku  stands  in  the  eeiitri'  of 
a  small  l)ay,  and  consists  of  a  confused  iissemblagc  of 
gray-colouicd  houst's,    with   flat    roofs,  covered    with 
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ji.splialtiim  ;  its  .i.<]if'ct  is  anything  Imt  clicerful :  it  is 
iiilinbitttl  principally  by  Tartars,  witli  a  small  jiro- 
]Mirti<>n  <if  Ar)'  'aus.  Tin-  houses  are  crowded 
within    the    fori  walls  ;    they   have    no    windows 

looking  on  to  tliL  streets;  and  the  entire  hack  of 
the  dwellings,  facing  the  court-yard  and  gardens, 
consists  of  a  close  wooden  lattice,  which  shuts  out  any 
vio"  ,  and  in  wliich  are  portions  capable  of  being  re- 
moved or  pushed  aside  for  the  openings  to  serve  as 
doors  or  windows  ;  in  some  jiarts  open  coriidors  are 
thus  foniiL'd.  The  apartments  of  the  women  and 
domestics  have  windows  without  glass,  no  stoves,  but 
occasionally  an  open  hearth.  Above  the  gray  mass  of 
houses  rise  a  few  minarets  and  fortified  towers.  To 
the  left,  on  entering  the  fortress,  stands  the  dwelling 
of  the  last  independent  khan  of  Baku,  Hussein  Khuli 
Ivhan,!  a  square  building,  now  th<'  rcsidi^nce  of  the 
commandant,  and  quite  Eur.ipeanised.  Out  at  sea,  a 
verst  and  a-half  distant  from  the  l:0wn,  are  said  to  lie 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress  ;  this  is  remarkable,  if 
true,  as  the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  continually 
sinking  a  foot  in  twelve  years.  No  vessels  are  seen 
npon  it,  but  the  ugly  Astrakhan  fishing-boats  and  the 
bhick  Persian  merchantmen.  The  scene  all  round  is 
desolate  and  dull,  enlivened  by  no  green  trees,  red 
I'oofs,  or  clear  water,  no  variety  of  colouring.  The 
streets  in  the  town  of  Baku  are  very  narrow,  many 
being  impassable  for  carriages  ;  but  such  conveyances 
have  only  been  introduced  since  the  Russian  dominion, 
as  the  Tartar  always  travels  on  horseback,  and  despises 
a,  person  who  cannot  ride. 

Atash-gah  lies  seventeen  vcrsts  north  of  Baku.  As 
We  approached  it,  evening  was  drawing  on,  and  the 
sky  was  cloudless.  On  a  sudden,  standing  out  iu 
relief  against  the  deep-blue  southei'u  sky,  a  strange- 
looking  building  rose  before  us,  forming  an  equilateral 
triangle,  each  side  being  about  190  jiaceslong.  On  the 
outsitle,  this  triangle  consisted  of  a  low  flat-roofed  1  luild- 
ing  of  one  story  and  without  windows.  In  the  court- 
yard, withinside  the  walls,  were  merely  a  row  of  cells, 
with  no  windows,  but  a  door  opening  into  the  yard. 
In  the  middle  of  the  coiu't  was  a  kind  of  temple. 
Upon  a  pedestal,  with  three  steps,  stood  four  square 
jiillars,  about  two  feet  iu  diameter,  four  feet  apart,  and 
eight  feet  high  :  these  are  surmounted  by  a  cupola. 
In  the  south-east  corner  of  the  court  stands  another 
round  iiillar  ;  these  arc  all  hollow,  and  convey  the  gas 
from  the  earth.  On  the  north-cast  side  is  a  room  for 
stranger.s,  raised  one  story  above  the  chief  building, 
■with  windows  and  a  gallery  running  round  it.  The 
whole  edifice  is  of  modern  date,  having  been  erected 
probably  early  in  the  present  century.  A  wealthy 
Hindhu,  named  Otturnschan,  contributed  the  principal 
sum  towards  its  cost,  beside  the  Government.  Theio 
wei-e  formerly  only  wretched  huts  for  the  anchorites, 
and  the  (laming  gas  streamed  forth  from  the  earth 
through  a  few  holes.  The  Hame  now  issues  from  an 
opening  in  the  centre  of  the  temple,  and  out  of  the  five 
hollow  pillars,  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  to  a  height  of 
'■'lur  feet — a  br;  .,anic,  waving  heavily  and  slowly 
■  lui  side  to  side  against  the  dark  sky — a  truly  mar- 
vellous and  spectral  sight  I  Outside  the  building  the 
Hauies  issue  from  numerous  holes  in  the  earth  ;  and 


'  His  soil  is  general  in  the  Russinn  service,  imd  is  cimsideroil  a 
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indeed,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  to  a  distance  of 
'  two  or  three  \frsts  around,  on  digging  to  tlie  depth  of 
a  foot,  the  gas  streams  forth  and  readily  ignites ;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  use  this  fire  for  culinary 
Iiurjios.^s. 

This  building,  a  kind  of  conventual  aliode,  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Guebres — in  Persian,  Atash-pirust,  or  Fire- 
worshippers,  the  remains  of  the  devotees  of  that  primitive 
religion  which,  in  remote  ages,  was  so  widely  spread. 
In  the  West  of  Hindhustan  and  Eastern  Persia,  this 
religion  still  prevails  over  whole  districts  ;  but  in  other 
}iarts  of  Asia  it  is  only  found  occasionally.  In  Astrakhan 
there  also  exists  at  the  present  day  a  small  number  of 
these  Fire-worshijipcrs.  The  object  they  hold  most 
.sacred,  as  the  symljol  of  divinity,  is  the  holy  fire,  which, 
at  Atash-gah,  issues  from  the  earth,  and  ignites  spon- 
taneously without  any  artificial  aid.  Hither  the  most 
pious  repair  as  pilgrims,  many  of  them  remaining  here 
in  complete  seclusiiju  till  the  close  of  life,  absorbed  in 
in  religious  contemplation  in  presence  of  the  sacred 
element. 

The  anchoi'ites  now  residing  here  are  from  the  west 
of  India,  the  Punjaub  ;  and  all  of  them  have,  even  at  an 
advanced  age,  made  the  long  and  dangerous  pilgrimage 
on  foot  through  Aftghanistan,  Bokhara,  and  China, 
round  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Caspian  sea.  The 
brethren  were,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  ten  in  number; 
but  a  few  years  later  they  were  reduced  to  five.  On 
entering  the  court-yard  we  saw  several  of  these  I'len — 
•  tall,  thill  figures,  with  features  bronzed  bj"  an  Imliau 
sun.  Several  long  and  rouyjlily-hewn  tombstones  were 
j  lying  about,  some  with  a  Sancrit  inscription  cut  upon 
'  them.  In  the  centre  of  the  open  hall  of  the  temple  (if 
it  may  be  called  so)  a  long  Uame  issued  from  a  small 
hole  in  the  earth,  its  yellow  and  blue  colours  giving  it 
a  strange  and  ghastly  aspect :  it  is  unaccompanied  by 
the  .slightest  noise; ;  the  llame  plays  iu  the  air,  rises, 
and  then  sinks,  like  the  shades  of  the  underworld,  into 
the  stillness  of  the  grave. 

Over  the  door  of  each  cell  was  a  long  Sanscrit  inscrip- 
tion. In  the  interior  wc  found  the  greatest  cleanliness 
and  order;  the  floor  and  walls  are  covered  over  with 
the  blue  clay  of  the  place,  wliich  gives  the  whole  a 
uniform  light-blue  torn'.  Outside  each  door,  on  the 
left,  is  a  round  hearth,  constructed  of  clay,  with  a  hole 
in  the  middle,  out  of  which  issues  a  flame  ;  a  few  rude 
cooking-utensils  stood  about  it.  Beside  each  duor,  on 
the  right,  stands  the  couch  of  the  Anchorite,  consisting 
of  a  hard  straw  mattress  and  a  pillow.  At  the  head  of 
it  a  small  flame  rises  from  the  earth  ;  in  front  of  the 
centre  of  the  wall  stands  a  little  altar,  a  foot  and-a-half 
high,  formed  of  three  steps,  co\ered  with  shells  and 
jielible.s,  small  pictures,  and  images  cast  in  bronze.  iVt 
the  side  of  the  altar  another  small  flame  issues  from 
the  ground,  which  is  regarded  as  peculiarly  sacred,  no 
layman  being  permitted  to  apjiroach  it. 

Till!  anchorites  received  iis  in  silence,  and  with  a 
humble  demeanour.  The  sacristan  and  one  or  two 
others  could  comcrsc  in  Persian.  In  one  cell  wo  saw 
a  man  on  the  point  of  death  ;  he  was  kneeling,  with  his 
brow  touching  the  eai^h  ;  for  several  days  he  had  been 
in  this  attitude ;  the  others  had  covered  him  with  a 
coarse  cloth,  on  removing  which  he  looked  like  a  corpse. 
Occasionally  he  fell  from  exhaustion,  but  with  painful 
ertbrt  raised  himself  again  to  his  kneeling  posture. 

In  another  cell  we  found  a  tall  old  man  stark  naked ; 
hia  whole  boily  was  covered  with  earth,  and  between 
liis  eyebrows  was  a  patch  of  yellow  colour  (with  wliich 
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the  Tartaw  and  Persians  dye  their  nails,  beard,  and 
hair,  as  symbolic  of  flame.  The  old  man  hail  resided 
here  twenty-five  years  ;  he  spoke  only  Hindlui,  but 
the  sacristiui  interpreted  to  us  what  he  said.  We 
adtlressed  several  questions  to  him,  which  he  answered 
solemnly  and  slowly. 

"  Of  the  four  elements,"  he  said,  "  I  re^•ere  first  the 
earth  ;  and  I  have  covered  my  boily  witli  earth,  in 
order  to  be  in  constant  contact  with  this  element.  I  | 
desire,  after  my  death,  to  be  burieil  in  a  sitting  pcjsture. 
If  any  of  us  worshiji  in  preference  one  of  the  other 
elements,  his  body  is  burned,  and  his  ashes  scattered 
to  the  winds,  unless  he  worships  tire,  when  his  ashes 
would  be  collected  and  distributed  among  his  relative-^. 


3Iany  of  u<  l«-lieve  in  five  elements,  the  fifth  being 
that  fre>,-  medium  of  transmission  by  which  wo  ai-e 
rendereil  eafiable  of  deriving  ciijoymcut  from  benefits  ; 
light  reaches  us  in  a  perceptilile  way  through  the  eye  ; 
air  thmiigh  th-  uo^:  luoutli,  and  ear  ;  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  the  niriuth.  This  medium  of  enjoyment  is 
itself  a  gift  of  the  Creator's,  which  imparts  the  power 
of  enj«>ying  th'-  element — and  this  medium  they  wo;'- 
ship  as  a  ilistiuet  element — not  tlie  senses  themsehes, 
but  tiie  channel  i.f  adniiNsion  of  the  elements  to  the 
sen-es.' 

A  larger  ajiartmeLt.  in  other  respects  arranged  like 
the  re^t.  was  divid«-d  by  a  thin  partition-wall,  breast 
high,  ■with  an  opening  in  the  centre,  and  from  the  top 
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of  wliich  streamed  forth  a  higli  flame  ;  beside  it  lay  a 
small  piece  of  crockery,  to  extinguish  the  flanu;  wiieii 
necessary,  A  hermit,  reclining  against  the  wall,  was 
pointeil  out  to  us  as  a  Brahmin  ;  ho  had  a  bron/ed 
complexion,  a  high  forehead,  finely  chiselleil  features, 
thick  snow-white  hair,  anil  a  white  pointed  beard  ;  he 
was  dressed  in  a  long  light-yellow  coat,  with  slashed 
sleeves,  and  a  pointed  I'cd  cap.  This  num  ap]ieared  to 
be  at  tlie  head  of  the  fraternity  ;  tlieir  jmblic  prayers 
are  held  in  liis  cell.  Ont;  of  tln'm  calls  to  prayer  by 
blowing  on  a  largo  conch,  with  a  shrill,  prolonged 
sound  ;  immediately  they  all  assemble  in  tholirahmiii's 
Cell,  jilaco  themselves  before  the  altar,  and  repi'at  a 
prayer,  iu  a  kind  of  recitative,  accompanied  by  the 


tinkling  i^f  little  bells.  The  Brahmin  then  sprinkles 
them  with  h"ly  water,  and  lays  on  the  tongue  of  each 
a  few  giniin--  of  rice  out  of  a  flat  di>li. 

Theeemetoryof  the  brethren  lies  abnut  tlie  building, 
and  in  the  crntre  of  it  i--  a  well.  When  this  pit,  after 
being  for  awhile  coven-d  uji,  is  opened  again,  and  a 
wlii'-[>  of  ligiiti-d  >ti'aw  thn.'Wii  into  it,  the  gas  collected 
ignites  with  tiie  noise  of  thunder,  and  a  red  colour  of 
flame  ri^es,  foui-  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty  foot  high  : 
the  sparks  fi-oni  the  burn  in:,'  straw  are  scattered  far 
into  the  air  in  tbi-  fonu  of  a  splendid  >lieaf  of  iire. 

A-  we  ipiitted  this  extraordinary  ])lace.  the  same 
niglit.  the  reil  glarcf  these  tii-es  was  reflected  brilliantly 
on  the  dark  skv. 
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Cape  Ap-Ciiikox,  ■with  the  tire  temples  of  Baku  at 
its  neck,  is  more  really  the  eastern  end  of  Caucasus 
than  Derhontl.  The  iron  urates  nf  Europe  and  of 
Asia  are  -ituated  at  the  extremity  of  a  sjair  of  JDiHj,hi.s- 
tan,  or  the  -Mountain  Land,  [rir  excellence,  Avhere  the 
rocks  come  down  closest  to  the  sea,  and  wIuto  a  defen- 
sive line  of  demarcation  has  hecn  from  all  times  esta- 
blislied,  Imt  the  main  chain  of  Caucasus  having  a  south- 
easterly cours(^  frniii  tlie  Cimmerian  I'ospliorus  to  the 
Cas[)i;in,  really  ends  in  Cape  Ap-Cliiion,  far  south  of 
l)eibend. 

Here  the  traveller  turns  the  great  mountain  boun- 
dary between  two  continents,  and  his  road  to  Tillis 
Liys  now  to  tlic  west  and  north  of  west,  along  the 
so\itheni  foot  of  the  moimtains  by  Shumaklii  Elizabeth- 
p(i|  and  Khan-Kadi,  or  by  the  more  dillicult  road  of 
Xukha  and  .Mnhanli.^k.  The  inaccessible  mountain 
fastnesses  to  the  right  being  still  tenanted  l>y  uusub- 
dned  tribes,  more  es)iecially  Lcsghians,  who  occasion- 
ally make  jiredatory  descents  into  the  plains  below. 

J  he  Lesghis,  next  to  the  Tcherkesses  or  Circassians, 
and  the  Tchetchenses  of  Daghistan,  liave  ever  been  the 
most  formidable  and  inveterate  enemies  of  llussia,  and 
this  long  upholdingof  tlieir  independence  Ijy  these  moun- 
tain tribes  against  so  gigantie  a  power,  wliichhas  crept 
lip  to  the  veiy  foot  of  its  Alps,  fi'om  the  nortli  and 
from  the  soutli  alike,  has  taken  possession  of  and 
fortilled  its  chief  passes,  and  has  made  its  staunchest 
chief,  Schauiyl,  among  the  last  prisoners,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  mast  remarkable  phenomena  of  our  own 
times,  and  one  which  well  deserves  a  word  or  two 
of  consideration.  The  ipiestion  is  of  the  more  im- 
portanci!  to  us,  as  so  long  as  the  warlike  tribes  of 
tlie  Caucasus  maintained  their  national  independence, 
and  separated  the  trans-Caucasian  provinces  from  the 
rest  of  the  empire,  so  long  did  they  protect  Asiatic 
Turkey  and  I'ersia,  and  prevent  tlie  Cossacks  settling 
themselves  in  the  long  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  and  along  the  Elburus  towards  India. 

\Ve  know  that  i  me  of  Peter  the  G  reat's  most  cherished 
schemes,  the  dreaiu  of  his  whole  life,  was  to  re-establish 
the  trade  of  the  east  on  its  old  footing,  and  to  secure 
to  liimself  a  port  on  the  Hlack  Sea,  in  order  to  make 
it  the  linlc  between  the  two  continents.  The  senius  of 
that  so\'ei-eign  must  >invly  have  been  most  enterprising 
to  concei\"e  sirIi  a  project,  at  a  time  when  its  realisation 
required  tliat  the  southern  frontiers  of  the  empire 
slionld  tiist  be  pushed  forward  from  ITiOto  2()0  leagues, 
as  they  have  since  been.  J'eter  began  his  new  political 
career  by  the  taking  of  Azof  and  the  foundation  of  the 
imrt  of  Taganrok  in  1G95.  Tlie  fatal  camjiaign  of  the 
J'riitli  retarded  the  accoiiiplishineiit  of  his  designs  ;  but 
when  eircnmstanees  allowed  him  to  return  to  them,  he 
began  again  to  pursue  them  in  the  direction  of  Persia 
and  the  Caspian.  The  restitution  of  Azof,  and  the 
<lestruetion  of  Taganrok,  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  the 
rnith,  thus  became  the  jirinmry  cause  of  tlie  Kussian 
<!xpcditions  against  tht;  trans-Caucasian  provinces. 

At  this  period  Persia  was  sutfering  from  all  the  dis- 
order- of  anarchy.     'I'he  Turks  had  possessed  them- 


selves of  all  its  western  jirovinces  u]i  to  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus  ;  whilst  *he  mountaineers,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  made 
iiloody  inroads  npnii  ( Jeorgia  and  the  ;idjacent  regions. 
The  Lestjhis,  now  one  of  the  most  formidalile  tribes  of 
the  Caucasus,  ravaged  the  ]ilains  of  Shirvan,  in  1712, 
reduced  the  towns  and  villages  to  r-shes,  and  massacred, 
according  to  Russian  writei-s,  ."OO  merchant.-^,  subjects 
of  the  empire,  in  tlie  town  of  Sliumakhi.  Tliese  acts  of 
violence  afforded  Peter  the  th-iijitan  opportunity  wliich 
he  did  not  let  slip.  Under  the  ]>reteiice  of  punishing 
the  JiCsghis,  and  protecting  the  Shah  of  Per>ia  against 
them,  he  prejiared  to  make  an  armed  intervention  in 
the  trans-Caucasian  provinces.  A  formidable  expedition 
was  titted  out.  A  llotilla,  eoustnicted  at  Kasan,  arrived 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Volga,  and  on  the  l-')th  of  !May, 
1722,  the  einpena'  began  his  march  at  the  head  of 
22,UllO  inlinitry,  9,000  dragoons,  and  15,000  Cossacks 
and  Kahiiuks.  The  transports  coasted  the  Caspian, 
whilst  the  army  niaiclied  bj'  the  Daghistan  route,  the 
great  highway  successively  followed  by  the  nations  of 
the  north  and  the  south  in  their  invasions.  Thus  it 
W'as  tliat  the  Russians  entered  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
valleys  of  those  inaccessible  mountains  resounded,  for 
the  first  tune,  to  the  war  music  of  the  ^fuscovite.  The 
occujiation  of  Ghilan  and  Dcrbend,  and  the  siege  of 
Baku  were  the  chief  events  of  this  campaign.  Turkey 
dismayed  at  the  intluence  Russia  was  about  to  acquire 
in  the  East,  was  ready  to  tal^e  up  arms ;  but  Anstiia, 
taking  the  iuitiati\e  in  Europe,  declared  for  the  policy 
of  the  Czar,  and  \igorously  resisted  the  hostile  ten- 
dencies of  tlie  J'oite.  Russia  v.as  thus  enabled  to 
secure,  not  only  Daghistan  and  Ghilan,  but  also  the 
surrender  of  those  provinces  in  which  her  armies  had 
never  set  foot.  In  the  midst  of  these  events,  Peter 
died  wdieii  on  the  eve  of  consolidating  his  conquests, 
and  before  ho  had  cnrnpleted  his  negociations  with 
Pei'sia  and  Turkey.  His  gi-aud  commercial  iileas  were 
abandoned  after  his  death;  the  policy  of  the  empire 
was  directed  solely  towards  territorial  acquisitiini,  and 
the  Czars  only  obeyed  the  strong  impulse,  that,  as  if 
bj'  some  degree  of  fate,  urges  their  sub)ects  towards 
the  south.  Tlienceforth  the  trans-Caucasian  provinces 
were  considered  only  a  point  gained  f(jr  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  and  f<>r  ulterior 
conquests  in  the  direction  of  Central  -\sia.  The  rise 
of  the  eelebi-ated  Nadir  Bhah,  who  po.-sessed  himself  of 
all  the  ancient  dominions  of  I'ersia,  for  a  while  clianged 
the  face  of  things,  liussia,  crippled  in  her  finances, 
withdrew  lier  troops,  gaxi^'.  up  her  pretensions  to  the 
countries  beyond  the  Caucasus,  acknowledged  the 
inde])endence  of  the  two  Kabardas  by  the  treaty  of 
'  Belgrade,  and  even  engaged  no  longer  to  kcej)  a  fleet 
on  t\w  Sea  of  Azof. 

A  i-eligions  mission  sent  to  the  Ossetans,  wlio  occupy 
the  celebrated  defiles  of  Dariel,  was  the  only  event  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabetli,  that  regarded  tlie  regions 
we  are  cimsidering.  Hardly  any  conversions  were 
elfected,  but  the  Ossetans,  to  a  certain  extent,  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  Russia:  this  satisfied  the  real 
purpose  of  the  mission,  for  the  fii-st  stone  was  thereby 
laid  on  the  liius  which  wa.s  to  liecome  the  great  channel 
of  communication  betwei-n  Rnssia  and  her  A.siatic 
provinces. 

Schemes  of  conquest  in  the  direction  of  Persia  were 
resumed  with  vigour  under  Catlierine  II.,  and  were 
carried  out  with  more  regularity.  The  first  thing 
aimed  at  was  to  iirotcct  tin;  south  of  the  empire  against 
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the  inroa'ls  of  the  Caucasians,  and  to  tlii--  end  the 
armed  line  i.ftlie  Kuban  and  the  Terek  \va>  organised 
and  liiii-heil  iii  1771.  it  then  numbered  sixieoii  prin- 
cipal torts,  and  a  great  numbiT  of  lesser  ones  and 
redoubts.  Numerous  military  colonies  nf  (,'os.saeka 
were  next  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers  for 
the  protection  of  the  frontiers.  While  these  prepara- 
tions were  in  liand,  war  broke  out  with  Ti.rkey. 
Victorious  both  by  sea  and  land,  Catherine  si-i,oil,  in 
1771,  the  memorable  treaty  of  Kutchuk  Kaiuanlji, 
which  secured  to  her  the  fn^e  navigation  of  tlie  Llaek 
Sea,  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  etitry  of  the 
Dnieper,  and,  moreover,  conceded  to  her  in  the  Cau- 
casus the  sovereignty  over  both  Kabardas. 

Peace  being  thus  roncludeil,  Catlieriiie"s  lir-t  act  was 
to  send  a  [laeilic  mission  to  exjilore  the  eoiintry  of  iho 
Ossetans.  The  old  negoeiations  were  skilfully  renewed, 
and  a  free  passage  through  the  detiles  was  oliiaiiied 
with  tlie  consent  of  that  people.  In  1781,  an  imperial 
squadron  once  more  ajipeared  in  the  Casjiiaii,  and 
endeavoureil,  but  iueflectually,  to  make  some  military 
settlements  on  the  Persian  coasts.  This  expedition 
limited  itself  to  consolidating  the  moral  intlueneo  of 
Euissia,  and  exciting,  among  the  various  tribes  aiul 
natitms  of  those  regions,  dissensions  which  afterwards 
afforded  her  a  pretext  for  direct  intervention.  The 
Christian  princes  of  Georgia,  and  the  adjacent  princi- 
palities, were  the  fii'st  to  undergo  the  con.seqnenees  of 
the  Eussian  policy.  Seduced  by  gold  and  iireseiit.s, 
and  doubtless  also,  wiaried  by  the  continual  troubles 
that  desolated  their  country,  they  gradually  fill  off 
from  Persia  and  Turkey,  and  accepted  the  protection 
of  Catherine.  The  passes  of  the  Caucasus  were  now- 
free  to  liussia;  she  lost  no  time  in  making  them 
practicable  for  an  army,  and  so  .she  was  at  last  in  a 
condition  to  realise  in  part  the  vast  plans  of  the 
founder  of  her  pi  iwcr. 

At  a  later  period,  in  1787,  Russia  and  Turkey  were 
again  in  arms,  and  the  shore  of  the  Ca.spiaii  became  for 
the  first  time  a  centre  of  military  ojierations.  Anapa, 
which  the  Turks  had  built  for  the  protection  of  their 
trade  with  the  mountaineers,  after  an  unsuccessful 
a.ssault,  was  taken  by  storm  in  1791.  Sudiuk  Kaleh 
.shared  the  same  fate,  but  the  Circassians  blew  up  its 
fortifications  before  they  retired.  Struck  by  these  con- 
spicuous successes,  the  so^■el■al  states  of  Europe  departed 
from  the  favourable  policy  witli  which  they  had 
previously  treated  the  views  of  llussia,  and  the  empress 
thought  herself  fortunate  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
Jassy  in  1792,  by  which  she  advanced  her  frontiers  to 
tin,'  Dniester,  and  obtained  the  sovereignties  of  Georgia 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  But  Turkey  had 
Anapa  and  Sudjuk   Kaleh  rostorod   to  her,  ujioii  her 

incursions    of    the    tribes 
left  of  the  Kuban. 

Aga  ^luhammad  Khan  marched  against  Georgia 
in  1795,  to  jninish  it  for  having  accepted  the  protec- 
torate of  llussiiu  Tillis  w-  sacked,  and  given  up  to 
fire  and  sword.  On  hearing  of  this  bloody  invasion, 
Catherine  II.  immediately  declared  war  against  Persia, 
and  her  armies  were  already  in  occupation  of  Baku, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  Caspian  shores,  when  she 
was  succeeded  by  her  son  Paul  I,,  who  ordered  all  the 
recent  compiests  to  be  abandoned.  Ne\ortheless,  this 
strange  beginning  did  not  hinder  the  eccentric  monarch 
from  doing  four  ycirs  afterwards  for  Georgia  what 
Catherine  had  done  for  the  Crimea.  Under  [irelext 
of  jiutting  all  end  to  intestine  discord,  Georgia  was 


engaging   to   su])pi'ess   the 
dwelling  ou  the 


united  to  Bussia  by  an  imperial  iikaso.  Shortly  after 
the  accession  rf'i  Alexander,  .Miiigrrlia  shared  the  fate 
oftieorgia;  the  eoininests  beyond  the  Caucasus  were 
then  reg\ilariscd,  and  Titlis  luKiuae  the  centre  of  au 
exclusive  .MuM-ovite  administration,  civil  and  military. 

The  immediate  contact  of  Itussia  with  Persia  soon 
led  to  a  rupture  between  these  two  powers.  In  180(1, 
hostilities  began  with  Turkey  also,  and  the  cain|iaign 
was  marked  like  that  of  1791  by  the  takuig  of  Anapa 
and  Sudjuk  Kaleh,  and  the  esuiblishineui  ••(  tlie 
llussians  on  the  shores  of  Cireas^ia.  The  unfornniat{5 
contest  which  then  endued  between  Xapoh'ou  ;iud 
Alexander,  and  the  direct  intervention  of  England, 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  brought  about  the  signa- 
ture of  two  treaties.  That  o!'  Bukharest  stiiniiatod 
the  redditiou  of  Anajia  and  Sudjuk  K.ileh;  but  llussia 
acquired  Bessarabi.i  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Diiiiube; 
and  Koutousof's  80,000  men  marched  against  Na]io 
Icon.  The  treaty  of  Gidistan,  in  1814,  gave  to  tlu! 
empire,  among  other  countries,  Daghistan,  (ieorgia, 
Imeritia,  Mingrelia,  the  province  of  Baku,  ^Mar.ibagh, 
and  Shirvan.  This  Litter  treaty  was  no  r.ooner  r.atitied 
than  endless  discussions  aros,-  respecting  the  determi- 
nation of  the  frontiers.  War  was  renewed,  and  ended 
only  in  1828  by  the  treaty  of  Tuikmantehai,  which 
conceded  to  I'ussia  the  fine  countries  of  Erivan  and 
Xaktchivan,  advanced  her  frontiers  to  the  banks  of 
the  Araxus,  and  rendered  her  mistress  of  all  the  ]iasses 
of  Persia. 

It  was  during  these  latter  wars  that  the  people  of 
the  Caucasus  began  to  bo  seriously  unea.sy  about  the 
designs  of  Russia.  The  special  protection  accorded  to 
the  Christian  po]iuLition.s,  tlio  successive  downfall  of 
the  principal  chiefs  of  the  country,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  Ilussiau  administration,  with  its  abuses  and 
arbitrary  proceedings,  excited  violent  commotions  in 
the  Caucasian  provinces,  and  the  monntaineers  natu- 
rally took  part  in  every  coalition  formed  against  the 
common  enemy.  The  armed  line  of  the  Kubau  and 
the  Terek  was  often  attacked,  and  many  a  Cossack 
post  was  massacred.  The  Le-sghis,  the  Tchetchenses, 
and  the  Circassians  distinguished  themselves  especially 
by  their  pertinacity  and  daring. 

Wo  now  approach  the  period  when  Russia,  at  last 
relieved  from  all  her  quarrels  with  Persia  and  Turkey, 
definitely  acquired  Anapa  and  Sudjuk  Kaleh  by  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople,  and  directed  all  her  etibrts 
against  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus.  But  as 
now  the  war  assumed  a  totally  different  character,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  it  that  wo 
.should  first  glance  at  the  topography  of  the  country. 

The  chain  of  the  Caucasus  exhibits  a  peculiar  eon- 
f'ormation,  altogether  different  from  that  oi'  any  of  the 
European  chains.  The  Alp.s,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the. 
Carpathians,  ani  accessible  only  by  the  valleys,  and  in 
these  the  iuhabitauts  of  the  country  find  their  subsis- 
tence, and  agriculture  developes  its  wealth.  The  con- 
trary is  the  case  in  the  Caticasns.  i''rom  the  fortress 
of  Anapa  ou  the  Black  Sea,  all  along  to  the  Caspian, 
the  northern  slope  presents  only  immense  inclined 
jdains,  rising  in  terraces  to  a  height  of  3000  or  '1000 
yards  abo-\e  the  sea  level.  These  plains,  rent  ou  all 
directions  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys  and  \'ertical 
clefts,  often  form  real  steppes,  and  possess  on  their 
loftiest  heights  rich  pastures,  where  the  inhabitants, 
secure  from  all  attack,  find  fresh  grass  for  their  cattle 
in  the  sultriest  days  of  summer.  The  valleys  on  the 
other  hand   are  frightful  abysses,   the   steep  -.i  le ;  of 
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■\vliicli  arc  cli)th('d  with  Lminliles,  wliilc  the  bottom^s  i 
arc  tillcil  with   rapid  ti>rrents  foainiug  over  bi'tls    of 
rucks    anil    stmies.     Such  is    thi-    >iiiigulnr    --iiectack' 
fioiicrally   presented   by   the    northern    slopi?    ot'    the  I 
(Jaucasus.     This  brief  (lescrii)tion  may  give  an   iilca  of 
the  (lilficulties  to  be  encountered  by  an  invading  army. 
Obliged  to  i)ccnj)y  the  heights,  it  i.s  iuccf^santly  checked  : 
in  its  march  by  impassable  ravines,  which  do  U'lt  allow  ' 
of  the  enipliiyment  of  cavalry,  and  for  the  most  jiart 
prevent  the  passage  of  artilhay.     The  ordinary  tactics 
of  the  mountaineers  are  to  fall  back  'jefore  the  enemy, 
iintil  the  nature  of  the  ground  or  the  want  of  sujiplies 
obliges  the  latter  to   begin  a   i-etrograde  mo\ement. 
Then  it  is  that    they  attack  the  invaders,  and,  en- 


trenched in  their  forests  behind  impregnable  rocks, 
they  inflict  the  most  terrible  carnage  on  them  with 
little  danger  to  tliemseh'es. 

On  the  south  the  character  of  the  Caucasian  cliain 
is  diifereiit.  From  Aiiupa  to  Oagra,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.  wo  observe  a  secimdary  chain  coni- 
|)osed  of  schistose  mountains,  seldom  exceeding  l,O0(i 
yards  in  height.  iJiit  tlie  nature  of  their  soil,  and  uf 
their  rooks,  would  be  ennugh  to  render  them  alniD.-st 
in^practicable  for  European  armies,  even  werethej-  not 
covered  with  impenetrable  forests.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  region,  who  are  called  Tchcrki'sses  ur  Circassian  ■, 
were  then  independent,  and  constituted  one  of  the 
most  warlike  peoples  of  the  Caucasus. 


VIEW   OF    SHUMAKHI. 


The  great  chain  begins  in  reality  at  (iagra,  but  the 
mountains  recede  from  the  shore,  and  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Mingrelia  but  seeo  idary 
hills,  commanded  by  innnense  crags,  that  conipletely 
cut  off  all  apjiroach  to  the  central  part  of  tlie  Caucasus. 
This  region,  .so  feebly  defended  l)y  its  tupograjiliical 
conformation,  is  Abkhasia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
have  been  forced  to  submit  to  ruis.sia.  To  tiie  north 
and  on  the  northern  .slope,  westward  of  the  military 
road  fi'om  ^lo.sdok  to  Tiflis,  dwell  a  considerable 
number  of  tribes,  some  of  them  rulecl  liy  a  sort  of 
feudal  system,  others  constituted  into  little  repulilies. 
Those  <if  the  west,  dependent  on  Circassia  and  Abadza, 
ai'e   in   continual    war   with    tlic   I'mjiire.   whilst    the 


Nogais,  who  inhi''  it  the  plains  on  the  left  bank  i>{  tlie 
Kuma.  and  the  tribes  of  the  Great  Kabarda,  own  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Czar.  In  the  centre,  at  the  foot  <<( 
the  Elburus,  dwell  the  Suanethes,  an  unsubdued  peo]ile, 
and  near  them,  oecuiiying  both  sidi's  of  the  pass  ol 
Dariel,  are  the  Liguches  and  Ossetans,  exceptional 
tribes,  essentially  different  from  the  alioriginal  peoples. 
Finally,  we  ha\e  eastward  of  the  great  Tifli.s  road,  near 
the  Terek,  Little  Kabarda,  and  the  country  of  the 
Kumiek.s,  fur  the  jir(sent  sub]ngatec( :  and  then  those 
indonutalde  tribes,  tli(<  Le.sghis  and  the  Tehetchenses, 
of  whom  iScli  imyl  was  the  Abd-el-Jvader,  and  who 
extend  over  the  two  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Caspian. 
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Tn  iciility,  tlir  Kubnii  and  the  Terek,  tliat  rise  from 
the  ceiitviil  chain,  and  fall,  the  one  into  the  Black  Sea, 
the  othc-  into  the  Caspian,  may  be  considered  a.s  the 
ncirtliorn  jiolitical  liniitH  of  ind(']iendent  Caucasus.  It 
is  along  those  two  rivers  that  Iiiiswia  has  formed  her 
armed  line,  defended  by  Cossacks  and  detachments  from 
the  regular  army.  The  Kussians  have  indeed  pene- 
trated those  northern  frontiers  at  sundry  points,  and 
liavc  planted  some  foi-ts  within  the  country  of  the 
Lesghis  and  Tch(!tchcnses.  But  these  lonely  posts,  in 
wliich  a  few  unhappy  garrisons  are  sun-ounded  on  all 
sides,  and  generally  withouf;  a  chance  of  escape,  cannot 
l)e  regarded  as  a  I'eal  occui)ation  of  the  soil  on  which 
they  stand.  They  arc,  in  fact,  only  so  many  piquet.s, 
whose  business  it  is  to  watch  more  closely  the  move- 
ments of  the  mountaineers.  In  the  south,  from  Anapa 
to  Ciagra,  along  the  Black  Sea,  the  imperial  possessioua 
arc  limited  to  a  few  detached  forts,  completely  isolated, 
and  dei)rive(l  of  all  means  of  communication  by  land. 
A  rigorous  Idoekade  has  been  established  on  this  coast ; 
but  the  Circassians,  as  intrepid  in  their  frail  barks  as 
among  their  mountains,  often  \nisa  by  night  through 
the  Eussian  line  of  vessels,  and  reach  Trebisond  and 
Constantinople.  Elsewhere,  from  Mingr'elia  to  the 
Caspian,  the  frontiers  are  less  precisely  defined,  and 
genei-ally  run  parallel  with  the  great  chain  of  the 
Caucasus. 

Thus  limited,  tlw;  Cauca.sus,  including  the  territoiy 
occupied  by  the  subject  tribes,  presents  a  surface  of 
scarcely  5,000  leagues  ;  and  it  is  in  this  narrow  region 
that  a  virgin  and  chivalric  nation,  amounting  at  most 
to  2,000,000  of  souls,  so  long  upheld  its  independence 
against  the  might  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  for  yeara 
sustained  one 
to  mo<lern  histoiy, 

Tlie  Russian  lino  of  the  Kuban,  which  is  exactly 
bimilar  to  that  of  the  Terek,  is  defended  by  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Black  Sea,  the,  poor  remains  of  the  famous  ZajK)- 
rogues,  whom  Catherine  II.  subdued  with  so  umch 
difficulty,  and  whom  she  colonised  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus,  as  a  bulwark  against  the  incursions  of  the 
mountaineers.  The  line  consists  of  small  forts  and 
watch  stations  ;  the  latter  are  merely  a  kind  of  sentry 
box  raised  on  four  ])0sts,  about  fifty  feet  from  the 
ground.  Two  Cossacks  keep  watcli  in  them  day  and 
night.  On  the  least  movemcnit  of  the  enemy  in  the 
vast  ])lain  of  reeds  that  fringes  both  banks  of  the  river, 
a  beacon  tin;  is  kindled  on  the  top  of  the  watch-box. 
If  the  danger  becomes  more  pressing,  an  enormous 
torch  of  straw  and  tar  is  set  fire  to.  The  signal  is 
repeated  from,  post  to  post,  the  whole  line  s2)riugs  to 
arms,  and  500  or  GOO  men  are  instantly  assembled  on 
the  point  tlireatened.  These  posts,  composed  gcncsrally 
of  a  dozen  men,  ar(>  ^-cry  close  to  each  other,  particu- 
larly in  the  most  dangerous  places.  Small  forts  have 
been  erected  at  intervals  with  earthworks,  and  a 
few  pieces  of  cannon  :  they  contain  each  from  150  to 
200  men. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  of  the  Cossacks, 
often  aided  by  the  troojia  of  the  line,  the  mountaineers 
not  unfrequently  cross  the  frontier  and  carry  their 
incursions,  which  are  always  marked  with  massacre  and 
pillage,  into  the  adjacent  provinces.  These  are  bloody 
but  justifiable  reprisals.  In  1835  a  body  of  fifty  hoi-se- 
men  entered  the  country  of  the  Cossacks,  and  proceeded  I 
to  a  distance  of  120  leagues,  to  i)lunder  the  German 
colony  of  JIadjar  and  the  important  village  of  Vladi-  I 
miruf  ka,  kh  the  Kuma,  and  what  is  most  remarkable,  ' 


of  the  most  obstinate  struggles  known 


they  got  back  to  their  mountains  without  being  iutei'- 
niptcd.  The  same  year  KLslar  on  the  Caspian  was 
sacked  by  the  Lesghis.  These  daring  expeditions  prove 
of  themselves  how  inaufKcient  is  the  armed  line  of  th(( 
C.uiCiisus,  and  to  what  dangers  that  part  of  southern 
Russia  is  exjwsed. 

The  line  of  forts  along  the  Black  Sea  is  quit(i  as 
weak,  and  the  Circassians  there  are  quite  as  daring. 
They  carry  off  the  Russian  soldiers  from  beneath  the 
fire  of  their  redoubts,  and  come  up  to  the  vciy  foot  of 
their  walls  to  insult  the  garrison. 

As  for  the  blockade  by  sea,  the  imperial  squadron 
13  not  expert  enough  to  render  it  really  ctl'ectual.  It 
is  only  a  few  ai'med  l)oat3,  manned  by  Cossacks,  that 
give  the  Circassians  any  serious  unea.siness.  Thop(! 
Cossacks,  like  those  of  the  Black  Sea,  are  descended 
from  the  Zaporogues.  Previously  to  the  last  war  witli 
Turkey  they  were  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  tlic^ 
Danube,  where  their  ancestors  had  taken  refuge  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Setcha.  During  the  campaigns 
of  1828-9,  pains  were  taken  to  revive  their  national 
feelings,  they  were  brought  again  by  fair  means  or  by 
force  under  the  imperial  sway,  and  were  then  settled 
in  the  forts  along  the  Caucasian  .shore,  the  keeping  of 
which  was  committed  to  their  charge.  Courageous, 
enterprising,  and  worthy  rivals  of  their  foes,  they 
wage  a  most  active  war  against  the  skiffs  of  the  momi- 
taineei-s  in  their  boats,  which  caiTy  crews  of  fifty  or 
sixty  men. 

Of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Caucasus  none  more  fully 
realise  than  the  Circassians  those  heroic  qualities  witli 
which  imagination  delights  to  invest  the  tribes  of  these 
mountains.  Courage,  intelligence,  and  remarkable 
beauty,  have  been  liberally  bestowed  on  them  by 
nature ;  and  what  is  to  be  admired  above  all  in  their 
character  is  a  calm,  noble  dignity  that  never  forsakes 
them,  and  which  they  unite  with  the  most  chivali'ic 
feelings  and  the  most  anient  passion  for  national  liberty. 
"  I  remember,"  says  M.  Hommaire  de  Hell,  "  that 
during  my  stay  at  Ekaterinodar,  the  capital  of  the 
CoH.-acks  of  the  Black  Sea,  being  seated  one  morning; 
in  front  of  a  merchant's  house  in  the  company  of 
several  Russian  officers,  I  saw  a  very  ill-dressed  Circit--- 
sian  come  up,  who  appeared  to  belong  to  the  lowest 
cla,ss.  He  stopped  before  the  shop,  and  while  he  was 
cheapening  some  articles,  we  examined  his  sabre.  [ 
saw  distinctly  on  it  the  Latin  inscription.  Anno  Domini, 
1547,  M'.d  the  blade  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  superior 
tempt  r  r  the  Russians  were  of  a  different  opinion,  tor 
thiy  handed  the  weapon  back  to  the  Circassian  with 
disdainful  indifi'erence.  The  Circa.ssiau  took  it  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  cut  off  a  handful  of  his  beard  with 
it  at  a  stroke,  iis  easily  as  though  he  had  done  it  with 
a  razor,  then  quietly  mounted  his  hcu'se  and  rode  away, 
casting  on  the  ofiicers  a  look  of  such  deep  scorn  as  no 
words  could  describe." 

The  Circassians,  ever  engaged  in  war,  arc  in  gencial 
all  well  armed.  Their  equipment  consists  of  a  rilie, 
a  sabre,  a  long  dagger,  which  they  wear  in  front, 
and  a  jiistol  stuck  in  their  belt.  Their  remarkably 
elegant  costume  consists  of  tight  pantaloons,  ami  a 
short  tunic  belt  round  the  waist,  and  having  cartridge 
pockets  worked  on  the  breast ;  their  head-dress  is  a 
round  laced  cap,  encircled  with  a  black  or  white  border 
of  loug-wooled  sheepskin.  In  cold  or  rainy  weather, 
they  wear  a  hood  (bashlik),  and  wrap  themselves  in  an 
impenetrable  felt  cloak  (burka).  Their  hoi'ses  arc 
small,   but  of  astonishing  sjiirit  and  bottom.     It  has 
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often  been  ascertained  by  the  imperial  gari-isons  that 
Circassian  marauders  have  got  over  twenty-five  or  even 
thirty  leagues  of  ground  in  a  night.  When  ]  pursued 
l)y  the  Russians,  the  mountaineeix  are  not  to  be  stojpped 
by  the  most  rapid  torrents.  If  the  horse-  is  young,  and 
not  yet  trained  to  this  perilous  kind  of  service,  the 
rider  gallojps  him  up  to  tlie  vei'ge  of  the  ravine,  then 
covering  the  animal's  head  with  his  burka,  hejilunges, 
almost  always  with  impunity,  down  pi'ecipices  that  are 
soiuetimes  from  ten  or  fifteen  yards  deep. 

The  Circa-ssians  are  wonderfully  expert  in  the  use  of  j 
fire-arms,  and  of  their  double-edged  daggers.     Armed  j 
only  with  the  hitter  weapon,  they  have  been  known  to  i 
leap  their  horses  o\er  the  Russian  bayonets,  stab  tlu^ 
soldiers,  and  rout  their  squared  battalions.    When  they 
are  surrounded  in  their  forts  or  villages,  without  any 
chance  of  escaite,  they  often  sacrifice  their  wives  and 
cliildren,  set  lire  to  their  dwellings,  and  perish  in  tlie 
flames  rather  than  surrender.     Like  all  orientals,  they 
do  not  abandon  their  dead  and  wounded  except  at  the 
last  extremity,  and  nothing  can  surpass  the  obstinacy 
with  whicli  tliey  fight  to  carry  them  off  from    the 
enemy.     It  was   to  this  fact,   M.  de  Hell  relates,  I 
owed  my  escape  from  one   of    the   greatest  dangers 
I  cvei-  encountered. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1841, 1  explored  the  military 
line  of  the  Kuban.  On  my  departure  from  Stavi-opol, 
the  governor  strongly  insisted  on  giving  me  an  escort ; 
but  I  refused  it,  for  fear  of  encumbering  my  move- 
ments, and  I'esolved  to  trust  to  my  lucky  star.  It  was 
the  season  of  Hood,  too,  in  the  Kuban,  a  period  in  which 
the  Circassians  very  seldom  cross  it.  I  accejited,  how- 
ever, as  a  guide,  an  old  Cossack,  who  had  seen  more 
tlian  five-and-twenty  years'  fighting,  and  was  all  over 
scai-s,  in  short,  a  genuine  descendant  of  the  Zaporogiics. 
This  man,  my  interpreter,  and  a  postilion,  whom  we 
were  to  cliange  at  each  station,  formed  my  whole  suiti". 
We  were  all  armed,  though  thei'e  is  not  much  use  ju 
such  a  precaution  iu  a  country  where  one  is  alwiys 
attacked  either  unawares,  so  that  he  cannot  defend 
himself,  or  by  superior  forces  against  which  all  resist- 
ance is  but  a  danger  the  more.  But  what  of  that  ? 
There  was  something  imposing  and  flattering  to  one's 
pride  in  these  martial  accoutrements.  A  Tiflis  dagger 
was  stuck  iu  my  belt,  a  heavy  rifle  thumped  against 
my  loins,  and  my  holstere  contained  an  excellent  jiair 
of  St.  Etieuue  pistols.  My  Cossack  was  armed  wth 
two  i)istols,  a  rifle,  a  Circas.sian  sabi'e,  and  a  lance.  As 
for  my  interpreter,  an  Italian,  he  was  as  brave  as  a 
Calaljrian  Ijandit,  and  what  I  prized  above  all  in  him 
was  an  im})erturbable  coolness  in  the  most  critical 
positions,  and  a  blind  obedience  to  my  orders.  For 
live  days  we  pursued  our  way  pleasantly  along  the 
Kuban,  without  thinking  of  the  danger  of  our  position. 
The  country,  broken  up  by  beautiful  hills,  was  covered 
with  rich  vegetation.  Tlie  muddy  waters  of  the  Knbaii 
flowed  on  our  left,  and  beyond  the  river  we  saw  dis- 
tuictly  the  first  ranges  of  the  Caucasus.  We  could 
even  discern  the  smoke  of  the  Circiissian  a-uls  rising 
up  amidst  the  forests. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  we  arrived  at  a  little 
fort,  Avhere  we  passed  the  night.  The  weatlier  next 
morning  was  cold  and  rainy,  and  everything  gave  token 
of  an  unpleasant  day.  The  country  before  us  was  quite 
imlike  that  we  were  leaving  behind.  Tlie  road  wound 
tortuously  over  an  immenst?  plain  lietween  maralu's  and 
quagmires,  tliat  often  rendered  it  all  but  impossil)le  to 
■ulvance.     Our  momiug  ride  wa.s  therefore  a  dull  and 


silent  Olio,  The  Cossack  had  no  tales  to  tell  of  his 
warlike  feats ;  he  was  in  bad  humour,  and  never  opened 
his  lijis  except  to  rap  out  one  of  those  thundering  oaths 
in  whieh  the  Russians  often  indulge.  A  thin  rain 
beat  in  our  faces;  our  tired  horses  slid  at  every  step 
on  the  greasy  clay  soil,  and  we  rode  in  Ningle  file, 

:  muffled  up  iu  our  bourkas  and  bashliks.  Towartls  noon 
the  weatlier  cleared  up,  the  road  became  less  difficult, 
and  towards  evening  we  were  but  an  hour  and-a-half 
from  the  last  fort  on  that  side  of  Ekaterinodar.  We 
were  then  proceeding  slowly,  without  any  thought  of 
danger,  and  I  paid  no  heed  to  the  Cossack,  who  had 
lialted  some  distance  behind.  But  our  quick-cared 
guide  had  hoard  the  sound  of  hoofs,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
he  rode  up  at  full  speed,  shouting  with  all  his  might, 
"  The  Tcherkesses  !  the  Tcherkesses  ! "  Looking  round 
we  saw  four  mountaineers  coming  over  a  hill  not  far 
form  the  road,  ily  plan  was  instantly  formed.  The 
state  of  our  horses  rendered  any  attempt  at  flight 
entirely  useless  ;  we  wei-e  still  far  from  the  fortress, 
and,  once  overtaken,  we  could  not  avoid  a  fight,  the 
chances  of  which  were  all  against  us.  The  Cossack 
alone  had  a  sabre,  und  when  once  we  had  discharged 
our  fire-arms,  it  would  be  all  over  with  us.  But  I  knew 
that  the  Circassians  never  abandoned  their  dead  and 
wounded,  and  it  was  on  this  I  founded  our  hope  of 
safety.  My  orders  were  quickly  given,  and  we  con- 
tinued to  advance  at  a  walk,  riding  abi-east,  but  suffi- 
ciently wide  apart  to  leave  each  man's  movements  free, 
Not  a  word  was  uttei-ed  by  any  of  us.  I  had  incurred 
many  dangers  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  but  I  had 
never  been  in  a  situation  of  more  breathless  anxiety. 
In  less  than  a  minute  we  distinctly  heard  the  gallophig 
of  the  mountaineers,  and  immediately  aftei-wards  their 
balls  whizzed  past  us.  ^ly  burka  was  slightly  touched, 
and  the  shaft  of  the  Cossack's  lance  was  cut  in  two. 
The  critical  moment  was  come  ;  I  gave  the  word,  and 
wo  instantly  wheeled  round,  and  discharged  our  pistols 
at  arm's  lengtli  at  our  assailants  :  two  of  them  fell. 
"  Away  now,  and  ride  for  your  lives,"  I  shouted,  "  the 
Circassians  -will  not  pursue  us."  Our  horses,  which  had 
recovered  their  wind,  and  were  probably  inspired  by 
the  smell  of  powder,  carried  us  along  at  a  sweeping 
pace,  and  never  stopped  until  we  were  within  sight  of 
the  forti-ess.  Exactly  what  I  had  foreseen  had  hap- 
pened. On  the  morning  after  the  memorable  day  the 
garrison  turned  out  and  scoured  the  cmntry,  and  I 
accompanied  them  to  the  scene  of  action.  Thero  were 
copious  marks  of  blood  on  the  sand,  and  among  the 
sedges  on  the  side  of  the  road  we  found  a  shaska,  or 
Circassian  sabre,  which  had  been  dropped  no  doubt  by 
the  enemy.  The  commanding  officer  presented  it  to 
me,  and  I  have  kept  it  ever  since  as  a  reniembi*ance  of 
my  perilous  interview  with  the  mountaineers.  It  bears 
the  mark  of  a  ball. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  precise  idea  re- 
specting the  religious  principles  of  the  various  nations  of 
the  Caucasus.  The  charge  of  idolatiy  has  lieen  alleged 
against  several  of  them,  but  we  tliink  without  any  good 
grounds.  Paganism,  Chi-istianity,  and  Sluhammad- 
anism,  have  by  turns  found  access  aLU'.ng  them, 
and  the  result  has  been  an  anomalous  medley  of  no 
clearly  defined  doctrines  with  the  most  superstitious 
jiractices  of  their  early  obsolete  creeds.  The  L(!Sghis 
and  the  eastern  tribes  alone  are  really  IMuliammadans. 
As  for  the  Ossetans,  Circassians,  Kalmrdians,  and  other 
western  tribes,  they  seem  to  profess  a  pure  deism, 
mingled  \vith  some  Christian  and  Mussulman  notions. 
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It  is  t]iou<;ht  that  Christianity  was  introduced  among 
thise  people  by  the  celebinted  Thamar,  Queen  of 
Georgia,  who  reigned  in  tlie  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century  ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  this  was 
d<ine  by  the  Greek  colonies  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and 
afterwards  by  those  of  the  republic  of  Genoa  in  the 
Crimea.  The  Tcherkesses  to  this  day  entertain  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  crosses  and  old  churches  of  their 
couiitrj%  to  which  they  make  frequent  pilgrimages,  and 
yearly  offerings  and  sacrifices.  It  seems,  too,  that  the 
Greek  mythokgy  has  left  numerous  traces  in  Circassia; 
the  stoiy  of  Savurn  for  instance,  that  of  the  Titans  en 
deavouring  to  scale  heaven,  and  several  others,  are 
found  among  many  of  the  tribes.  A  very  marked 
characteristic  of 'l.he  Circassians  is  a  total  absence  of 
religious  fanaticism.  Pretenders  to  divine  iiisjniation 
have  always  been  repulsed  by  them,  and  most  of  them 
liave  paid  with  their  lives  for  their  attempts  at  prosc- 
lytisni.  This  is  not  the  case  on  the  Caspian  side  of 
the  mountains,  where  Schamyl's  ])ower  is  in  a  great 
measure  based  on  liis  religious  influence  over  the  tribes. 

When  two  nations  are  at  war,  it  usually  happens 
that  the  one  is  calumniated  by  the  other,  and  the 
stronger  seeks  an  apology  for  its  own  ambition  in 
Ijlackening  the  character  of  i*^^s  antagonist.  Thus  the 
Russians,  wishing  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Caucasus  appear  as  savages,  against  whom  every  means 
of  extei-mination  is  allowable,  relate  the  most  absurd 
tales  of  the  ferocious  torture  inflicted  by  them  on  their 
prisonei-s.  But  there  is  no  truth  in  all  this.  I  have 
often  -  "^t  military  men  who  have  been  prisoners  in  the 
mountaiiiS,  and  they  unanimously  testified  to  the  good 
treatment  they  had  received.  The  Circassians  deal 
hai-shly  only  with  those  who  resist,  or  who  have  made 
sevei-al  attempts  to  escape ;  but  in  those  cases  their 
measures  are  fully  justified  by  the  fear  lest  the  fugitives 
should  convey  important  topographical  information  to 
ihe  Russians.  As  for  the  storj  of  the  chopped  horse- 
hair inserted  under  the  skin  of  the  soles  of  tlie  feet  to 
hinder  the  escape  of  captives,  it  has  been  strangely 
exaggerated  by  some  ti'avellers.  I  never  could  hear  of 
more  than  one  prisoner  of  war  who  had  been  thus 
treated,  and  this  was  an  army  surgeon  with  whom  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  conversing.  He  had  noi  been 
previously  ill-treated  in  any  way  by  the  mountaineers; 
but,  disti-acted  with  the  desire  for  freedom,  he  had 
made  three  attempts  to  escape,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
third  that  the  Tcherkessess  had  recoui-so  to  the  terrible 
exi)edient  of  the  hoi-sehair.  During  our  stay  at  the 
watei's  of  the  Caucasus,  I  saw  a  young  Russian  woman 
who  had  recently  been  rescued  by  General  Grabbo's 
detachment.  Sliortly  after  our  arriva)  she  fled,  and 
returned  to  the  mountains.  This  fact  tpoaks  at  leust 
in  ♦Hvour  of  the  gallantry  of  the  Circassians.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  one  in  the  couiHry  but  well  knows  the  deep 
respect  they  profess  for  tin  sox.  Tt  would  bo  ver; 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  mention  any  case  in 
which  P  .  siau  female  prisonera  have  been  maltreated 
by  them. 

The  Circassians  have  been  accustomed,  from  time 
ii.imemorial,  to  make  i)risoners  of  ail  foreigners  who 
land  on  their  shoi-es  without  any  special  .varrant  or 
recoramendatioi'.  This  custom  has  been  denounced 
and  censured  in  every  poBtib'r  way  ;  yet  it  is  not  so 
barbarous  as  has  been  supposed.  Encompassed  by 
enemies,  exjwsod  to  incessant  attacks,  and  relying  for 
tlicir  defence  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  their  country, 
the  jealous  care  of  their  independouco  lias  naturally 


compelled  the  mountaineers  to  become  suspicious,  and 
not  to  allow  any  traveller  to  penetrate  their  retreats. 
What  proves  that  this  prohibitive  measure  is  by  no 
mcarfs  the  result  of  a  savae"'  temper  is,  that  it  is- 
enough  to  pronounce  the  name  of  a  chief,  no  matter 
who,  to  be  welcomed  and  treated  ev.iry where  with 
unbounded  liospitality.  Reassured  jy  this  slender 
evidence  of  good  faith,  the  mountairr.ei-s  lay  aside  their 
distrust,  and  think  only  how  thej  may  do  honour  to 
the  guest  of  one  of  their  princes. 

But  another  and  still  graver  charge  still  hangs  ovev 
the  Circassians,  namely,  their  slave-dealing,  which  hafi 
so  often  provoked  the  generous  indignation  of  the 
l)hilanthropis'.j  of  Europe,  and  for  the  abolition  of 
which  Riissia  has  been  extolled  by  all  journalists.  We 
are  certainly  far  from  approving  of  that  hateful  tmdc, 
in  which  human  beings  are  bought  and  sold  as  mer- 
chandise ;  but  we  are  bound,  in  justice  to  the  people 
of  Asia,  to  remark,  that  there  is  a  wide  diflerence 
between  Oriental  slavery  and  that  which  exists  in 
Russia,  in  the  French  colonies,  and  in  America.  In 
the  East,  slavery  becomes  in  fact  a  virtual  adoption, 
which  has  generally  a  favourp.ble  effect  both  on  the 
moral  and  physical  weal  of  the  individual.  It  is  a  con- 
dition by  no  means  implying  any  sort  of  degradation, 
nor  has  there  ever  existed  between  it  and  the  class  of 
freemen  that  line  of  demarcation,  beset  by  pride  and 
priyudice,  which  is  found  everywhere  else.  It  would 
be  easy  to  mention  the  names  of  many  high  dignitaries 
of  Turkey  who  were  originally  slaves;  indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  one  young  man  of  the  Caucasus, 
sold  to  the  Turks,  who  did  not  rise  to  more  or  less 
distinction.  ii.s  for  the  women,  large  cargoes  of  whom 
still  {irrive  in  tiie  Bosplmrus  in  spite  of  the  Russian 
blockade, they  are  far  from  bewailing  their  lot;  on  the 
contrary,  they  think  themselves  very  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  set  out  for  Cinistantinoi)le,  which  offers  them  a 
])rospect  of  everything  that  can  fascinate  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  girl  of  the  East.  All  tins,  o^  course,  pre- 
supposes the  absence  of  those  family  affections  to  which 
we  attach  so  mucli  value;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  cannot  be  fairly  or 
soundly  judged  by  the  standard  of  our  European 
notions,  but  that  we  must  make  due  allowance  for  their 
social  state,  the'i-  manners,  and  traditions.  The  sale 
of  women  in  Circassia  is  obviously  but  a  substitute  and 
an  equivalent  for  the  indispensable  preliminaries  that 
elsewhere  j)rece<le  every  marriage  in  the  East;  with 
this  difference  alone,  that  in  the  Caucasus,  o  account 
of  its  remoteness,  it  is  an  agent  who  undertakes  the 
pecuniary  part  of  the  transaction,  and  acts  as  the 
medium  between  the  girl's  relations  and  him  whose 
lawful  wife  she  is  in  most  cases  to  beconu'.  The 
parents,  it  is  true,  part  with  their  children,  and  give 
themuptostraugci-sahnostalwaysunknowntothem;  but 
they  do  not  abandon  them  for  all  that.  They  keep  up 
a  frequent  correspondence  with  them,  and  the  Russians 
never  capture  a  single  Circassian  boat  in  which  there 
are  not  men  and  women  going  to  or  returning  fi-om 
Constantinople  merely  to  see  their  children.  No  one 
who  has  been  in  the  Caucasus  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  all  the  families,  not  excepting  oven  those  of 
high  rank,  esteem  it  a  great  honour  to  have  their 
children  placed  out  in  Turkey.  It  is  to  all  these  rela- 
tions and  alliances,  as  I  may  say,  between  the  Circas- 
sians and  the  Turks  that  the  latter  owe  the  great  moral 
infliicnco  they  still  exercise  over  the  tribes  of  tho 
Caucasus.    Tiio  namo  of  Turk  is  always  the  best  ro- 
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commendation  among  the  mountaineers,  and  there  is 
no  sort  of  respectful  consideration  but  is  evinced  to- 
wards those  who  have  returned  home  after  passing  some 
years  of  servitude  in  Turkey.  After  all,  tlie  Russians 
themselves  think  on  this  subject  i)recisely  as  we  do, 
and  were  it  not  for  potent  political  considerations,  they 
would  not  by  any  means  ofter  impediment  to  the  Cau- 
casian slave-trade.  Tliis  is  proved  most  manifestly  by 
the  proposal,  made  by  a  Russian  general  in  1 S43,  to 
rt'v'ilate  and  ratify  this  traffic,  and  carry  it  on  for  the 
benefit  of  Russia,  by  granting  tlic  Czar's  subjects  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  purchasing  Circassian  slaves. 
The  scheme  was  abortive,  and  could  not  have  been 
otherwise,  for  it  is  a  monstrous  absurdity  to  conipai-e 
Russian  slavery  with  that  which  prevails  in  Constan- 
tinople. Nothing  proves  more  strongly  how  different 
are  the  real  sentiments  of  the  Circassians  from  those 
imputed  to  them,  than  the  indignation  wit'.i  whicli 
they  regard  slavery,  such  as  prevails  in  Russia.  I  will 
hero  rela*'e  an  anecdote  which  I  doubt  not  will  appear 
strange  to  many  persons ;  but  I  can  guarantee  its 
autlienticity,  since  the  fact  occurred  imder  my  own 
eves. 

A  detachment  of  mountaineers,  designed  to  fci-in  a 
guard  of  honour  for  Puskewitch,  passed  through  Roatof 
on  the  Don,  in  1838.  The  sultry  season  wr.s  then  at 
its  height,  and  two  of  tlie  Circassian.s,  going  to  batlie, 
laid  their  clothes  in  the  boat  belonging  to  the  cust<iin- 
house.  There  was  certainly  nothing  veiy  reprehensible 
in  this;  but  tiie  ejjyjfow's  of  the  customs  thought  other 
wise,  threw  tlio  men's  clothes  into  the  river,  and 
assaulted  them  with  sticks.  Iniiiiediately  there  was  a 
tremendous  uproar;  all  the  mountaineers  flocked  to 
the  spot,  and  threatened  to  set  lire  to  the  toNvn,  if  the 
amplest  satisfaction  were  not  given  to  their  comrades. 
Tho  inhabitants  were  seized  with  alarm,  and  tlie  director 
of  tho  customs  went  in  person  to  the  eommander  of  the 
Circassians,  to  beseech  him  not  to  put  his  throats  in 
execution;  and  he  backed  his  entreatic.i  with  the  offer 
o.'  a  round  sum  of  money  for  the  officer  and  his  iieii. 
"Money!"  retorted  tlie  indignant  chieftain;  "money! 
it  is  good  for  base-souled,  venal  Russians  I  It  is  gouil 
for  you,  who  sell  men,  wo  .len,  and  children  like  \ile 
cattle;  but  among  our  i)eople,  the  honour  of  a  man 
made  in  the  image  of  God  is  not  bought  and  sold.  Let 
your  men  kneel  down  before  my  soldiers,  and  beg  their 
pardon;  that  is  the  only  reparation  wo  insist  on."  The 
chief's  demand  was  complied  with,  and  the  peace  of 
the  town  was  immediately  restored.  Tht  words  we 
have  reported  are  authentic  ;  they  prove  that  the 
Teherkesses  do  not  look  on  the  sale  of  their  children 
as  a  traffic,  and  that  in  the  actual  state  of  their  national 
civilisation,  that  sale  cannot  be  in  anywise  considered 
as  incompatible  with  family  allcciions,  and  tho  senti- 
ments of  honour  and  humanity. 

Tho  Circassian  women  have  been  celebrated  by  .so 
many  writers,  and  their  beauty  has  been  u>ade  the 
theme  of  so  many  charming  descriptions,  that  we  may 
bo  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  about  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  ai-e  constrained  to  avow,  that  tho  reputation 
of  their  charms  appears  to  ub  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
that  in  person  tliey  are  much  loss  remarkable  than  tlie 
men.  It  is  true  wo  have  not  been  able  to  visit  any  of 
tlie  great  centres  of  thu  population  ;  we  liave  not  been 
among  the  indopendeut  tribes;  but  we  have  been  in 
several  a-uls  on  the  banks  of  the  Kuban,  and  been 
entertained  in  a  princely  family;  but  nowhere  could 
wo  Huo  any  of  thoso  perfect  beauties  of  whom  travellers 


make  sucli  frequent  mention.  The  only  thing  that 
really  struck  us  in  these  mountain  girls  was  the  elegance 
of  their  shape,  and  the  inimitable  grace  of  their  bearing. 
A  Circassian  woman  is  never  awkward.  Dressed  in 
rags  or  in  brocade,  she  never  fails  to  assiirao  sponta- 
neously the  most  noble  and  picturesque  attitudes.  In 
this  respect  she  is  incontestably  superior  to  the  highest 
efforts  of  fascination  which  Parisian  art  can  achieve. 

The  great  celebrity  of  the  women  of  the  Caucasus 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  bazaars  of  Con- 
stantinople, where  the  Turks,  wlio  are  great  admirers 
of  their  charms,  still  inquire  after  them  with  extreme 
avidity.  But  as  thoir  notions  of  beauty  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  oi.v-'j,  and  relate  chiefly  to  plumpness,  and 
the  shape  of  the  feet,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the 
opinions  of  the  Turks  have  misled  travellers.  But 
though  the  Circaasian  belles  do  not  completely  realise 
the  ideal  type  dreamed  of  by  Europeans,  we  are  fir 
from  denying  the  Inilliant  qualities  with  which  nature 
has  evidently  endowed  them.  They  arc  engaging, 
gi'ncious  anil  aftable  towards  tho  stranger,  and  we  can 
well  conoinve  that  their  charming  hospitality  has  won 
for  them  ii;any  an  ardent  admii-er. 

Apropos  of  the  conjugal  and  domestic  habits  of  tlio 
Circassians;  I  will  describe  an  excursion  I  made  along 
tho  military  line  of  the  north,  eighteen  n'-onths  after 
my  journey  to  the  Cas])iaii  Sea. 

During  my  stay  at  Ekaterinodar,  the  ca]iital  of  tlie 
country  of  the  Black  Sea  Cossa  :ks,  I  heard  a  great 
deal  about  a  Tcherkess  prince,  allied  to  Russia,  and 
ertabUshed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuban,  a  dozoii 
versts  from  the  town.  I  tlierefore  gladly  accepted  tlie 
proposal  made  to  mo  by  the  Attainan  Zavadofskv  to 
visit  the  chief,  under  the  escort  of  an  officer  and  two 
soldiers.  Baron  Kloch,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken, 
accompanied  me.  We  mounted  our  horses,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  according  to  the  invariable  custom  of  tho 
country,  and  in  three  hours  wo  alighted  in  the  middle 
of  tiie  a-ul.  We  were  immediately  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  jiersons,  whose  looks  had  nothing  in  thein  of 
welcome  ;  but  when  they  wcl'o  informed  that  wo  wore 
not  Russians,  but  foreigners,  and  that  we  were  eo'iic 
merely  to  request  a  few  I'.ours'  hospitality  of  thoir 
master,  '<eir  sour  looks  were  changed  for  an  e:  jiressioii 
of  the  frankest  cordiality,  and  they  hastened  to  conduct 
us  to  tho  prince's  dwelling. 

It  was  a  miserable  thatched  mud  cabin,  in  ''.-ont  of 
vhicli  wo  found  the  noble  Tcherkess,  lying  on  a  mat, 
in  his  shirt,  and  bare-footed.  He  received  us  in  tho 
kindest  manner,  and  after  complimenting  us  on  our 
arrival,  he  proceeded  to  make  his  toilette.  He  sent 
for  his  most  ologant  garments  and  his  most  stylish  leg- 
gear,  girded  on  his  weapons,  which  he  took  care  to 
make  us  admire,  and  then  led  us  into  the  cabin,  which 
served  as  his  abode  during  the  day.  The  interior  was 
as  naked  and  unfurnished  as  it  could  well  be.  A  divan 
covered  with  reed  matting,  a  few  vessels,  and  a  saddle, 
were  the  only  objects  visible.  After  we  had  rested  a 
few  moments,  the  prince  beggod  us  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Ilia  wife  and  daughter,  who  had  Jjeon  npi  ised  of  our 
arrival,  and  were  extremely  desirous  to  so  us. 

These  ladies  occupied  a  hut  of  their  own,  con»istin(g, 
like  tho  prince's,  of  but  one  room.  They  rose  aa  wo 
onterod,  and  saluted  us  very  gracefully ;  then  motion- 
ing u.>  to  be  seated,  the  mother  sat  down  in  tho 
Turk'sh  fashion  on  her  divan,  whilst  her  daugluer  came 
ami  leaned  gracefully  against  the  sofa  on  which  we  had 
takeu  our  places.     When  tho  ceremony  of  roceptiou 
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was  over,  wc  rcumrked  with  suriirisc  that  the  jirince  ! 
had  uot  crossed  the  threshold,  but  merely  imt  hi.->  head 
in  at  the  door  to  answer  our  questions  and  talk  with 
Ids  \v-ife.  Our  Cossack  oflBcer  explained  the  meaning 
of  this  singular  conduct,  telling  us  that  a  Circassian 
Imsband  cannot,  without  detriment  to  his  honour,  enter 
his  wife's  apartment  during  the  day.  This  riUe  is 
rigorously  observed  in  all  families  that  make  any  pre- 
tensions to  distinction. 

The  princess's  apartments  had  a  little  more  air  of 
comfort  than  her  husband's.  We  found  in  it  two  large 
divans  with  silk  cushiouii  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  carpets  of  painted  felt,  several  ti-unks,  and  a 
very  pretty  work-basket.  A  little  Russian  mirror, 
and  the  chief's  armorial  trophies,  formed  the  ornaments 
of  the  walls.  Rut  the  flo(jr  was  not  bt)arded,  the  walls 
were  rough  plastered,  and  two  Utile  holes,  furnished 
with  shutters,  barely  served  to  let  a  little  air  into  the 
interior.  The  princess,  who  seemed  about  live-and- 
tliirty  or  forty,  was  not  fitted  to  support  the  reputation 
of  her  countrywomen,  and  we  were  by  no  m'^ins  dazzled 
by  her  charms.  Hei'  dress  alone  attracced  our  atten- 
tion. Under  a  b)'0caded  pelisse  with  short  sleeves,  and 
laced  on  the  seams,  she  wore  a  silk  chemise,  opennnieh 
lower  down  than  decency  could  approve.  A  velvet 
cap  trimmed  with  silver,  smooth  plaits  of  hair,  cut 
heart-shape  on  the  forehead,  a  white  veil  fastened  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  crossing  over  the  bosom,  and 
lastly,  a  red  sliawl  thrown  carelessly  over  her  Lip,  com- 
pleted her  toilette.  As  for  her  daughter,  we  thought 
her  charming  :  she  was  dressed  in  a  white  robe,  and  a 
red  kazavek  confined  round  the  waist ;  she  had  delicate 
features,  a  duzzlingly  fiiii'  complexion,  and  her  black  hair 
escaped  in  a  profusion  of  tresses  from  lioneatli  her  cap. 
The  affability  of  the  two  ladies  exceeded  our  expecta- 
tions. They  asked  us  a  multitude  of  questions  about 
our  journey,  our  country,  and  our  occupations.  Our 
European  costume  interested  them  exceedingly  :  our 
.straw  hats  above  all  excited  their  especial  ^^•onder. 
And  yet  there  was  something  cold  and  impassive  in 
.their  whole  demeanour.  It  was  not  until  a  hmg 
curtain  falling  by  accident  shut  out  the  jninccss  from 
our  sight  that  they  condescended  to  smile.  After  con- 
versing for  a  little  while,  wo  asked  permission  of  the 
princess  to  take  hor  likeness,  and  to  sketch  the  interior 
of  her  dwelling,  to  which  she  made  no  objection. 
VV'licn  we  hnd  made  our  drawings,  a  toUation  was  set 
before  us,  consisting  of  fruits  and  small  clieeso-cakes, 
to  which,  for  my  part,  I  did  not  do  much  honour. 
In  the  evening  we  took  our  leave,  and  on  coming  out 
of  the  hut,  wo  found  all  the  udialiitants  of  th'^  a-ul 
assembled,  th  faces  beaming  with  the  most  sincere 
good  Avill,  and  e\  evy  nmu  was  eager  to  shake  hands 
with  us  before  our  departure.  A  numerous  body 
volunteered  to  aceonqiany  us,  and  the  priuee  liiui>eU' 
moi-uted  and  rode  with  liulf-way  to  Kkalerinodar, 
where  we  em',raced  Uke  <ild  ae(|uaintances.  'J'he 
Tcherkess  chi  ('turned  back  to  his  a-id,  ami  it  was  not 
without  a  leeliug  of  regret  that  we  spurred  our 
horses  in  Jie  direction  of  the  capital  of  the  Rlack  Sea 
Cossao'^a. 

'•'V.o  treaty  of  Adrianoplo  was  in  a  innnucr  tlie 
opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  relations  of  Russia  with 
the  mountaineers  :  for  it  was  by  virtue  of  that  treaty 
tliat  the  late  Czar,  already  master  of  Anapa  and  Sudjuk 
Kalali,  pretended  to  the  sovereignty  of  Cireassia  and 
of  the  whole  seaboard  of  the  Rlack'  Sea.  True  to  the 
iuvwiablo  priucii)les  of  its  foreign  policy,  the  govern. 


ment  at  first  employed  means  of  corrui)tion,  and  strove 
to  seduce  the  various  chiefs  of  the  country  by  jiensions, 
decorations,  and  military  aiipointmtints.  Rut  the 
mountaineers,  who  had  the  exanijile  of  the  Persian 
provinces  before  their  eyes,  sternly  rejected  all  the 
overtures  of  Russia,  and  repudiated  the  clauses  of  the 
convention  of  AdriaU'iple;  the  political  and  commercial 
independence  of  their  country  became  their  rallying 
cry,  and  they  would  not  treat  on  any  other  ccmdition. 
All  such  ideas  were  totally  at  vai-iance  with  Nicholas' 
schemes  of  absolute  dominion  ;  therefore  he  had  re- 
course to  arms  to  obtain  by  force  what  he  had  been 
unabh;  to  accomplish  l)y  other  mean.s. 

Abkiiasia,  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Rlack 
Sea,  aiid  easily  accessible,  was  tii-st  invaded.  A  Russian 
force  occupied  the  country  ii!  1831),  under  the  ordinary 
IJreteuce  of  supporting  one  of  its  princes,  and  putting 
an  end  to  anarchy.  In  the  same  ye.ir  General  Paske- 
vitch,  then  governor-general  of  the  Caucasus,  for  the 
first  time  made  an  armed  exploration  of  the  country  of 
the  Tcherkesses  beyond  the  Kuban  ;  but  ho  effected 
absolutely  nothing,  and  his  expedition  only  resulted 
in  a  great  loss  of  men  and  stores.  In  the  following 
year  war  broke  out  in  Daghistan  with  the  Lesghis  an  I 
the  Tchetchenses.  The  celebrated  Kadi  Mullah,  ;;ivin<; 
himself  out  for  a  prophet,  gathered  together  a  cons  ■!'■'■  ■ 
able  number  of  partisans;  but  unfortunately  foi  .ijw 
there  was  no  unanimity  among  the  tribes,  and  tliu 
princes  were  continually  eoiuiteracting  each  other. 
Kadi  Mullah  never  wa.s  able  to  bring  more  than  3,000 
or  ■:'  ,000  men  together ;  ncviu'tlieless,  he  maintained 
the  struggle  with  a  com'ago  worthy  of  a  Ijetter  fate, 
and  Russia  knows  whal.  it  cost  her  to  put  down  the 
revolt  of  Daghistan.  As  for  any  real  progress  in  that 
part  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Russians  made  none ;  they 
did  no  more  than  re))lai:e  things  on  the  el'l  footing. 
Daghistan  soon  became  again  more  hostile  than  ever, 
and  the  Tchetchenses  and  Lesghis  continued  in  separate 
detachments  to  plunder  and  ravage  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces up  to  tlie  time  w,'iea  the  ascendancy  of  the 
celebrated  Sehamyl,  the  wort  hy  successor  of  Kadi  Mulah, 
gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  warlike  tribes  of  tho 
moun.  in,  and  rend'Tcd  tlu-m  more  formidable  than 
ever. 

After  taking  pos.session  of  Anapa  and  Sudjuk  Kaleh, 
the  Russians  tliought  of  seizing  tho  whole  seaboard  of 
Cireassia,  and  espeeially  tho  vnrious  points  suitable  for 
the  e.^talilishmcnt  of  military  posts.  They  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Guelendchik  and  the  important  posi- 
tion of  Gagra,  which  commands  tho  pass  between 
Cireassia  and  Abkha.siiu  The  Teherkesses  heroically 
defended  their  territory,  but  liow  could  they  have 
withstood  tho  guns  of  the  ships  of  war  that  mowed 
them  »lown  whilst  the  soldiers  were  landing  and  cou- 
structing  their  redoubts?  The  blockade  of  tho  coasts 
was  declared  in  18.'iy,  and  all  foreign  communieatiun 
with  the  (Caucasus ostensibly  interc-ptod.  During  tho 
four  foUowing  years  Russia  sutl'ercd  heavy  losses  ;  and 
all  he-r  successes  were  limiteil  to  the  establishment  of 
some  small  isolated  forts  on  the  sea-coast.  She  then 
increased  her  army,  laid  down  tho  ndlitary  road  from 
the  Jvuban  to  Guelendchik,  aeiuss  the  lust  western  otl- 
shoot  of  the  Caucasus,  set  on  toot  an  erjiloration  of 
the  enemy's  whole  eoo't,  and  pr([)ured  to  push  tho 
war  with  renewed  vigour. 

In  1837  the  Kuiperor  Niclu.hi.i  visiU'd  the  Caucasus. 
Ho  would  see  for  himself  the  theatre  of  u  war  bo  dia- 
oatrous  fur  lus  arms,  and  try  what  iuipressiou  hiu  im- 
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pcrial  presence  could  make  on  the  mountaineers.  The 
chiefs  of  the  eouuti^  were  invited  to  various  ci-n- 
fercnces,  to  which  thej  boldly  rei>aired  on  the  faith  of 
the  Russian  jiarole  ;  but  instead  of  conciliating  them 
by  words  of  jieace  and  moderation,  the  emperor  only 
exasperated  them  by  Ids  threatening  and  haughty 
language.  "  Do  j'ou  know,"  said  he  to  them,  ''  that 
I  liave  powder  enough  to  blow  up  all  your  niouiitiiins  J" 

During  tho  three  following  years  there  was  an  in- 
cessant succession  of  expeditions.  Golovin,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Georgia,  Grabbc  on  the  north,  and  Raci.'ky 
on  the  Circassian  seaboard,  left  nothing  untried  to 
accomplish  their  master's  ordei"3.  The  s,>?riticos  in- 
curred by  Russia  were  enormous  ;  the  greatoi-  part  of 
tho  tleot  was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  but  all  efforts 
fuled  against  thi^  intrepidity  and  tactics  of  the 
mountaineers. 

One  by  one  tho  different  strongholds  and  fastnesses 
of  th(!  •liiountaineers  iell  into  the  hands  of  their  inde- 
fatigable ami  powerful  assailants.  Guimry,  the  strong- 
hold of  Kadi-Mullah,  and  of  his  lieutenants  Gainsjili 
J?ey  and  Schamyl  Effendi,  fell  before  Baron  Rosen,  at 
the  cost  of  the  life  of  the  Mm-id  projihet.  Gamsah  Bey 
succeetled  to  Kadi-Mullah,  and  Schamyl  to  Gamsiih. 
The  latter  is  now  a  prisoner  of  the  Rus.sians — his  son,  an 
officer  in  the  Russian  sei-vice.  Scarcely  a  fastness  i-emains 
to  the  Circassians  of  old.  Tcheskesses  and  Tchctcheuses 
are  alike  driven  to  the  most  inaccessible  and  remote 
mountain  ridges ;  oiJy  the  Lesghis  still  occui)y  in  in- 
dependence a  few  valleys  of  difficult  access  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Caucasus.  Their  turn  will  soon 
come,  and  the  great  barrier  raised  by  nature  between 
the  people  of  Europe  and  those  of  the  Orient,  will  havo 
cEsapjieared  for  ever.    {See  p.  312.) 

IX. 

Town  of  SnrMiKni  —  MispouTirifES  of  its  Ikhabitants— 
Stoht  of  the  paik  Soxa — Uatadkbes  ou  Dancinq  Gibis 

OF  SHrKAKUI. 

Sbuhakiii  (Gharaakli  in  tlie  map),  is  some  ninety 
miles  from  Baku,  but  the  dread  of  the  Le.sghians 
mrikes  it  desirable  to  accomplish  the  journey  in  a 
drt) .  This  was  once  a  great  city,  capital  of  Shirvan, 
1  „i>'>'iioe  of  a  klian,  with  100,000  iiihabitants,  and 
"'  ji  ;g  in  millions  to  its  chief.  Peter  the  Great 
r  lun  his  campaigns  here,  devastated  the  city, 
:'i  u  '«,.  10  a  ruin  of  it.  It  was  afterwards  alti.'rnately 
as^a■''  i  h\  the  Persians,  by  earthquakes,  and  by  the 
l)lague.  j.'j10  hvst  khan  summoned  the  remnant  of  its 
anti(iuc  popidation  to  follow  him  to  the  fortress  of  Fitay. 
a  kind  of  eagle's  nest,  where  he  hoped  to  place  them 
beyond  the  ri  i-  li  of  armies,  cartlupiakes,  and  pestilence. 
He  countcil,  lioucver,  without  his  ho.st.  In  ISlt),  ho 
received  an  order  from  Gcmral  Termolof,  to  make  ids 
ap|)oarnucu  at  Tiflis  ;  not  judging  it  cimvcnicnt  to  enter 
into  such  intimat !  explanations,  ho  took  refugo  in 
I'ei-sia,  and  iibaudimed  khanat,  city,  fortress,  and 
.subjects  to  the  Russians.  VUo  latter  were  ordei-ed  to 
return  tht.ir  city  of  old,  to  expel  the  jackals,  ami  to 
take  po'^ession  of  such  houses  as  still  remained  stand- 
lug  There  are  still  .some  10,000  of  them  inhabiting  a 
lower  and  an  upper  town  :  a  pernicious  fever  reigns  in 
till!  lower,  the  upper  is  never  safe  from  shocks  of  oarth- 
ijuake.  Tlio  resources  of  these  poor  persecuted  jicople 
lies  in  their  grajK'  vinos,  their  mullierry  trees,  and  silk- 
worms, Thei-o  is  a  Ijazaai-,  which  occupies  tho  whole 
length  of  a  street,  and  rich  carpet«  and  silks  may  be 
purchased  there.   (.S'cu  p.  301.) 


When  IM.  Alexandre  Dmuas  was  at  Shuniakhi,  ho 

received  an  invitation  from  a  wealthy  Tartar — Mahmud 

Bey — to  a  Persian  supper  and  a  soiree  of  b.ayaderes  or 

dancing  girls.     Thi'  bayaderes  of  Sliumakhi   enjoy  a 

groat  ro]iutation  not  only  in  Shirvan,  but  throughout 

the  Caucasus.    They  are  a  relic  of  the  domination  of 

the  Khans  :  they  were,  indeed,  att.iched  to  the  co\irt. 

Unfortunatidy   they  found  tho  l)ayadeivs,   to  be  like 

the  Parsis   at    Baku,  n^duced  to   three,  two   females 

and  one  little  boy.     It  is  taking-  a  liberty  to  speak  of 

the  last  in  the  feminine  as  a  bayadere.     There  was  a 

fourth,  Sona  by  name,  who  was  very  beautiful,  and  so 

the  Lesghians  di^termined  to  cai-ry  Iut  off.     To  ellect 

this  they  made  an  entry  into  the  house  by  night.     Sho 

had  a  cousin,  one  Nadjif  Isiuacl  Oglu,  or  Nadjif  son 

of  Ismael,  as  we  should  say,  in  the  house,  who  ruslu'd 

to  the  rescue,  his  kandjar  or  dagger  in  hand.     Tlu; 

yomig  man  wart  overpowered  by  numl  ei-s  and  slain, 

whilst  Sona  was  bound  fiist,  gagged,  and  strij>i)ed,  and 

her   house  plundered.      Tlie  next  (Lay  the  door  was 

broken  open,  Nadjif  was  found  killed,  and  his  right 

hand  cut  off,  so  they  kn._w  it  was  the  Lesghians.     Tho 

people  of  North  Caucasus,  Tcherkcases,  and  Tchetchenses 

cut  off  the  head,  tho  Lesghians,  and  most  of  the  people 

of  the  South  Caucasus,  cut  off  the  right  hand.     Tho 

latter  is  more  easily  transported.     Sona,  set  at  liljorty, 

corroborated  tho  fact.  The  alarm  wfts  given,  and  Tartars 

mounted  in  pursuit ;  nor  were  they  long  in  overtaking 

tho  band,  for  one  of  them  was  grievously  wounded,  and 

they  had  taken  refuge  in  a  eaveni  in  Dagh  Kizan, 

sciircely  a  mile  from   tho  town.     The  mountaineers 

di't'ended  their  jwsition  with  characteristic  bra\^  ly,  and 

making  a  sortie,  gained  a  little  stronghold  called  Kiz 

Kalahsi,  or  "girls' castle,"  some  three  versts  from  tho 

town.     They  held  out  here  for  six  hours,  sonu-  ten  or 

tweh-o  Tartar's  were  wounded  or  killed,  before,  their 

.ammunition  being  cxj^nded,  they  were  compelled  to 

ca])itulate.     Sona  ix^covered  her  jewels,  but  not  from 

the  srandol  that  accompanied  upon  the  event.     The 

fact  of  Nadjif  being  in  her  house  at  such  a  time  of 

night  excited  great  jealoasy.     Sho  was  obliged  to  leave 

the  city,  and  her  place  was  taken  by  the  little  boy  who 

was  dressed  u]i  .is  a  girl. 

We  shall  let  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  describe  the  dance 
which  is  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  page  281,  in 
his  own  words  and  his  own  peculiar  style. 

We  arrived  at  .Mahinud  Beys.  Ho  was  the  owner 
of  the  most  ciiarniing  Persian  house  th.at  I  met  with 
all  the  way  from  Derliond  to  Tiflis,  and  I  .saw  a  few, 
not  to  mention  in  tho  last-mentioned  city,  that  of 
M.  Archahuni,  fariuei-of  the  sturgeon  and  other  fisheries 
of  the  Caspian,  who  had  at  tliat  time  expended  two 
millions  of  roubles  on  his  house,  and  it  was  not  yet 
liuished. 

Wo  were  received  in  a  saloon  ])erfoctly  oriental  in 
character.  It  is  impos3il)lo  to  describe  the  decorations 
at  oiieo  so  rich  and  yet  so  sober.  'V\w  company  were 
seated  on  cushions  of  satin  embroidered  with  flowei-s  of 
gold,  softened  off  by  a  gauze  covering  which  rendered 
tho  brilliant  colours  more  supportable ;  the  three  dancers 
and  live  nuisicians  were  seated  in  front  of  an  imnieaso 
window  beautifully  carved. 

It  will  be  understood  that  to  so  local  a  dance  a  par- 
ticular music  was  also  requisite. 

Ono  of  the  two  women  had  veiy  nicdioere  proteu- 
sious  to  beauty]  the  othei-  may  have  bee'i  very  pretty, 
but  it  must  have  been  a  long  lime  ago,  Her  beauty 
was  the  opulent  and  mature  beauty  of  tho  fruits  of 
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autuniu  ;  slic  reminded  mo  a  good  deal  of  Madenmiselle 
G('Oi-<;es,  at  the  time  when  I  knew  lier,  that  was  in 
182'J  (ir  !8l'7.  Tlif  coniparisdu  niiglit  eveu  ha  puslied 
flirt hiT.  iSlieliad  lici'U  esteemed  lieautiful  liy  an  oiiipei-ur; 
(inly  that  Mademoiselle  Georges  earries  the  palm  tliore, 
for  >he  was  esteemed  Ijeautiful  liy  two  emperors  aial  by 
several  kinij!!.  JJut  then  Mademoiselle  Georges  travelleil 
a  great  ileal,  wliMe  the  fair  \yssi,  oii  the  eontrary, 
never  left  iSlmmakhi.  In  tlie  one  ease  the  mountain 
went  to  find  the  prophet,  in  the  otliei',  it  was  the  pro- 
phet who  eame  to  find  the  mountain. 

Nyssa  was  painted,  like  all  woniea  in  the  east;  lier 
eyebrows  met  in  a  eontinuous  dark  and  splendid  double 
arch,  beneath  which  shoue  her  lustrous  eyes.     A  well- 


made  no.>e,  cut  in  the  most  delicate  iiroportions  divided 
her  t'aee,  ami  reposed  in  perfect  eiiuilibrium  upon  a 
small  mouth,  with  sensual  lips,  as  red  as  coral,  and 
covering  teeth  -mall  and  wiiite  as  )iearls.  A  forest  of 
black  hair  played  from  beneath  her  little  velvet  cap, 
whilst  a  ^tring  of  Tartar  coins,  alter  winiliug  round  her 
cap,  fell  in  cascades  along  her  luxurious  locks,  uiundating 
the  >houlders  and  bosom  of  the  modern  Danae  with  a 
golden  rain.  Her  jacket  was  of  red  velvet  embroidered 
with  golil ;  her  new  long  veil  of  gauze,  and  her  dress  ol' 
white  satin.      Her  feet  were  not  visiide. 

The  second  bayadere,  of  less  beauty  aud  importance, 
was  also  her  interior  in  pcjint  of  dress. 

The  music  gave  the  signal.     It  was  composed  of  u 
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drum  ))laccd  on  feet  of  iron,  and  which  resembled  a 
gigantic  egg  cut  in  lialf ;  of  a  common  drum  like  our 
own ;  of  a  flute  that  bore  .some  scmblaiieo  to  the 
antiijuc  tiliia ;  of  a  little  guitar  with  copjier  cords, 
which  was  played  tijwn  with  a  pen  ;  and,  lastly,  of  a 
tchiamay,  that  reposed  on  an  iron  pedestal ;  the  handle 
of  which  was  turned  by  the  h^ft  Imud.  The  whole 
together  made  a  tremendous  noise,  not  over  molodioup, 
but  vei'y  original. 

The  little  boy  got  up  tirat  and  opened  the  ballot  with 
castanets  in  his  hands.  He  was  rapturously  received 
by  the  Tartars  and  the  Persians,  that  is  to  say,  by  a 
mnjority  of  the  assembly.  He  was  followed  l>y  the 
second^bayad^ro,  and  she  by  NyKsa.  The  oriental  dance 
is  cvcrywhero  the  same.  I  luivo  witnessed  it  at  Algiers, 


at  Constantine,  at  Tunis,  at  Tripoli,  anil  at  8humakhi. 
It  is  always  the  same,  more  or  less  tpiick  niovouient  of 
the  feet,  and  a  more  or  less  niai'ked  motion  of  tin; 
body — two  ipialities  which  appeared  to  me  to  bo 
carried  to  the  utmost  perfection  in  the  person  of  the 
i'air  Nyssa. 

Tho  ballet  was  interrupted  by  supper.  The  most 
original  dish  was  a  pilaf  of  rice,  chicken,  pomegra- 
nates, sugar,  aud  fat. 

At  supjier,  wines  of  nil  descriptions  were  handed 
rimnd  fively,  but  the  master  of  the  house  and  a  few 
rigid  Mussulm.ins  refreshed  themselves  with  water 
only,  and  after  supjier  the  ballet  was  begun  again  ;  lait 
I  must  sny  it  never  exceeded  tlie  limits  of  the  strictest 
decency. 
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ISaDUI/.E     -.HK      liBAVO— 1If.I:0IS>1     OV      lllE      LlaOllUNS — 
Tl^lIlNS,     ClIHISXIANS     OF     THE      CiVCASlS  —  CaSTLE     OF 

QuEEX    Thamaka— Tin:     Most    Iii-rsTRiors    Quekx    of 

CiEOKOIA — SVIUUOATED   AllMKXrA    AXl)   C'lllnSTIANlSKlJ  Till-. 
C'AUCAl'StlS — HeaDI-I)     an    AuMV   against   the     liy/ANTlNE 

Allies   of  heb  I'ikst   Hvsiiand— Legends  and    Tkadi- 
Tioss — Her  Tomu  and  rouTKAii— Insckii'iion  at  Kuiais 

— MorNT    I!  LIAS. 

IiOCKV  spurs  of  the  Caucasus  advance  into  tlie 
jiliiins  from  the  main  chain  to  the  soutli-west,  between 
Shumakhi  and  Niikha,  rendering  tlio  road  difficult, 
and  added  to  its  dangers,  as  a  country  so  di\ersitled  is 


favouralilo  to  the  predatory  lia'nts  "t"  tlie  Le.--ghians'. 
Tlie  eouiitry  is,  h'lwever,  wnnilcd,  n'.ul  ahounds  in 
pliertsant^  and  otlier  u'aiiR',  but  suni(,'  of  tlie  passt'S  art; 
most  fiirniidalile  in  elia.'.Hter.  A  tirst  spur  has  ti>  be 
crossed  between  .Shuniakhi  and  Axuscir  New  Shumaklii, 
a  place  as  yet  of  small  pretensions,  the  houses  lieing 
dispersed  in  orchards  and  gardens,  but  said  to  be  of' 
great  promise  as  a  mulberry  plantation. 

Nukha  itself  (Noukhi  in  the  map),  iloyuet,  the  artist 
who  accompanied  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  on  his  tnivels, 
ilescribes  as  the  most  charming  little  town  that  he  ever 
saw.  Every  house  is  sheltered  by  a  noble  tree,  and  every 
street  is  watered  by  a  rivulet  of  pure  water.  There  is 
only  one  drawback,  and  that  is  that  being  so  far  u])  the 
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mountain  it  is  liable  to  daily  vLsits  from  the  Lcsghians; 
hence  every  house  is  a  fortres.s,  and  no  one  can  even 
walk  ill  the  streets  without  being  armed  to  the  teeth. 
The  horses  are  kept  always  ready  saddled.  The  valley 
in  which  this  beautiful  town  is  situated,  and  which  is  the 
subject  of  illustraticm  at  p.  289,  is  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  the  Alpine  vale,  backed  by  the  snow-clad  sum- 
mits of  the  central  chain.  Fortified  villages  or  a-uls 
are  to  be  seen  perched  liere  and  there  on  the  hill-side, 
always  at  a  height  more  or  less  difficult  of  access,  with 
narrow  tortuous  streets,  and  every  house  a  little  fort- 
ress. Such  is  the  insecurity  of  life  in  this  wild  but 
licautiful  mountain-land.  Nukha  is  a  rpot,  says 
Moynet,  where  one  would  wish  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  their  days,  and  stop  for  ever.     No  wonder  that  the 


Russians  and  th(>  Lesghians  still  dispute  the  possession 
of  so  charming  a  spot. 

At  Nukha,  M.  Dumas  made  the  acquaintance  and 
became  even  much  attached  to  a  most  promising  youth, 
Prince  Ivaii  Tarkanoff,  a  young  ( >eorgian,  who  spoko 
French  lluently.  The  young  ]irince,  on  liis  side,  did 
everything  he  could  to  amuse  tin-  traveller.  He  con- 
ducted him  over  the  town,  albeit  so  infested  with 
Lesghians  that  it  was  scarcely  safe  for  him  to  do  so. 
Among  other  amusements  provided  by  this  precocious 
young  prince  for  liis  visitoi's  amusement,  was  a  fight 
between  two  sturdy  old  rams,  followed  by  a  Tartar 
dance  and  a  wrest  ling-mateh. 

The  invited  began  to  arrive,  those  who  dwelt  near 
on  foot,  others  in  carriages ;  five  or  six  men  came  ou 
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horsfhack  ;  tlicy  did  not  live  .1  hundred  yards  off,  but 
Orientals  only  walk  -^vlien  tliey  cannot  do  otherwise. 
All  the  arrivals  came,  and,  after  the  customary  sjiluta- 
tions,  took  their  place  on  the  balcony,  which  l)egan  to 
assTime  the  aspect  of  a  gallery  at  a  theatre.  Some  of 
the  women  were  verj'  handsome.  They  were  Georgians 
mid  Armenians. 

All  had  assi'mbled  by  about  six  o'clock.  Forty  men 
belonginjf  to  the  militia  then  came  in.  They  constituted 
the  guard,  which  every  e\  ening  took  charge  of  Prince 
Tarkauotf'i  palace,  and  watched  in  the  courts  and  at 
the  gates.  After  the  sentinels  had  been  jjlaced,  the 
remaind''r  grouped  themselves  round  the  man  with  the 
ram.  u>v.-v 

The  signal  was  tli(>n  given,  and  I'oom  was  made  for 
the  combatants  to  have  fair  play.  Nicholas,  the  young 
jn-ince's  sei-vant,  or  rather  his  nuker,  who  never  lost 
sight  of  him  by  day,  and  slept  at  his  door  at  night, 
took  the  i)rince's  black  ram  by  one  horn,  and  brought 
it  within  about  ten  paces  of  his  rustj'-coloured  adver- 
sary. On  his  side  the  master  of  the  red  ram  embraced 
and  caressed  his  beast,  and  led  it  out  to  confront  the 
black  one.  The  two  quadrupeds  were  then  animated 
by  cheers. 

They  were  not,  however,  in  need  of  these ;  for  no 
sooner  were  they  free  than  they  threw  themselves  at 
one  another  like  two  knights  for  whom  the  barriers 
had  just  been  removed.  They  met  in  the  centre  of  the 
space,  forehead  to  forehead ;  the  collision  produced  a 
dull  yet  dcc|),  distant  sound,  like  that  which  must  have 
resulted  from  a  blow  of  the  ancient  machine,  which  was 
also  called  a  ram. 

The  two  cond)atants  bent  on  their  hind-legs,  but  did 
Dot  j-ield  an  inch  of  ground.  Only  the  black  ram  soon 
reared  its  head  to  renew  the  attack,  wliilst  the  red  one 
was  still  shaking  his  ears.  Then  the  circle  bt^ow,  who 
con.sisted  of  militiamen,  attendants,  and  passers-by, 
who  were  j)ermitted  to  see  the  spectacle,  began  to  jeer 
the  owner  t)f  the  red  ram  :  this  shaking  of  the  ears 
appeared  to  them  to  be  ominous  of  defeat. 

The  court,  seen  from  where  we  were — that  is  to  say, 
from  a  dominating  jwint — presented  a  most  pictiu'esque 
aspect.  Among  the  passei's-by  who  had  come  in  was 
a  camel-driver,  with  three  camels.  The  beasts  of 
burden,  fancying,  no  doubt,  that  tlicy  had  arrived  at 
the  caravanserai,  had  laid  down,  stretching  forth  their 
long  necks,  Avhilst  the  driver,  mounted  upon  one  of 
the  loads  on  their  backs,  had  obtained  one  of  the  best 
places  gi-atis.  Others,  who  were  going  by  on  horse- 
back, had  come  in  with  their  hoi'ses,  and,  after  having 
saluted  the  jirincc,  had  remained  in  their  saddles,  an<l 
hung  forward  over  their  steeds'  necks,  the  better  to 
enjoy  the  combat.  Tartar  women,  with  their  long 
veils  of  plaid,  Armenian  women,  with  their  long  white 
drapery,  stood  upright,  silent  as  statues.  About  thirty 
militianu'n,  with  their  pictures(|ue  costumes,  their  arms 
glittering  in  the  sunset,their  attitudes  so  naively  artistic, 
formed  a  circle,  to  the  front  of  which  0  few  youngsters 
had  made  their  way,  and  amidst  which  was  }.i're  and 
there  to  be  seen  a  woman's  head  more  curious  than  the 
others.  Altogether  there  were  about  a  hundred  s))ec- 
tators.  A  second  encounter  took  place,  the  reverbe- 
ration whereof  was  even  greater  than  that  of  the  fii-st. 
The  red  ram,  bent  on  liis  hind-legs,  got  up,  and  made 
a  step  or  two  backwards.  Decidedly,  the  black  rum 
was  the  best  animal. 

At  the  third  encounter  this  sujieriority  was  esta- 
blishud  :  the  red  ram  not  only  shook  his  eai's,  but  hii^ 


head  also.  Then  the  black  ram,  without  giving  his 
opponent  time  to  reco\'er  himself,  rushed  at  him  with 
a  fury  .almost  impossible  to  descrilje,  hitting  him  in 
the  sides  and  rear,  and,  every  time  that  he  turned 
round,  on  the  head,  till  he  tumbled  liim  on  the  ground 
over  and  over  again.  The  ]u)or  defeated  ram  seemed 
to  have  lost  his  e(iuilibrium,  at  the  same  time  that  ho 
lost  all  confidence.  In  his  endcavoui-s  to  fly  from  his 
assailant,  he  got  through  the  circle,  followed  by  the 
black  ram;  the  red  ram  fmnid  .shelter  under  a  car- 
riage ;  it  not  only  avowed  itself  conquered,  it  sued  for 
quarter. 

The  dance  was  followed  by  a  wrestling  match,  a 
spectacle  to  which  some  relief  was  afforded  by  the 
arrival  of  one  of  the  prince's  foUowtu-s  with  the  head  ot' 
a  Jjcsghian,  which  liad  just  been  amj)utated  in  single 
combat  by  a  bravo  of  the  name  of  Badrize.  This 
Badrize  was,  like  most  bravos,  a  fellow  full  of  cha- 
racter. "When  M.  Dumas  took  his  final  departure 
from  Nukha,  he  took  with  him  as  presents  a  gun  and 
a  carpet,  presented  by  Prince  Tarkanotf ;  a  sha.ska  and 
a  pistol  from  Muhammad  Khan  (a  Tartar  prince,  who 
would  have  ruled  at  Nukha  if  Tarkanoff  had  not 
been  there) ;  and  various  presents  from  yoiuig  Prince 
Ivan. 

The  heroism  of  the  Lesghiaus  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  following  anecdote,  which  was  related  to  our  tra- 
vellers at  Nukha.  A  sketch  of  the  a-ul  or  village  of 
Bagitta,  where  it  occun'ed,  was  pi'eseuted  to  M. 
Moynet,  by  an  officer  who  was  present  at  the  events, 
and,  as  the  village  was  close  by,  was  determined  to 
be  quite  accurate,  It  constitutes  the  illustration  at 
page  317.  The  Russians  were  at  the  time  besieging 
the  a-ul  in  question.  The  resistance  was  a.s  obstinate 
as  the  attack  was  terrible.  The  walls  of  the  a-ul  were 
crumbling  before  the  shot  of  the  Russians.  Suddenly, 
the  besieged  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce.  The  Are  ceased 
on  both  sides,  and  two  Lesghian  warriors  were  seen  to 
advance  towards  the  imi)erial  ranks  with  a  female,  who 
bore  in  her  arms  an  object  wi"ci])i)ed  in  linen,  the 
nature  of  which  could  not  be  at  flrst  determined.  The 
two  men  and  the  woman  having  having  been  led  into 
the  presence  of  the  officer  in  conmiand,  he  inquired 
what  was  their  behest  i  One  of  the  men  said  that  they 
were  aware  that  it  was  all  over  with  them,  that  their 
village  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  but 
that  they  preferred  to  die  rather  than  to  surrender. 
Whilst  he  was  speaking,  the  woman  stepped  forward, 
.and  unclosed  the  bundle  she  was  carrying — it  was  a 
new-born  infant !  "  Before  perishing,"  continued  the 
mountaineer,  "  we  came  to  see  if  we  could  not  find  one 
among  you  who  woidd  take  and  adopt  this  little  child, 
whose  mother  stands  befori^  you  ',  we  do  not  like  to 
see  it  perish  with  us." 

The  child  was  taken,  and  the  promise  given  to  bring 
it  up ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  pressing  instances 
were  made  to  the  others  to  save  their  lives,  they  were 
of  ]io  avail ;  they  took  their  way  back,  in  sullen  reso- 
lution, to  their  mountain  fastness.  The  fight  then 
recommenced  with  as  much  se^•erity  as  before,  the 
village  was  taken  and  burnt,  but  not  one  of  its  inha- 
bitants surrendered  alive. 
f  Between  Niikha  and  Tiflis  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous and  extremely  picturesque.  Contemplating 
the  Caucasus  from  this  i)oint,  M.  Dumas  says,  peojile 
have  no  idea  even  in  Algeria,  even  in  the  Atlas,  of  the 
fatigue  and  danger  attending  upon  an  expedition  in 
the  Caucasus.     "  I  have  seen,"  he  adds,  "  tho  Col  de 
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Mouza'ia — I  have  seen  the  Pass  of  Sniiif  Bernard  : 
.'ley  are  royal  i-oads  compared  with  the  military  path- 
way of  the  Lesghian  line." 

The  Tushins,  a  Christian  people,  dwell  in  this  part 
of  the  counti'y  as  well  "as  the  Lesghians.  They  me 
mortal  enemies  of  the  latter,  and  havi^  adopted  their 
customs  in  so  far  as  they  take  a  hand  lor  eveiy  enemy 
killed.  The  ferocity  of  these;  mountaineeii;  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  following  trait, 

"  On  a  Lite  expedition,  a  Tusliin  chief,  \\lio  maiehed 
with  his  three  sons  in  the  Russian  ranks,  had  his  eldest 
son  wounded.  He  loved  the  youth  dearly,  but  made 
a  point  of  honour  to  give  no  signs  of  his  affection, 
albeit  his  heart  was  bi-oken.  The  fatiier's  name  wars 
Chette.  Perchance  it  is  a  corniption  of  Shaitan,  wliich 
signifies  Satan.  Tlie  son's  name  was  Cregory.  The 
house  to  which  he  had  been  removed  was  shown  to 
tlie  father.  Chetto  went  there.  Overcome  by  his 
sufferings,  the  young  man  was  groaning.  C'lietto  ap- 
]>roached  the  carpet  on  which  he  lay,  and,  leaning  on 
liis  gun,  he  frowningly  remarked  : — 

"  '  Is  it  a  man  or  woman  that  I  have  engendered  V 

"  '  It  is  a  man,  father,'  answered  trregory. 

"  '  Well,  then,  if  it  is  a  man,'  continued  Chette, 
'why  does  that  man  comiilain  ]' 

"  The  wounded  man  did  not  reply,  but  died  without 
a  sigh.  The  father  then  took  the  boily,  stri])i)ed  it, 
and  placed  it  on  a  table.  Then,  with  the  pohit  of 
his  kandjar,  he  made  seventy-five  scores  on  the  wall. 
This  done,  he  cut  u))  his  son  into  seventy-five  bits. 
That  was  precisely  the  number  of  relations  and  friends 
he  had  who  were  in  a  condition  to  carry  arms. 

"  '  What  are  you  doing  ?'  asked  the  colonel,  who 
found  liim  busied  in  this  terrible  proceeding. 

" '  I  am  about  to  revenge  Gregory,'  he  replied.  '  A 
month  hence,  I  shall  have  received  as  many  hands  of 
Lesghians  as  I  shall  have  sent  bits.' 

"And  he  said  true,  for  not  a  month  had  elapsed 
before  he  had  received  seventy-five  liands  from  his 
friends  and  relatives,  to  which  he  added  fifteen,  collected 
by  himself.     That  made  nin<'ty  in  all." 

This  Chette,  a  so-called  Christian,  was  au  unscru- 
pulous wretch.  His  notoriety  was  so  great,  that  the 
Lesghian  mothers  used  to  terrify  their  children  into 
good  behaviour  liy  threatening  them  with  Cliette. 
One  more  obstinate  thou  the  remainder,  or  who  did 
not  believe  in  Chette,  continued  to  cry.  It  was  night 
time.  TJie  mother  took  the  child,  and  opened  the 
window.  "  Chette  1  Chette  !"  said  the  mother,  "come 
and  cut  off  the  hand  of  this  child  that  won't  leave  off 
crying."  And  to  frighten  it  she  passed  the  hand  out 
of  the  window.  The  chihl  uttered  a  shriek.  It  was 
a  shriek  of  pain,  and  not  of  ihv ;  the  mother  eatiglit 
the  differeneo  in  a  moment.  She  drew  the  ami  back 
quick  as  lightning,  Imt  it  was  too  late,  the  hand  was 
gone.  Chette  had  been  passing  liy  at  the  very  moment, 
and  had  heard  his  name  called. 

On  th(>  left  is  the  district  known  as  Kaketia,  cele- 
brated for  its  excellent  wine,  on  the  right  the  country 
of  the  Lesghians.  The  two  districts  aro  sepaiati'd  l)y 
the  Amazan,  as  Moynet  calls  it,  Alazan  of  Dumas,  a 
tributaiy  to  the  Kur  or  Cyrus — the  river  tif  Tiflis. 
The  Lesghians  rarely  cross  the  river  boundary  now-a- 
days;  the  last  memorable  occasion  was  when  they 
mado  a  sudden  descent  on  Tsinun-dalo  (it  is  curious  to 
find  au  English  word  for  valley  in  the  Caucasus)  and 
cari'ied  away  the  pruicesscs  Tchavtchavadsi  and  Orbe- 
liaui  tied  to  the  tales  of  their  hor.9es, 


The  Eus.-ian3  liave  a  strf>iig  militarv  post  on  the 
frontier  called  T.sarki-Kalotzy  close  by  which  is  the 
castle  of  the  renowne<l  Queen  Thamai'a. 

Queen  Thaniar.i,  miv-;  Dumas,  is  the  most  incontest- 
able Georgian  popularity.  She  was  a  cimtemporary  of 
Saint  Louis,  and  like  him.  but  witli  greater  luck  than 
him,  carrii-d  on  a  wai-  of  extermination  against  the 
Mussulmans.  Just  as  in  Normandy  all  the  old  castles 
belonged  to  Robert  le  Dia)(le,  so,  in  Georgia,  all  the 
old  castles  belonged  to  Queen  Thamara.  She  has  thus 
some  one  Innidred  and  fiflv  probably,  that  are,  in  the 
pres<'nt  day — no  matter  to  what  king,  queen,  or 
prince  they  once  belonged — the  home  of  jackals  and 
of  eagles.  Only  there  is  one  thing  to  remark  of 
them,  they  are  all  in  picturesque  jiositions  and  ravish- 
ing situations.  I  have  inquired  in  every  direction,  I 
have  asked  of  everj-  f>ne  I  met,  the  lustory  of  Queen 
Thamara. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  we  breakfasted,  and  on 
finishing  our  repast  we  found  hors<'s  ready  saddled. 
We  mountetl  our  hoi-ses,  and  in  some  twenty 
minutes  we  had  trav«-rsed  the  four  or  five  vei-sts  that 
Separated  us  from  the  royal  ruins.  Suddenly,  at  the 
turn  of  a  mountiiin,  we  saw  the  castle  detach  itself 
majestically  from  the  scene  around  us.  It  stood  ujjon 
an  isolated  jieak  that  dominated  the  valley  of  the 
Alazan.  For  background  it  had  the  magnificent  chain 
of  the  Caucasus.  We  stood  higher  than  its  base,  but 
its  top  overlooked  u-s.  The  rents  in  the  rocky  side 
were  wide  and  deep^giimtliose  and  su])erb:oiie  felt 
in  looking  at  them  not  only  time  but  revolutions 
had  jia-^se*!  through  tlujse  breaches.  Zkloynet  took  a 
sketch  from  the  s]iot  whence  we  firet  saw  it ;  it  was. 
probably  tlio  only  one  that  had  been  ovci'looked  by 
previous  arti.sts.     {See  p.  313.) 

It  is  incontestable,  says  the  ai-tist,  in  relating  his 
own  vei-sion  of  the  same  journey,  that  the  castle  is  in 
a  magnificent  position.  It  dominates  tin;  whole  valley 
of  the  Amazan.  It  is  just  what  may  be  called,  without 
any  metaphor,  an  eagle's  nest.  No  reminiscence,  no 
legend,  tells  us  of  its  past  liistory.  The  ruins  alone 
speak  to  the  imagination,  and  relate  moving  histories. 

Queen  Tliamara,  liowever,  may  we  say  it  without 
displeasing  M.  Dumas  and  his  artist,  had  a  real  and 
an  im|)ortant  history.  Abkhasia  and  Colchis,  subju- 
gated by  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  and  devastated 
by  the  Persians,  i-ose  as  it  were  from  their  niins,  and 
assumed  their  nationality  under  the  native  Geca-gian 
kings  in  the  eleventh  ceuturj'.  From  that  epoch  till 
the  thirteenth,  the  trans-Caucasian  provinces  were 
ruled  by  a  series  of  princes  as  wise  as  they  were 
brave,  and  who  brought  the  whole  country  to  a  very 
high  state  of  civilisation. 

The  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  ai'ts  of  jK-aco  was 
suddenly  disturbed  by  the  imiptions  of  the  Seljukians: 
in  Armenia,  that  warlike  trilx-  of  Turks  who  antici- 
pated the  Osmanlis  in  Western  Asi;i.  overthrew  the 
Khalifat  of  Bjigdad,  and  founded  the  first  Turkish 
dynasty  at  Koniyah,  capital  of  Karamania,  in  Asia 
Minor. 

'^  .  r-n  Thamara,  seconded  by  able  generals,  not  only 
rej,  -ed  the  Seljukians  from  Georgia,  but  she  even 
subjugated  the  indomitable  tiibes  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  Alans  or  Ossctes,  who  had  embraced  Christianity 
in  931  hadexpeu.  1  their  bishops  and  priests.  Thamara 
subdued  them  and  had  their  churches  rebuilt.  She 
even  converted  the  Circassians  (Tcherkesses)  in  part, 
and  the  light  of  the  Gospel  penetrated  under  her  ivgis 
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into  the  most  remote  valleys  and  fiistnesses  of  the  great 
mountain  chain.  Cliurches  still  met  with  here  and 
there,  s;»ys  a  solid  authority,  M.  Dubois  de  Montjiereux 
{Voijagii  autour  du  Caucase,  vol.  i.,  p.  7C.),  now  in 
ruins,  belong  to  this  brilliant  ejioch  in  the  history  of 
Oeorgia,  and  tradition  attributes  them  generally  to 
Queen  Thamara. 

Thanuira  was  daughter  of  George  III.,  who  had 
usurped  the  throne  of  Demetrius,  had  slaughtered  the 
Orpelians,  but  had  bravely  defended  his  Armenian 
territories,  more  especially  the  great  city  of  Ani,  the 
ruins  of  which  were  unknown  to  Europeans  till  within 
these  few  years  back  ;  and  who  left  his  blood-stained 
throne,  Stephen  Orpelan  and  Tchamtcheau  say  in 
1184,  but  Klaproth  .says  in  1171,  to  Thamara,  under 
whose  queerily  auspices  Georgia  took  first  rank  among 
the  powers  of  Western  Asia.  She  subdued  all  Armenia 
to  the  north  of  the  Araxes,  and  suV)jectc(l  and  con- 
verted most  of  the  tribes  of  the  Cauca.sus.  Hence  the 
Georgians  called  her  "  King,"  spite  of  her  se.\.  lier 
atabi'ys  or  generals  were  Ivana  or  John,  and  Lakhare 
or  Zachariah,  sons  of  an  Armenian  prince.  These 
chiefs  subdued  Kars,  Tabriz,  and  Trebizond. 

Thamara  wedded,  by  the  advice  of  the  Georgian 
hierarchy  and  nobility,  George,  son  of  Andrew  Bogo- 
lubikoi,  a  Russian  prince  of  the  family  of  Duke 
Vsevolod,  But  the  marriage  not  being  a  happy  one, 
Thamara  obtained  a  divorce,  and  dismissed  her  husband 
with  costly  presents.  She  then  took  to  husband  David 
Soslan,  an  Ossetian  prince,  but  Klaproth  thinks  from 
the  terms  of  an  inscription  found  at  Nuzala  in  Ossetia, 
that  lie  was  a  Pagratide  who  held  possessions  in  that 
part  of  Caucasus.  But  George,  indignant,  weut  to 
Constantinople,  to  demand  succour  from  the  Byzantines, 
who  provided  him  with  an  army,  with  which  he  effected 
a  successful  descent  and  captured  Kutais,  and  advanced 
cm  Tiliis.  Thamara  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  her 
army,  beat  her  quondam  husband's  auxiliaries  twice, 
and  then,  with  great  magnanhnity,  provided  the  rebel- 
lious ))rince  with  an  escort  out  of  the  country. 

Thamara  had,  by  liei-  second  marriage,  a  son  Laska, 
George  IV.  who  she  associated  to  her  Government 
several  years  previous  to  her  death,  Avhich  took 
place  in  120G,  as  also  a  daughter  called  Russudan. 

The  Georgians  attach  the  name  of  this  great  and 
heroic  cjneen  to  whatever  is  remarkable  in  the  country, 
castles  and  churche.s  alike.     Even  her  tt)mb  is  claimed 
by  several  localities,   Ghelathi,  Nitzkheltia,  Hagpad, 
dispute  with  one  another  the  honour  of  her  remains, 
but  Montpereux  says  that  the  only  place  he  saw  any 
actual  tomb  was  in  the  great  troglodytic  rock  church 
of  Vardzic,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kur.     Bartenev,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  has  published  a  chronicle  of  Queen 
Thamai'a,  says  that  the  gates  of  Ghelathi  were  of  iron, 
and    the    same    that    David  the    re-edificator,    who 
ascended  the  throne  in  10S9,  had  transported  from 
Durubandi  (just  as  the  gates  of  Sumnauth  were  trans- 
ferred in  modem  times),  and  within  lay  the  remains  of 
the  said  David,  of  George,  and  of  Thamara,  with  her 
son  and  daugter,    as  also  other  kings  of  Imerethi 
(Imeritia).      Montpereux,    who    disputes    alike    the 
question  of  the  gates  and  the  tomb,  attributes,  how- 
ever, to    Ghelatl     the  discredit  of  being  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Mess      .a  of  Imerethi — that  Queen  David- 
gan,  who  put  out  her  son-in-law's  eyes  because  he  would 
not  many  her.     A  side  chapel  in  the  gi-eat  church 
of  Ghelathi  still,  however,  preserves  portraits  of  David 
III.,  founder  of  the  church,  of  Bagiat  IV.,  and  of  his 


wife  Helena,  of  George  II.  and  III.,  of  Queen  Thamara 
and  Russudan.  The  queen  is  painted  in  fresco  on  the 
wall  in  a-green  robe  embroidered  with  gold  and  precious 
stones;  she  wears  a  white  veil  over  a  crown  of  gold 
adorned  with  red  stones  (rubies?)  and  pearls,  ;M. 
Brossct  has  also  read  an  inscription  in  letters  scidp- 
turcd  in  arabesques  with  flowei-s,  leaves,  and  birds' 
heads,  at  the  old  ruined  palace  of  Tsikhedar-basi,  at 
Kutais,  as  running  thus : — 

"  Oh,  warrior,  Saint  George,  intercede  and  pray  for  me, 
Thaumrs,  Aincn." 

De  Montpereux  says  that  the  name  of  the  illustrious 
queen  is  very  unsatisfactorily  determined  by  the  mono- 
gram THS. 

At  a  distance  of  above  six  vei-sts  from  the  castle  of 
Queen  Thamara  is  another  isolated  cone,  \vith  which 
the  tradition,  so  common  in  the  east,  of  the  translation 
of  Elias  is  associated.  At  its  base  is  a  salt-lake, 
and  half-way  up  is  a  laige  grotto,  and  within  it  is  a 
chapel  and  much  frequented  place  of  pilgrimage. 
Tradition  records  that  it  was  in  this  gi'otto  that  Elias 
was  fed  by  a  crow,  and  that  he  ascendetl  to  Heaven 
from  the  summit  of  the  mfmntain,  leaving  his  mantle 
to  his  disciple  Elijah.  Wo  have  here  the  sacred 
tradition  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  of  Mount  Horeb,  of  the 
Rivei*  Jordan,  and  of  Carmel  perverted  and  trans- 
posed from  the  Holy  Land  to  the  Caucasus. 

From  the  valley  with  castle  and  mountains,  rich  in 
traditions  of  the  Queen  of  Georgia,  to  Tiflis  the  chief 
city  of  the  Russian  trans-Caucassian  provinces  is  but  a 
brief  journey.  This  city  is  admirably  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Kur  or  Cpiis,  where 
that  river  descends  from  the  giant  Kazbek,  and  the 
great  central  defile  of  Dariel  at  its  flanks,  and  it  has 
a  great  western  road  by  Kutais  to  the  Black  Sea,  a 
great  eastern  by  Elizabethpol  to  the  Caspian,  and 
no  less  available  routes  to  the  south  by  Kai-s  to  Asia 
Minor  and  by  Erivan  to  Persia.     {See  p.  297.) 
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Tiflis— Petek  Neu,  the  Suoemakeb— Dh.  Wageneb — 
Geruan  Colonists— Tub  new  Fbophetess  —  Village 
CoEPOKATioNs  —  Aqueduct  nhak  Tiflis  —  Camels  in 
Pebbia  —  Aguicultuee  in  Geobgia  —  Communal  and 
Family  Life. 

We  reached  Tiflis,  says  Haxthausen,  who  travelled 
from  the  opposite  direction  to  Dumas  and  Moynpt, 
that  is  to  say  from  Radut  Kalah  on  the  Black  Sea,  by 
Kutais,  to  the  capital  at  eleven  o'clock.  This  town 
has  a  peculiar  aspect:  on  the  side  from  wliicli  we 
entered,  the  quarter  inhabited  by  Russians,  it  has  a 
]ierfectly  European  look :  straight  streets,  rows  of 
modem  houses,  elegant  shops,  milliners,  apothecaries, 
even  a  bookseller,  with  cafes,  public  buildings,  a 
Government  palace,  and  churches  with  cupolas  and 
towers.  1  But  where  this  European  town  ends,  one  of 
a  perfectly  Asiatic  character  begins,  with  bazaars. 


'  There  nro  said  to  bo  in  Titlis  twenty-two  Bugso-Oeorgian 
churches,  fifteen  Armenian  churches,  one  Catholic  church ;  also  ii 
Persian  Ma^id,  a  Tatar  Mnsjid,  and  a  Jewish  synagogue.  Tho 
Oerman  colonists  have  a  Protestant  church  in  their  vUlagc  outside 
Tiilis. 
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caravan  series,  and  long  streets,  in  which  the  various 
trades  are  carried  on  in  open  shops.  In  one  part  is 
.seen  a  row  of  smithies,  the  men  all  hammering  away 
on  their  anvils,  heedless  of  the  crowds  of  passers-by. 
Then  follows  another  row  of  houses,  where  tailoi-s  are 
seated  at  work,  in  precisely  the  same  fashion,  and  with 
the  same  gesticulations  and  agility,  as  with  us.  After 
these  succeed  shoemakers,  fuiTiers,  etc. 

The  population  is  no  less  varied  and  interesting : 
here  Tatars,  in  the  costume  from  which  the  so-called 
Polish  dress  is  evidently  derived ;  in  another  jiart  thin, 
sunburnt  Persians,  with  loose  flowing  dresses;  Kurds, 
with  a  bold  and  enterprising  look ;  Lesgliis  and  Circas- 


sians, engaged  in  their  traffic  of  horses;  lastly,  the 
beautiful  Georgian  women,  with  long-Howing  veils  ami 
high-heeled  slippers  ;  nearly  all  the  population  disjilay* 
ing  a  beauty  of  varied  character,  which  no  other 
country  can  exhibit^ — an  effect  heightened  by  tlu> 
parti-coloured,  picturesque,  and  beautiful  costumes. 
In  no  place  are  both  the  contrasts  and  the  connecting 
links  between  Euro])e  and  Asia  found  in  the  same 
immediate  juxtaposition  as  in  Tiflis. 

I  met  with  an  excellent  lodKinj;  in  the  liouse  of  a 
colonist  from   Suabia,  Herr  Salzmann,  wlio  had  esta-    ; 
blished  an  inn  on  the  lianks  of  the  K\ir,  and  here  I 
once   more  enjoyed  German   fare  and  comfort.     jNIy 


LESGHIAN    VILLAGE    OF    BEGITTA. 


host  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  acute  and  practical 
understanding,  united  with  considerable  power  of 
observation;  no  one  is  better  acquainted  with  the 
peojjle  of  the  Caucasian  district  and  their  social  and 
political  relations ;  ho  has  travelled  over  tin;  whole 
country,  and  mixed  with  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants ; 
in  fact  I  have  gathered  more  information  on  these 
subjects  from  no  person  than  from  Herr  Salzmann. 

During  our  stay  in  Tiflis  I  made  many  interesting 
acquaintances,  amongst  othei-s  that  of  Herr  von  Kot- 
zebue,  a  well-informed  man,  but  not  very  communi- 
cative, maintaining  the  diplomatic  reserve  common  to 
most   Germans   in   the   Russian   service.     The  Civil 


Governoi',  Herr  von  Hourka,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter 
of  introduction,  rendered  me  all  the  attention  and 
assistance  in  his  power.  But  the  most  important  ac- 
quaintance I  made  was  a  guide  and  interpreti'r,  in  th:? 
l)erson  of  a  shoemaker  named  Peter  Neu.  This  n\an 
was  a  perfect  original.  Peter,  when  a  lad,  had  emi- 
grated with  his  kinsfolk  and  countrymen  from  Wur- 
tcmburg,  and  with  them  had  settled  flrst  at  Odessa, 
and  afterwards  in  a  new'y-establishcd  village  colony 
near  Tiflis.  But  Peter  Neu  avus  of  a  restless  disposi- 
tion ;  he  wandered  alxmt  through  various  parts  of  tho 
country,  went  afterwards  to  Asia  Miror,  then  to 
Persiiv  was  appointed  interpreter  to  the  Crown  Prince, 
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Abba.s  Jlirza,  travelled  with  him  for  eight  yeai-s,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  Prince  returned  tt>  his  country- 
men. Peter  was  an  invaluable  treasure  to  me ;  ho  had 
n  remarkable  genius  for  languages,  and  knew  a  dozen 
Euroix;an  and  Asiatic  tongues — Gennan,  French,  Rus- 
sian, Cireassian,  Tatar,  Turkish,  Armenian,  Georgian, 
Persian,  Kurdish,  itc.  Peter  luid  an  astonishing 
memory,  and  in  six  weeks  would,  without  any  effort, 
aei|uir(!  a  power  of  expressing  himself  Huently  in  a 
language  j)erfectly  new  to  him.  United  wth  this 
talent  he  jtossessed  a  i-ich  gift  of  poetical  imagination, 
and  had  an  inexhaustible  treasury  oi  imirchen,  legends, 
un<l  popular  songs,  glean(;d  from  all  the  countrii^s  he 
had  visited  ;  and  as  we  lay  in  our  tarantas,  day  or 
night,  he  used  to  relate  these  stories  with  luitiring 
energy,  imtil  I  fell  asleep.  At  first  he  was  somewhat 
reserved,  fancying  that  such  popular  stories  were  too 
trifling  an  amusement  for  a  learned  traveller ;  but 
after  a  few  days  we  became  bosom  friends,  having 
food,  lodging,  and  everything  in  common.  And  now 
the  floodgates  of  Peter's  knowledge  were  opened ! 
Whenever,  as  we  drove  along,  I  observed  any  ruin, 
a  strangely-shaped  hill,  a  cavern,  &c.,  I  exclaimed, 
"  Come,  Peter,  now  for  another  story — some  legend 
or  a  fairy  tale  !"  And  before  an  hour  had  i)assed,  he 
wonkl  return  from  the  nearest  village,  Tatar  or  Geor- 
gian, whatever  place  it  hapjiened  to  be,  with  a  whole 
load  of  stories.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Peter 
was  an  adept  in  ))uffi)onery,  and  was  never  satisfied 
without  receiving  every  day  or  two  a  downright  scold 
ing  for  some  act  of  stupidity.  As  soon  as  this  was 
administered  and  over,  he  embraced  and  kissed  me 
again  in  the  tenderest  manner. 

After  settling  down  in  my  lodging,  then  sauntering 
for  an  hour  or  two  about  this  oriental  town,  which 
was  of  high  interest  to  me,  and  paying  a  few  visits, 
1  went  at  noon  with  Herr  Salzmami  to  the  German 
colony,  outside  the  town.  At  the  hotel  here  I  met 
the  well-known  German  naturalist.  Dr.  Wagener,  from 
Munich,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  packing  the  trea- 
sures of  natural  history  he  had  collected,  in  order  to 
have  them  shipped.  Dr.  Wagener  had  just  ended 
his  travels,  and  was  now  ri'turning  to  Europe,  to 
arrange  the  rieh  aequisitious  he  had  made,  and  give 
the  i)ublie  the  results  of  his  researches. 

The  German  colonies  in  tlie  Transeaucasian  provinces 
consist,  1  was  told,  entirely  of  Suabians,  priiiei[)ally 
from  Wiirteniberg,  who  emigrated  about  tlie  year 
1618,  deeming  their  religious  opinions  and  rights 
injuriously  invaded  in  their  own  country.  Among 
other  innovations  and  grievances  of  which  they  com- 
plained, a  new  hymn-book  had  been  intrtxlucetl,  which 
the  country-people  considered  unorthodox  and  too  lax 
ill  its  sentiments;  they  eould  not  consent  to  part  with 
their  old  church  hymns,  sound  in  doctrine  and  vigor- 
ous in  tone,  which  had  afl'orded  them  spiritual  comfort 
for  so  many  generations,  and  they  resolved  t(j  emigrate. 
The  Russian  government  assigned  them  j)lota  of 
ground  in  thoneighliourhood  of  Odes.saj  but  the  colony 
did  not  llomish,  and  at  their  recjuest  the  majority  were 
transplanted  to  the  Transeaucasian  provinces.  Here 
likewise  tliey  had  for  some  years  to  struggle  witli  many 
dilHcultics,  sickness,  mortality  of  cattle,  and  bad  har- 
vests, resulting  from  their  ignorance  of  the  country. 
This  impeded  their  success  for  a  time  in  variims  ways; 
but  they  have  now  overcome  all  these  obstacles,  and 
the  majority  of  tlio  colonists  are  well  ofl)  whilst  many 
have  grijwn  rieh. 


The  Russian  Government  has  not  interfered  with 
their  religious  belief  and  observances.  The  colonies 
are  in  general  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Protestant 
ConsistoVy,  but  are  left  undisturbed  in  their  faith  and 
worship :  they  have  retained  their  favourite  old  hymn- 
book,  and  choose  their  own  ministers,  after  subjecting 
them  to  a  stiict  examination,  into  the  chariicter  and 
measure  of  tlieir  religious  views.  But  where  the  spirit 
of  dissidence  has  once  taken  i-oot,  its  tendency  is  con- 
stantly to  spread :  the  triuUtional  feeling  of  religious 
oppression,  which  tlujse  colonists  originally  brought 
with  them  from  their  native  country,  has  given  rise  to 
a  belief  that  true  religion  will  be  everywhere  sup- 
pressed by  the  enemy  of  tlie  Imiiian  race,  and  indeed 
tliat  this  has  already  taken  place.  According  to  this 
notion,  we  arc  entered  on  the  period  when  only  a  small 
number  of  true  believers  remain,  and  when,  likewise 
in  accordance  with  the  ancient  prophecies,  the  advent 
of  the  Messiali  and  the  Millennium  are  at  hand. 
These  people  hold  therefore  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
true  believers  to  prepare  for  this  event,  by  exhibiting 
even  in  the  external  observances  of  life  the  purity  and 
sim[)licity  of  the  primitive  Christians,  surrendering  all 
private  property  and  gains,  working  only  to  obtain  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life,  spending  all  the  rest  of  their 
time  in  prayer  and  fasting,  and  abstaining  from  every 
kind  of  luxury.  A  work  by  Michel  Hahn,  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  and  the  writings  of  Jung  Stilling,  contributed 
much  to  the  spread  of  these  tenets.  Two  sects  arose, 
the  stricter  one  of  wliieli  j)rophesied  that  the  end  of 
the  world  winild  arrive  that  very  autumn,  and  insisted 
upf)n  an  entire  abstinence  from  marriage;  the  other 
party  did  not  conceive  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
so  near,  and  allowed  marriages  to  be  contracted  for  the 
present.  Both  sects  however  agreed  in  abandoning 
all  their  possessions  in  this  country,  and  emigrating  to 
Jerusalem,  there  to  await  the  issue  of  events.  At  the 
head  of  all  these  sectaries,  but  especially  of  the  stricter 
pai-ty,  was  a  woman,  fifty  years  of  age,  who  according 
to  all  that  I  heard  related  of  her,  must  have  been  a 
very  remarkable  pei-sou.  For  many  years  past  she 
had  submitted  to  the  greatest  voluntary  privations, 
and  no  woid  was  ever  lieard  from  her  lips  but  some 
passage  or  expression  from  the  Bible :  this  she  would 
ingenioiLsly  weave  into  every  form  of  speech,  and  apply 
to  every  situation  and  circumstance  of  life.  It  was 
said  that  she  knew  the  whole  Bible  by  heart,  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  She  exercised  a  kind  of  magical  in- 
fluence on  all  aroiuid  her;  this  I  was  told  by  an 
uuri^uestionable  witness,  Herr  von  Kotzebue,  who  took 
an  active  interest  in  these  matters,  as  the  plenipoten- 
tiary of  government,  and  from  whom  I  heard  the 
following  particulars.  lie  confessed  that  this  woman, 
whom  his  reason  could  only  regard  as  ii  fanatic,  had 
made  an  almost  imposing  impression  upon  him.  I  may 
add,  that  Herr  von  Kotzebue  appeared  a  man  more 
addicted  to  reasoning  than  to  feeling,  and  professed  no 
religious  belief 

The  s(;cturies  began  by  selling  their  houses  and 
ground  to  other  colonists,  for  the  most  pait;  at  a  mere 
nominal  price,  giving  away  all  except  simple  neces- 
saries, and  establisliing  among  themselves  a  community 
of  goods.  Th(^  woman,  at  tlieir  head,  announced  her 
intention  of  emigrating  with  her  followers,  on  a  certain 
day,  in  the  direction  of  Jerusalem,  whither  she  would 
lead  them  in  a  straight  line.  The  Government  now 
interfered,  and  ex])laincd  to  these  people,  by  the  pro- 
per authority,  that  no   obstacle  would  be  iilfered  to 
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their  emigration,  in  which  they  would  even  be  assisted 
if  they  desired;  Imt  that,  as  their  intention  was  to  pass 
through  Tmkcy,  it  was  fii-st  necessary  to  leqticst  per- 
mission of  the  Turkish  authorities;  moreover,  tiiat 
they  could  not  be  ]ieruiitted  to  start  upon  such  an  ex- 
pedition almost  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
support  them  on  their  journey ;  and  conseciucntly  that 
the  sale  of  their  landed  property  could  not  lie  sanc- 
tioned. In  the  worst  event,  however,  suppt'sing  they 
wer(^  obliged  to  return,  their  farms  sliould  lie  restored 
to  them,  upon  their  giving  back  the  nnmey  they  had 
I'cceivcd.  The  Government  proposed  that  they  sliould 
send  a  deputation  to  Constantinople,  to  lay  their  ]ieti- 
tion  before  the  Sultan,  offering  that  the  expenses  of 
this  mission  sliould  be  defrayed,  and  their  recpK'st  sup- 
ported as  far  as  possible.  A  part  of  them  c< incurred 
in  this  ^•iew,  and  selected  three  deputies,  wIkj  jn'dceeded 
to  Constantinople;  they  had  not  returned  when  I  left 
th(^  coinitry.  The  rest,  comprising  nearly  the  entire 
population  of  a  village  of  about  fifty  families,  under 
the  guidance  of  this  singidar  woman,  declai-ed  that  tliey 
Would  not  trust  to  human  wisdom  and  foresight,  but  to 
the  voice  of  (Jod  which  spoke  to  their  hearts.  All 
attempts  to  inlluence  them  by  persuasion  being  vain, 
Hcrr  von  Kotzebue  at  last  received  instructions  to 
detain  them  if  necessary  by  force,  until  an  answer 
should  be  received  from  Constantinople. 

Herr  von  Kotzebue  was  infonned  that  on  a  certain 
day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  these  people  had 
determined  to  start.  At  midiught  therefore  he  placed 
guards  of  Cossacks  on  all  the  roads  leading  out  of  the 
village,  and  repaired  himself  to  the  spot  whore  the 
emigrants  were  expected  to  set  out.  After  posting 
sentinels,  he  retired  to  take  a  short  rest.  At  tlii'ee 
o'clock  a  sentinel  aroused  him,  reporting  that  a  bright 
flame  was  visible  in  the  village.  Herr  von  Kotzebue 
jumped  up,  but  could  see  nothing:  either  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  sentinel  had  misled  him,  or  the  light  was 
that  of  some  meteor.  Half  an  hour  after  the  village 
was  astir,  and  at  daybreak  the  singbig  of  a  hymn  was 
heard,  the  sound  gradually  dra^v^ng  nearer,  and  soon 
the  pilgrims  were  seen  approaching,  two  and  two  in 
procession,  the  woman  walking  alone  at  the  heail. 
Herr  von  Kotzebue  advanced  to  meet  the  troop,  and 
addressed  them;  but  without  heeding  him,  they  con- 
tinued their  way,  singing.  He  kept  receding,  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  liearing:  .at  la.st,  with  a 
sudden  resolution  he  .seized  the  woman  by  both  arms, 
and  held  her  tight.  At  once  there  was  a  stop ;  the 
singing  ceased,  the  woman  knelt  down,  and  all  fol- 
lowed her  example :  a  breathless  silence  ensiied — every 
one,  with  cUisped  hands,  was  engaged  in  prayer.  After 
a  few  minutes  the  woman  stood  up,  and  addressed  Hi-rr 
Von  Koti'X'bui!  in  several  passages  from  the  Bible,  de- 
claring that  the  Lord  had  commanded  them  to  yield  to 
violence,  and  suljmit  to  the  authority  placed  over  them  ; 
she  added  that  they  woidd  (luietly  I'cturn  home,  and 
await  with  resignation  the  issue  of  events.  This  scene 
took  ])lace  shortly  before  I  left  the  country,  and  I 
never  heard  the  issue  of  the  affair;  but  the  truth  of 
the  particulars  here  related  was  confirmed  by  all  the 
colonists  with  whom  I  spoke. 

The  German  colony  at  Tiilis,  as  I  have  observed,  is 
in  a  very  flourishing  state;  to  the  European  inhabi- 
tants, the  Russian  civil  and  military  officers,  it  is  almost 
iudispensalile.  The  sup])ly  of  the  products  of  the  field 
and  garden — vegetables,  fruit,  and  poultry — is  in  their 
hands.     The  Georgians  are  an  idle  race:  fond  as  they 


are,  for  example,  of  potatoes,  they  buy,  beg,  or  steal 
them  from  the  German  colonists,  but  it  has  never 
occurred  to  them  to  cultivate  tjiese  vegetables  them- 
selves. 

The  coloni.sts  have  .ado[itod  many  tlungs  which  they 
found  suited  to  this  country  ;  for  instance,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  observed  llie  (i<oigian  nioilo  of  threshing, 
before  mentioned,  in  use  among  them.  lien- Salzmann 
explained  to  me  its  advaiivages :  tlie  instrument  is 
constructed  of  planks,  to  tlie  under  side  of  which  are 
fastened  small  stones  in  s(\  cral  rows  :  a  man  then 
stands  upon  it,  and  is  dragged  by  a  hor.--e  over  the  corn, 
which  it  thus  threshes  out  ipiickly  and  cleanly,  at  the 
rsame  time  completely  crushing  tlie  straw.  Thi.>  straw, 
with  a  jiortion  of  the  corn,  is  afterwards  mixed  with 
grass,  and  yields  good  and  cheap  fodder  for  tlu  horses, 
whereas  in  Germany  the  straw  is  eaten  usually  uncut, 
and  gives  little'  nutriment.  After  thre-hing,  the  straw 
is  tossed  up  into  the  air,  .-md  separated  from  the  corn, 
which  falls  down.  This  method  prevails  throughout  a 
great  part  of  V  -ia. 

The  heaf  ,d  tln^  equal  temperatui'o  (it  i-ains  only 
at  certain  seasons,  and  some  years  not  at  all)  render  the 
irrigation,  not  oidy  of  the  meadow,  but  still  more  of  tho 
arable  land,  absolutely  nece.-sary.  In  Armenia  nothing 
will  grow  without  \\atering,  and  in  Georgia  this  is  also 
indispensable.' 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  still  under  cultivation, 
ai"e  found  canals  and  corresponding  systems  of  irrigation, 
every  little  brook  being  tiu'netl  to  account,  'i'liesi;  are 
kept  up  l)y  tilt;  villages,  several  frequently  uniting  to 
maintain  a  small  ^ystem  of  canals,  which  serves  tiiem  in 
common.  The  inhabitants  ibnn  a  kind  of  corporate 
l)ody,  every  one  being  called  upon  to  bear  a  certain 
part  of  the  burden,  according  ti»  the  extent  of  his  landed 
j)roperty,  and  sharing  proportionably  in  the  advantages 
of  the  irrigation,  the  water  being  turned  on  to  his  lields 
for  so  many  hours  in  the  day.  The  corporation  Is 
under  a  water-baililf  (Wienie),  chosen  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  regulates  tho  works  and  the  use  of  the  water, 
decides  all  disputes,  ifcc.  If  any  man  resists  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Merue,  or  oifends  him,  the  connnunity  dis- 
train one  of  his  cattle,  kill  and  eat  it.  The  I\leruo 
receives  small  dues  from  the  gardens  and  land.  It  is 
evident  that  the  eountry  was  formerly  under  much 
better  cultivation — in  extensive  tracts  of  Steppes  and 
forests  may  be  observed  frequent  traces  oi'  cultivation, 
with  innumerabk;  ditciies,  dams,  and  even  ruins  of 
masonry,  all  clearly  indicating  the  former  existence  of 
canals  and  sluice.*.-  The  Shura  Steppe  is  traversed 
in  every  direction  by  ancient  canals,  which,  if  nuqiped 
down  on  paper,  woidd  show  the  former  existeuee  of  a 
.scientific,  regular,  and  well-organised  system  of  irriga- 
tiim  ;  the  whole  tract  is  now  waste,  although  the  soil  is 
excellent.     Madder  grows  here  luxuriantly,  and  capers 


'  Dc'Iow  Kiililict!;!,  tlio  Persians  in  tlie  l;ist  invasion,  in  1707, 
tlestrined  all  llic  ciuials,  sUruvs,  ifco.  Tlioro  was  no  powor  to 
restore  tlioui.  The  iiopulation  left  the  eountry;  it  is  now  only 
a  .'^teppe. 

-  The  present  population  of  tho  districts  snhjoct  to  linssia  is 
reelconcu  at  -ihout  one  million  aml-a-hall',  anil  that  of  the  inde- 
pendent districts  at  two  niilliens  aud-a-halt'.  When  liattikhan  (in 
i;j2t)  suhjeeted  all  the  eoinitiy,  he  forced  n  le\'j'  of  every  tenth 
male,  and  800,000  niiMi  were  raised;  aocordindy  the  iiopulation 
consisted  of  sixteen  millions,  or  fourfold  itsainmmt  at  this  day.  At 
the  present  tiiiu"  the  land  is  incapable  of  supportiii;^  such  a  muiiher 
of  men;  this  could  only  have  been  possible  when  an  immcuso 
system  of  irriijatiou  existed. 
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are  also  found  wild.  XoMe  codars  are  occasionally  met 
■with,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Alasan  with  the  Yora 
are  naphtha  springs,  which  remain  wholly  unused.  In 
the  delta  fonned  by  the  confluence  of  the  Kur  and  tlie 
Araxes,  I  wa.s  infoimed,  there  once  existeil  a  large  net- 
work of  canals.  Above  this  confluence,  the  Kur  has  been 
connected  with  the  Araxes,  east  of  the  uiountain-chain 
of  Karabash,  or  JJlack  Head,  by  a  large  canal,  twenty 
to  thirty  leagues  in  length,  which  is  still  visible.     The 


tract  of  country  stretching  from  this  canal  which  was 
fed  by  these  streams,  in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  up  to 
the  head  of  the  Druk,  has  been  oiltivatcd  for  an  extent 
of  perljaps  a  hundred  German  square  miles,  watered 
by  smaller  caiials,  which  receive  their  su])j)lies  from 
the  jiarent  one.  The  construction  of  such  a  system, 
in  plan  and  execution,  must  have  been  a  truly  gigantic 
work. 
There  is  no  doul)t  that  in  former  times  Asiatic  Turkey 
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and  Persia  had  a  much  larger  population,  and  were 
more  cultivated  than  at  the  present  day.  The  counti-ies 
niider  the  sway  of  the  powerful  monarchies  of  Aasyria 
and  Babylon,  reckoning  anciently  many  millions  of 
inhabitants,  are  now  almost  entirely  desert  Steppes. 
Such  a  flourisliing  state  in  those  early  times  necessarily 
implied  the  existence  of  extensive  systems  of  irrigation, 
a  fact  confinned  by  what  we  observe  in  China  and  India, 
where  the  dense  population  renders  such  a  system 
indispenaable.     Who,  we  may  ask,  established  these 


systems  of  irrigation  in  Western  Asia?  and  wliy,  when 
once  destroyed,  have  they  never  been  restored  ? — a  task 
which  would  evidently  be  much  less  arduous  than  that 
of  their  first  (••)nstruction,  since  the  ruins  and  remains 
of  the  past  which  still  exist,  actually  trace  out  the  lines 
and  plans  of  these  works. 

The  systems  of  irrigation  in  the  Caucasian  countries 
especially,  are  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  jiresent 
inhabitants  of  the  soil,  or  there  must  have  been  a 
period  when  they  were  all  subject  to  one  despotic  rule. 
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These  systems  extend  l)eyoncl  the  limits  of  any  one  of 
the  present  nations ;  and  yet  it  is  very  improbable  that 
different  peoples  co-operated  of  their  free  will  to  con- 
struct a  common  system  of  irrigation  :  this  would  have 
implied  a  higher  political  state  tliaa  ever  existed  hero. 
It  is  therefore  mon;  than  probable  that  the  works  belong 
to  a  i)eriod  when  these  comitrics  were  under  a  single 
despotic  dominion,  to  the  times  of  the  most  ancient 
sovereigns  of  Asia — the  Assyrian,  Median,  audPcrsiim. 
On  the  fall  of  these  governments,  and  their  dissolution 
into  small  states,  according  to  their  respective  nation- 
alities, and  in  consequence  of  the  wai-s  that  resulted, 
these  colossal  works  were  destroyed,  the  land  became  a 
desert,  and  the  population  dwindled  away.  At  the 
present  day  there  exist  no  internal  elements  of  resusci- 
tation, to  re-establish  the  former  fl(jurishing  cultivation 
by  restoring  the  great  systems  of  irrigation. 

After  this  digression  we  return  to  the  Gorman  colo- 
nists at  Tiflis.  The  good  cultivauiou  of  the  estates  is 
attributable  to  their  irrigation  j  but  not  having  suffi- 
cient works  themselves,  they  hire  the  use  of  those  be- 
longing to  a  foreigner  at  a  high  price.  These  works 
have  been  constructed  by  a  Pei-sian,  at  his"  own  cost, 
and  ho  derives  from  them  a  considerable  revenue.  We 
shall  give  a  short  sketch  of  this  remarkable  man. 

At  the  head  of  the  Muhammadan  clergy  in  Persia, 
stands  the  chief  Mullah  or  Mushtahid,  who  is  always 
a  descendant  of  the  sacred  family  of  Ali,  the  son-in- 
liuv  of  -Muhammad.  Befoi-e  the  last  Pjrsian  wai-,  .:\ga 
Mir  Fatah  was  invested  with  this  hereditary  dignity, 
and  resided  in  Tabriz.  Wliou  Pa.skcwitscli  appeared 
before  Tabriz,  the  Muslitahid  entered  into  negociatiou 
for  the  surrender  of  the  place ;  ha\  ing  thus  incurred 
the  hostility  of  th<'  Shah,  lie  subsequently  went  to  Titlis; 
but  a  few  years  after  he  returned  to  Persia,  a  new 
Mushtahid  having  usurped  his  authority.  In  Tsjiahan 
he  was  poisoned,  fi  om  the  effects  of  which,  however,  he 
i'ei  overed  ;  his  tv  o  eldest  sons,  who  were  also  poisoned, 
die'  I.  He  dro-,  e  away  his  enem_^',  and  now  resides  in 
Tabriz,  the  Shah  not  daring  to  oppose  him.  His 
eldest  son,  Hajji  Agar,  lives  on  liis  father's  estate  near 
Tiflis;  he  has  also  two  younger  sons  there,  with  five 
of  his  wives.  He  often  visits  his  family  at  TiHis,  and 
receives  a  pension  of  20,00<j  roubles  from  the  Russian 
Government. 

'I'his  Mushtahid  has  i-dDstriictcd  im  aipieduct  at 
Abjalali,  sixteen  versts  from  'I'illis  ;  he  has  also,  by  the 
aid  of  Persian,  Armenian,  and  Nestorinu  workmen, 
whom  he  brouglit  with  him,  established  a  system  of 
U'rigation,  fnmi  whieh  he  derives  a  large  income,  as  all 
the  neighbouring  population  are  oI)liged  to  purehase 
their  supply  of  water  from  him.  Thus,  for  examjile, 
the  (Jernian  eolony  of  Tiiiis  pays  liim  annually  the  Ntmi 
of  live  hundred  siUer  roubles  for  the  use  of  his  atpie- 
duct,  which  affords  the  principal  s(  pply  of  water  for 
their  gardens. 

I  giithered  .some  particulars  frimi  Peter  Neu  respect- 
ing the  Persian  system  'A'  irrigation.  Persia  consists  in 
great  part  of  extensive  jilains,  which  esjiecially  nvpiire 
irrigation;  and  its  det'line  is  grcitly  ftttiii)utabie  to 
the  neglect  of  the  construction  and  mainteuaueo  of  the 
canals,  under  successive  feeble  governments.  Every- 
thing is  left  to  private  enterprise,  and  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  mo.st  religious  and  patriotic  works  to  open 
s'lrings  and  construct  canals.  In  IVr-ia  there  are  two 
kinds  of  eiinais — one  siditerranean,  for  conveying  fresh 
water  to  the  towns;  salt  ov  brack'sh  springs  being 
more   common   than   fresh   ones,       i'hcse   canals   are 


mostly  cut  in  a  stiff  stratum  of  clay,  which  runs 
through  a  great  p.art  of  Pereia,  beneath  the  surface 
soil  The  canal  is  simply  excavated,  and  at  every 
twenty  to  thirty  paces  a  small  shaft  is  sank  down 
to  it,  and  around  the.se  openings  are  little  mounds  of 
earth,  looking  like  so  many  molehills,  to  indicate 
their  site.  In  some  parts  the  formation  of  these  canals 
is  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  expense  :  thus,  for 
instance,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Mushtahid  in 
Tabriz,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  he  bad  made,  con- 
structed a  canal  two  feet  deep,  fov  the  benefit  of  th  t 
town,  carrying  it  over  high  mountains  and  plains,  a 
distance  of  twenty-fonr  fei-sach  (about  foar  miles).  In- 
numerable wells  are  met  with,  which  have  been  dug 
to  obtain  fi-esh  water,  in  fulfilment  of  vows.  The  axir- 
face  water  of  the  upper  strata  is  almost  invariably  salt. 
A  copper,  or  sometimes  a  sdver  cup,  or  a  cocoa-nut 
shell,  is  attached  by  a  small  chain  to  the  brii'k  of  the 
well,  "for  the  thirsty  traveller,"  who,  in  cc-pliance 
with  custom,  offei-s  up  in  return  a  pious  "  Allah  imch- 
nit  illisson  !"  for  the  soul  of  the  constructor  of  the  well. 

The  German  colonists  frequotitly  go  on  business  to 
Persia,  where  they  arc  veiy  well  received,  especially 
among  the  grandees,  on  account  of  their  honesty  and 
fidelity.  In  the  last  Persian  war  a  body  of  Persians 
attacked  and  began  to  plunder  the  German  colony  of 
Hclenendorf;  )>ut  no  sooner  was  the  Persian  com- 
mander informed  that  it  was  a  German  village,  than 
he  ordered  everything  to  be  restored  t )  the  inhabit- 
ants. He  then  made  them  the  offer  of  settling  in 
Persia,  proniLsing  that  they  should  be  well  off,  have 
■IS  '-aiicU  giound  as  they  desired,  and  receive  all  pos- 
sible a.';sistance  ;  adding  that,  if  eventually  they  grew 
tired  of  the  coui.try,  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  leave 
it,  upon  the  sole  cor.dition  that  they  should  not  go  to 
Russia ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  a  pretty  daughter 
of  one  of  the  cohmists  was  sent  to  the  hai'em  of  the 
Shah. 

The  German  colonists  have  hitherto  exercised  little 
influence  on  the  civilisation  of  the  suriuui'ding  Geor- 
gians and  Tartars.  The  Georgians  are  in  'clout,  and 
the  Tartars,  who  are  Muhammadan,  are  too  far  reuioved 
in  a  social  point  (»f  view.  The  ease  would  have  been 
widt'ly  different  had  the  colonies  been  founded  in 
Armenia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  country  are  much 
more  active,  susceptible,  and  intelligent ;  I  am  con- 
vinced that  among  this  people  the  influence  of  such 
colonists  would  have  been  incalculahle,  and  European 
eivili.sation  would  have  found  a  ready  admittance. 

The  Georgians,  Tartars,  and  Armenians  are  alike 
ignorant  of  hay  as  food  for  cattle  :  the  climate  indeed 
is  such,  that  tJie  cattle  crn  usually  remain  out  at  grpss 
tlie  whole  year  tlirough.  If  frost  and  snow  continue 
for  an  unusual  duration,  boughs  are  cut  from  the 
ti'ces,  which  servo  as  fodder.  The  (Jeorgians  were 
ipiite  astonished  at  seeing  the  cohmists  make  and 
stack  their  hay,  but  they  have  not  imitated  their 
example. 

These  Georgians  do  not  maniire  their  fields.  In 
May  or  Juno  the  ground  is  broken  up,  and  in  autumn 
the  wheat  is  sown,  without  any  previous  ploughing, 
and  conse(|ueutiy  often  in  grass  a  foot  high  ;'  the  seod 
is  then  bush-harrowed  into  the  soil.     For  two  or  three 

'  At  Hr«t  tlio  Ooniian  <;i  liitiists  ploughed  tlie  Innil  bruIh  before 
sowing,  in  .spito  of  tlio  \Tarinng  of  tliu  QeorginiiKj  but  a  total 
fiiiluro  of  tlio  erops  cnuuod,  the  sluii'i)  wiiidi  dustro^'lug  tlio  ttuiliT 
unprotected  seed. 
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years  wheat  is  sown,  once  perhaps  barley,  and  then  the  | 
"field  lies  fallow  for  sevei-.il  years ;  the  mamm^  upon  it  [ 
becomes  dried,  and  serves  as  fuel,  which  is  superior  to 
turf.     The  meadow-land  along  the  Koor  is  extremely 
fertile,   the  ears  of  wheat  and  barley  yiuldiug  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  five  grains. 

Farming-stock  is  a  tiivourito  source  of  wealth  with 
the  Georgians;  tliey  usually  plough  with  oxen,  and  a 
very  clumsy  plough,  to  which  they  yoke  eiglit  or  ten 
pair  of  oxen  ;  and,  as  some  of  the  peasants  liave  not 
so  many  beasts,  they  form  associi'tious  for  ploughing. 
They  trench  nearly  a  fi)ot  deep,  with  a  furrow  two 
feet  and  a  quarter  in  width.  The  colonists  jilough 
only  with  horses,  six  or  eight  to  the  light  plough,  and 
not  more  thnn  half  a  foot  deep  ;  but  they  raise  better 
crops  than  tlie  Georgians. 

The  live  stock  of  the  Georgians  consists  ehietly  of 
sheep  and  swine,  and  their  ordinary  diet  is  pork  and 
nuittim.  Only  tlic  poorer  classes  among  these  people 
and  the  Armenians  eat  beet',  which  is  of  a  bad  quality; 
in  tact,  scareelj'^  any  part  of  the  ox  is  eatable,  and  only 
the  cow's  Hesh  is  tolerable.  Ti  ^'eivians  eat  no  beef.  | 
It  has  been  a  nnitter  of  wonde.-  that  the  Georgians  1 
liii.vf!  never  lapsed  into  ]\ruhamniadanism,  altliougli 
several  of  their  Czars  renounced  Christianity,  to  main- 
tain tiK'ir  crowns  against  the  Persians,  and  the  t'lu-is- 
tian  churches  in  Georgia  fell  into  disuse  and  decay ; 
one  writer  attributes  the  fact,  to  their  iuvinciblo  re- 
luctant-.'  to  abandon  the  two  staple  products  of  their 
country,  wine  and  porlc.  Tlio  Gorman  colonists  of 
Marienl'eld  keep  no  sheep,  as  in  suninier  they  would 
1k!  obliged  to  drive  thoni  up  to  tlio  mountains;  and, 
having  no  superlluous  herdsmen  nniong  theinsi'lves, 
they  would  have  to  hi»'c  Ceorgians,  in  wliom  they  place 
little  eonfii 'Uce. 

The  country-people  in  Georgia  eat,  morning  and 
noon,  us\ially  a  cold  meal  of  liread,  greens,  celerv,  leclcs, 
cress,  and,  except  in  fast-time,  milk,  sour-milk,  and 
cheese  ;  in  the  e\enin;j;  they  have  something  w.u'ni. 
usually  nuitton  dressed  with  celery,  and  are  delighted 
when  they  can  obtain  potatoes  from  the  colonists. 

T  gathered  the  following  information  respecting  the 
wages  of  farm  .servants  in  the  German  colony  near 
Tillis.  The  ordinary  lalourer  receives  forty  to  lilty 
kopecks  a  day,  I'Ut  tlw  artisan — carpenter  or  brick- 
layer— one  roidjle  and  twenty  kopecks  (about  three 
shillings  and  tenpeuee).  The  wages  of  an  aide  firm- 
servant,  beside  his  boai'd,  are  eight  to  ten  I'oidj'es  a 
u'.onth  ;  a  maid-servant  has  fiuu"  to  eight,  A  .  oaeh- 
inan,  in  tiu'  service  of  a  Ru-sian  gentleman  !.ere,  re- 
ceives his  lionrd  (at  noon,  consisting  of  two  or  tlu'ce 
different  dishes,  meat  and  wine),  a  hat,  eal'ian.  and 
scarf,  anil  1:.'()  roubles  annual  wages.  Clcjierally 
speaking,  all  food  is  ratliei-  dearer  at  Tillis  than  at 
Jloscow, 

In  the  colony  of  Marieutild,  a  .short  day's  jmn-ni'v 
from  Til'.is,  th,'  rate  of  wages  was  scmewhat  dill'eicut, 


Icorgiiuw 


but  ft  total 


destroiiug  tlw  t'''"'"^ 


ifere  a  (lei-nian  farni-servaut,  besides  his  food  and 
drink,  with  a  pair  i-f  boots,  iveeives  in  wa  ,es  only 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  roubh's  a  year.  The  Ccorgi,.- 
are  not  considered  useful  nnMi-servnnts,  espciully  m 
the  stablv'.  u\  labourer  receives  iron-  seventeen  to 
twenty  kopecks  a  day  in  winter,  and  iu  the  liayiiiakiug 
time  from  forty  to  liftv. 

The  Georgiatis  duelling  to  the  west  of  Tifiis  require 
help,  especially  nt  certain  scmsouh  of  the  year;  the  Inie 
ritians  then  come  dow  i  iViun  the  niount^aiiis  and  take 
service  witl)  them,  I  y  the  year  or  month ;  if  the  tiigage- 


ment  is  only  by  the  day,  the  ordinary  pay  is- twenty- 
five  kopecks,  but  in  harvest  time  forty. 

XIL 

ErnxoGUAPEicAT.  Arcuives  IX  Tiptis— Russian  BruKAti- 
CKACY,  Attempt  at  Reoeoaxisatiox — Fausis  and  Vil- 
lages—The  Nat '.val — Seicsobiai,  TiinES— State  Taxes 
— Crown  Peasams. 

Ix  ordci-  to  comprehend  the  political  and  social  po- 
sition which  a  jicople  occupy,  or  to  which  they  may  at 
a  future  jicriod  attain,  in  the  great  fiuiily  of  nations 
— CO  discern  the  rudiments  of  that  capacity  for  civiliza- 
tion which  time  may  develope,  and  which  will  mark 
their  history — it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  learn 
their  views  of  religion,  ami  the  external  forms  in  which 
these  are  chithed  ;  but  above  all  to  become  acipiainted 
with  their  domestic  relations  and  comnuuial  constitu- 
tion. 

T  pass  over  the  ancient  world;  its  social  conditiun, 
as  well  as  its  views  of  religion  and  civllisatio;:,  were 
on  the  eve  of  extinction  when  Christ  jip-^jeared.  Since 
that  era  the  Christian  nations'  alone  have  manifested 
i>.  tendency  towards  a  higher  s'^ate  -of  civilisation,  and 
a  ea)  i,acity  for  solving  the  gre.at  problems  of  luunauity. 

The  western  portion  of  Christendom,  indiued  with 
the  Gormano-Ronianie  views  of  lite  and  i-eligion,  had 
been    a   centre   of  unity  in  faith  and  the  fosterer  of 
civilisation  ;  whilst  the   Easter^  Church,  with  all  its 
subdivisions,    apjieared    buried   n.   a  deep  sleep  ;   and 
although  in  point  of  civilisation  it  occupied  a   much 
higher  position  than  any  of  the  heatlu  n  nations,  or 
cv(-ii    than  IMidiammadanism,  yt  it    remains  on  the 
same  footing  as  during  the  MiiUlIe  Ages.     This  was 
undoubtedly  attribided  to  its  siq.aration  from  liiune, 
whi^.li  checked  all  free  movement,  and  induced  a  fixed- 
ness even  in  mere  immaterial  forms,  which  was  main- 
tained with  an  iron  tenacity.   But  that  which  theidogy 
f  died  to  acconqilish  was  achieved  by  the  ollspring  of 
Christiaiuty  in  the  AYest — modern  c-ivilisation  :  pene- 
trating   by    slow    but    sure   degrees   into    the    Kast, 
diffusing  itself  tbrotighout  and  transfin-ming  social  lifi', 
and  exercising  an  infiueneo  on  the  political  institutions 
imd  views  jnevailing  in  the  Muhammadan  countries, 
Kgypt,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  India.      In  this  new  epoch 
of  tl-e  worM's  l)i-;torv,  Russia  ajipears  to  be  peculiarly 
fitted   and  called  upon  to  interpose    her  mediation — 
a  country  whi-di  traces  her  national  stem  to  the  West, 
while  she  deri\eti  her  religious  view     from    he  East. 
Hence  the   facility   with    which    western    civilisation 
found  its  w  y  into  the  political  and  jmblic  affairs  of 
Itussia.      i'licre  is  no  doubt  that,  from  the  same  causes, 
the  thee'igy  of  the   West  will   in    time  jienetrate    the 
Kastern  Church,  with  all  its  divisions — Creek,  Arme- 
nian, N'cstorian,  and  Co))tie.      I  incline  however  to  the 
opinion,  that  if  a  reconciliation  and  union  were  to  be 
ell'ected  between  tlie  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
on  a  basis  of  equid   rights  and  the  establishnieut  of  a 
centre  of  unity.  ]>oliiical  civdisation,  and  with  it  the 
dondnion  of  the  world,  wotd  I  eventually  pass  over  from 
the  west  to  t'-.e  east, 

'  Mnlim.niiiidiiMimii  \Ti\»  cssontiuliy  an  ullslioot  from  C'li.iti- 
iiiilty,  lit  a  8enil-r<'lij;!ii\i'  scini-pdlitieul  clmnii'lcr!  it  jn'osontH  tlio 
imri!  inoMollii'islic  ilirciliim  wliicli  tlie  I-IiisUTii  CIuutIi,  csp'.'iiiMy 
in  its  swIh,  bus  alreuilv  iiidiniteil  ami  InUowoil— (ini-  siiU'il  aiul 
ilcipiiutii-iil.  ])iirin(,' a  lirii'l'iieiioil  of  tliu  lii^liest  civilisiitioii,  ll; 
npiioiu's  eiily  ir.  tlio  li^'lil  of  a  sect  of  I'lii'iitlinuity,  as  U  cU-arly 
iiidicuioil  ill  Miiliiiiiiiiiiiilaii  I i-adilioiw,  Ita  tttk'S  imd  legends.  Sih? 
Weil,  bngoii  di)  Morgi'iililndcr, 
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!\[y  travels  aiul  observations,  during  nvn-ti  tliiin 
twenty  years,  liavi'  eoavinced  me  that  an  acquiiiut- 
ancc  with  the  manners  of  a  people  their  moral  and 
material  interests,  domestic  relations,  corporate  asso- 
ciations, and  especially  the  communal  relations  of  the 
lower  classes,  is  indispensaljle  to  a  real  knowledge  of 
the  histoiy  and  constitution  of  ])eople3  and  of  states. 
In  the  course  of  my  travels  in  the  Caucasian  provinces 
these  objects  constantly  engaged  my  attention.  Here 
perhaps  may  be  found  the  solution  of  many  pro- 
blems in  the  history  of  the  European  family  of  nations, 
wliich  unquestionably  emigrated  from  hence  ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  future  investigations  may  trace 
all  the  European  and  Western  Asiatic  nations  to  this 
source. 

These  brief  and  general  remarks  can  do  no  more 
than  suggest  subjects  for  future  investigation,  the  re- 
•juisites  for  which  are  an  attentive  and  impartial  survey 
of  the  every-day  life  of  a  people,  together  with  diligent 
observations  and  study.  For  the  latter,  a  rich  store 
of  materials,  hitherto  wholly  unused,  isextant,  especially 
in  the  archives  of  TiHis. 

The  tendency  which  prevails  everywhere,  among 
the  large  class  of  the  bureaucracy — and  jierhaps  in 
Russia  in  an  especial  degree — is  toward  centralisation, 
and  the  reduction  of  all  relations  of  society  to  a  certain 
uniformity.  Life  in  its  individual  forms  is  radically 
distiisteful  to  this  c'ass.  Nor  is  this  liy  any  means 
peculiar  to  the  officii;ls  in  monarchical  states  ;  the 
Oovernments  of  the  school  of  the  French  llepublic 
luiderstand  thi.s  principle  more  completely,  and  carry 
it  out  Avith  more  c'lergy,  than  any  others.  Now 
this  essentially  anti-Germanic  .spirit  acts  as  a  solvent 
on  the  elements  of  popular  life  in  the  German  and 
Romanic  nations.  Popular  life  in  England,  which  is 
completely  embodied  in  the  system  of  the  govern- 
ment, forms  a  single  and  noble  exception  in  Europe, 
and,  in  part,  in  North  America,  the  oftspring  of  Eng- 
land. It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  centralisa- 
tion and  the  generalisation  of  all  forms  of  social  and 
state  polity — that  Pi-oerustean  bed  of  popular  character 
.lUillifi — ,1,'reatly  facilitates  government,  and  admits  of 
much  more  elticient  means  of  developing  the  external 
power  of  the  State.  This  is  tlie  great  secret  in 
France.  The  French  people  do  not  at  all  want  freedom 
— in  fact  they  cannot  tolerate  true  freedom;  they  want 
only  internally  cqiialUi/,  and  externally  power.  For 
this  reason  centralisation  will  always  pre\  ail  in  I'aris, 
whatever  clamour  umy  bo  raised  against  it  in  the 
Depiirtnient.s. 

lu  liussia  the  system  of  government  is  derived  singly 
and  simply  from  the  theory  and  practice  of  modern 
bureaucracy.  It  is  undeniable  that  centralisation  and 
generalised  forma  of  government  in  the  higher  de- 
partments of  administration,  perfectly  correspond  with 
the  character  of  the  Slavonic  race,  ami  are  i)eculiarly 
udapted  to  Russia,  liut  as  there  is  a  deep-seated 
contrast  betwi'cn  the  native  character  of  the  Germanic 
and  Shivonie  races,  a  sjsteni  which  is  quiti'  adapted 
nnd  even  lu'cessary  to  iliissia,  and  is  felt  to  be  so  by 
the  mass  of  the  ])eoiilo  themselves,  is  wholly  unsiiited, 
and  perhaps  faial,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  in 
the  provinces  of  the  C'aneasus. 

It  is,  as  I  have  before  observed,  probable  that  serf- 
dom did  not  fornu'rly  exist  among  the  peasantry  in 
(Jeorgia  and  Mingrelia,  and  was  not  introduced  until 
the  oecupiition  of  those  countries  by  Russia  ; — not  by 
law,  which  would  never  have  been  sunotionod  by  the 


Emperors  Paul,  Alexander,  and  Nicholas,  but  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  administration.  The  Russian  offi- 
cials w.ere  accustomed  to  regard  the  ])easants  in  their 
own  country  as  serfs,  and  naturally  looked  upon  those 
living  under  the  nobles  and  pi'inces  in  Georgia  in  the 
same  light.  The  Crown  peasants  in  Russia  have  been 
emancipated  since  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  the 
same  class  in  Georgia  arc  consequently  free  likewise. - 

The  existence  in  all  these  countries  of  a  certain 
svstem  and  constitution  in  family  and  communal  life, 
ari.sing  out  of  manners  and  customs,  and  even  sanc- 
tioned by  law,  however  defective  (in  Georgia  indeed 
by  the  Vakhtang  code  of  laws),  was  entirely  disre- 
garded by  the  Russian  officials.  They  were  far  too 
indolent  to  stiidy  the  existing  social  condition  of  the 
people,  and  followed  only  the  laws  and  i)rinciples  of 
administration  to  which  they  were  accustomed  and 
which  they  brougla  from  Russia  ;  whilst  their  rule 
was  not  a  little  marked  by  arbitrary  conduct,  with 
occasional  extoriion  and  spoliation;  the  superinten- 
dence and  control  being  naturally  much  feebler  and 
more  inetfectual  in  the  Caucasian  provinces  than  else- 
where. The  entire  administration  was  at  the  same 
time  of  a  military  character ;  and  all  complaints,  even 
those  of  a  merely  civil  nature,  were  referred  to  the 
General  in  command. 

As  a  natural  result  of  this  state  of  things,  a  bitter 
animosity  to  the  Russians  :'nd  the  Russian  Govern- 
nu'iit  grew  up  amongst  all  these  Caucasian  tribes. 
On  occasion  of  a  journey  ivhieh  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
made,  in  October,  1837,  through,  these  provinces,  it 
is  said  that  the  tschinowniks,  or  officials,  issue<l  an 
order  that  no  ])etitions  sho\dd  be  presented  to  him. 
At  Akhalzik,  the  inhabitants  of  .an  entire  vill.igo  were 
seen  kneeling  on  the  road  in  silence  as  the  Emperor 
drove  past,  and  this  eireumstance  recurred  several 
times.  The  Emperor  incpiired  of  the  jieople  what  it 
meant ;  they  i'e|ilied,  that  they  were  forbidden  to  ap- 
proach him  with  petitions  ;  he  told  them  it  was  not 
true,  and  that  they  might  fearlessly  -present  any  peti- 
tions. Thereupon  the  ]ieoi)lo  poured  forth  to  meet 
the  Emperor  in  such  nurid)ers,  that  during  his  journey 
only  as  far  as  Erivaii,  about  fourteen  hundred  petitions 
and  complaints  were  preferred  to  him. 

The  Emperor  conceived  tlio  idea  of  elTecting  an  im- 
portant separatio!!  !ietwe(>n  the  civil  and  the  military 
administration  ;  altliough  the  former  could  not  be 
wholly  with'li'awu  from  the  control  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  as  CJovernor-General  of  the  whole  province. 
To  this  end,  the  laws  of  the  early  pi'inces,  especially 
tho.se  of  ((eorgia,  the  code  of  the  Czar  Vakhtang,  the 
Annenian  laws,  nay  even  the  customary  rights  of  the 
Tatars,  were  collected  and  translated  into  Russian  ; 
and  the  officials  were  ordered  to  conform  to  these  in 
the  administration  of  the  governnumt. 

In  April,  1837,  llaron  Paul  von  Hahn  was  in- 
structed to  ascertain  the  condition  of  all  these  dis- 
tricts, with  reference  to  national  peculiarities,  com- 
munal institutions  and  customary  rights  ;  ho  was  at 
the  same  time  conumiudcd  to  lay  down  a  comprehensive 

'  Atlomiits  Imvi'  in  recent  tiinca  l)Mn  niudo,  orighmtin|)^  »t  St. 
IVtoisbnrsli,  to  clii'i'k  tlio  oi.ni.d  of  Rt'rfilom,  A  uknso  wiis 
Nsni'il,  wliii'li  (Iccliwi's  tliiit  hi  (luo.'glii  tlio  prosuinption  in  ngninst 
soi'l'iliim  i  it  must  in  ciuili  ciisu  liopiovml.  Uut  every  person  wlio 
was  ri'tjistiTcil  iia  ii  serf  previous  to  the  7th  of  Augnst,  1800,  wiis 
to  I't'innin  m.  IVroreovur,  « lioi'vor  wns  recojjnised  iw  n  serf,  by  n 
jndielul  licorco  bt'loro  tlio  yeiir  IHad,  on  tlic  uronnil  of  tliirty  yours' 
uerviuu,  ia  inuiipablo  of  estabUaliiiig  uny  eliiini  uguiust  it. 
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plan,  founded  ujion  tlieso  inquiries,  for  the  futme 
admiuistration  of  the  country.  Four  C.'ommissionera 
were  associated  with  him  in  these  labours,  from  the 
Ministries  of  the  Inteiior,  Justice,  Finance,  and  War. 
Baron  von  Hahn  belonged  to  what  is  called  in  Ger- 
many the  historical  school :  in  his  opinion  it  was  a 
matter  of  primary  importance  to  maintain  the  peculiar 
and  historical  features  of  nationality  in  a  jico|il(.',  upon 
which  alone  coidd  be  efl'ectually  founded  ?.  healthy 
state  of  social  life  in  the  lower  cLisses — in  the  il'xno.stic 
and  communal,  the  agricultural  and  commci-  ial  re- 
lations— which  might  be  accefitable  to  th(!  people  at 
large,  and  productive  of  an  iiicresiscd  attachment  to  the 
Kus.sian  government.  Such  a  social  organisation, 
modified  according  to  their  own  political  views,  might 
be  the  best  adapted  to  tiie  inliabitants  of  the  Caucasian. 
provinces ;  consisting  a.s  they  do  of  isolated  tribes, 
sixty  or  seventy  in  number,  each  having  its  historical 
traditions,  its  own  language  and  usages,  and  in  n.any 
cases  its  peculiar  religious  rites  :  for  although  in  the 
.same  village  Armenians,  Georgians,  and  T:it!irs  are 
found  living  together,  thoy  scarcely  ever  intermix  ;  each 
people  preserving  its  own  religion,  customs,  dress,  man- 
ners, tribunals,  and  police.  A  project  was  formed  by 
Baron  von  Hahn  for  organising  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  this  country,  which  was  countersigned  by  the 
Governor-General  Golovnin,  and  received  the  imperial 
sanction ;  and  Baron  Hahn  went  a  second  time  to 
Titlis,  in  1840,  to  bring  this  project  into  operation. 

Such  views  could  not  be  acceptable  to  the  heads  of 
the  army  or  the  class  of  Russian  otHcials  (tschinowiiiks)  ; 
and  immediately  after  tlio  departure  of  Baron  Hahn, 
intrigues  are  said  to  have  been  set  on  foot  to  defeat 
the  execution  of  his  scheme ;  eventually  it  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  the  old  system  was  re-established  in  full 
force. 

1  communicated  the  above  brief  account  to  a  well- 
informed  man,  acquainted  both  with  the  poisons  and 
localities  in  question  ;  and  lie  gave  me  full  information 
on  the  matter,  with  permission  to  make  any  use  of  it 
I  might  think  proper.  The  particulars  with  which  he 
furnished  me  I  shall  give  unabridged,  as  they  |ireseiit 
a  clear  jiicture  of  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
these  countries. 

The  present  limits  of  Russia  in  the  Transcaucasian 
provinces  were  defined  in  the  last  treaties  of  peace  with 
Persia  and  Turkey.  These  provinces  are  divided  into 
Christian  and  Aruhammadan  ;  the  former  comprising 
the  ancient  czanbnis  of  Georgia,  Immiritia,  (Juria, 
with  the  vassal  '.ountries,  Mingrelia,  Ahkhasia,  and 
Siianetia,  in  whicii  the  Greek  faith  prevails,  togetlier 
with  the  Armenian  provinces.  Among  the  latter  are 
classed  the  khanats  of  Karabagh,  Shamaka,  Nukha, 
Dcrbend,  Baku,  Leukoraii,  inhabited  by  .Muliam- 
midans  of  thi^  Shiah  sect  (anciently  uuder  the  doml- 
nJoii  of  Persia),  and  the  former  Turkish  pashuliks  of 
Akhalzik  and  Alkaltalati,  inhabited  by  Sunnite  Mu- 
hammadans. 

Russia  found,  especially  in  the  Christian  provinces,  a 
perfect  feudal  system,  including  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation J  whilst  the  nobles  left  no  means  untried  to 
convert  the  service  of  their  vassals  into  serfdom. 

Besides  the  customary  laws  in  force  'i  tho  dift'ercut 
countries,  Georgia  has  a  code  know,  liy  the  name  of 
tho  Laws  of  King  Vakhtang.  l.i  the  sovc-nteenth 
century  this  monarch  compiled  a  n.vnuscrijit  collection 
of  Greek,  Roman,  Jowisli,  and  j\rmeiiian  laws, 
ftrranged  with  the  local  customary  rights,  intended  to 


serve  as  a  sonrce  of  revenue  to  the  w(!ak  and  needy 
Cziirs,  who  as  feudal  lords  held  tlie  office  of  judges, 
and  also  as  a  weapon  against  tlieir  rebellious  vassals. 
This  code  of  laws,  liowever,  which  was  v  inted  and 
jjublished  by  order  of  the  Russian  (»•  .ernment,  is 
now  almost  entirely  supei-sedetl,  since  its  provisions  no 
longer  answer  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  people, 
and  are,  moreover,  contradictory  in  (piestions  relating 
to  inheritance. 

In  Transcaucasia,  as  indeed  throughout  the  East, 
courts  of  arbitration  have  been  generally  used  for  the 
settlement  of  private  affairs  ;  whilst  the  decrees  of  tho 
spiritual  tribunal  of  the  Muhammadans,  the  Shariot, 
were  received  as  law  in  matters  of  marriage  and 
inheritance  among  their  brethren  of  the  faith  :  tliis, 
however,  did  not  deter  the  desjK)tic  khans,  sardars,  and 
pashas,  from  bringing  at  pleasure  every  oHeuee  and 
dispute  before  their  summary,  rapiciou.s,  and  frequently 
sanguinary  tribunals. 

The  taxes  were  paid  in  personal  service  and  natural 
produce,  by  charges  on  every  branch  of  industry  and 
coiiuiierce,  and  in  customs  levied  not  onlj-  on  the 
frontier  of  each  district,  but  also  in  the  towns  and 
their  hamlets.  The  iluravs  in  Georgia  rnd  Immi- 
ritia, the  Begs  and  Agalars  in  the  Muhamniadan  and 
Armenian  countries,  had  the  charg((  of  raisiug  these 
taxes  ;  as  well  as  of  the  internal  administration  juid 
police,  assisted  by  the  elders  of  the  communes  and 
su|)erintendents.  These  Begs  and  Agalars,  like  true 
bloodsuckers  of  the  jjcople,  carried  on  their  corrupt 
practices,  as  long  .is  by  a  division  of  their  spoil  they 
could  purchasi'  the  collusion  fif  their  equally  wicked 
superiors,  or  until  they  fell  a  sacrifice  to  popular  ven- 
geance. 

Under  such  a  race  of  feeble,  rap.icious,  and  inca- 
pable priuns.  Transcaucasia  was  .'"or  centniics  exposed 
to  tiie  incursions  and  dm.istation  of  its  pri'datory 
neicrliliours.  Crops  and  cattle,  '.  men  and  cliiUlrcn, 
ai  oroperty  of  every  kind  were  carried  off.  The 
iiiuui  il  coMiequcnccs  of  these  fatal  calamit.'.  s  were 
jioverty,  diinoralisaiion,  and  depopulation,  as  these 
countries,  so  i-ielil  favouicd  with  thi!  giti .  of  soil  and 
climate,  graduuii\  loll  under  the  d^iininion  of  Russia. 

The  brief  sketch  '  cic  ^'iven  v  II  sutficc  to  show 
till  obstacles  and  diiliculties  of  every  kiinl  which  tho 
itussian  government  had  to  encounter  and  sin'mount, 
before  it  could  succeed  in  rediuing  to  oni'  i-  imd  traii- 
quillity  these  Transcaucasian  pi.'oples,  composed  as  tlicy 
were  of  hostile  nations  and  re'  ii  ms  sects.  Tiie  i  itlioers 
selected  to  carry  out  and  achieve  these  oliji'cts,  were 
Governor-General  Prince  Zizianoif  and  Prince  Paskc- 
witscli  :  the  former  was  cut  off  in  hi  ''I'liic  career  by 
Persian  treachery,  before  he  had  ]\'  nctcd  his  great 
enterprise;  the  latter,  after  vaih-  dng  the  Persians 
and  'J'nrks,  was  called  away  by  ilio  outbreak  of  the 
Polish  Revolution,  just  as  he  was  entering  on  the  task 
of  subjugating  the  mountain  population,  and  com- 
mencing comprehensive  operations  for  tho  settlemonti 
of  tho  Trauscnucasian  provinces. 

The  ompi'ror,  however,  soon  turned  his  attentiim 
seriously  to  this  important  object ;  and  the  measures 
which  were  in  eonsoipionce  taken  exhibited  his  pene- 
tration, his  determined  will,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
l>ower  to  carry  out  and  accomplish  the  work  he  had 
commenced,  in  spite  of  all  difliculties.  Predatory 
tribes  wore  subdued,  fortresses  erected,  tlu^  frontiers 
guarded  and  quarantine  ostablishe<l,  to  secure  tho 
coimtry  against  tho   incursion  of  these   half-civilised 
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ncigliLotir.s,  and  the  no  less  dnnj^erous  attacks  of  con-  I 
tagious  diseases.  Military  roails  wero  oponcd,  from 
the  KUn'uz  to  JViimiit  Ararat,  from  the  Black  Sov  io 
the  Oasiiian,  and  in  short  iu  all  directions  where  they 
appeared  necessary  ;  many  thoiisand  families,  who  had 
been  forcihly  carried  off  in  former  incnrsions  of  tlie 
Pei-sians  and  Turks,  were  now  enabled  to  return  home, 
and  settle  onee  more  upon  the  waste  districts  and 
devastated  lands  of  their  fathers. 

Ill  the  year  1837,  the  Commission  above-mentioned 
was  sent  to  Transcaucasia,  under  the  direction  of 
Baron  von  Hahn  :  it  comprised  men  of  ability,  pe- 
culiarly distinguished  by  their  travels  iu  the  East, 
and  I>y  their  W(u-ks  upon  those  countries.  Furnished 
with  all  the  infonuatinn  that  could  l)e  obtained,  and 
the  results  of  previous  experience,  tugcthcr  witli  all 
the  aid  which  the  munificent  ioresiulit  of  the  emperor 
alone  coidd  provide,  the  commission  was  instructed 
thoroughly  to  examine  the  eomitry,  and  the  condition 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  to  di-aw  up  a  project  for  the 
organis;itiiin  of  its  govcriuucnt,  with  a  view  to  the 
good  of  the  jicople  at  large.  At  the  same  time, 
in  order  to  examine  personally  the  condition  of  strairs, 
the  enipei-or,  in  spite  of  the  distance  and  tlie  perils 
of  a  sea-voyage  at  that  advanced  season,  determined 
to  undertake  an  expedition.  In  the  autumn  of  1837 
he  landed  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
inspected  its  fortresses,  travelled  thriiU',di  Inimiritia, 
Mingrelia,  the  formei'  pashalies  of  AkJialzik  and  Al- 
kaltalati,  Armenia,  the  Tatar  pi'oviuies,  Georgia,  and 
Ossetia,  gave  audience  to  everyone,  listmcd  to  griev- 
ances, complaints,  and  i)etitions,  expended  large  .sums 
of  money  in  charity,  and  redressed  great  evils  and 
abu.ses.  The  conimissiou  hastened  their  laboui'.s,  and 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1841,  tlie  new  civil  administra- 
tion, which  had  been  repeatedly  examined  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  emperor,  Vias  introduced  amidst  the 
rejiiieings  of  the  population. 

The  new  .system  renmved  the  influence  of  the 
militai  y  power  from  thn  civil  dciiartment  ;  their 
mutual  relation  was  assimilated  to  that  existing  iu 
I'ushia,  and  the  ]iolitical  administration  was  strictly 
separated  from  tlint  of  justice  and  linauce.  The  country, 
divided  into  govi  ucnts,  circles,  and  distric(.=i,  wa'> 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  governor-general, 
who  was  trusted  iu  extraordinary  eases  with  exti'U- 
sive  powers,  and  managed  the  luiblic  affairs  with  the 
aid  of  an  administrative  council.  Jiefore  the  intro- 
duction, however,  of  any  rei'orni 'ir  new  measure,  the 
governor  was  obliged  to  submit  it,  in  the  tirst  instance, 
to  tlie  Transcaucasiau  committee,  consisting  of  (lie 
ministers,  and  al'terwanls  to  the  emperor,  for  his  I'ati- 
fieatiou.  In  order  to  assimilate  as  much  as  jiossiblo 
the  political  condition  ol  Transcaucasia  with  that  i>f 
the  rest  of  Russia,  the  laws  and  institutions  in  force 
in  the  latter  comitry,  tlie  names  nf  the  magistrates, 
their  I'lmctions  and  routine  of  business,  were  exteudeil 
to  Transcaucasia,  with  only  such  niodificalions  as  tiio 
condition  of  the  country  ,iud  its  inhabitants  nMpiired. 
For  this  organisation  to  accomplish  its  iiur[iose,  it 
was  m'ce.ssary  to  secure  to  the  C(uuitry  an  adminis- 
trntiou  of  justice  a.s  expeditious,  simph',  and  iiu'X])eu- 
sive  as  possible,  a  fixed  sy.slom  of  property  taxation, 
free  from  the  arbitrary  interference  of  tax  gatherers, 
and  also  a  restricted  but  immediate  control  of  the 
govcrniuent  ollicers  iu  urgent  cases.  .\ll  this  was 
to  bo  carried  out,  ns  fur  as  jjossible,  in  the  following 
milliner. 


Firs',  life  and  etlicicucy  were  to  be  imparted  to  the 
coi>'.r,iunal  system,  wliieh  existed  here  as  throughout 
the  wholo  of  the  East,  by  exteudiug  and  determining 
the  I  lowers  and  authority  of  the  common  couucil 
elected  by  each  town  and  district,  and  of  the  com- 
munal administration.  These  councils,  free  from  iiny 
interference  of  the  crown  officials,  were  in  the  fir.sfc 
place  to  administer  their  own  local  affairs  j  to  appor- 
tion the  taxes  paid  by  the  community,  aecoi-ding  to 
the  projierty  of  each  person  ;  and  to  rai^e  these  taxes, 
and  pay  them  to  the  ]iroper  authorities,  t;iking  a  receiiit 
for  the  money.  In  addition  to  these  duties,  the  couu- 
cil.s  were  to  ensure  the  execution  of  the  magisterial 
decrees,  tha  mainteuaucc  of  peace  and  security,  and 
the  settlement  of  minor  disputes. 

The  control  exercised  over  these  councils  by  tlio 
chiefs  of  the  district  and  circle,  and  in  tlu^  larger 
towns  by  the  In'ads  of  the  police,  under  the  respec- 
tive civil  governors  and  governments,  Avas  limited  to 
comijliiints  of  any  excess  or  abuse  in  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  entrusted  to  the  councils ;  neglect  of  the 
magisterial  duties,  or  of  the  payment  of  the  taxes 
collected,  or  interference  in  criminal  eases,  which  were 
reserved  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial 
laws  and  officials. 

In  the  second  jilaee,  tlie  courts  of  arbitration  already 
in'  existence,  and  the  IMuhammadan  tribunal  of  the 
81iariut,  were  consolidated  and  extended.  The  deci- 
sions of  these  courts  were  received  as  valid,  as  soon  as 
the  recognition  of  the  coiut  of  arbitration,  or  the  re- 
ference of  the  dispute  to  the  Shariut,  shall  have  been 
notified  to  the  respective  communal  councils. 

At  the  same  time,  every  man  retains  a  right,  indc- 
jieudent  of  the  communal  authorities,  to  seek  redress 
from  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  lay  his  eonqilaiut 
before  the  civil  authorities  of  the  first  instance,  esta- 
blished iu  every  circle  ;  he  has  also  the  right  of  appe.il 
to  the  (ivil  authorities  at  the  seat  of  goveriiiueiit,  and 
tlienct^  to  the  seuate  at  St.  Peter.sburgh. 

Thirdly,  a  new  system  of  taxation  was  introduced, 
annulling  all  the  former  classes  of  dues,  aud  the 
iniiiiuien'ble  iiii)iosts  eii  the  products  of  town  ami 
country,  )ii'essiiig  upon  the  soil  aud  stifling  industry, 
trade,  and  comiiierce.  For  tlie.se  were  sul.istitutcd  the 
tbllowing  : — 

1.  In  the  rural  communes,  a  tithe  on  the  previous 
Vi.luatiou  of  tie'  aggregate  hiiided  )iropcrty  of  the 
eonimunit  Where  any  great  ditliculties  arise,  how- 
ex  .r,  respecl  ing  the  aiuoiint  of  this  tithe,  cither  from 
the  failure  or  insutlicicney  of  thi^  irrigation,  tin'  in- 
equality oi  income  from  the  products  <if  the  soil,  or  the 
eii'cumstiinco  of  reaiing  c.itlle  being  the  chief  trade 
of  the  commune,  the  latter  is  charged  with  a  tax  on 
the  number  of  chimneys,  of  from  tlir(>e  to  fivn  roubles. 
ISoth  these  assessments  are  valid  for  fifteen  yeaiv,  and, 
as  above  stated,  are  levied  by  the  eleeli\  e  eommuuid 
authorities  on  the  ja'operty  of  each  tax-jiajer  ;  (lie 
money  is  jiaid  into  the  treasury  (jf  each  circle,  and  a 
receipt  given. 

L'.  In  the  town  eommuiies,  a  lixed  tax  is  laid  uimii 
everj'  trade,  which  is  pnscribed  by  ancient  usage,  its 
amount  being  de]iendeiii  'U  the  number  of  workmen 
employed  by  the  ma>-t(i.  A  tax  is  also  laiil  on  eom- 
meree,  in  inoportiou  ;o  the  class  of  business, — whole- 
sale, middle-class,  oi  retail.  These  taxes,  as  wi'll  as 
the  minor  ones  on  each  workuuiu  in  the  towns,  are 
paid  iuto  tho  exchc(|uer  by  the  taxpiiyei-s  ;  the 
receipt   servos  the  workman  at    the  same  tir."'e  for  i' 
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passport.  'I'his  system,  which  is  carried  out  uniformly 
and  equall , ,  relieves  the  country  of  the  cost  and  intrigue 
attending  the  collection  of  *''o  taxes,  apportions  the 
burden  to  the  means  of  each  individual,  and  secures 
him  for  a  certain  number  of  years  from  any  increase 
of  ])ayment. 

Transcaucajjia  is  rich  in  corn  ami  salt,  and  any 
serious  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  these  articles  is  jiro- 
vcuted  by  free  communication  and  the  piu'chaso  of 
salt  at  a  fixed  price  from  the  crown  stores.  The 
hills  and  valleys,  which  were  formerly  passable  only 
(^n  mules  or  horses,  a:id  in  a  few  p.irts  in  waggons 
drawn  by  oxen,  iii'o  now  everywhere  traversed  by 
tolerable  roads  ;  the  post  service  is  under  the  best  re- 
gulation for  travelling,  and  intercourse  is  facilitated 
by  a  regular  postal  communication,  which  has  been 
carried  to  the  most  distant  communes. 

The  Emperor's  care  is  extended  likewise  to  the 
religious  and  spintnal  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
neglected  state  of  tho  dominant  Greek  church,  of  the 
Armenian,  the  Lutheran  (consi-sting  of  tho  colonists 
from  Vv'urtemberg),  and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
as  wi'll  as  the  two  Muhammadan  sects,  was  exchanged 
for  discipline  and  order,  with  the  aid  and  co-opera- 
tion of  tho  respective  clergy  of  these  religious  bodies. 
Chuivhesand  chapels  were  restored  or  rebuilt,  whilst 
education  and  a  provision  for  the  clergy  of  every  faith 
were  seiairc'd. 

In  Tillis,  Nukha,  and  Shamaka,  institutions  have 
lieeu  established  to  promote  the  cidtivation  of  corn, 
silk,  and  wine;  and  in  the  Government  dc])artinents 
artisans  and  labourers  are  trained  for  this  wide  field  of 
agrieidtural  enterprise.  Free  instruction  is  |)rovided, 
in  the  excellent  military  schools,  for  the  sons  of  the 
nume]iius  antl  poor  nobles.  Every  chief  town  of  tho 
( 'ircle  contains  a  school,  amply  en<lowed,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  sous  of  nobles,  merchants,  and  the  upper 
class  of  citizens.  The  gynniasium,  and  the  institute 
for  daughters  of  men  of  rank,  are  sujiported  in  a 
uutiiner  corresponding  to  the  education  i'e(|uirod.  The 
pupils  who  uistinguish  themselves  at  theso  institutions 
have  free  admission  to  tho  Imperial  universities  and 
the  IViIytechnic  schools  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  3[oscow. 
Tho  sous  of  meritorious  native  inhabitants  are  received 
into  these  schools,  and  entire  corj)3  hav(^  been  formed, 
p)'incipally  of  the  sons  of  Muhammailans  of  rank,  who 
ne\cr  before  jjassed  the  limits  of  their  own  country. 
Many  of  these  Asiatics  have  made  remarkable  progress 
in  science  and  civilisation,  in  tho  schools  ojicned  ex- 
I)ressly  fo)-  them  at  St.  Petersburgh ;  whilst  almost  all 
retiU'u  to  their  homes  with  feelings  of  all'cctionato 
attaeliment  to  the  emperor,  and  gratitude  for  the 
advantages  of  Eui'opean  civilisation. 

!Nor  have  literary  acquirements  been  negii-cted  :  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  and  niauuscvipty  in  the  lilirary 
at  i'.clnniadzin  has  been  prejiared  and  priutcnl  ;  rare 
documents  have  been  either  purchased  or  transcribed, 
and  correct  impressions  of  all  the  inscriptions  dispersed 
ir  vari(ais  pubac  buildings  in  Transcaucasia  have  been 
collected. 

Well  knowing,  howe\er,  that  tlu.'  success  of  tlu' best 
eft'oi'ts  and  arraugemcnts  in  such  institutions  mainly 
depends  on  the  zeal  with  which  they  are  carried  out, 
tho  emperor  has  encouraged  the  choice  of  able  assist- 
ants, by  assigning  them  nearly  tiireo  times  the  oniinary 
amount  of  salary,  together  with  <'onsiderabl''  sums  of 
money  to  defray  tlie  expenses  of  travelling  and  esta- 
blishing Iheiuselvcs.     JSvery  five  years  these  salaries 


are  increased,  and  provision  for  old  age  and  pensions 
to  the  surviving  relatives  of  these  oflicials  are  the  re- 
wards of  steady,  zealous,  and  u[)riglit  conduct  in  the 
service  of  the  State  in  Caucasia. 

The  local  inq\iiries  which  Baron  von  Ilahn  made  in 
evei-y  part  of  the  Caucii-sian  provinces,  into  fpiestions 
of  nationality,  domestic  relations,  and  the  conmiunal 
and  corporate  institutions,  furnished  the  rich  materials 
to  which  I  have  beli  •  ■  adverted,  as  lying  tmemployed 
and  useless  in  the  arclaves  at  Tillis.  I  had  permission 
to  inspect  them,  but  of  chis  I  could  not  avail  mvsolf, 
not  being  acquainted  wi<  h  the  Russian  lani,'aage,  and  no 
one  otTering  himself  able  ami  willing  to  give  nie  intbr- 
mation  and  extracts  from  them. 

In  the  mountains  of  Im;uiritia,  part  of  !Mingrelia, 
and  in  Georgia,  the  land  is  mostly  cidtivaied  in  de- 
tached fii'-ms  ;  in  other  districts  there  are  \illages, 
gen  •"..iiy  small,  but  occa.sionally  of  consideriil)le  size, 
^■artkuphi,  for  instance,  eoutauis  GGl  of  these  farms, 
which  lie  scattered  over  the  countrj-,  without  any  in- 
tercommunication by  regular  roads. 

I  have  already  given  some  account  of  the  communes 
and  peasant-life  in  Mingrelia.  In  ( Jeorgia,  likewise, 
each  commune  ha.s  a  Xatz\"al  at  its  head,  who  is 
called  in  the  Georgian  language  the  "  .Mamasaglisi," 
in  Immiritia  "Muchelli,"  and  tho  Tartar  villages 
"Koweha"  (guardian).  This  officer  is  elected  by  the 
heads  of  families,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  the 
Russian  manorial  court  ratifies  the  election,  upon  his 
nomination  by  the  chief  of  the  circle  ;  the  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  village  have  no  direct  share  or  influence 
in  this  proceeding.  The  communes  ]iossess  great  free- 
d(mi,  and  their  alfairs  are  little  interfered  with  by  the 
Government  officials.  The  Natzval  retains  his  olfico 
for  life,  uide.ss  he  resigns  it,  or  is  dismissed  in  conse- 
quence of  any  legal  cmnplaints  being  brought  against 
him  and  substantiated  by  the  commune  or  the  magis- 
tracy :  he  is  free  of  personal  .service  and  the  [laymeut 
of  ta.xes,  and  receives  a  small  salary  from  the  cjni- 
nuino  :  tho  ci;itrol  of  tho  ])olico  is  in  his  hands,  but 
all  disputes  are  referred  to  the  chief  of  the  circle.  His 
powers  are  thus  considerable,  and,  in  conjuncticm  with 
the  "  White-beards,"  he  has  tho  allotment  of  the  State 
taxes,  which  are  levied  by  tho  Government  according 
to  the  census;  the  burden  is  distributed  in  proportion 
to  the  projjcrty  each  family  possesses,  and  the  commune 
is  responsible  for  the  payment.  The  Natzval  also  col- 
lects tho  seignorial  tithes,  Tho  Cfeorgians  ordinai'ily 
live  together  in  large  families,  com|prising  several 
generations,  on  the  same  farms. 

In  those  communes  which  appertain  solely  to  the 
crown,  without  any  seignorial  pea.santry,  the  tiovern- 
ment  levies  the  taxes  ))ropoi'tionatcly  to  the  numl)er 
of  individuals  or  families;  thus  recognising  tho  |)rin- 
liple  adopted  in  Russic,  which  gives  tu  e\ery  member 
cf  a  parish  an  e((ual  share  aiul  right  in  the  soil.  I'rac- 
ticully,  however,  in  tho  parishes  of  fJooi'gia  (at  least  in 
those  which  fell  undi'i'  my  obsei  ation),  the  .soil  is 
always  attached  to  certain  farms;  indeed  I  found  somo 
parishes — Sartscludi,  for  instance,  near  the  German 
colony  of  jMarienfeld  — in  which  there  exists  a  distinct, 
classification,  similar  to  that  in  the  north  of  Germany 
— peasants,  hall-peasants,  and  two  classes  of  cotters. 
The  first  class  hero  possess  seventy  dessatinas  of  land 
(aliout  ll^S  acres),  the  second  class  has  one-half  this 
allotment,  the  third  only  a  small  i»lot  of  gro\nid,  and 
tho  fourth  merely  a  house.  To  the  last  class  are  added 
a  number  of  lodgers,  who  commonly  pay  fi)ur  or  live 
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roTiliIos  n  year.  In  this  p.irt  of  the  country,  I  was  told, 
the  crown  receives  annually  three  kod  of  wheat  and 
barli'y  i'rom  each  he;irth,  the  Natzval  apportioning  the 
gross  amount  according  to  the  classes. 

in  the  village  of  Imaget  the  land  belongs,  one-fourth 
to  the  crown,  one-fourth  to  Prince  B.iratoff,  and  one- 
hall  to  a  noble,  Georgi  Kurganoff.  The  property  is  s  lid 
to  lie  confusedly,  so  that  this  distribution  is  merely 


ideal,  and  the  crown  in  consequence  desired  to  have  its 
])ortion  measured  out.  HeiT  von  Kotzebue,  to  whom 
I  related  this  statement,  said  that  it  was  either  erro- 
neous, t>r  a  singular  exception  to  the  general  rule,  ac- 

:  cording  to  which  each  farm  comprises  a  fixed  portion 

I  of  land. 

i      In  former  times  Georgia  was  veiy  thinly  peopled, 

1  and  there  are  still  large  tracts  around  many  villages 
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uncultivated.  The  farms  have  consequently  no  strict 
allotn\ents;  if,  for  cxami)le,  a  man  dies,  leaving  a  Hon 
in  hin  minority,  the  nearest  neighbour  takes  the  seig- 
norial  land,  with  the  taxes  to  which  it  is  liable  (in 
Bomc!  in.^tanees  at  the  instigation  of  the  proprietor  him- 
self),  and  the  heir,  on  coming  of  age,  takes  his  share 
from  the  WMPte  land. 

Q'his  insecurity  of  tenure  appears  to  have  incrensed 
of  late  years,     Aiauy  of  the  princes  and  nobles  are  said 


to  have  usurped  in  this  manner  extensive  possession  of 
the  soil ;  to  effect  whii  h  the  Armenians,  who  are  ex- 
tremely regardless  of  an  oath,  are  frequently  employed : 
twelve  of  them,  without  having  any  previous  knowledge 
of  the  matter,  are  brought  together,  and  take  an  oath 
that  the  land  belongs  to  this  or  that  person,  to  whom 
it  is  then  adjudicated. 

The  land-tax  is  usually  a  tenth  of  the  produce,  but 
only  in  a  few  places  is  it  paid  in  kind ;  that  portion 
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which  falls  on  the  com  districts  is  commuted  for  a 
fixed  payment,  but  I  believe  unequally.  In  some 
]>laces  I  found  tliat  the  crown  peasants,  on  each  day's 
work  (cidiclres-macinoli),  pay  one  kotl  of  wheat  or 
barley,  whicihever  is  on  the  ground.  In  a  bad  j'ear  the 
taxes  are  remitted,  and  this  of  course  oiieus  the  door 
to  the  arbitrary  intervention  of  officials.  In  other 
places  I  was  told  that  the  ci'owu  demands  two  kod 


from  every  family,  levied  according  to  the  census  ;  for 
this  the  itarish  is  responsible,  and  the  allotment  rests 
I  with  the  Natzval. 

''  In  somf!  jwrts  the  church  and  conventual  peasants 
!  pay  the  tithe  in  kind,  but  on  a  fixed  and  moderate 
scale.  In  the  village  of  Martkuphi  there  are  200 
j  crown  and  120  church  [>easauts.  The  former  pay  a 
i  tax  in  wheat  and  barley  ii'  projiortion  to  tlie  property' 
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held  ;  the  latter  pay  no  tithes  on  the  land,  but  a  fixed 
tribute  in  wax  and  wine.  Forty-one  peasants,  belong- 
ing to  some  princes  or  nobles,  are  said  to  be  hea\ily 
burdenetl  and  oppressed;  instead  of  a  tenth  {(/alia) 
they  have  to  \y.iy  a  sixth,  and  even  a  fifth,  part  of  the 
crops.  On  New  Year's  day  and  at  E^ister  they  give 
small  offerings,  and  every  two  or  three  years,  according 
to  their  means,  sums  amounting  to  from  one  to  two 
Imndred  roubles  are  extt)rted  from  them.     One-fifth  of 


the  produce  ot  the  gardens  is  paid  here  ;  but  in  many 
places  the  ganlens,  its  well  as  the  houses,  are  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  peasants,  for  which  they  pay 
nothing.  Prince  Kurganoff  granted  all  his  land  to  his 
peasants,  receiving  in  lieu  of  each  day's  work  one  kod 
of  corn. 

In  other  places,  a.s  at  Khuri,  the  peasant  pays  bin 
landlord  a  minlerate  ground-rent  of  seven  to  eight 
koiMjcks  per  dessatinu;    but  in  the  time  of  sowing, 
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harvent,  ami  tlire.-sliin<j,  tlic-  lord  can  di'iniiud  two  or 
three  days'  service  in  tlie  weelc  ;  lie  also  claims  a  share 
in  tlif  i)rudiice  of  the  poultry-yard.  The  peasant  must 
iiiori'ovcr  otter  jircsents  on  the  birth  of  an  heir,  and  on 
the  death  of  the  lord.  The  huided  pi'operty  falls  to 
the  sous,  and  collateral  relatives  liave  no  projjer  claim 
to  any  ])ortiou  of  the  inheritance ;  the  larmstoad  is, 
however,  generally  given  them,  in  consideration  of  cer- 
fciin  otlbriiigs.  The  i)easant  cannot  therefore  sell  auv 
land. 

According  to  Russian  law,  a  peasant  cannot  contract 
debts  to  a  greater  amount  than  live  silver  roubles  ;  a 
creditor  has  no  power  to  recover  a  largei'  sum. 

The  state  taxes  here  are  frequently  paid  in  cora, 
each  hi  lu.-^e  contributing  two  Icod  :  in  Martkuphi  two 
roiiblcs  arc  charged.  The  landlords  are  obliged  to  pay 
these  taxes  for  their  peasant.s,  usually  at  the  rate  of 
one  or  two  kod  for  every  house,  in  the  k'.nds  of  corn 
cultivated  on  the  soil. 

The  limiis  of  the  parishes,  as  weii  a.s  of  single 
fields,  are  indicated  by  ancient  boundary-stones :  the 
|)aths  and  roads  {f^uantwcje,  as  the  Wiirtcndjerg  colo- 
nists call  them)  everywhere  lead  to  these  marks.  The 
fields,  which  are  separated  by  unplouglied  ridges  and 
furrows,  ai'e  all  attached  to  their  res]iective  farms,  and 
protected  by  a  land-guard  ;  in  short,  it  is  evident  that 
from  a  remijte  period  a  regular  system  of  laud  adminis- 
tration has  existed  here,  which  has  for  upwards  of  a 
century  fallen  into  decay.  Large  tracts  of  country  lie 
waste,  and  are  overgrown  with  bru.shwood  or  forests  ; 
the  old  vineyards  have  disappeared,  the  wine-cellars 
lie  ill  ruins,  Jiaunted  only  by  wihl  beasts,  and  the 
divisions  of  the  land  are  cverywheie  broken  down. 

Tra<litional  rights  and  customs  connected  with  agri- 
culture are  found  in  all  parts  of  this  country ;  for  ex- 
aiiiple,  eight  or  ten  yoke  of  oxen  must  be  put  to  each 
plough  ;  farming  associations  are  formed,  by  the  regu- 
lations of  which  one  farm  had  to  funnsli  the  plough, 
anotlier  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  so  on  ;  the  fields  of  all  the 
farms  are  then  ploughed  regularly  in  turn. 

Air,  AViiter,  pasture,  and  wood,  are  all  public  property, 
according  to  traditional  law  among  the  Georgians,  and 
the  lights  of  the  chase  are  free  to  everyone.  The  forests 
are  indeed  nominally  divided,  and  belong  to  the  respec- 
tive parishes,  the  nobles,  and  the  crown,  but  the  nnn-- 
stricted  use  of  them  is  ojicn  to  all.  The  natural  result 
of  this  is,  that  in  many  parts  the  forests  arc  devastated 
— an  evil  which  must  necessarily  increase.  A  ukase 
was  in  consequence  i.ssued,  ordering  all  the  crown 
forests  to  be  separated  from  the  rest,  ami  [ilueed  under 
a  special  administration,  .stejis  being  taken  for  their 
jireservation.  This  decree,  however,  caused  such  a 
i'erment  among  the  entire  population,  that  in  1842  it 
was  withdrawn.  In  my  view  such  a  measure  ap])ears, 
politically,  unjustifiable;  it  would  have  been  .sufHoient 
to  establish  securely  the  propi-rty  of  the  crown  forests, 
at  the  same  time  reserving  the  forest  rights  of  parishes 
and  individuals.  A  general  regulation  might  have 
been  laid  down  detcriiiining  the  limits  and  degree 
within  which  these  rights  should  lie  exerci.sed,  and 
a])]ilicable  not  only  to  the  crown  forests,  Imt  to  all. 
'I'he  first  ukase  aroused  and  irritated  the  popular  pre- 
judices res]iecting  property  and  forest  boundaries  ;  and 
since  that  time  the  nobles  a^so  have  sought  to  withdraw 
their  forests  from  the  common  use  of  the  people — an 
attempt  which  frequently  gives  rise  to  lawsuits,  and, 
sometimes,  even  to  serious  disturbances. 

Notwithstanding  the  annoyance  and  oppression  of  the 


tscliinowniks,  or  officials,  the  condition  of  the  crown 
|)ea.sant8  is  in  many  districts  visibly  improving.  They 
not  unfrequently  accumulate  large  fortunes,  which  they 
eagerly  seek  to  invest  in  land  ;  in  this  they  find  littlo 
difficulty,  as  the  nobles,  impoverished  and  frivolous, 
ai'c  glad  to  sell  their  possessions,  especially  in  parishes 
where  the  property  is  mixed,  and  the  crown  and  nobles 
have  peasants  and  land  in  common.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned,  that  the  house  and  farm.stcad  evcry- 
wheri!  belong  to  the  peasants ;  on  the  death  of  a  father, 
one  son  receives  the  estate  held  under  the  crown, 
whilst  the  lun<ied  jiroperty  is  divided  equally  among 
all  the  sons,  and,  in  default  of  the.se,  among  the  daugh- 
ters. In  the  former  case  the  daughters  receive  only  a 
dowry.  It  is,  liowevcr,  considered  a  jioiut  of  honour 
by  the  Georgians  for  fathers  and  brothers  to  settle  in 
marriage  and  portion  off  their  daughtei-s  and  >isters. 
The  most  (Oppressive  burden  on  the  jK-asants  is  consi 
dered  to  be  the  obligaticm  to  furnish  extra  Iior.ses  for 
the  post  and  military  service ;  in  a  country  entirely 
subjected  to  military  rule,  this  is  calculated  to  give  rise 
to  endless  abuse  and  aiinovance. 
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Ix  Tiflis  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  Armenian, 
named  Abovian,  of  whom  I  shall  frequently  have  oc- 
casion to  speak,  being  especially  indebted  to  liiiii  for 
my  knowledge  of  the  Armenian  people.  Aljoviau  is 
descended  from  the  family  of  an  hereditary  village- 
chief.  In  Georgia  and  Immiritia  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  recognised  these  families  as  of  princely  rank 
—  in  Armenia  not  even  as  nob'  '  Karly  abuses  on 
the  one  side  have  led  to  injustice  on  the  oth(,'r. 

Abovian  wished  to  be  a  nujiik,  and  passed  his  no- 
viciate in  the  celebrated  convent  of  Echmiadzin,  at  thi; 
time  when  the  traveller  Parrot^  was  jireparing  to 
ascend  Mount  Ararat,  I'arrot  wanted  to  engage  a 
native,  suitable  for  his  expedition,  and  pi'oposed  to  the 
young  monk  to  accompany  him.  He  soou  discovered 
in  Abovian  evidence  of  remarkable  talent,  ami  encou- 
raged him  to  enter  on  a  course  of  study  at  ii  (Jermau 
university.  Abovian  went  to  Dorpat,  and  in  four 
yeai's  had  attained  a  complete  Gei-man  university 
education,  at  the  same  time  speaking  and  writing 
German  so  correctly  that  no  one  would  hav<'  imagined 
him  to  bo  a  foreigner  :  he  married  a  German,  and  has 
established  a  complete  <Jermaii  household. 

At  my  rcc(uest  the  governor  allowed  a  young 
Georgian  Prince,  Zacharie  Palavandischwili,  to  accom- 
pany me  a'jout  the  town,  and  show  me  every  object  of 
interest. 

Tiie  pojailation  of  Tillis  comiirises,  beside  tlio  Rus- 
sians and  Germans  (arti.sans,  artists,  and  merchants), 
representatives  of  three  nations,  Georgians,  Tartars,  and 
Armenians.  TheGcorgians  consist  jiartly  of  a  numerous 
class  of  nobles,  partly  of  gardeners,  but  the  largo  majo- 
rity are  needy  and  live  iiy  begging.  The  Tartars  arc 
artisans,  smiths,  saddlers,  I'i.'c.,  and  the  Armenians 
almost  all  merchants. 


'  This  excolloiit  mini  is  siiioe  Ueiul :  ho  went  out  ouo  day  and 
never  returiieil ;  nil  senreh  for  him  proved  vnhi. 
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Tiflis  is  a  central  point  of  transit  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  but  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  it 
lias  decliaed  in  importance ;  the  communication  be- 
tween England  and  France  aud  India,  which  formerly 
passed  through  Tiflis  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  being  now 
carried  on  by  way  of  Alexandria,  and  the  stt'amers  in 
the  Red  Sea.  Nevertheless  there  are  few  towns  in 
which  are  seen  persons  of  so  many  nations — Russians, 
English,  French,  Germans,  Pei'siaus,  Turks,  Tartars, 
Armenians,  Kurds,  Usbeks,  and  natives  of  all  jiarts 
of  the  Caucasus.  In  like  manner  we  hero  find  all  the 
various  forms  of  religion — Christians  of  the  Romish, 
Greek,  Armenian,  and  Protestant  churches,  ^luliam- 
inadans,  Jews  of  various  sects,  and  even  heathens. 

We  visited  the  dwellings  of  these  dillereiit  peoples. 
The  Tartars  refused  to  admit  us  to  the  interior  of  their 
houses ;  tlie  Armenians  showed  us  little  more  than 
their  ; '  jps,  or  occasionally  a  kind  of  sitting-room. 
It  was  with  diflBculty,  also,  that  we  could  induce  tlie 
Georgians  of  the  jioorer  classes  to  let  ..s  see  their 
sakli,  or  house.^  These  rooms  have  a  miserable  ap- 
jiearance  ;  in  the  middle  is  a  small  hearth,  with  a  hole 
directly  over  it  in  the  roof,  through  which  tlie  smoke 
passes  ;  on  one  side  is  a  kind  of  closet,  in  which  the 
beds  are  piled  up  (.^afe),  and  on  tlie  o]i]iosite  side 
another  closet,  or  jiantry,  where  the  food  is  kept 
(kidobani).  A  few  door-posts  only  {bocki)  were  orna- 
mented with  some  carving ;  a  serviceable  cradle 
(aqnani)  was  suspended  on  an  elastic  rod.  The  Geor- 
gians, especially  the  woiv.cii,  pass  the  morning  and 
evening,  and  frequently  fc  porti<jn  of  the  nigjit,  on  the 
flat  roof,  or  the  biucnnies  (scJiardashl) ;  and  there  is 
notliiiig  more  cliarining  than,  in  walking  tlirougli  the 
streets  on  a  fine  summer  evening,  to  see  these  haiid- 
soiue  women  dressed  in  their  pretty  national  costume, 
sauntering  on  the  balconies,  playing,  singing,  and  co- 
quetting with  the  passers-by. 

I  was  received  with  great  hospitality  in  the  house 
of  a  Georgian  noblt.'man  of  high  rank,  named  Loris- 
merikow  ;  liis  family  formerly  possessed  the  estate  of 
Loris,  a  kind  of  sovereignty,  on  the  road  to  Erivaii. 
Tlie  house  is  a  s[iocimeii  of  a  tine  old  Gi'orgiau 
mansion,  or  palace,  and  was  formerly  used  by  the 
Czars  of  Georgia  for  holding  solemn  audiences,  the 
celebration  of  marriages,  &c.  It  forms  a  largo  quad- 
rangle,  in  the  middle  <>f  which  is  a  spacious  hall,  with 
a  vaulted  ceiling,  resting  on  two  pillars,  and  having 
in  the  centre  a  round  opening,  through  which  the 
light  is  admitted.  From  this  hall,  and  from  a  gallery 
on  the  second  story  which  runs  round  the  building,  a 
number  of  doors  open  into  various  small  apartments, 
with  windows  on  this  side,  and  others  looking  out 
upon  the  street.  There  are  few  houses  of  this  de- 
scription now  in  Tiflis,  the  modern  dwellings  of  tlie 
Georgian  nobles  being  all  built  in  the  European  style. 
Tlie  house  I  have  described  was  more  peculiar  than 
grand  or  imposing,  as  indeed  is  generally  the  case 
with  modern  Asiatic  buildings. 

The  masonry  of  the  modern  houses  in  Tiflis  is  re- 
markably good,  better  tliau  is  usually  seen  in  Russian 
buildings.  I  was  informed  that  Persian  masons,  wjio 
are  said  to  be  the  best  in  Asia,  are  employed  :  they 
may  perhaps  have  inherited  the  manual  skill  and  the 
secret  of  manufacturing  mortar,  which  are  evinced  in 


'  SaJcli  sipnifles  n  room,  iih  well  na  a  house ;  among  the  very 
poor  class  tho  houao  consists  of  only  one  room. 


the  hidestruetible  edificis  of  antiquity.     Their  pay  is 
a  silver  i-ouble  and  a  half  a  day. 

I  was  elevei-ly  cheated  by  an  Armenian,  wliosc  shop 
I  entered  to  purchase  a  few  trifles.  The  Armenians 
constitute  above  one-third  (exceeding  ten  thousand) 
of  the  population  of  Tiflis  ;  they  are  active,  indus- 
trious, and  enterprising,  and  gradually  acquire  jios- 
se.ssion  of  the  ]>roperty  of  the  idle  and  inactive  Geor- 
gians :  they  make  purchases,  rent  lands,  lend  money, 
and  are  on  this  account  greatly  disliked  ;  they  aio 
moreover  thorough  clrats.  The  Georgians^'  lla^e  a, 
rejiutation  for  honesty,  with  one  e.xecptioii — the  com- 
mon people  are  said  to  be  addicted  to  stealing  honey 
and  bees,  A  regular  thief  is,  however,  seldom  met 
with  among  either  tlie  Georgians  or  Armenians; 
whereas  the  Tartars  have  quite  a  passi(,n  for  stealing, 
especially  cattle  and  horses  ;  they  tlislike  any  regular 
occupation,  and  follow  agriculture  only  to  procure 
necessaries,  preferring  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  a, 
nomailic  life.  When  they  have  no  lloeks  of  tlu'ir 
own,  they  willingly  take  service  as  henlsnieii,  altjiniigh 
gi'eatly  jtreferring  that  of  coachmen.  They  are  frugal 
in  their  hal)its — onlv  beware  of  showing  them  horse- 
flesh ! 

Herr  Salzniann  told  me  that  thirty  years  ago  there 
were  only  three  Government  buildings  in  the  Eurojiean 
style,  all  of  a  single  story — the  Governor's  residence, 
the  police-oflice,  and  the  Commandant's  house.  Scarcely 
any  other  buildings  had  at  tliat  time  glass  windows  : 
in  the  winter,  the  holes  which  served  as  windows  in 
the  summer  were  pasted  over  with  oiled  pajier.  The 
bazaar  consisted  of  booths  of  only  one  story. 

At  the  period  I  refer  to,  tlie  Ge<irgiau  dress  was 
still  worn  by  all  classes.  The  flr.-t  trifling  elianges  in 
it  were  introduced  by  the  women.  A  certiiin  class 
began  by  wearing  white  stockings  and  European  shoes ; 
the  Georgian  costume  being  sinqily  embroidered 
loatln'ra  half-boots,  witliout  stockings,  and,  in  tlic 
streets,  high-heeled  slippers.  At  iirst  the  innovators 
were  pointed  at  ard  ritliculed,  but  the  European 
chaugsure  is  now  commonly  adopted  by  the  higher  and 
middle  classes.  The  picturesqia?  Georgian  head-dres.s 
however,  with  the  long  flowing  IsJuuira,  or  white 
gauze  veil,  is  still  worn  by  all  ranks.  It  is  remarkable 
that  a  change  of  costume  begins  here  witli  the  feet — 
ill  Cierniany  with  the  head.  The  (Joriuaii  jieasant- 
girls  and  women  first  discard  the  ancient  national  caji, 
and  go  bare-lieaded  ;  after  that,  the  cotton  gown  sup- 
plants the  home-made  stutf-dress,  and  so  on.  But  in 
Tiflis  there  already  exists  a  largo  school  for  young 
ladies,  in  which  tho  Georgian  misses  chatter  in  French, 
and  read  I'alzac's  novels  1 

IMarriages,  I  was  told,  take  place  \('ry  early,  girls 
becomiiig  wives  at   ten  years   of  age.      This  custom 


'^  I  cannot  give  n  hotter  ilescriptidii  of  tlic  outward  iijipoaninco 
and  chiiracter  of  the  (Soorgiaiis  t'.iau  the  fiillouing,  sl;otched  hv  a 
foniicr  traveller,  the  Chevalier  Giiniha  (vol.  ii.,  p.  180):  " 'I'lio 
Georgian  is  of  tall  stature,  and  strong,  with  handsome  hlack  eyes, 
and  an  aiiuilinc  nose,  but  nioie  of  the  .lewish  thivu  the  Eoumn 
eut ;  he  is  horn  a  warrior  and  u  horsenian,  but  is  more  practised 
in  guerilla  warfare  than  iii  regular  lighting.  In  the  Persian 
armies  they  formerly  constituted  the  reserve-guard,  who  usually 
decided  the  late  of  the  battle.  They  arc  brave,  but  often  cruel ; 
hospitable,  but  reserved  in  talking;  clever,  but  ignorant.  If 
ever  IJussia  should  make  any  serious  attack  upon  the  Muham- 
madan  kingdoms  of  Asia,  she  would  easily  collect  an  army  in 
( ieorgia  more  serviceable  for  such  a  war  than  a  European  one. 
Tho  population  is  agricultural,  and  engaged  in  trade,  but  it 
despises  commerce  and  speculation.  The  beauty  of  the  Georgian 
women  is  famed  uU  over  the  world." 
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dates  from  the  time  when  girls  were  regularly  sold  for 
the  Muhaniniadan  harems.  The  Georgian  kings  raised 
a  revenue  by  kidnapping  and  selling  the  daughters  of 
their  subjects ;  but  as  the  Muhammadans  never  pur- 
chase married  women,  esteeming  them  luiworthy  to 
enter  their  harems,  the  j)arents  mai-ried  off  tlieir 
daughters  as  early  aa  possible,  to  secure  them  from 
being  stolen.  The  Russian  law  and  the  Metropolitan 
have  recently  forbidden  marriages  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  twelfth  year  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
check  forcibly  and  on  a  sudden  a  bad  custom  so  rooted 
in  ii  country.  The  consequence  is  said  to  be  a  pre- 
valent mortality  in  the  female  sex,  esj)ecially  among 
the  young. 

On  the  12th  of  August  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Gover- 
nor-General of  Caucasia,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  General  von  Neithart.  He  had  received 
the  command  this  year,  and  resided  during  the  hot 
months  in  the  mountains  on  the  heights  of  Priut, 
where  a  villa  with  numerous  offices  has  been  built 
and  furnished  for  the  Governor.  The  road  thither 
was  romantically  beautiful,  abounding  in  the  gi-andest 
mountain  scenery,  with  noble  forests,  and  occasional 
views  of  ruined  castles  :  Ave  passed  a  German  colony, 
lying  in  a  peaceful  valley.  Half  way  we  came  to  a 
kind  of  caravansary,  or  inn,  where  we  rested  for  a 
short  time  ;  six  powerful  dogs,  of  the  race  of  the 
steppes-hound,  watched  and  protected  the  liouse.  As 
we  were  prepai'ing  to  resume  our  journey,  a  Georgian 
noble  or  prince,  in  his  national  costume,  galloped  up, 
with  a  beautiful  Georgian  girl  and  a  servant.  The 
young  lady  checked  her  steed,  and  leaped  down  with 
remarkable  grace  and  agility ;  a  saddle-girth  was 
bi'oken,  which  she  repaired  herself,  without  assist- 
ance ;  with  C(jual  agility  she  then  sprang  again  on 
her  horse,  and  in  an  instant  they  all  vanished  !  It 
was  like  a  living  picture  of  the  Middle  Ages  passing 
before  our  eyes. 

(Teuerul  Neitluirt  took  part  in  the  war  of  1813- 
1815,  in  Germany  and  France ;  he  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  of  genius,  energy,  and  frankness,  and 
«njoys  the  reputation  of  being  an  abU^  general.  He 
invited  me  to  be  present  the  following  day  at  a  re- 
markable ceremony  in  Tiflis,  the  reception  of  a  Persian 
ambassador. 

The  Russian  Governor-General  of  Caucasia  occupies 
the  position  of  a  viceroy,  and  is  conse([uently  treated 
by  his  Asiatic  neighbours,  the  Turks  and  Persians,  as 
ii  I'eigning  sovereign.  On  assuming  office  he  despatclies 
a  small  embiissy,  consisting  of  officers,  to  Teheran,  to 
notify  to  the  Shah  of  Persia  his  elevation  to  office. 
The  Shah  thereupon  immediately  sends  a  regular  am- 
bassador to  Titlis,  to  congratulate  and  welcome  the 
new  Governor-(ieneral,  never  omitting  at  the  same 
same  time  to  invest  him  with  the  Persian  Order  of 
the  Sun. 

At  noon  on  the  same  day  we  all  assembled  in  the 
lai'ge  hall  of  the  Governor-General's  palace.  In  tlie 
open  space  outside  the  building,  the  troops  were  drawn 
up  with  their  bands  of  music.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
ambassador,  the  Governor-General  received  him  at 
the  door  of  the  hall,  which  was  filled  with  general 
officers  and  an  assemblage  of  Georgian  grandees.  The 
Persian  was  tidl  and  thin,  but  muscular,  with  sharply 
chiselled  features ;  his  dark  brown  face,  and  tall  black 
cap,  contrasted  strongly  with  his  h)ng,  flowing,  snow- 
white  dress :  he  spoke  French  fluently,  and  main- 
tained a  digiufied  and  easy    demeanour.      On   this 


occasion  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of 
Russian  officers,  who  communicated  to  me  many  in- 
teresting particulars. 

The  Russian  army  in  Transcaucasia,  independent  of 
that  division  opposed  to  the  mountaineers,  has  a  dif- 
ferent position  from  that  in  Russia  Proper.  For  many 
yeai-s  pist  it  has  been  merely  an  army  occupying  a 
conquered  country.  The  entire  administration,  as  I 
have  observed,  is  upon  a  military  footing;  the  country 
groans  under  this  system,  but  the  army,  and  espe- 
cially the  officers,  adhere  to  it  resolutely,  their  interest 
being  too  nmch  implicated  in  its  maintenance.  I  have 
already  said  that,  oppo.sed  to  this  interest.  Baron  von 
Hahn's  project  must  of  necessity  fail.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  many  political  causes,  arising  out  of  the  state 
of  things  we  have  noticed,  tend  to  maintain  the  per- 
manence of  the  present  system.  Whether  Prince 
Woronzow,  by  his  personal  influence,  proud  inde- 
pendence, and  energy,  \mited  to  liigh  European  culti- 
vation, will  succeed  in  effi3cting  an  entirely  new  orga- 
nisation, or  even  a  partial  reform,  by  eradicating  the 
most  glaring  abuses,  time  alone  will  show. 

The  position  and  life  of  the  Russian  army  here 
resenibles  that  of  the  Roman  legions,  stationed  in  the 
frontier  countries  and  exjwsed  to  the  incursive  attacks 
of  their  enemies.  The  soldiers  are  early  trained  to 
eveiy  kind  of  labour,  especially  of  a  rui-al  description, 
and  mostly  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers.  The  Emperor, 
on  being  informed  of  the  abuses  which  had  arisen 
from  this  system,  has  in  many  instances  in  person 
abolished  and  punished  them  with  inflexible  severity. 
An  anecdote  is  told,  that  on  one  occasion  in  Tiflis,  in 
face  of  the  troops,  he  degraded  General  Dadien  for 
some  such  cause;  the  Geriei-al,  overwhelmed  and 
humbled,  merely  said,  "  Czar,  thou  art  just !" 

It  was  with  considerable  reluctance  that  the  Em- 
peror allowed  the  soldiers  to  be  employed  on  public 
works,  such  as  the  construction  of  high-roads  and 
building  of  bridges,  an  object  of  primary  importance 
in  this  country  :  uj)  to  the  present  day  there  is  ac- 
tually no  carriage-road  from  Tiflis  to  the  Black  Sea ! 
And  yet  the  labour  such  works  require  would  in  no 
degi'ee  be  demoralising,  but  rather  beneficial,  to  the 
soldiers,  who  would  doubtless  receive  wages  for  their 
labour.  This  is  the  more  strange,  as  no  other  day- 
labourers  are  to  be  obtauied,  even  at  high  wages. 

I  found  here,  as  well  as  in  the  militaiy  colonies, 
companies  of  workmen  in  the  regiments.  In  conse- 
((uence  of  the  great  dearth  of  artisans,  the  soldiers  are 
instructed  and  employed  in  all  kinds  of  handicraft. 
To  the  gieat  advantage  of  the  public,  every  descrip- 
tion of  furniture  and  implement  is  solidly  made,  and 
complete  manufactories  of  carriages  and  musical  in- 
struments exist  here.  The  proceeds  of  all  sales  are 
paid  into  the  regimental  chest,  which  is  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  soldiera  The  chief  po)"tion 
of  each  man's  earnings  is  given  to  himself,  and  the 
rest  goes  to  the  support  of  his  comrades.  Soldiers, 
after  having  served  their  time,  have  thus  returned 
to  their  homes  with  as  much  as  a  thousand  roubles. 
Nowhere  are  the  Riissian  soldiers  less  harrassed  with 
drill  than  here.  Marriage  is  not  only  allowed,  but 
even  encouraged  among  them,  and  the  married  men 
are  the  best  off,  their  wives  being  able  to  earn  much 
by  washing,  sewing,  etc.,  which  all  goes  into  the  re- 
gimental chest.  The  married  soldiers  seldom  return 
to  thcii"  homes,  but  generally  settle  in  these  colonies, 
which  are  praised  as  models  of  order  and  prosperity : 
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each  regiment  ha.s  its  own,  in  which  the  men  belong- 
ing to  it,  on  receiving  their  discharge,  have  the  option 
of  settling.  Tlie  soldier  wlio  settles  here  may  clahn, 
if  he  lias  a  wife  and  children  in  his  own  country,  to 
have  them  brought  hither  at  the  public  expense;  his 
brothers  and  sisters  are  also  allowed  the  same  privilege. 

Of  all  the  early  Governor-Generals  who  rtded  here, 
no  one  lives  so  strongly  in  the  recollection  of  the 
soldiers,  and  of  the  people  at  large,  as  Genei-al  Jer- 
malow.  Anecdotes  and  traits  of  his  character  are  on 
the  lips  of  every  one,  but  his  memory  is  most  cherished 
by  the  independent  mountaineers,  from  a  feeling  that 
they  received  at  his  hands  impartial  justice.  Every 
one  who  had  any  cause  of  complaint  re))aircd  directly 
to  the  General,  who  assisted  him  whenever  he  was  able. 
Nevertheless,  his  discipline  was  inflexibly  strict :  if 
any  village,  or  any  inhabitant  of  one,  did  a  wrong  or 
committed  a  robbery,  the  Cieneral  immediately  ordered 
a  space  to  be  cleared  near  the  church  or  sanctnaiy,  a 
gallows  to  be  erected  ui)on  it,  and  the  guilty  persons 
were  without  more  ado  hanged.  Even  in  the  enemy's 
country,  among  the  Circassians,  similar  spots  are  still 
.seen.  Whenever  any  considerable  robbery  took  place, 
and  the  thief  could  not  be  discovered,  the  Governor 
instantly  ordered  the  village,  or  the  whole  district  upon 
which  the  suspicion  rested  of  being  the  home  of  the 
guilty  person,  to  be  summoned,  and  to  make  good  the 
loss.  This  system  worked  so  well,  that  reports  of 
robbery  or  theft  became  very  rare. 

Until  the  time  of  Jermalow,  there  were  not  the 
slightest  traces  of  attachment  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. Russia  prohibited  the  traffic  in  slaves;  she 
introduced  at  least  the  basis  of  a  legal  status,  and 
restricted  in  some  degi-ee  the  licentiousness  of  the 
princes  and  nobles.  All  this  was  little  pleasing  to  the 
Georgians;  hatred  and  animosity  were  excited  against 
the  Russians,  although  all  sensible  men  must  liave 
clearly  seen  that  the  latter  alone  had  the  power  of 
affording  protection  against  the  hostile  incursions  of  the 
Turks,  Persians,  and  Lesghis.  Jermalow  aroused  the 
"warlike  spirit  of  the  people,  who,  accustomed  tf)  an 
adventurous  life  by  early  and  continual  wars,  hiul  been 
compelled,  during  the  first  i)eriod  of  the  Russian 
dominion,  to  remain  quiet.  He  directed  this  martial 
spirit  against  the  mountain  population,  and  introduced 
a  military  organisation  among  the  Georgians.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  actively  engaged  in  reforming  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  country,  and  the  ukase  issued 
October  Stli,  1721,  sufficiently  attests  his  eflbrts  to 
raise  the  state  of  its  commerce. 

General  Arne}),  who  commanded  the  south  Lesghian 
frontier  in  1840,  enjoyed  a  similar  rep\itation,  and  a.s 
long  as  he  was  in  this  country  scarcely  a  drop  of  blood 
was  shed.  His  character  for  justice  stood  so  high 
that  the  tribes  all  around,  and  even  the  mountain 
robbers,  flocked  to  him  on  all  occasions  for  his  judg- 
ment. 

I  heard  in  society  an  anecdote  of  an  officer,  Herr 
von  Turnau,  who  shortly  before  had  been  liberated 
from  imprisonment  among  the  Circassians.  His  suffer- 
ings had  been  very  severe  ;  the  Circassians  put  him  in 
heavy  irons,  and  upon  liis  complaining  of  this  treat- 
ment, said  to  him,  "  If  you  were  a  woman,  we  should 
give  you  to  our  wives  to  guard  ;  but  you  arc  a  man, 
and  a  brave  man,  and  what  man  will  endure  slavery 
except  in  chains  V  What  grand  words  and  what  a 
lofty  spirit — worthy  of  antiquity!  But  no  people 
meet  with  good  treatment  from  the  Circassians;  even 


the  Poles,  who  went  o^  er  to  join  them,  were  received 
as  slaves.  Mr.  lidl,  the  P]iiglishiiian,  who  resiiU'd  a 
long  tinii-  in  Circassia,  was  at  first  liehl  in  high  honour; 
but  when  the  Circassians  saw  iliat  the  ])romises  of 
assistance  from  England  which  be  held  out  were  not 
likely  t<>  be  fulfilled,  he  was  regarded  almost  as  a 
traitor  or  spy,  and  congratulated  himself  at  last  on 
escaping  silive. 

]My  coachman,  a  German  colonist,  told  me  that  he 
had  frequently  been  on  trading  visits  to  the  Circas.sians, 
who  were  j)artieularly  friendly  to  honest  Germans,  and 
had  never  done  him  any  harm.  They  often  told  him 
that  they  knew  well  enough  the  Czar  at  !St.  Peters- 
burgh  had  pei-sonally  good  intentions  towards  them; 
but  that  the  Russian  officers  and  soldiers  did  them  all 
the  injury  in  their  power,  and  such  oflences  they  could 
endure  still  less  than  robbery  and  oppression.  Tliey 
would  gladly  and  frequently  visit  the  Russian  dominions, 
especially  for  pur])oses  of  trade;  but  that  on  reaching 
the  Russian  frontier  they  would  assuredly  be  stripped 
of  their  weapons,  not  being  allowed  to  pa.ss  the  line 
with  Jirms  in  their  hands;  and  frequently,  on  their 
return,  instead  of  receiving  back  their  own  weapons, 
which  they  perhaps  inherited  and  prized  above  every- 
thing, worthless  ones  would  be  given  them  as  in 
mockery,  and  if  tliey  complained  they  most  likely 
received  a  flogging,  which,  they  said,  no  man  could 
bear  I 

In  Mingrelia,  Georgia,  and  Immiritia  travelling  is 
tolerably  secure,  and  little  is  heard  of  robbery;  but  as 
soon  as  the  Tartar  population  coiinnences,  robberies  are 
numerous:  it  is  not  safe  to  venture  far  from  Tiflis 
without  being  armed  to  the  teeth.  In  the  absence  of 
historical  tradition  the  jieople  delight  in  recounting 
tales  of  robbery,  which  sound  like  the  last  echoes  of 
the  heroic  uge,^  and  often  breathe  a  proud  and  chival- 


'  The  oUl  custlcs,  towers,  ami  fortitieations  wliicli  are  met  with 
in  all  parts  of  this  country  give  ample  proof  of  tliia  lieroic  age. 
Tliey  go  down  to  the  eighteentli  eentury,  when  tlio  struggles 
with  the  Turks  anil  I'ersians  everywhere  called  fortli  and  exorcised 
an  heroic  spirit.  The  people  have  kept  in  remembrance  many 
individual  traits;  but  there  are  tew  accounts  of  it  in  writing.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  collect  all  these  traditions  before  tliey  pass 
into  oblivion  and  are  lost.  I  sliall  here  relate  one  of  these  stories, 
taken  from  the  lips  of  the  common  people,  which  my  friend  Count 
S related  to  mo. 

The  Turkish  paslialik  of  Aklml/.ik,  before  its  capture  by  tlio 
Ifussians  in  182S,  had  been  for  a  long  period  hereditary  in  a 
family  originally  driven  from  Geoi'gia.  The  I'aslia  was  a  jjowor- 
ful  fuedal  prince,  almost  independent  of  the  Sultan.  The  orders 
from  Constantinople  were  so  little  respected,  that  the  Taman,  for 
instance,  respecting  the  dissolution  of  the  .lanissaries,  was  never 
published  tliere,  and  consequently  the  latter  still  subsisted.  Tho 
family,  as  I  have  said,  came  from  Oeorgia.  As  early  as  the  twelfth 
century  the  family  of  Botzo-jakhcli  was  renowned  under  tho 
Georgian  sovereignity,  with  the  title  of  an  Atabey ;  they  ruled 
the  district  of  Zemo-Kartli,  where  they  resided  in  tlieir  old  rock 
castle  of  Jwari-Tseklo.  They  had  continual  feuds  and  petty 
warfare  witli  tlio  noiglibouring  Turks.  In  the  beginning  of  tho 
sixteenth  century  lived  tho  Atabey  Konar-kuare,  a  dreaded  hero. 
In  his  town  of  Ijanilokhe  was  a  mereliant,  who  traded  with  tliu 
Turkish  town  of  Shaki.  It  happened  that  he  fell  out  with  a  mer- 
chant of  that  place,  who,  with  his  people,  waylaid  him  on  hLs 
return  homo,  threw  him  down,  and  robbed  him,  in  spite  of  tho 
Christian  threatening  liim  witli  the  vengeance  of  his  lord  the 
Atabi'y.  "  If  your  mighty  lord  is  not  a  coward,"  was  the  reply, 
"  let  him  come,  and,  if  he  can,  nail  me  by  tlie  ear  to  a  shop  in  the 
bazaar  '."  The  Georgian  merchant  laid  his  complaint  before  tlie 
Atabey,  but  tho  latter  stroked  his  moustaches,  suppressed  for 
the  moment  his  rising  rage,  stopped  the  complainant  short  and 
dismissed  liini.  The  same  night,  however,  he  mustered  five 
lumdred  of  bis  boldest  horsemen,  dashed  across  the  Kur  at 
Gaudjn,  and  fell  upon  Shaki  so  suddenly  as  to  render  rcsistanco 
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rolls  spirit,  testifying  to  the  ancient  nobility  of  cliaractev 
of  tliis  pt'ople.  Thu  following  story  of  tlie  robber  Arson 
may  serve  as  an  example. 

Arson  was  a  diisliantscliik,  or  sliopkeejicr,  in  Titiis, 
and  had  the  reputation  of  licing  a  quiet,  wcU-boliaved 
man.  He  fell  in  love  with  tlie  daughter  of  a  bondman 
of  Prince  Uaratow,  who,  however,  would  iKJt  consent 
to  the  marriage;  ho,  therefore,  resolved  to  purchase 
the  freedom  of  the  girl.  Arseii  worked  hard  for  another 
year,  and  earned  the  sum  demanded:  but  the  Prince 
made  fresh  objections  and  euuditions,  wliereupon  Arsen 
mounted  the  best  steed  in  the  Prince's  stable,  by  night, 
and  rode  off  with  the  girl  to  the  mountains.  He  was, 
however,  betrayed,  arrested  and  thrown  into  jirison. 
On  his  release,  at  the  expiratii>n  of  his  imprisonment, 
he  found  that  his  beloved  had  been  married  by  tlie 
Princi!  to  another  person.  Arsen  left  the  town,  went 
to  the  mountains,  and  turned  robber;  although  alone, 
the  whole  neighbourhood  of  Tillis  was  rendered  unsafe 
by  his  daring  exploits.  Many  are  the  tales  related  of 
Lis  proud  but  generous  character  :  his  audacity,  obsti- 
nate bravery,  iind  gigantic  strength  were  sufficient  to 
disarm  any  resistance ;  his  name  was  a  terror  to  the 
countiy  around.  On  one  occasion  he  attacked  and 
disarmed  a  merchant  wlio  was  travelling  with  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  :  the  latteir  begged  for  liis  life 
— Arsen  merely  desired  him  to  go  to  a  certain  place, 
and  pay  for  him  four  roubles  which  ho  owed  there.  A 
price  was  set  upon  his  head,  but  for  a  long  time  no  one 
dared  to  attemjit  the  capture.  At  last  one  of  his  kins- 
men was  tcni[ited  by  tlie  reward  :  he  enticed  the  rob- 
ber to  his  house,  under  pretext  of  talking  over  some 
family  matters.     Arsen's  sharska  (sword)  was  hung  up 


impossible.  He  injured  no  one,  Imt  merely  ordereJ  tlmt  merchiint 
to  bo  seized,  and  to  be  niiiled  by  liis  ear  to  liis  own  simp  in  the 
bazaar.  lie  then  departed  peaeeiibly,  a^nidst  the  exelaniatioiis  of 
Lis  followers,  "  Let  not  the  people  of  Sliaki  ever  forget  the  justieo 
of  the  Atabcy  Konar-kuare' !" 

In  1579  this  family  fell  ott'froin  Cieorgia,  having  been  offended, 
and  submitted  to  the  power  of  Turkey,  although  without  renoun- 
cing Christianity,  They  were,  however,  too  powerful,  and  were 
dreaded  by  the  Turks,  especially  the  Atabey  Jlanntshcr,  a  chi- 
valrous prince.  The  Turks  sought  to  put  him  out  of  the  way, 
but  his  gigantic  strength  and  wild  bravery  protected  him  against 
the  open  attacks  which  were  attempted  upon  him,  among  other 
occasions,  at  the  chase.  At  length,  however,  he  believed  tliat  his 
fall  was  inevitable — probably  by  poison  :  he  left  his  residence  and 
retired  to  the  forest  of  Akhaldaba,  where  no  man  dared  venture 
to  attack  him.  His  followers  were  Muliaminadaiis,  and  went  to 
Constantinople,  and  the  Sultan  granted  them  the  Paslmlik  in 
perpetuity :  this  they  retained,  as  we  have  observed,  until  the 
capture  of  the  place  by  the  Hussians,  in  1828. 

At  a  much  earlier  pericjd  the  district  of  Zemo-Kartli  possessed 
greater  historical  importance;  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
governed  by  Prince  Daviil  Kurapalate,  or  David-Dido  (the  (Jreat). 
He  subjugated  Georgia  and  Aklmlzik.aiid  was  highly  honoured  by 
the  Emperor  at  Coustaiitinople :  his  territory  was  in  a  state  of 
prosperity  during  his  rule.  He  divided  the  kiugdom  into  provinces, 
over  which  he  appointed  au  Eristacos,  or  chief  magistrate.  He 
had,  however,  no  children,  and  when  ho  was  old  these  governors 
endeavoured  to  make  themselves  independent,  and  sought  to  take 
away  his  life.  Various  attempts  failed ;  at  length  they  resolved, 
at  Kaster,  a.d.  999,  to  poison  him  with  the  sacramental  wafer. 
David  was  informed  of  everything,  but  ho  was  weary  of  life:  he 
made  a  will,  in  which  ho  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Emperor 
Basilius,  and  then  prepared  himself  for  death.  Ho  received  the 
communion  at  the  altar  in  the  church,  and  died  there,  on  the 
spot  where  he  lies  buried. 

Another  anecdote,  of  recent  times,  was  also  related  to  me  of  a 
f-mous  robber  and  leader  of  the  Kurds,  Sulaiman  Aga,  who  was 
taken  by  the  Turlcs,  but  ri^leased,  at  Erivan,  in  1827:  the  even- 
ing of  that  very  day  he,  together  with  his  father,  ar  old  man 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  a  few  hundred  Kurds,  fell  "ion  and 
plundered  a  caravan. 


on  the  wall:  the  host  plied  him  with  drink.  "Who 
is  that  sneaking  outside  your  house  V  said  Arsen.  The 
host  grew  pale.  "  Treachery !"  exclaimed  Ai-sen,  and 
rushing  out  unarmed,  he  Hung  himself  uiion  his  horse, 
which  stood  fastened  to  the  tloor,  and  rode  off  at  a 
furious  pace.  The  balls  whistled  around  him,  he  and 
his  steed  were  wounded,  but  he  escaped.  From  that 
day  his  kinsman  lived  in  concealment,  in  fear  of  his 
life,  and  only  ventured  to  sleeji  when  protected  by  the 
presence  of  others. 

Soon  after  this  adventure  came  the  day  of  the  famous 
pilgrimage  to  Martkuphi.  Arsen  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  thousands;  to  at  least 
half  the  multitude  he  was  personally  known,  but  no 
one  appeared  to  notice  him.  Prince  Orlielian  was 
there  with  his  family;  Arsen  went  up  to  him  and  asked 
for  a  draught  of  wine.  The  Prince  handed  it  to  him. 
"  Do  you  know  me  ?"  said  Arsen.  "  Yes,  to  be  sure  ; 
you  ai-e  Arsen,"  was  the  reply.  "  Tell  that  man,"  said 
Arsen,  pointing  to  an  officer,  "to  give  me  his  sword." 
"  Tell  him  yourself,"  answered  the  Prince.  The  ofKcer 
indignantly  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand,  but 
the  Prince  stcjiping  up  to  him,  whispered  a  word  in 
his  ear,  upon  which  he  instantly  handed  his  sword  to 
Arsen. 

Shortly  after,  Arsen,  half  intoxicated,  again  went  up 
to  Prince  ()rbelian  and  said,  "  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
your  pistols  ;  give  them  to  me."  'J"ie  Prince  cocked  a 
jiistul  and  jiresented  it  at  Arsen,  spying,  "Take  them!" 
Arsen  advanced;  tlie  young  Princess,  throwing  herself 
into  the  Prince's  arms,  exclaimed,  "  Do  not  shed  blood 
on  so  holy  a  day  as  this  !"  Thereupon  Arsen  went  ii]i 
to  the  Princess,  and  said  :  "  Yon  have  saved  my  life, 
permit  me  to  kiss  the  hem  of  your  garment  and  your 
liand  !"  Tn  an  instant  after  he  disappeared  in  the 
crowd.  The  following  day  Arsen  returned  the  sword, 
with  this  line,  "  On  so  holy  a  day  man  ought  to  commit 
no  injustice." 

At  length  Arson  fell  in  single  combat.  He  was 
sitting  one  day  with  some  comrades  by  the  roadside, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Titiis,  when  an  Inimiritian 
nolilcman  with  an  attondant  rode  up  to  him.  Arsen 
invited  him  to  breakfast,  but  the  latter  declined,  alleg- 
ing that  he  had  business  to  transact  in  haste  with  the 
authorities,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
stop.  As  he  rode  off,  Ai-sen's  friends  said,  '■  Do  you 
believe  his  excuse  ?  Depend  on  it,  ho  is  ashamed  of 
your  company,  and  therefore  will  not  drink  with  you." 
In  an  instant  Arsen  flung  himself  on  his  hor.se,  and, 
riding  after  the  nobleman,  pressed  him  to  return  and 
breakfast  with  him.  "  Nay,"  replied  the  nobleman, 
"  since  you  speak  in  such  an  authoritative  tone,  nothing 
shall  induce  me  to  go."  Arsen  drew  his  sword,  his 
antagonist  did  the  same,  and  a  furious  combat  ensued. 
The  atteudant,  meanwhile,  looked  quietly  on.  The 
nobleman,  who  was  already  bleeding  from  two  wounds, 
wdiile  Arsen  was  uninjured,  called  out  to  his  servant, 
"Fellow,  do  you  look  and  see  your  lord  murdered /" 
whereupon  the  man  took  deliberate  aim,  behind  Arsen's 

back,  and  shot  him  through  the  head. 

i 
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they  stand  in  the  same  relative  positinn  as  the  Gotlis 
and  Moors  in  S|iain.  The  two  other  pi'ineipal  jieoplcs 
of  this  country  are  the  Ai'mcninns,  the  mercantile  class, 
and  the  Tartans,  the  artLsans,  coachmen,  waggoners,  and 
traders  of  the  interior. 

The  Armenians  had  originally  no  class  of  noldes; 
jit  the  present  time  there  are  a  few  prinri.ly  families, — 
probably  descended  from  the  ancient  governors,  whoso 
otHce  gnidually became  hereditary;  they  are  recognised 
by  Russia  as  of  noble  descent.  Amonj;  t!ie  Tartars  are 
numerous  families  of  Regs,  or  Beys,  who  are  regartleil 
by  the  ])oople  with  high  veneration,  as  an  indigenous 
class  of  noble.s :  their  origin,  however,  is  lost  h\ 
f)bscurity. 

1'he  basis  and  jirinciples  of  the  organisation  and 
general  condition  of  the  Gem'giun  people  bore  gi-eat 
rcsembliince  to  those  of  the  (iormanic  race,  cnmjirising 
a  feudal  constitution,  perfectly  analogous  to  tlie  Ro- 
mano-Germanic. Under  this  constitution,  the  nobles, 
Avho  surrounded  their  kini;,  occu]iied  the  first  station 
in  the  realm.  The  Georgian  noljleman  had  a  purely 
feudal  character;  he  regarded  the  sovereign  as  his 
lord  and  chief,  whilst  the  infericu'  nobles  hioked  up  to 
the  higher  class  as  their  lords  in  tiu'n.  In  the  same 
manner  the  peasants,  though  not  subjected  to  bondage 
under  th.e  nol)les,  were  liable  to  militarj  and  seignorial 
service,  ti-ibute,  A'c. 

The  Georgian  nobles  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
— the  Dedebuli,  the  Tavadi,  and  the  Azuawri.  The 
Dedebnli  occupy  the  highest  rank,  and  may  1)0  called 
the  sovereign  nobles ;  acctu'ding  to  a  legend,  they  are 
descended  from  Karthlos,  the  first  king,  who  led  his 
family  and  people  into  this  country,  of  which  he  took 

«  possession.     Karthlos  was  one  of  the  eight  Caucasian 

])atriarchs,  the  sons  of  Togannah,  who,  according  to 
the  Bible,  was  the  great-grandson  of  Ja])hoth,  the  son 
of  Noah.  Those  of  the  Dedebuli  who  possessed  .some 
.stronghold,  castle,  or  small  jirovince,  a.ssnmed  the  title 
of  Mthawar  (afterwards  Tavad,  or  chief  of  the  land) ; 
they  were  the  hereditary  grandees  of  the  royid  court. 
Thic  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  courts  which 
existed  at  an  early  i(erio<l  in  Western  Europe, — more 
so  than  to  that  of  Byzantium,  with  which  nevertheless 
it  had  manifold  relations,  and  upon  which  it  was  at  one 
time  dependent.  jNIany  of  these  grandees  tilled  offices 
of  high  imjwrtance,  as  the  Spasalar,  or  chancellor  of 
the  realm,  who  presided  over  the  royal  council;  tJie 
Abramad,  or  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer;  the  head 
of  the  Msakhui-s  (life-guards), — who  was  the  master  of 
the  ordnance  and  liad  the  superintendence  of  the  arms 
and  ammunition  ;  and  imder  him  were  the  governors 
of  the  fortresses,  th(>  goneral-in-chief  of  the  merce- 
nary ti'oops,  the  lord  niai'shal,  lord  high  steward,  Ifird 
chief  ju.stice,  the  Aniclakhiu*  (master  of  the  horse),  the 
head  I'alconer,  and  the  Edjib  (lord  chamberlain),  who 
superintended  all  persons  in  attendance  at  the  palace, 
and  who,  at  the  royal  banquets,  answered  for  the  king, 
no  one  being  allowed  to  address  the  sovereign  person- 
ally. Lower  in  rank,  were  the  lord  stewanl,  master 
of  the  table,  the  cui>-boaror,  treasurer,  hospitaller,  and 
the  cross-liearcr,  who  had  the  otHce  of  inviting  the 
Catholicos  and  the  bishops,  and  occasionally  also  of 
publishing  the  sentences  passed  upon  criminals. 

Tlie  second  class  of  the  nobility  are  the  Tavadi, 
or  princes,  probably  descended  from  the  governors  of 
the  luunerous  small  jirovinces.  These  offices  and  dig- 
nities, like  those  of  the  ancient  German  counts  and 
dukes,  became  in  course  of  time  hereditary.     When, 


j  for  instance,  a  governor  (Erista\ )  died,  his  swovd,  liis 
;  war-horse,  and  liis  oldest  .son  were  presented  ti>  the 
1  king,  who  cnnferred  the  appointment  upon  the  -^on,  if 
I  he  considcreil  him  able  and  worthy  to  till  the  post, 
I  in  which  case  he  was  gii-t  with  his  hithei's  sword  by 
I  the  head  of  the  !Msakhurs  (master  of  the  ordnance),  in 
I  the  king's  presence.  iJut  if  the  sovereign  deemed  the 
I  son  inca)pable  of  holding  the  otiice,  he  bestowed  upon 
I  him  one  for  wiiieh  he  was  more  competent,  and  the 
'  charger  was  led  into  the  royal  stable. 
I  31any  of  thesi-  princes  at  the  present  ilay  style 
I  themselves  shortly  Kristav,  or  Governor:  thus  we 
meet  with  a  number  of  Princes  Kristav,  descended 
I  from  distinct  Tavadi  families,  of  which,  in  Kartli  and 
j  Kakheti.i,  I'rince  Wakhnt  onumei'ales  si.\ty-two. 
I  The  third  or<ler  of  Georgian  nobles  are  the  Az- 
I  nauri.  Whilst  the  first  two  classes  werr  vassals  of 
j  the  king,  this  was  composed  of  attendants  partly  of 
I  the  king,  ]iartly  of  the  higher  vassals,  and  partly  of 
I  the  Catholicos  and  patriach.  No  one,  however,  could 
!  bear  this  title  who  did  not  possess  a  castle  or  u  village, 
1  and  who  could  not  take  the  field  with  horsemen,  horses, 
I  and  tents. 

I  Each  of  these  three  cla.sses  of  nobles  had  their  own 
[  sersants,  esi|nires,  or  horsemen, — military  followers, 
I  who  had  a  higher  standing  than  the  j)oasants,  and 
j  whose  rank  varied  according  to  that  of  the  chiefs 
j  whom  they  served  :  they  were  called  Mskhuri.  The 
i  ]ica.sants  are  called  Gleks, — prisoners  of  war,  or  theie 
I  descendants.  The  legal  position  of  the  nobles  in  Im- 
[  miritia,  Mhigrelia,  Georgia,  and  Suanctia,  is  the  same. 
I  Not  only  do  they  intermarry  exclusively  among  tliem- 
j  .selve-s,  but  even  the  several  elasses  of  them  are  kept 
j  distinct.  The  price  of  blood  paid  by  them  in  expia- 
I  tion  of  murder  is  generally  double  that  paid  by  the 
I  lower  classes. 

I  The  proud  and  warlike  Georgians  have  an  aversion 
I  to  trade  and  coninicrco.  With  a  view  to  elevate  trade, 
the  ancient  kings  constituted  the  merchants  a  separate 
class,  and  bestowed  on  thom  nearly  the  same  honour 
as  on  the  lower  nobles,  the  Aznauri.  This  cspeeially 
favoured  the  Armenian.s,  who  have  been  establisheif 
in  the  towns  of  Georgia  from  time  immemorial.  There 
are  preserved  among  them  royal  diplomas  and  docu- 
ments, which  date  back  six  centuries. 

The  vassjils  and  followers,  composing  the  military 
force  in  Georgia  Proper  (Kartli  and  Kakhetia),  wei'e 
ranged  under  four  bainiers,  in  the  centre  of  whiclv 
was  the  royal  banner  of  Kartalis.  The  nation  was 
thoroughly  martial,  and  the  kings  declined  it  of  primary 
importance  to  keep  a  considerable  army  in  (lay. 

In  this  warlike  country  the  Christian  hierarthy  was 
constituted  in  a  perfectly  analogous  manner  to  the 
temporal  feudal  state,  with  which  it  v.-as  closelv  con- 
nected ;  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  having  similar 
gradations  of  raidc  to  those  of  the  temporal  grandees. 
The  Catholicos  or  patriarch  enjoyed  royal  honours ; 
next  to  him  was  the  Archbishop  of  Dehgondid,  who 
had  the  care  and  |irotention  of,  and  the  jurisdiction 
over,  widows  and  orphans,  the  unfortunate,  and  thi; 
opin'es.sed,  for  whom  he  interceded  with  the  king.  In 
war  he  bore  the  sacred  cross  at  the  head  of  the  ;irmy. 
lie,  and  the  prelates  of  the  thirteen  convents  fotmdod 
by  St.  Gregory  and  his  twelve  ai)nstolic  followers,  had 
the  rank  and  honoiu's  of  the  Mthavars ;  the  bishops 
were  e(iual  in  rank  with  the  Ta\adi  and  Kristavs,  and 
the  priests  with  the  Aznauri.  The  ifthavars  and 
Tavadi  had  likewi.ie  the  right  of  interment    in  the 
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catlietlrals  and  uobeyH,  while  tlic  Aznaiui  were  buried  j 
in  the  other  churches.    The  bishops  constantly  followed 
to  the  wars,  and  adniuiistered  the  communion  to  the 
army  previ  jus  to  battle.  1 

()u  N^'  >v'  Year's  Day  morninq  the  Archbisiioj)  pre-  I 
sented  to  the  king  and  queeu,  before  their  orisons,  a 
small  cross  of  wood  or  silver,  the  picture  of  a  saint,  a  | 
robe,  and  a  few  pieces  of  sugar.  After  the  celebration  i 
of  mass,  the  temporal  lords,  princes,  Eristavs,  and  ' 
courtiers  tiffered  their  presents,  generally  of  a  character  \ 
appej'taining  to  their  position  or  otHce  ;  the  master  of  , 
the  chase,  for  instance,  presented  trained  falcons,  the  I 
master  of  the  horse  a  richly  ornamented  saddle,  the  | 
Eristavs  chargers.     All  these  persons  appeai'ed  armed  | 


with  bow  and  arrows.  As  soon  as  tlie  royal  pair  ap- 
l)eared  among  them,  they  exclaimed,  "  God  grant  thee 
to  rule  for  many  years,  and  that  this  arrow  may  strike 
the  heart  of  thy  enemy  !  "  Then  began  the  banquet 
and  amusements.  The  steeds  which  had  been  pre- 
sented were  led  into  the  royal  park,  where  during  the 
niglit  the  wolves,  jackals,  foxes,  etc.  collected,  and  in 
the  morning  the  king  came  forth  with  his  grandees  to 
hunt  them. 

On  Easter  eve,  after  the  celebration  of  ma.s.s,  the 
great  banqunt  took  place,  which  terminated  the  fast ; 
all  then  repaired  to  the  race  course,  where  a  golden  or 
silver  drinking-iup,  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  high  polo, 
served  as  a  target  for  the  young  men.     Then  began 
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the  races  and  otii.  r  S|i'-  At  the  banquet,  n,s  !  )ng 
us  the  Catholicos  and  bisiiops  were  present,  there  .vas 
(mly  singing ;  but  as  soon  ns  the>  had  retired,  the 
instn.rental  music  and  dancing  struck  up. 

'icv.  'giu,  according  to  he/  own  chronicles,  is  (me  of 
the  most  ancient  monarchies  in  tiie  world.  She  has 
maintained  her  internal  state  and  ciustitution  through 
successive  ages,  notwitl  standing  tli:it  externally  she 
has  been  conqiclled  to  ■juI;::!''  t.)  the  .sovereignty  of  tho 
great  monarchies  of  tlu!  world,  tho  Modes  and  PiM'.sians. 
the  GreeWi),  tho  Ro'naus,  Jjyzantines.  ami  lastly  of  tho 
Persians  und  Tu'ks.  According  to  tho  chroniclers, 
tho  line  ef  her  kings  commence!;  with  Kartliios,  t!io 
contemporary  of  Abrahan..     Tho  number  and  dates 


of  tlii'.  dynasty  are  lost  in  obscurity ;  to  them  suc- 
ceed'jd  tho  NcVu'otides;  then  tho  Ar.sacides,  numbering 
twenty-eight  kings,  wlio  ruled  for  SCO  years ;  and 
afterwards  the  dynasty  of  the  twenty  Khosro'ides,  who 
governid  for  401  years.  In  the  year  575  of  our  era 
the  first  of  the  liagrati  lo  family  ascended  tho  throne, 
and  his  successors  retained  the  government  until  1800, 
when  they  ceded  it  to  Russia,  Rut  independent  of  tho 
poi'iod  of  tlie  Karthlosides,  wo  have  jiistorical  evidence 
that  the  Georgian  iMonarchy  had  in  ISOO  existed  nn- 
interi'upUidly  for  2245  years.  No  other  princely 
family  can  trnco  back  its  genealogy  to  tho  ninth  ecu- 
tuiv  of  our  era  ;  tlit^  Bagratides  oeenpieil  tho  Georfiau 
til  olio  iu  ouo  uubrokeu  line  fuom  the  sixth  contuiy. 
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•    MOROCCO    OR    MxVROCCO. 


MAURETANTA,  MUGHRIBU-L-AKSA. 

A  Laku  of  Dlscokd — Moiiocco  rnYsitALi.T  contkmi'i.ateh — 

ColirOSKli  OF  TlTE  (iKEAT  A'^ALLI.VS  — MOOUS,    Ali.MiS,    lii:U- 

BEBS,    .Ii:ws,  A>n  NKCuor.s— Slonocco  Akmy  —  Ceuta  — 

OTHJCB    Sl'AKISU    I'U.ESIDIOS— TETUAN. 

The  narrow  stri))  ol'  land  ■wliich  lays  bctwei'u  tlio 
Atlas  and  tlie  sea-board  of  the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  and 
the  MeiUtcrranean  on  the  other,  and  wliich  is  known  tn 
Eurojieans  as  tin;  Empire  of  Morocco  or  Marocco,  has 
ever  been  the  high  court  of  turmoil  and  trouble  ;i  as  part 
of  ISuniidia,  Maurctania,  rose  in  insurrection  against 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Juba,  and  was  subdued  by  C'laiidius 
Cajsur,  who  divided  the  land  into  two  jn-efectures, 
Tingitana,  'roui  Tiiigis,  now  Tangiers^  and  Mauretauia 
Cajsariensis,  from  the  port  of  that  name  now  iu  Algeria. 
When  the  Roman  Empire  was  dismembered  by  the 
Northern  hordes,  Mnureiania  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
Goths,  iu  whose  power  it  continued  till  the  year  GOO, 
but  the  land  of  Satyrs  was  never  doomed  to  know 
tranquillity :  the  Goths  yielded  it  to  the  Vandals,  the 
Vandals  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks,  iu  their  turn, 
were  expelled  by  the  Saracens. 

Nor  was  this  debatable  frontier  between  the  Medi- 
t(U'ranean  iind  the  Atlantic,  the  narrow  strait  between 
Eurojie  and  AlVica, 

Ilcrcules  tlirimcnto  friito. 

Silius  Italicus,  i.  199. 

less  a  land  of  trouble  under  the  ascendancy  of  tiie  ibl- 
lowers  of  the  I'rophet  than  it  had  been  under  the  ride 
of  Enro])eans.  Th(?  dynasty  of  tiie  so-called  Aglabites, 
whose  (iru;inal  seat  of  empire  was  fixed  at  Kairwan 
(the  name  of  which  is  still  pr(\served  in  that  of  a  tribe, 
Kirruwan,  pronounced  Kirwan),  and  that  of  thi^  Edri- 
sites,  or  lOdristes,  whose  capital  was  Fez  (7S1)-'J08), 
went  lioth  siilijugated  by  tlu.'  Fatimites,  so  called  after 
the  pearl  like  Fatima,  and  who,  being  aftei-wards  occu- 
pied with  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  allowed  the  Zuheirites, 
or  Zcirids,  to  usui'p  their  western  pos.sessions  (972). 
The  latter  Wi^i'c  again  succeeded  by  the  Moravedi,  or 
Marabuts,  who  rose  into  military  consequence  in  a.d. 
1009,  under  Abu  IJekr,  I5en  Omur  Laniethuna,  a  ccle- 
brate(l  reformer  <if  the  Muhaiiimadan  religion,  who 
created  a  sect,  mai'ked,  in  the  first  instance,  by  furious 
zeal,  and  which,  issuing  from  the  flesort  like  a  fiery 
hurrieane,  threatened  by  turns  Afi'i('a  and  Europe.  They 
not  oidy,  under  theif  emir,  Al  Mumeniia,  or  "  Priuoe 
of  the  Faithful,"  conquered  a  great  ])art  of  Bafbary, 
but  they  even  carried  'heir  ariii.<  into  H]»ain,  where  tliey 
defeated  tlie  CliriHti.iii  forces  in  thi;  groat  buttle  of 
Sala,  A.u.  I08(j.  Rut  the  ecclosiastieal  und  political 
sway  even  of  this  enterprising  sect  only  lasted  for 
eighty  year.s.  In  the  middle  of  tlie  twelfth  century, 
they  gave  v.-ay  before  tho  AbiioliadcH,  supposed  to  have 
been  of  the  JSerlier  nation.  'I'liese,  in  their  turn,  became 
masters  of  Mughribu-1-Ak.sa,  or  the  gi'eat  empire  of  tho 
west,  aiul  their  princes  assumed  the  title  of  Khalifs. 

'  "  Niinri(liimnie  rolii'lluH"  —  (Oviil),  Tlioy  woio  ulao  viigi, 
fugucua,  iiiUiiuiiii,  IiulUguri,  and  furocos,  with  tiiu  llutiiiuiH. 


After  the  lapse  of  a  contuiy,  intestine  discords  laid  the 

Almoliades  open   to  the   successful   inroads   of  rival 

tribes ;  about  IBflO  the  Merinites  seized  Fez  and  Morocco, 

but  made  no  ofi'ort  to  re-establish  the  great  empire  of 

Mughrib.    Their  j)ower  was  overthro\vn  by  tlie  Oatagi, 

or  Oatazi,  whioh  circuniBtance  gave  an  opportunity  to 

a   sheriff  (Aulad  Ali),  or  descendant  of  Muhammad, 

settled  at  Tafilet,  to  seize  the  sceptre,  which  he  left  to 

his  family.    Tho  present  .sultan  is  of  this  family,  which, 

j  notwithstanding  frequent  revolutions,  and  sundry  acts 

of  reprisal  on  the  jiart  of  the  European  powers,  has, 

I  owing  to  the  international  jealous}'  of  those  verj'  powers, 

j  been  enabled  to  hold  its  sway  over  a  nation  of  bandits 

and  pirates,  with  a  small  number  of  commercial  centres 

■  from   whence  to  derive  a  revenue,   for  nearly  three 
centuries. 

1       Coutemjilated  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  Morocco 
is  a  stri])  of  land  whic^:  stretches  down  from  the  Atlas 
ill  tln-ee  great  terraces  (Morocco  itself,  at  the  imme- 
diate foot  of  the  mountains,  being  one  thousand  f(»u- 
hundred  and  fiftv  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  down 
to  the  Atlantic — thi;  Bahru-1-Dolmat,  or  sea  of  dark- 
ness.    From  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  (Coghaz)  to  the 
latitude  of  Fez,  excepting  the  northern  spur  of  tb<' 
i  motnitains  (to  judge  from  tho  bold  sweeps  of  the  livers 
I  and  the  lakes),  is  nearly  a  level  to  tho  foot  of  Atlas. 
I  From  the  Sebu  to  the  Um-r-Robieh,  tlie  country  di})s 
!  considerably  towiu'ds  tho  west,  and  still  more  so  from 

■  this  latter  river  to  the  plain  of  Morocco. 

'  With  the  exception  of  two  ranges  of  scliistose  rocks 
'  with  quartz,  that  break  the  uniformity  of  this  long 
slope,  the  soil  is  mostly  a  light  loam,  succeeded  by  a 
rich  loam,  some  gnnijl,  then  rich  dark  loain,  and  finally 
a  sandy  loam.  '"  We  cannot,"  says  Captain  Wasliing- 
ton,  R,N.,  the  present  hydrographer,  in  his  geogra- 
jihical  notice  of  tho  (impire  of  Morocco  (Jmi/rn.  of 
R.  Q.  S.,  vol.  i.,  p.  123  et  seq.),  "fail  to  be  stntck  by 
the  extraor'Uiiaiy  capabilities  of  the  soil ;  from  the 
foot  of  Atla.'  to  tlio  shores  of  the  Athititic,  one  vast 
even  pliiin.  (.'ive  but  direction  to  tho  waters,  which 
are  not  wanting,  and  abundance  Avould  speedily  follow. 
It  is  mortifying  to  see  such  blessirifs  spurned  by  a 
bigoted  and  fanatic  pivernment — land  covered  with 
weeds  that  might  give  food  to  millions." 

This  simple  c(>nfiguration  is,  however,  further  rniA^ 
ru]itod  hei-e  and  there  by  roclc  formations,  Wliich 
advance  down  to  the  wi,t(>r's  edge  as  at  Cape  Blanco, 
the  ancient  'Hercules  promontorium,  and  at  Cajio 
Cantiii,  ancient  Usadium  proin(mtorium.  On  tlie 
.McditeiTaiieaii,  and  in  the  province  of  Er  Rif,  tho 
country  is  still  more  diversified  ;  but  the  main  f(*Uire8 
of  the  country  may  be  said  to  be  derived  from  a  range 
of  bulky  iiiouiitRins  which  attain  an  average  elevation 
of  i'.oOO  feet,  and  Btreteli  dowsi  from  the  Atlas  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  This  chain  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Jibal  .  ladid,  or  "  Mountains  of  Iron," 
but  ('aptain  Washingt  ,i  has  it  Tibal  Ilabid,  "  I'eloved 
Mountain."     (See  ]>,  M't.) 

Tho  fine  central  slo]ie  of  temtory  is  further  markdd 
out  by  its  rivers,  which  divide  it  into  five  great,  valleys. 

Those  iivo  lesser  valleys  may  be  more  conveniently 
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gi'ouijed  into  two  great  hydrographical  basins, 
that  of  the  Wad  Sebu  and  that  of  the  Wad  Um-r- 
Rebieh  ;  and  these  two  divisions  would  correspond  to 
the  province  of  Fez  and  to  that  of  Morocco.  Or, 
according  to  Captain  Washington,  the  two  gresit  rival's, 
the  Sebu  and  the  Um-i'-Rel)ieh,  may  be  viewed  as 
dividing  the  country  into  three  ]>artitions,  which  would 
cut  the  said  hydrogi'aphical  basins  in  half. 

The  inhabitants  of  Morocco  may  be  divided  into  five 
classes — Moora,  Arabs,  Berbei's,  Jews,  and  negroes. 
Xavier  Darriou  estimates  the  population  at  about 
8,000,000,  of  which,  according  to  Captain  Cave,  in  liis 
introduction  to  liichardsou's  "  Morocco,"  4,000^000 
are  Moors  and  Arab.s,  2,000,000  Berbei's,  500,000 
Jews,  and  the  remainder  negroes. 

The  M(3or.'<,  degenerate  race  of  noble  ancestors,  are 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  driven  out  of  Spain 
when  the  conquest  of  Granada  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  the  Hight  of  Boabdil  el  Cliico,  put  an  end 
to  the  Moorish  dynasty  in  that  country.  These  chiefly 
inhabit  the  towns,  fill  the  high  oftices  under  Goveru- 
ment,  and  form  the  military;  their  language,  the 
Mughrib,  or  occidental  Arabic,  iiiterniixed  with 
Spanisli.  The  IMoors  are  generally  a  fine  looking  race 
of  men,  of  the  middle  stature,  though  at  lii'st  sight 
their  loose,  flowing  dress  gives  them  tlie  a|)pearance  of 
large  men  ;  after  middle  age  they  become  corpulent, 
both  men  and  women,  owing  to  their  inactive  life.  The 
characteristics  of  the  ]\Ii)or  are  idleness,  apathy,  priile, 
ignoiiince,  and  sensuality ;  though  livin^  in  tlie  most 
deiilorable  state  of  ignorance,  they  look  with  contempt 
on  all  others,  ti'rming  them  barbarians.  Their  bigotry, 
too,  is  excessive,  and  as  to  their  sensuality,  it  knot  .•■  no 
bounds.  The  day  is  usually  lounged  away  in  idleness, 
e.voept  for  the  military  exercise  of  Lab-el-Barud  (lite- 
rally, playing  powder),  which  consists  in  charging  at 
full  gallop,  tiring  their  guns,  and  stojiping  short.  The 
pride  of  tlie  iloor  is  in  his  horse.  With  all  their  vices 
they  |)08sess  the  usual  virtues  inculcated  by  their 
religion,  hospitality,  and  fortitude  under  adversity  and 
mislbrtune. 

The  Arabs,  like  the  Moors,  originally  fi'oni  the  east, 
overspread  the  ]ilain.s,  living  in  tents  usually  ]>itch(!d 
in  a  circle,  hence  called  duwars,  or  douars,  by  the 
French,  and  following  a  nomadic,  pastoral,  and  preda- 
tory life.  Wlicn  the  soil  is  uuproihictive,  the  herbage 
scanty,  or  their  tents  so  full  of  fleas  and  vermin  that 
they  can  no  longer  rest  in  quiet,  they  decamp  and  seek 
another  spot,  a  siiring  of  watcn-  or  a  saint's  tomb  gone- 
rally  influencing  the  .selection.  The  Arabs  are,  by 
virtue  of  their  tiiith,  hospitable,  and  when  tliey  promise 
nuiy  be  trusted ;  but  they  are  great  thieves,  and  always 
bent  on  mischief.  It  is  they  who,  by  the  excesses  they 
liave  committed  on  the  French  frontier  and  at  Ceuta, 
and  which  the  Moorish  government  have  been  unable 
to  repress,  involved  the  latter  in  war  wiMi  'j' ranee  and 
Spain  at  the  sjime  time.  The  Arabs  are  a  line  hnidy 
race,  slightly  made,  and  under  the  mid<lle  size ;  the 
girls,  when  young,  are  pretty,  but  lose  all  attractions 
as  age  advances,  as  all  the  domestic  duties  fall  on  them. 
Their  language  is  the  Koiush,  or  Arabic  of  the  Koran, 
but  much  cornqited. 

The  Berbers — Amazigh  and  Slmhihs — inhabit  the 
mountain  range  of  Atlas;  the  termer  the  north-eastern 
part,  as  far  as  to  the  province  of  Tedla,  the  latter 
thence  to  the  south-west.  They  iivo  eliielly  in  villages 
of  iiouse.s  iuiilt  of  stones  and  mud,  with  slate  roofs, 
occasiouallv  in  tents,  and  even  in  caves  :    their  chief 


occupation  is  that  of  huntsmen,  yet  they  cultivate  tin* 
gi'ound  and  rear  many  bees.  Their  mode  of  life  rendm-s 
them  more  robust  and  active  than  their  neighbours  of 
the  plains.  They  are  apfiarently  the  aborigines  of  the 
country  driven  to  the  mountains  by  tin;  incursions  nf 
the  Moors  and  Arabs.  It  has  long  been  a  disputed 
point,  whether  the  Ainazigh  and  Shuluh  spe.ak  the 
same  language  or  a  dialect  of  the  same  language. 
Jackson,  who  resided  many  years  in  Morocco,  aud 
spoke  the  occidental  Arabic,  or  Muglirib,  fluently, 
declares  that  they  are  not ;  but  Captain  Washington 
was  satisfied,  by  further  inquiry,  that  they  were  dialects 
of  the  same  language.  Count  Gr.'iljcig  also  speaks  of 
the  Shilah,  plural  Shuluh,  as  a  branch  of  the  Aniiizighs, 
having  a  dialect  of  their  own.  What  Captain  Wash- 
ington susjie  3d,  Barth  has  since  al>o  established  as  a 
great  ethnological  fact,  that  the  Berber  is  the  language 
spoken  among  the  Kabayil,  or  tribes  dwelling  the  whole 
length  of  the  mighty  range  of  Atlas,  and  is,  indeed, 
the  native  idiom  of  all  Northern  Africa. 

The  Jews  of  Morocco  are  a  very  numerous  and  ser- 
viceable body ;  they,are  the  (•hief  nieclKiuies  and  trades- 
men, and  the  inedium  through  which  all  commercial 
business  is  carried  on   with  Eunipeans;  they  are  als.) 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  most  menial  otlicus,  as  servaut.s, 
porters,  and  scavengers.     They  are  obliged  to  live  in  a 
particular  quarter  of  the  town,  aud  they  arc  despised 
and  insulted  by  the  Moors,  wJiom  they  cheat  in  return 
on  all  occasions.     They  have  no  redress,  but  must  siib- 
I  mit  to  be  abused,  struck,  nay,  to  be  stoned  by  a  .Mus- 
j  sulman  child,  against  whom,  if  a  Jew  lift  u|)  his  hand, 
I  he  will  infallibly  lose  it;  if  passing  a  nios(pie,  he  must 
j  take  ofi'his  slippers;  if  he  meet  any  of  the  limperor'.s 
I  household,  even  the  old  negresses,  the  Lite   imperial 
concubines,  the  Jew  must  dolf  his  slippers,  and  stand 
clo.se  to  the  wall  till  they  pas.s.     Yet  such  persrjus  are, 
or  were,  our  olllcial  interpreters — nay,  more,  our  con- 
sular agents;  as  for  rejieatiug  a  niossago  on   terms  of 
equality  to  an  emperor,  or  a  s[)irited  remonstrance,  if 
necessary,  they  <laro  not  for  tlieir  lives. 

The  negroes,  who  are  not  very  nuuirroiis,  are  slaves, 
and  here,  as  in  more  civilised  countries,  are  articles  of 
tratlle;  yet  they  .sometimes  reach  stations  of  great  iiu- 
portance,and  gain  their  freedom.  The  negro's  character 
stands  high  for  tiiK'lity,  and,  as  is  well-known,  the 
Sultan's  body-guard,  tlio  only  standing  army,  is  chiefly 
eonipo.sed  ofthe.se.  This  body-guard,  which  is  said  to 
have  reached  100,000  under  .Mulai  Ishniael,  was  uot 
above  5,000  strong  when  Captain  \\'asliingtou  visited 
Morocco  in  1829-30.  These  soldiers  all  carry  loii;.;- 
muskets,  which  they  us(^  with  great  dexterity,  tiring 
at  full  gallop.  They  are  hardy,  sleeping  usually  on 
the  ground,  without  any  extra  covering,  oven  in  cold, 
wet  niglit.", 

Mr.  'iicliardson  describes  the  Moorish  cavalry,  or 
spaliis,  as  being  inditrerently  eonipo.sed  of  JMoors,  Arabs, 
and  iterbers.  They  are,  Ik?  says,  usually  plainly  dressed, 
but,  beneath  the  biirnus,  many  of  them  wear  the  Moorish 
dress,  embroidered  in  the  rielaist  style. 

But  (adds  Mr.  liichard.soii)  the  defeat  of  the  Eni- 
jieror's  eldest  son,  Sidi  Aluhaniniad,  at  the  battle  of  Isly, 
who  eonmianiled  upwards  of  foitv  thousaiul  of  these 
cavaliers,  has  thrown  a  shade  over  the  ancient  celebrity 
of  this  .Moorish  eorjis,  and  these  lU'oiul  horsemen  lia\t( 
since  become  iliHcoiiniged.  On  that  tiital  day,  how- 
e\cr,  none  ol'  the  black  bo'y  guard  of  the  Emperor 
was  brought  into  action.  I'hey  muster  about  thirty 
thoUMind    strong.      This   corps,   or    the    Abi.'ed-Sidi 
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Bokhai'i,!  are  soldiers  who  possess  the  most  cool  and 
undiuinted  cour.ige ;  retreat  with  them  is  never  thought 
of.  Unlike  the  Janissaries  of  old,  their  sole  ambition 
is  to  obei/,  and  not  to  ride  their  sovereign.  This  fidelity 
to  the  Shereefs  remains  unshaken  thro\igh  all  the 
shocks  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  person  of  the  Emperor 
they  are  completely  devoted.  In  a  country  like 
Morocco,  of  widely  distinct  races  and  hostile  tribes,  all 
naturally  detesting  each  other,  the  Emperor  finds  in 
them  his  only  safety.  I  cannot  withhold  the  remark, 
that  this  body-guard  places  before  us  the  character  of 
the  negro  in  a  veiy  favoin'a'>le  light.  He  is  at  once 
brave  and  fiiithfiil,  the  two  essential  ingredients  in  the 
formation  and  development  of  heroic  natures. 

There  exists  also  a  kind  of  militia  system,  by  which 
the  sultan's  subjects  are  liable  to  be  called  out  under 
certain  circumstances,  when  they  are  supposed  to  be 
provided  with  a  horse ;  but  naturally,  in  case  of  in- 
vasion, this  could  not  be  expected  to  obtain  in  all 
cases,  the  supply  being  very  limited. 

The  regular  army,  of  which  the  sovei-eign  of  Morocco 
disposes  is  variously  estimated  at  from  40,000  to  50,000 
men,  including  the  Black  Guard,  the  Moorish  cavalry, 
the  artillery,  which  has  cannon  and  howitzers  on  the 
new  model,  and  some  battalions  of  riflemen,  arnied 
with  new  rifies.  In  case  of  the  proclamation  of  a  holy 
war,  the  Berber  tribes,  including  the  Amazigh,  the 
Shuluh,  as  well  as  all  the  other  Kabayil  of  the  distant 
Atlas,  and  even  the  warlike  Tuwarik  of  the  desert, 
swell  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  by  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  sober,  intrepid,  and  enduring  fanatics. 
The  Arabs  naturally  take  the  side  of  their  faii-.i,  and, 
although  the  Angads,  or  Anjads,  and  the  Majers,  or 
Maias,  have  been  subjugated  by  the  French,  and  the 
line  of  coast  from  Ceuta  to  Tetuau  has  been  .subjected 
in  the  late  Spanish  wai",  the  Anjerah  and  other  for- 
midable tribes  still  hold  the  mountains  of  the  Rif 
which  are  only  accessiljle  by  sea  at  a  single  point  near 
Cape  Tres  Foreas, 

The  Spaniards,  it  is  to  be  observed,  have  held  pos- 
session of  Ceuta,  a  fortified  ])ort  on  the  Mediterranean, 
— the  Sebtah  uf  the  Moors — on  the  Bahru-i-Rumi,  or 
"  Sea  of  the  Romans,"  and  at  the  eastern  entrance  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  ever  since  1G41.  Ceuta,  built 
on  a  small  peninsula,  about  three  miles  in  length,  Avhich 
juts  out  in  a  north  north-east  direction,  exactly  opposite 
Gibraltar,  is  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, ar.d  is  sepai'ated  on  the  fourth  from  Moorish 
territory  by  the  Campo  of  Couta,  a  vacant  8])ace  com- 
manded by  the  ginis  of  the  fortress.  To  this  Campo  of 
Ceuta  was  added,  by  treaty  in  1845,  a  further  tract,  as 
pasturnge-ground  for  cattle,  which  had,  from  time 
immemorial,  l)een  the  property  of  the  Arab  tribe  of 
Anjerah,  and  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any 
but  a  desix)tic  governnieut  to  alienate.  Beyond  this 
tract  of  pasturage  is  the  Jebel  Hadid,  or  the  "Iron 
Mountain,"  also  called  Sierra  Bullones,  a  I'ange  of  hills 
which  unite  the  Jebel  Tliatutli,  or  Apes  Hill,  the  ancient 
Abyla,  and  one  of  the  ( 'olumns  of  Hercules,  with  the 
Atlas,  and  of  which,  accoi'ding  to  the  ancients,  the 
Scptem  Fratrcs  formeil  the  starting-point,  beyond 
Abyla  and  Tingis,  or  Tangiors. 


'  These  triihied  biuids  of  noRroos  cull  thoirsclvcs  Abeed-SitU- 
Jiuk/iari,  from  tlio  piitron  Buint  wlioiii  tliey  udoptcd  hi  settling 
ill  Morocco,  tlio  oolibriited  8idi-Heltlmri,  coniiiioiitutor  on  tlie 
KoriHi,  nnd  <i  imtlvo  of  Uolilmrii,  iis  liia  niiiiic  Iniplics.  Mis  com- 
luciitnry  is  aliiiobC  us  niucli  venerated  us  tbo  ICoriui  itielf. 


At  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September 
last  (1858),  the  Anjerah  committed  acts  of  aggression 
against  the  Spanish  garrison  of  Ceuta,  and  removed  the 
stones  on  which  were  cai-ved  the  arms  of  S|)ain,  that 
marked  the  boundary  between  Spanish  and  Moorish 
territory,  and  it  was  this  act  of  primary  aggression  on 
the  ]iart  of  the  Arabs  that  led  to  the  late  war. 

The  towns  and  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  aspect  of 
Morocco  are  of  considerable  interest,  but  our  informa- 
tion regarding  them  is  very  scanty,  except  as  far  as 
regards  the  praesidios  of  Spain,  or  the  well-known  and 
frequented  towns  of  Tetuan  and  Tangiers.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Muluyah,  or  Malwia,  now  the  frontier 
river,  is  the  little  town  with  a  castle  called  Kalat-el- 
Wad,  "  the  castle  of  the  river,"  "  the  castellum  me- 
diocre" of  Sallust.  To  the  west  of  this  river  are 
Jezairu-1-Ja'farin,  or  islands  of  the  Beni  Jaftar,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Zaflarines,  or  Jafilirines,  and 
which  belong  to  Spain.  These  islands  have  been 
recently  fortified — it  would  appear  in  anticipation  of 
events  now  going  on. 

The  next  Spanish  possession  is  Melilah  (Melilla  of 
our  map),  a  very  ancient  city,  founded  by  the  Cartha- 
giniansj  and  built  near  the  Cape  of  Tres  Foreas.  It 
is  said  to  contain  a  population  of  3000  souls.  On  an 
isle  .near  and  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  di'awbridge 
is  a  Spanish  convict  settlement.  There  is  an  exceed- 
ingly spacious  and  commodious  bay  to  the  east.  Alhu- 
cemos  is  another  small  island  and  praesidio  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  contains  500  to  COO  inhabitants.  It 
commands  the  bay  of  same  name,  and  is  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river.  Pcnon  de  Velez  is  the  third  praesidio 
island ;  it  is  on  a  rock,  and  commands  a  very  strong 
position  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ghomarah,  where 
was  the  ancient  city  Parietina,  known  to  the  Spaniards 
as  Velez  de  la  Gomera.  Beyond  are  the  small  ports  oi 
Gellis,  and  the  fishiug-town  of  Tegaza,  said  to  contain 
a  thousand  souls. 

Richardson  says  of  the  provinces  of  Rif  (Er  Rif  of 
our  map),  and  Garet,  which  contain  these  maritime 
towns,  that  they  are  "  rich  and  highly  cultivated,  but 
inhabited  by  a  warlike  and  semi-barbarous  race  of 
Berber.s,  over  whom  the  emperor  exercises  an  ex- 
tremely j)recarious  authority.  Among  these  tribes 
A bd-el-Kader  .sought  refuge  and  support  when  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  Algeria,  and  wliere  ho  defied  all 
the  power  of  the  imperial  government  for  several 
months.  Had  the  emir  chosen,  he  could  have  remained 
in  Rif  till  this  tiuu^ ;  but  he  determined  to  try  his 
strength  in  a  pitched  battle,  which  should  decide  his 
fate. 

The  savage  Rifiaus  assemble  for  barter  and  trarle 
on  market  days,  which  are  occasions  of  fierce  and  in- 
cessant quarrels  among  themselves,  when  it  is  not 
unusual  lor  two  or  three  persons  to  be  left  dead  on 
the  spot.  Should  any  unfortunate'  vessel  strike  on 
the.se  coasts,  the  crew  find  themselves  in  the  hands  of 
inhuman  wreckers.  No  Euro))ean  traveller  has  ever 
visited  these  jiroviuces,  and  we  may  state  jtositivoly 
that  journeying  hero  is  more  dangurous  than  in  the 
farthest  wastes  of  Sahara.  Spanish  renegades,  how- 
ever, are  found  among  them,  who  have  escaped  frou" 
the  praesidios,  or  penal  settlements.  The  Rif  countr> 
is  full  of  mines,  and  is  boimdod  south  by  onc^  of  the 
lesser  chains  of  the  Atlas  running  parallel  with  the 
coast.  Forests  of  cork  clothe  the  mountain  sliipes ;  the 
Berbers  graze  their  herds  and  llooks  in  the  deep  green 
valleys,  and  export  ipiantities  of  skins. 
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Tetuan  (Tetawin,  Eyes,  plural  of  the  Berber  word 
Tit)  is  the  most  central  point  from  wiiioli  to  con- 
trol the  piracy  of  the  Rifians.  The  town  is  built 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  about  half  a  mile  from 
a  Ismail  river  (Martel,  or  Martin),  which  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  five  miles  from  the  town.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  forms  a  harbour  for  vessels  of 
middling  size.  Tetuun  carries  on  a  considerable  com- 
merce with  Gibraltar,  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  export- 
ing wool,  barley,  wax,  leather,  hides,  cattle,  mules,  and 
fruit,  (jf  which  latter  the  valley  of  the  Martel  produces 
abundance  of  the  finest  quality.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  and  was  called  by  the  Romans  Tetuamim.  The 
houses  are  good,  but  the  streets  are  exceedingly  narrow. 
The  castle  is  built  higher  on  the  hill,  so  that  it  lias  full 
command  over  the  town.  The  population  has  been 
variously  estimated,  one  account  fixing  it  at  1G,000, 
and  an<Jtlier  at  dOjOOO.  Mr.  Richardson  amusingly 
enough  values  the  population  at  from  9,000  to  13,000 
souls,  "including,  besides  Moors  and  Arabs,  4,000 
Jews,  2,000  negroes,  ami  8,000  Berbers."  The 
latter  alone  would  make  14,000,  without  Moors  and 
Arabs. 


IL 

Taxqieb  axu  Tingis— Laboubs  op  Hercules— Fable  or 
ANTjfitrs — An  KfGLiSH  Pout  in  the  Time  op  Cuarles 
II.  -Descuii'tion  op  the  Tower  and  Castle— Its  chief 
Mosque- Labours  op  the  ANii-SLAVBRr  Society— Bom- 
bardment Bi'  THE  French — Anecdote  of  a  Moorish 
Emperor — Cupidity  of  the   Moors — Hritisii  Coo'mer- 

CIAL    ACUTENESS  —  STREET     MiNBTBELS ANECDOILS     OF 

European    CoNsuts  —  Degradation    of    IIigu    l-'i  nc- 
TI0NAHIE3— The  Ciceeonb  of  the  English. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  pass  at  once  from  Eiu-opean 
civilisation  to  oriental  barbarism,  he  has  only  to  cross 
the  strait  from  Gibraltar  to  Tangier,  a  distance  not 
exceeding  that  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  his 
desires  will  in  every  way  be  gratitit^d.  ExiioUed  for 
now  more  than  two  centuries  irom  the  rich  lands 
which  they  had  usurped  from  the  Saracens  in  Europe, 
the  Mooi-3  have  ever  since,  with  Berbers  in  the  moun- 
tains, Arabs  on  their  pastures,  and  Jews  in  their  |)orts, 
lield  to  that  narrow  strip  of  land  which  is  known 
among  themselves  as  Mughribii  I'aksa,  or  western 
Mughrib,  t<>  distinguish  it  from  Algeria,  or  ]\tughribii 
I'ausat  of  "  tlie  east,"  and  they  have  there  perpetuated 
those  evils  and  upheld  that  form  of  civilisation  which 
has  ever  been  declining  when  not  stationary  ;  a  state 
«>f  tilings  which  is  inseparal)le  from  a  i-eligion  which 
discourages  knowledge  ami  iutercomraunication,  and  a 
government  whicii  discards  liherty  and  enlightenment. 

Situated  as  this  port  and  stronghold  of  the  Moors  is, 
like  Gibraltar  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  it 
has  been  a  place  of  more  or  less  imporbmce  from  re- 
mote antiipiity.  The  Tingis  or  Tiggis  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  it  gave  its  name  to  the  jirovince  of 
Tingitana  iu  Mauretania,  and  Pliny  ascribes  its  foun- 
dation to  Antnous — that  Jjybian  giant,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Terra,  who  boasted  that  ho  wouhl  erect  a  teni]ile 
to  his  fiitlier  with  the  sculls  of  liis  antagonists,  but  who 
WHS  overthrown  by  Hercules — it  is  to  be  supposed  at. 
the  time  when  that  groat  civiliser  of  anticpiity  ended 
his  labo\irs  by  opciiing  the  gates  of  the  Atlantic  to 
ohleu  navigation, 

Tingis  was  iaised  by  Augustus  to  the  rank  of  a  free 
city,  ami,  in  the  time  of  Glaudius  CoDsar,  became  a 


Roman  colony,  and  was  some  time  Icnown  Iiy  the  name 
of  Julia  Truducta,  and  of  Cicsaiva.  Of  its  subsc(pient 
fortunes  or  misfortunes  we  know  little  till  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Saracens. 

The  Moors  call  tlie  place  Tiinjali,  "amidst  vines," 
and  they  relate  that  Renhad  Sahab  El  Alem,  who 
built  it,  also  surrounded  it  with  walls  of  metal,  and 
constructed  its  houses  of  gold  and  silver.  And  it  re- 
mained ia  this  prosperous  condition  until  destroyed  by 
some  Berber  kings,  who  carried  away  all  its  treasures. 

Not  only  did  the  Phoenicians,  in  whose  times  the 
"  Straits  "  were  known  as  the  "  frctum  Gaditanum," 
Romans,  Goths,  and  Arabs  successi\-ely  etiect  the  con- 
quest of  this  threshold  of  Europe  and  Africa,  but  it  was 
long  a  bone  of  eager  cimtention  between  tlio  Moors  and 
Portuguese.  In  1471,  Alonzo,  King  of  Portugal,  took 
it  from  the  Moors;  and  in  lC(i2,  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  as  part  of  tlie  dowry  of  Catherine, 
queen  of  Charles  It.,  but  it  was  evacuated  in  1G84,  on 
account  of  tlie  expense. 

Old  Tangier  (Tanjah-baliya)  is  situated  about  four 
miles  east  of  the  present  town,  near  a  little  river  called 
Khalk,  or  Tiiigia,  and  which  is  partly  spanned  over  liy 
the  remains  of  a  once  finely-built  Roman  In-idge.  Hero 
was  likewise  an  artificial  port,  where  the  Roman  galley.s 
retired  ;  and  Lemprifere  tells  us,  that  before  the  mouth 
of  the  Tingis  was  choked  uj)  with  sand-banks,  the 
Emperor  used  to  winter  his  ships  at  its  moutii.  The. 
old  bridge  does  not  appear  to  have  broken  down  with 
time,  but  to  have  been  wilfully  destroyed  by  the 
]Moors.  Count  Grabert  estimates  the  pojailation  of 
Tangier  at  10,000,  including  2,/500  Jews,  1,400  negroes, 
300  Berbers,  and  about  lOt)  Christians. 

The  town  occupies  a  very  sm;dl  space  of  ground, 
being  built  upon  an  eminence  "  which  appears  to  liso 
out  of  the  sea  "  (son  of  Neptuni;  and  Terra  I)  and  is  sur- 
roumh^d  l>y  a  wall.  Tlie  land  for  a  small  distance. 
I'ound  is  laid  out  into  vineyards,  orcliards,  and  corn- 
fields, beyond  which  are  tracts  of  sand,  with  lofty  and 
barren  hills.  The  liouses  are  also  described  as  being'in 
general  mean  and  ill  furnished,  tlu^  roofs  quite  flat, 
lioth  these  and  the  w.illa  white-washed,  ar.d  all  the 
apartments  in  ground  floor,  as  there  is  no  second 
story.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  in  Ban  ary,  tho 
Moor."  and  Jews  live  intermixed  at  Tangier*.  Tho 
Ji«s  also,  instead  of  going  bare-footed  by  compidsion, 
asatMoroccOj  are  only  required  to  do  it  when  passing 
a  street;  where  there  is  a  niosipie  or  a  sanctuary. 

The  foreign  consuls,  except  the  French,  who  had  a 
residenco  at  Salee,  all  resided  at  that  time  at  Tangiei". 
Before  the  reign  of  the  preceding  emperor  Sidi  IMuhani- 
mad,  they  were  aUowed  to  live  at  Tetuan  (Tetawin, 
"  eyes  "),  a  town  greatly  preferalile  to  Tangier  for  tho 
beauty  of  tlie  adjacent  country.  A  singtilar  circum- 
stauco  occasioned  the  expulsion  of  tin;  Christians  froiu 
that  jilace.  An  European  gentleman  was  amusing 
himself  with  shooting  birds  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  town, 
when  he  accidentally  wounded  an  old  Moorish  woman. 
lJp<m  this  the  Emperor  swore  by  his  beard  that  no 
Christian  should  ever  ugain  enter  the  town  of  Tetuan. 
Tlie  eons\ils  indomnifie(l  tliemselves  as  fiir  as  po.ssibio 
for  this  cliang'>  by  erecting  country-houses  in  whieli 
they  for  the  most  part  dwelt,  iu  enjoying  tJiero  such 
amuseni(!nts  as  the  country  atl'ords,  and  which,  as  far 
as  shooting,  fi.shing,  gardening,  and  the  pursuits  of 
natural  Iiistory  are  concerned,  are  by  no  means  dcs- 
picahle, 

Captain  Washington  describes  Tangier  in  1831  lui 
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situated  on  a  steep  acclivity,  rising  at  once  from  tbe 
boacli  and  j)resi'nting  its  eastern  and  not  inipleasing 
aspect  to  a  Ijay  aboiit  tliree  miles  wide.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  mouldering  walls,  rwuid  and  square  towers 
every  sixty  paces,  and  tliree  strong  gates.  Its  defences 
tdwards  the  sea  were  two  batteries,  one  above  the 
fitber  on  the  soutli  side  of  the  sea-gate.  Directly  in 
front  of  the  landing  place,  high  o!i  the  wall,  were  about 
twelvi'  guns  ;  to  the  north,  in  a  circular  batteiy  eoni- 
iiianding  the  bay,  about  twenty  guns  of  all  calibres, 
mounted  on  clumsy  ^Moorish  carriages,  which  would 
not  stand  tire  for  ten  minutes  ;  crowning  all,  to  the 
north,  was  an  old  and  extensive  castle — AI  Ka.sbiih — 
and  the  residence  of  the  Governor.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
Lemprit're's  time  (1789),  and  at  the  time  it  was  visited 
by  Washington,  I'uined  walls  and  a  ditch  were  its  only 
defences  on  the  laud  side. 

The  streets,  except  the  main  street  which  crosses  the 
town  irrejrularly  from  the  sea  to  the  land-gate,  are 
narrow  jiiid  crooked.  The  low  hou.ses  with  flat  tops 
liave  been  relieved  in  more  recent  times  by  the  loftier 
houses  <if  the  consuls.  In  an  open  sjiace  above  the 
mitldle  of  the  main  .street  there  is  a  vegetjible  and 
fruit  market.  But  the  principal  market,  Suk-rl-wahad, 
is  held  ou  Stuiday  (this,  we  believe,  is  Jiow  changed  to 
Tluirsday),  outside  the  western  gate,  anil  is  well 
supplied  with  nu'ut,  poultry,  game,  vegetables,  dates, 
fruit,  ite.  The  Jauiiua  Kibir,  or  Great  Mosque,  is 
largo  and  rather  liaudsomo.  Its  sma,  as  minarets  or 
towers  are  called  in  Morocco,  placed  at  the  north-west 
angle,  are  lofty  a'.d  wrought  iu  coloured  tesellated 
work,  as  is  also  the  pavement  of  the  mosque,  round 
which  stands  a  colonnade  of  low  Pinal's,  with  a  foun^ 
tain  in  the  centre.  iMr.  Borrow  said  of  its  minarets 
that  they  looked  like  the  oti'spring  of  the  celebrated 
Giralda  of  Seville.  M.  F.  Schiukler  describes  imc 
minaret  as  being  red,  and  the  other  g'-cen. 

The  Catholics  ha\e  a  convent  in  Tangier,  and  a 
church  within  it,  to  which  are  attached  some  half-a- 
dozen  monks.  There  is  no  Protestant  church,  but  Mr. 
Hay  used  to  read  service  in  the  British  consulate,  to 
which  he  invited  all  the  Protestant  residents.  The 
Jews  have  three  or  four  small  synagogues. 

From  the  terrace  of  the  Swedish  consul's  house  there 
is  an  extensive  and  pleasing  view  over  the  town  of 
Tangier  and  its  bay;  the  distant  peaks  of  the  lesser 
Atlas  in  the  south-east ;  and  to  the  north,  across  the 
dark  blue  waters  of  the  Straits,  the  coast  of  Spain, 
I'rom  the  m(!morable  Cape  Trafalgar  to  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar. 

When  Richanlsou,  the  traveller  who  perished  in 
Sudan,  crossed  from  Gibraltar  to  Tangier,  "  the  city 
protected  of  the  Lord,"  as  he  terms  it  in  Oriental 
phraseology,  appeared,  on  coming  on  deck  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  all  its  Nortli  African  lineaments,  white  and 
bright,  .shining  .sijuare  masses  of  masonry,  domes  of  foir 
and  modest  sautos,  and  the  heaveu-pointing  minarets; 
liero  and  there  a  graceful  palm,  a  dark  olive,  or  the 
dark  musky  kharub,  and  all  dclined  sharply  and  clearly 
in  till'  goodly  prospect. 

The  J'rince  de  Joinville  was  going  to  open  Moro'JCO, 
as  wo  are  going  to  open  China,  but  the  bullets  and  shot 
which  his  royal  highness  showered  u|)on  Tangier  iu»d 
Mogiulor  only  closed  faster  the  apjiroaches  and  waters 
of  this  well-guarded  empivo — only  more  hermetically 
sealed  the  capitals  of  Fez  at  d  Morocco  against  the 
prying  or  morbid  curiosity  of  tin-  tourist,  or  the  map- 
l>ings  uud  uieuaui'ings  of  the  political  spy. 


A  striking  anecdote,  illustrating  the  exclusive 
policy  of  the  Moroccan  court,  is  familiar  to  all  who 
have  react  the  history  of  the  Moori.sh  sultans.  Years 
ago,  a  European  squadron  thi-eatened  to  bombard 
Tangier  unless  their  demands  were  instantly  satisfied, 
and  the  then  reignini:  Sultan  sent  down  from  Fez  this 
imperial  message — 

"  How  much  will  the  enemy  give  me  if  I,  myself, 
burn  to  ashes  my  well-ln'lo\ cd  city  of  Tangier?  Tell 
the  enemy,  O  governor  of  the  mighty  city  of  Tangier, 
that  1  can  reduce  this  self-same  city  to  a  heap  of 
.smoking  I'uins  at  a  much  clieaper  rate  than  he  can, 
with  all  his  ships,  his  warlike  machines,  and  his 
righting  men." 

Cupidity  is  the  characteristic  of  most  Orientals,  but 
of  none  more  than  of  tlie  Moia'S,  from  the  poor  who 
bury  their  money,  to  tlie  sultans  who  hoard  it  in 
palaces.  When  Mr.  Richardson,  as  the  envoy  of  the 
Abolition  Society,  wanted  to  present  his  address  to  the 
Sultan,  he  made  inquiry  of  a  man  with  a  .sanctified 
name — 8idi  Ali — as  to  the  best  means  of  proceeding: 

Traveller. — ''  feidi  Ali,  what  can  I  do  to  impress 
Mulai  Abderrahman  in  my  favour?" 

Sidl  Ali.— ''  ]\loucy  \" 

Traveller. — "  But  will  the  Emir  of  the  Sherifs  accept 
of  money  from  us  Christians  /" 

Sidi  Ali, — "  Money  !" 

Traveller. — "  What  am  I  to  give  the  minister,  Ben 
Dri.s,  to  get  his  favour  f 

Sidi  AH.—"  Money !" 

Traveller, — "  Can  I  travel  in  safety  to  Morocco  ?" 

Sidi  Ali.—"  Money  !'' 

The  importance  of  Tangier  to  Gibraltar  is  well 
known ;  not  only  is  there  a  considerable  inlet  there 
I'or  British  goods  to  thi^  interior  of  JMorocco,  and  of  the 
countries  beyond,  but  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  almost 
ilepends  for  its  supplies  upon  tlie  va.st  pastures  and 
fertile  lands  of  Morocco,  the  produce  of  which  is 
slupped  at  Tangier.  So  vital  is  the  conn(!ction  be- 
tween Abyla  ai.d  Calpe,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
late  Spanish  ir  vasion,  the  British  government  would 
have  made  thi  permanent  occupation  of  Tangier  a 
casus  belli.  Although  we  cannot  hold  thi?  place  our- 
selves, and  the  French  declare  that  "  the  question  of 
Algeria  cannot  be  confined  within  the  limit  of  the 
French  possessions"  {Souvenir  d'un  Voyage  <.u  Maroc, 
jiar  M.  Rey,  Paris),  still  it  is  manifest,  ihat  Great 
Britain  will  not  willingly  allow  of  the  occupation  of 
this  important  site  by  any  other  civilised  power. 

Very  amusing  stories  are  told  by  the  masters  of  the 
small  craft,  who  transjiort  the  bullocks  from  hence  to 
Gibraltar.  The  government  of  that  place  are  only 
allowed  to  export,  at  a  low  duty,  per  annum  a  certain 
number  of  bullocks.  The  contractor's  agents  come 
;  and  at  the  moment  of  embarking  the   cattle, 
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something  like  the  following  dialogue  csuea : — 

Agent  t,f  Conlructor. — "  Count  away  !" 

Captain   of  the   Port. — "  One,    two,    three," 
"  thirty,  forty.     Ah  I  stop,  stop.     Too  many." 

Agent  of  Contractor, — "  No,  you  fool  1  there  are  only 
thirty." 

Captain  of  the  Port, — "You  lie  !  there  are  forty." 

Agent  of  Contractor.--"  i)n]y  thirty,  I  tell   you," 
(putting  three  or  four  dollars  into  his  hand). 

Captain  of  tho  I'ort. — "Well,  well,  there  ai-o  only 
thirty." 

The  dreary  monotony  of  Moorish  life  is  descrilied  by  a 
traveller  as  uuu  day  broken  into  by  a  juvenile  Mti'uUiug 
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singer,  who  attracted  a  crowd  of  silent  and  attentive  I 
listeners.     It  was  a  grateful  sight  to  see  old  men,  with 
long  and  silvery  beard.s,  reclining  in  mute  and  .serious 
attention ;  young  men  lounging  in  the  prido  and  con- 
sciousness of  animal  strength;  little  children  intermixed,  ; 
but  without  [irattlo  or  meiriment — all  tixcd  and  fasci-  j 
uatod  with  the  charm  of  vocal  song.      The  vocalist  ; 
himself  was  a  picturesque  object:  his  face  was  burnt  j 
black  with  Afric's  sun,  his  bare  head  was  wildly  covered  ' 
with  long,  black  matted,  and  curly  hair,  Imt  his  oye 
was  soft  and  serene  ;  and,  as  he  stretched  his  tiu'oat 
upwards  to  givtr  compass  to  his  voice,  ho  seemed  as  if ' 
ho  would  ciitcli  inspiration  from  the  Projjhet  in  Heavi'U.  | 
A  coarse  brown  blanket  enveloped  his  spare  and  way- 
worn body,  his  only  clothing  and  shelter  from  tho  heat 
by  day  and  the  coii'  by  night,  a  fold  of  which  fell  upon 
his  naked  feet. 

b  vocalist  wius  extremely  plain- 
''ud  inflections  of  distress,  and 
as  of  religion  and  of  love — 
.<ure  minds  delight  to  combine. 
When  ho  stopped  a  moment  to  take  breatli,  a  murnuir 
of  ap])lauso  vibrated  through  the  still  air  nf  the  even- 
ing, not  indeed  for  the  youth,  but  for  God  !  ^  for  it  was 
a  ])rayer  of  tho  artless  and  enraptured  bj'atander.s,  in- 
voking Allah  to  bless  tho  singing  lad,  and  also  to  bless 
them,  while  ascribing  all  ]3raiso  to  the  Deity.  This 
devout  scene  raised  the  Moors  greatly  in  mj'  estimation. 
I  thought  men  could  not  be  barbarisms,  or  even  a 
jealous  or  vindictive  race,  who  were  charmed  with 
such  simple  melody  of  sounds,  and  with  sentiments  so 
j)ure  and  true  to  nature. 
The  .t\rab  youth  sang — 

Oil,  tbcro  's  none  but  the  One  God! 

I'll  Journey  ovt-r  the  Desert  far 

To  seek  my  love  the  fairest  of  niiiidens  ; 

The  camels  moan  louilly  to  carry  me  thither, 

Gainly  are  they,  and  tleeter  than  the  swift-lcjjgcd  ostrich. 

Oh,  there 's  none  hut  One  God ! 

What  thoup;h  the  Desert  wind  slay  mo ; 

What  of  it  y  death  is  from  (iod. 

And  woo  to  me !  I  cannot  repine. 

Hut  1"U  away  to  the  abode  of  my  love, 

J'll  embrace  her  with  all  my  strensth, 

I'll  bear  her  back  thence,  and  rest  her  on  my  couch. 

Oh,  there 's  none  but  tho  One  God ! 

so  sang  in  plaintive  accents  tho  youth,  until  tlio  last 
ray  of  the  sun  lingered  on  the  minaret's  tops,  when 
by  tho  louder  and  authoritative  voice  of  the  Muo/.in 
calling  the  Faithful  to  prayers,  this  crowd  of  tho  wor- 
shippers of  song  and  vocal  harmony  was  dispersed  to 
meet  again,  and  forthwith  chant  a  more  solemn  strain. 
The  poor  lad  of  the  stn^ets  and  highways  wont  into  tho 
inosquo  alone  with  his  motley  group  of  adnurors  :  and 
all  blendetl  their  voices  and  devotion  together  in  in'ayei- 
and  adoration,  lowly  and  in  profound  prostration,  before 
tho  Great  Allah. 

Many  curious  anecdotes  are  current  respecting  the 
consuls  and  Moorish  government.  A  Spanish  consul 
once  took  it  into  his  head  to  strike  his  ling  and  leave 
Tangier.  Whilst  he  was  gone,  tho  Emperor  lU'doreil 
all  the  Jews  to  go  and  take  possession  of  his  house  and 
live  in  it,  as  a  degradation.  The  cimsular  house  was 
soon  crammed  with  dirty  Jews,  whose  vermin  and  filth 
rendered  the  house  untenantable  until  it  had  under- 
gone a  thorough  repair  and  cleansing.     Sometimes  the 

'  Xo  peoplo  understund  bettor  than  the  JFoorH  the  noble  feeling 
of  i^rutitude,  contained  In  the  words  "  Non  nobis  Domiue,"  ic. 


Emjioi-or  shows  agi'cat  affection  for  a  particular  consular 
family.  The  family  of  tlie  Portuguese  consul  wore 
great  favourites.  During  tho  war  of  succession  in 
Portugid,  the  Portuguese  consul  contracted  debts  in 
Tangier,  not  being  al)le  to  get  his  salary  amidst  the 
strife  of  ])arties.  The  Mooi-s  complained  to  tho  Emperor 
of  the  consul's  debts,  lluloy  Abd  Erahman,  tlioiigh  a 
thorough  miser  himself,  paid  tho  cotusul's  debts,  alleging 
as  a  reason,  "Tho  consul  was  a  friend  of  my  ancestors, 
and  be  shall  bo  my  friend."  Tho  Portugiio>j  govern- 
ment wished  to  remove  this  consul  on  account  of  his 
alleged  Miguelite  propensities,  but  tho  Emperor  threat* 
ened,  if  they  did,  that  he  would  not  receive  another,. 

A  whimsical  story  is  current  in  Tangier  respecting 
tho  dealings  of  the  Shoreofian  court  with  the  Xca|)olitaa 
government,  wliioli  characteristically  sots  forth  Moorish 
diplomacy  or  mancouvriug.  A  ship-load  of  sulphur 
w;is  sent  to  tho  Emperor.  The  Moorish  authorities 
declared  it  was  very  coarse  and  mix<;d  with  dirt.  With 
great  alacrity,  tho  Neapolitan  government  sent  another 
load  of  finer  and  better  (piality.  This  was  delivered  ; 
,inil  thec(msul  asked  the  Moorish  functionaries  to  allow 
tho  coarse  sulphur  to  be  conveyed  back.  These  worthies 
reiilied,  "  Oh  dear,  no !  it  is  of  no  consocpience,  the 
Emperor  says,  he  will  ke(!p  the  bad,  and  not  offend  his 
royal  cousin,  tho  King  of  Naples,  by  sending  it  back." 
The  Neapolitan  government  had  no  alternative  but  to 
suliniit,  and  thank  the  chief  of  Shereefs  for  his  extreme 
condescension  in  accepting  two  shiploiids  of  sulphur 
instead  of  one. 

There  are  occasional  communications  between  Tan- 
giers  and  Tarifa,  in  Spain,  but  they  are  very  freepient 
with  tiibi-altar.  A  vast  quantity  of  European  mer- 
chandise is  imported  hero  fiMm  Gibraltar  for  Fez  and 
the  north  of  Morocco. 

All  tho  postal  and  despatch  business  also  comes 
through  Tangier,  which  has  privileges  that  few  or  no 
other  Maroquine  cities  possess.  The  emperors,  indeed, 
have  l)een  wcmt  to  call  it  "  the  City  of  Christians." 
In  the  environs  there  is  at  times  a  good  deal  of 
game,  and  the  European  residents  go  oi  !•©  shoot  as 
in  other  countries  to  take  a  walk.  The  principal 
game  is  the  partridge  and  hare,  and  tho  grami  sporb 
tho  wild  boar.  Our  officers  of  the  Gibraltar  garrison 
come  over  for  .shooting;  but  quackery  and  humbug 
exist  in  everything.  A  young  man  has  just  airived 
from  (Jibraltar,  who  had  been  jtreviously  six  weeks  oa 
his  passage  fnjm  Holland  to  that  place,  with  his  logs 
fixed  in  a  pair  of  throo-league  boots.  He  says  he  has 
come  from  Holland  on  puriKisc  to  sport  and  himt  ia 
.Morocco.  Several  of  the  consuls,  when  they  go  out 
sporting,  metamorphose  themselves  into  veteran  Nu- 
miilian  sportsmen.  You  w(mld  imagine  they  were 
going  to  hunt  lions  for  months  in  the  ravines  of  the 
Atlas,  whereas  it  is  only  to  shoot  a  stray  partridge  or 
a  limping  hare,  or  perchance  they  may  meet  with  a 
boar.  And  this  they  do  for  a  couple  of  days,  or  twenty- 
four  hours,  sleeping  during  tins  night  very  snugly 
under  tents,  and  fed  and  feasted  with  milk,  fowls,  and 
sheep  by  the  Arabs, 

Morocco,  like  all  dos]iotic  countries,  itirnishea  some 
severe  examples  of  the  degra»iing  of  high  functionaries. 
There  is  an  old  man,  Sidi-el-Artz-cs-Said,  living  there, 
who  is  a  marked  victim  of  imperial  tyrauny.  Some 
years  ago  the  em|ieror  despoiled  him  of  all  his  wealth, 
and  threw  him  into  prison,  after  he  had  been  twenty 
years  bashaw  of  his  district.  Ho  was  in  prison  one 
year  with  his  two  sons.    The  object  of  the  emperor 
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was  to  fxtort  tlie  lust  filse  of  his  money,  and  he  entiioly 
succeeded.  Tlie  oppressor,  however,  relented  a  little 
OH  the  death  of  one  of  his  victim's  sons,  released  him 
(i'oni  confinement,  and  gave  the  ex-bashaw  two  houses, 
ono  lor  himself,  and  the  otlier  for  his  surviving  son. 
The  old  captain  of  the  port  has  been  no  less  than  a 
dozen  times  in  prison,  under  the  exhausting  pressure 
of  the  emperor.  After  the  imperial  miser  had  copiously 
lAed  his  captain,  he  lets  him  out  to  till  his  skin  again. 


The  old  gentleman  is  always  meny  and  loyal,  in  spite 
of  the  treatment  from  his  imperial  taskmaster. 

The  grand  cicerone  for  the  English  at  Tangier  is 
Benoliel.  He  is  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  initiated  into  tlie  sublimest  mysteries  of  the  con- 
sular politics  of  the  Shereefs.  Ben  is  full  of  anecdotes 
of  everybody  and  everything,  from  the  eraperor  on  the 
Shereetian  throne,  down  to  the  mad  and  ragged  dervish 
in  the  streets.     Our  cicerone  keeps  a  book,  in  which 


the  names  of  all  his  English  guests  have  been  from 
time  to  time  inscribed.  His  visitors  have  been  prin- 
cipally officers  from  Gibraltar,  who  come  here  for  a 
few  days'  sjiorting.  On  the  bombardment  of  Tangier, 
BtMi  left  the  country  with  other  fugitives.  The  Moorish 
rabble  i)lundercd  his  house  ;  and  many  valuables  which 
VKTc  there  concealed,  pledged  by  persons  belonging  to 
Tangier,  were  carried  away.  Ben  was  therefore  ruined. 
ISomo  foolish  ])eople  at  Gibraltar  told  Ben  that  the 


streets  of  London  wen;  paved  with  gold,  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  inasmuch  as  lie  (Ben)  had  in  his  time  enter- 
tained so  many  Euglishmeu  at  his  hospitable  esta- 
blishment at  Tangier  (for  which,  however,  he  was  well 
paid),  he  would  be  sure  to  make  his  fortune  by  a  visit 
to  England. 

Mr.  Richardson  mot  Ben  accidentally  in  thu  streets 
of  London  in  great  distress.  Some  friends  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  subscribed  a  small  sum  for  him,  and 
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sent  hiiu  back  to  liis  fainily  in  Gibraltar.  Poor  Ben 
■was  astonished  to  find  as  nmcli  misery  in  the  streets  of 
our  own  metropolis  as  in  any  town  of  ^forocoo. 

Regarding  his  co-religionists  in  Enijland,  Ben  ob- 
serveil  with  bitterness,  "  The  .Jews  thei-e  are  no  go<Kl ; 
they  are  great  blaekguards."  He  was  disappointed 
at  their  want  of  libvrality,  as  well  as  their  want  of 
sympathy  for  Moi'occo  Jews.  Ben  thought  he  knew 
everything,  and  the  ways  of  tliis  wicked  world,  but  las 
visit  to  England  conviueed  him  he  must  begin  the 
world  over  again.  Our  ciceroue  is  very  shrewd,  is 
blessed  with  a  good  share  of  common  sense,  is  by  no 
means  bigoted  against  Muhammadans  or  Christians,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Barbary  Jews. 
His  information  on  Morocco  is,  however,  so  mixed  up 
Avith  the  marvellous,  that  oidy  a  person  well  ac(juainted 
with  North  Africa  can  distinguish  the  probable 
from  the  improbable,  or  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
ehali.  Ben  has  a  large  family,  like  most  of  the  .Maro- 
•  [uine  Jews  ;  but  the  great  attraction  of  his  family  is 
a  most  beautiful  daughter,  with  a  complexion  of  jas- 
mine, and  locks  of  the  raven ;  a  perfect  Rachel  in 
loveliness,  proving  fiUly  the  assertion  of  Ali  Bey,  and 
alJ  other  travellers  in  Morocco,  that  the  fairest  women 
in  this  country  are  the  .Jewesses.  Ben  is  the  type  of 
many  a  Barbaiy  Jew,  wlu),  to  considerable  intelligence, 
a,nd  a  few  gi'ains  of  what  may  be  called  fair  English 
honesty,  unites  the  ordinarily  deteriorated  character  of 
men,  and  especially  Jews,  born  and  brought  up  xuider 
oppressive  governments.  Ben  would  sell  y(»u  to  the 
emperor  for  a  moderate  price  ;  and  so  would  the  Jewish 
considar  agents  of  Morocco.  A  traveller  in  this  country 
nmst,  therefore,  never  trust  a  Maroquine  Jew  in  a 
matter  of  vital  importance. 

IIL 

Poet  op  Abzili^  —  Battle  Field  op  Poehtguese  and 
MooKS — Laiuche  or  Al  AuAisii — Al  Kasb  Kebiu,  "the 
Great  Castle" — Great  I'laix  op  Mamoeau— 1'oet  op 
MsHDiTAH — Sales  Hovers  and  Corsairs  —  Description 
OP  Salee— The  Fathee  op  Kipples— Dkscriptiof  op 
Rabat — Lopty  Tower  oh  Sma  Hassan— Saints  and 
Mahabitts — British  Obstinact — Scpebstitions — Sxake 
Charmbes. 

Between  Tangiers  and  Arzilla  (Asila,  good),  th*-' 
ancient  Zilia,  is  a  country  of  schistose  hills,  a  valley 
with  a  well-known  spring,  Ain-ud-Daliah,  or  the  vine- 
yard spring  and  village  attached ;  then  the  Wad 
Marharr  (?),  composed  of  two  streams,  the  second  of 
"which  is  called  Wad-Meshra-el-Ashef,  or  "  the  healing 
watering-place."  Beyond  this  is  the  Wad  el-Ayya,shah, 
"the  life-giving  stream;"  and  then  Arzilla.  These 
rivers  ai-e  small  streams  in  the  dry  season,  but  they 
present  difficulties  to  ford  in  the  winter.  Hills  about 
live  hundred  feet  high,  called  the  Dar  Aklan,  covered 
with  cork  oaks,  wild  olive,  myrtle,  heath  and  palmetto, 
separate  the  first  two  streams.  It  is  curious  some- 
times to  peruse  the  etymologies  of  old  travellers. 
Lempri^re  calls  this  hilly  forest  Rabe-a-Clow,  and  the 
river  Machira-la-Chef.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
the  El  Ayyashah  is  a  rock  called  Al  Autad  (L'Ooted 
of  Captaiii  Washington),  "  the  tent-pins,"  with  blocks 
of  atone  disposed  around  its  base,  like  a  Celtic 
remain. 

Beyond  is  Arzilla,  in  a  champaign  country.  This 
small  sea-port,  which  was  sacked  by  the  English  in 
936,  was  once  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
yrva  at  tliat  time  a  place  of  strength  ;  but  through  the 


indolence  and  caprice  of  the  Moorish  princes,  its  forti- 
fications have  been  neglecte<l,  and  its  walls  are  rapidly 
decaying.  Tlie  castle  covers  a  large  space  of  grounil, 
and,  though  it  has  been  li>ng  in  a  very  ruinous  con- 
dition, appears  to  have  bt-en  a  building  ei"ected  formerly 
in  a  superior  style  of  Moorish  gn^ndeur.  The  hoases 
have  a  mis^erable  appearance,  and  the  inhabitants,  who 
consist  of  about  a  thousand  Moors  and  Jews,  live  in  a 
state  of  the  most  abject  poverty.  The  Arabs  dwell  in 
till'  villages  around,  more  especially  in  the  valleys  of 
the  rivers  and  pasture  kinds,  in  huts  rndely  constructed 
of  stones,  earth,  and  canes,  covered  with  thatch,  and 
enclosed  with  thick  and  high  hedges,  generally  of  aloes 
and  prickly  pear,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of 
dhurrah,  or  guinea-corn.  Tliis  town  and  river  were 
well  known  to  the  older  geographers  as  a  colony,  under 
the  various  names  of  ZilLa,  ZelLs  and  Zili. 

The  lower  road  from  Arzilla  to  Larache  (Al  Aiaish, 
"the  trellises"),  lies  along  the  coast,  and  presents 
nothing  remarkable.  Not  (luite  half  way  is  the  white 
clitf  (Hafatu-1-Beida),  rising  to  an  altitude  of  three 
hundred  and  eight  feet  alcove  the  sea.  The  upper  road 
passes  a  valley  of  myrtle  (Fahs-nr-Rihan),  a  plain  simi- 
larly shrub-clad,  another  valley  with  coarse  herbage 
and  sandstone  boulders,  known  as  tlie  Camel's  Neck 
(Rukbah  Dhi-l-Jemel),  to  the  cork-tree  forest  of  Al 
Araish  (Belut,  Quercus  Ballota).  Beyond  this  is  the 
valley,  or  Wad-el-Mashan,  "  the  benefactor,"  a  ti'ibu- 
tary  to  tlie  Wad  Ulkos.  This  valley  is  green  and 
fertile,  and  well  neopled  with  Arabs,  with  several 
kubbehs  of  day  ^  white,  and  embosomed  in  wild 
olive  and  fig  plantations.  The  bridge  known  as  Al 
Kantarah,  par  excellence,  is  still  in  a  state  of  good 
preservation.  This  is  the  scene  of  the  great  action 
fought  between  tlio  Moors  and  Pfflrtuguese  in  1578,  in 
which  Don  Sebastian  lost  his  life. 

The  Wad  Ulkos  (Ouad-el-Kous  of  the  French,  and 
Portuguese),  and  the  river  of  Al  Araish,  ia  a  vaind 
yellow  stream,  about  one  hundred  yards  in  width,  but 
much  wider  at  its  mouth,  wliere,  according  t»  Lem- 
priere,  it  spreads  out  to  nigh  half-a-mile.  Tliia  river 
was  known  to  tlie  ancients  as  the  Lix  (Ptol),  Lixa, 
Lixus,  and  even  Linx  and  liynx. 

Al  Araish,  according  to  Mr.  Richard.soD,  contains  a 
I)opulation  of  2,700  Sloors,  and  1,300  Jews.  The 
houses,  the  same  traveller  remarks,  are  substantially 
built ;  and  the  fortifications  :ire  good,  because  built  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  captured  this  place  in  1610,  but  it 
was  retaken  by  Mulai  Ishmael  in  1689,  The  climate 
is  soft  and  delicious.  It  exports  cork,  wool,  cotton, 
chai-coal,  skins,  bark,  beans,  grain,  and  fruit,  and 
receives  in  exchange  iron,  cloth,  cottons,  moeliiLs, 
sugar,  and  tea.  The  Moors  have  become  much  addicted 
to  the  use  of  the  latter  beverage. 

Al  Araish  wa.s,  indeed,  once  the  most  important 
commercial  port  on  the  coast,  but  the  accumulation  of 
alluvium  and  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  caused  it 
to  decline.  It  was  bombai'ded  by  the  French  in  1705 
for  acts  of  piracy  and  iiLsult  to  the  national  flag.  The 
town  is  situated  upon  an  esvsy  ascent  from  the  sea,  and 
it  possesses  a  fort  and  two  batteries,  said  to  be  in  tole- 
rable repair.  The  streets  are  paved,  and  there  is  a  decent 
marketplace  with  stone  piazzas.  The  agreeable  wind- 
ings of  the  river,  and  the  gardens,  orchards,  and  groves 
of  palm  and  orange-trees,  with  which  the  town  is  .sur- 
rountled,  give  to  it  a  peculiarly  pleasing  appeai'ance. 

Higher  up*he  river,  and  on  its  northern  bank,  is  Al 
Kttsr  Kebir,  or  the  great  castle  originally  founded  by 
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the  renowned  Al  Mansur,  "  the  victorious,"  who  de- 
jiignod  it  as  a  magiizine  and  place  of  rciulezvous  for  liis 
troops  during  tlii^  gr'iit  preparation  he  was  making  for 
the  con(iuost  of  Granada,  and  still  a  toleralile  large  and 
populous  town,  surrounded  by  old  and  ruimms  walls  of 
lierring-bone  lirickwork  and  tapia,  battlements,  loop- 
holes, and  small  scpiare  towers,  tifty  paces  apart,  and 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  Tlie  .streets 
are  narrow,  and  at  intervals  arched  aeross,  and  the 
liou.ses  are  remarkable  for  having  ridged  mofs  of  tile. 
There  were  originally  fifteen  mosques,  but  tew  of  tliese 
are  now  in  use.  The  ba/juir  (Al  Kai.seriya)  contains 
only  a  few  niean  ^iiops;  the  soks,  or  markets,  and  fun- 
duks,  or  inns,  are  deserted  and  lifeless.  Tlic  popula- 
tion is  about  ^,000.  of  whom  about  500  may  lie  .Jews. 
The  town  i.->  surrounded  by  orchards  and  gardens  of 
orange,  pomegranate,  and  ])alni,  in  great  lu.xuriance. 

Proceeding  from  Al  Kasr  to  the  soutli-westward,  or 
from  Al  Ai'aish  along  the  seii-sliore,  the  great  plain  of 
Mamorah — and  which  is  said  to  stretch  eighty  miles 
inland — is  abke  reached.  At  the  head  are  tiie  ruins 
of  a  site  called  Old  Mamorah,  with  the  cape  designated 
as  MuIai-abu-Sellum,  i.e.  Father  ladder,  or  my  Lord 
Husellum.  Close  by  is  an  extensive  laj^'oon,  and, 
beyond,  a  castle  in  ruins,  now  called  Dar-cl-Kiuisi, 
"  cold  or  bleak  jiouse,"  but  siud  by  Leiiipriere  to  be 
called  after  a  Mcjorish  noble  who  was  p\it  to  death 
there.  Ou  these  jilains  Arab  villages  change  into 
Duwars,  or  circular  encami)ment3  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  tents,  and  there  are  very  numerous  Kubtjehs  : 
more  ancient  tumuli  also  abound.  The  plains,  being 
rich  in  verdure,  afford  abundant  pasturage,  and  trees 
group  together  naturally,  so  as  to  give  tliem  a  park- 
like appearance. 

Passing  Ain-el-felfel,  or  pepper-spring,  the  traveller 
comes  ujiou  another  and  still  greater  lagoon,  twenty 
miles  long  by  one  and  a-lialf  brctad,  and  of  fresli  «ater. 
It  is  called  ]\lorshah  lias-ud-Daura,  or  the  lake  or 
moi-ass  of  the  round  cape,  a  low  sandy  cape  on  the 
Atlantic  (Murja  Ras-ed-I)oura,  or  lake  with  the  wind- 
ing head,  of  Captain  Washington).  This  fine  sheet  of 
water  aboimds  with  water-fowl  and  fish,  especially  eels. 
The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  the  herbage  coarse, 
with  dense  growths  of  annuals,  which,  in  this  jirolific 
country,  attain  an  elevation  of  ten  feet,  with  stems 
five  inches  thick.  There  are  numerous  Duwars  and 
Kubbehs  along  the  shores,  but  few  trees,  and  there  are 
also  several  islands  on  the  lake  decorated  with  sanc- 
tuaries— insular  spots  being  here,  as  elsewhere,  sacred 
to  holy  purposes. 

This  lake  is  separated  by  a  low  ridge  of  sandstone 
from  the  Wad  Sebu,  oi'  Ouad  Sebou,  "  mountain 
river,"  the  ancient  Subur,  which  winds,  in  the 
Ijoldest  sweeps  imaginable,  through  a  rich  and  varied 
plain  as  far  a.s  the  eye  can  reach.  It  is  about  four 
hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  with  a  bar  of 
sand,  nearly  dry  at  low-water  spring  tides.  On  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river,  situated  on  a  height  of 
about  ten  feet,  and  distjint  one  mile  from  the  sea,  is 
the  town  of  Mehdiyah,  commonly  written  Mehedia, 
and  also  called  Nuova  Mamorah.  According  to  Mar- 
mel,  this  town  was  built  by  Yakub-al-Mans\n'  "  the 
victorious,"  to  defend  tlie  embouchure  of  the  river.  It 
was  captured  by  the  Sjianiards  ui  1C14,  and  retaken 
by  the  Moors  in  1G81.  The  Corsairs  used  formerly  to 
take  refuge  here,  as  also  at  Al  Ai-aish.  .When  in  the 
possession  of  the  Spaniards,  tliis  was  a  place  of  some 
cuuscqueuce,  as  the  ruins  of  liaudsome  fountains,  arches, 


and  churches  attest;  its  fortifications  were  respectable: 
a  double  wall,  if  not  a  <liteh  on  the  .sonth-we.sternside ; 
a  long,  low  battery  iltfended  the  be.M  li  mimI  cntnince 
of  the  river,  and  the  citadel  commanded  the  whole. 
The  town  now  contains  only  from  oOO  to  100  inha- 
bitants, cliietly  lishernu^n,  wlio  s\ibsist  by  the  sale  of 
sliebbel,  or  Barbary  sidmon,  whieh  is  caught  here  in 
great  abundance.  Water  cdmnnmication  exists  be- 
tween this  city  and  Fez,  but  is  not  taken  advantage 
of.  'J'he  ruins  of  a  thii'd  .Mamorah  are  met  with  some 
twent  >  miles  u|i  the  riv(  r.  It  is  jiossilile  that  this 
[larticuhir  .^lanlorall  rcjiresents  the  site  of  the  ancient 
colony  called  Banasa,  and  which  is  described  by  Pliny 
as  on  the  river  Subur,  "amuis,  magnific\is,  et  naviga- 
1  talis.'" 

Mehdiyah  is  sitnatcdonthesamoexten-i\e  plain  asrild 
Mamorah,  with  fertile  pastures,  expanding  lak'S,  winding 
rivers,and  verdant  plantations,  (li\ersitietll>y  the  encamp 
ments  and  whitewashed  sanctuaries  of  tlie  nomadic 
Arabs,  and  their  flocks  and  herds.  '•  What  a  delight- 
ful residence,"  exclaimed  old  Lempriere,  "it  would  be 
if  the  conitry  had  not  the  nii>tbrtune  to  gi-oiin  under 
an  arl)itr,iiy  and  ojipres^ivc  government  V 

The  way  ironi  !Mehdiyah  to  Saleo  (tif'tfi'ii  imles)  lies 
in  great  part  along  a  vale,  towards  whii'h  tlic  hills  slope 
gently  oil  ciieh  side  ;  there  is  a  small  lake  to  the  right, 
tenanted,  like  the  other,  by  the  splendid  Dneli  llhaniar, 
or  "  red  gi>o-e,"  nearly  as  large  as  a  swan.  To  the  north 
is  the  great  forest  of  ilamora  (Ghabali-dlia-1-Belut,  or 
forest  of  oak.s),  of  nnkuowii  extent.  The  only  traveller 
who  appears  to  have  passed  through  it,  Don  .1  u.iu  Badia, 
better  known  as  Ali  Bey,  describes  it  as  a  wood  of 
holm  oak,  almonds,  lentisc.s,  and  large  willows,  through 
which  he  journey  id  in  a  few  hours.  It  gives  shelter 
to  many  wild  beasts,  among  which  boars  are  the  most 
numerous,  and  lions  the  least  so.  liichartlson  only  gives 
this  forest  an  extent  of  sixty  acres,  but  that  was  ti-om 
hearsay. 

Morocco,  like  Algiers,  lias  been  always  celebrated 
for  its  ])iracies,  but  of  all  the  places  in  the  first-men- 
tioned country  that  has  earned  the  most  unenviable 
notoriety  in  that  respect  is  Salee.  This  place  at  one 
time  grew  so  powerful  from  its  freebooting  and  ma- 
rauding expeditions,  as  to  form  a  species  of  naval  and 
military  rejiublic,  which  set  the  authority  of  the  ISiiltan 
himself  at  defiance.  These  Saho  rovers  were  at  that 
time  amongst  the  most  coura^eons  and  the  most 
ferocious  in  the  world,  and  they  ha\'e  been  actually 
known  to  lay  under  Lundy  Island  in  the  British 
Channel,  waiting  to  intercept  British  traders. 

On  the  side  opjtosite  to  8alee  is  situated  the  town 
of  Rabat,  which  formerly  partook  crpialiy  with  Salee 
in  its  piraticnl  depredations,  and  was  gcnerallj'  con- 
founded with  it.  While  Salee  and  Raljat  were  thus 
formidable,  they  were  what  might  be  termed  inde- 
pendent states,  jiaying  only  a  very  small  tribute  to  the 
Emj)eror,  and  barely  acknowledging  him  for  their 
sovereign.  This  state  of  indejicndenct!  undoubtedly 
gave  uncommon  vigour  to  their  piratical  exertions. 
Few  will  take  much  pains,  or  encounter  gri'at  risks  for 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  without  the  certainty  of 
enjoying  it  unmolesti'd.  Sidi  Mahomet,  however,  when 
prince,  subdued  these  towns,  ami  annexed  them  to  the 
empire.  This  was  a  mortal  blow  to  their  piracies;  for 
when  those  desperate  mariners  felt  the  uncertainty  of 
possessing  any  length  of  time  their  captures,  they 
no  longer  became  solicitous  to  acquire  them :  and  at 
length,  when  the  man  who  had  deprived  them  of  their 
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privilef,'is  liecume  emperor,  lie  put  a  total  stop  to  their 
(leprediitions,  by  declariug  liimself  at  peace  with  all 
Europe.  Since  that  periixl  the  entrance  of  tlie  river 
lia«  been  so  gradually  lilling  up  with  sand  washed  in 
by  the  sea,  that  Wiis  it  pos.-fible  for  these  people  to 
recover  their  independence,  it  would  incapacitate 
them  from  carrying  on  their  jiiracies  to  their  former 
extent. 

In  the  time  of  Sultan  Mula'i  Zidan,  in  1G48,  that 
jtrince,  finding  himself  unable  to  reduce  the  rovei*s  by 
his  own  power,  and  no  doubt  disliking  a  state  of  things 
which  gave  credit  to  the  empire  for  a  vast  number  of 
predatorial  exploits,  which  brought  nothing  to  the 
imperial  excherpter,  hit  upon  the  notable  expedient  of 
claiming  tlu;  assistance  of  one  of  the  greatest  sufferers 
from  these  very  j)iracies — Charles  I.  of  England.  The 
request  made  was  that  that  prince  sliould  .send  a 
sqiiadron  to  beleaguer  the  place  by  sea,  while  the 
Sultan  should  attack  it  by  land.  The  combined 
operations  met  with  happy  results,  the  city  was  re- 
duced for  the  time  being,  and  several  notorious  pirates 
put  to  death. 

The  town  of  Rabat  was,  in  Lempricre"s  time,  de- 
fended on  the  sea-side  by  three  forts  tolerably  well 
Knished,  and  which  had  been  er'ected  only  some  short 
time  previously  by  an  English  renegade  (a  word  which 
we  are  happy  to  say  has  become  almost  obsolete  in  our 
language)    and   furnished   with  guns  from  Gibi-altar. 
The  walls  of  the  town  inclosed  a  large  space  of  ground. 
The  houses  in  general  were  good,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  wealthy.     The  Jews,  who  were  very  nu- 
merous, were  generally  in  better  circumstances  than 
those   of    Larache    (Al    Araisli   "the   trellises")   or 
Tangier  ;  and  their  women,  the  old  traveller  declared, 
and  Captiiin  WiLshington  corroborates  the  statement, 
are  by  liar  more  beautiful  than  at  any  other  town  in 
this  empire.      He   was  introduced  to  one  family  in 
particular,  where  he  say.s,  out  of  eight  sisters,  nature 
had  been  so  lavish  to  them  all  that  he  felt  himself  at 
a  loss  to  determine  which  was  the  handsomest.     A 
combination  of    regular   features,    clearness   of    com- 
jJexion,  and  expressive  black  eyes,  gave  them  a  dis- 
tinguished pre-eminence  over  their  nation  in  general ; 
and  their  persons,  though  not  improved  by  the  advan- 
tage which  European  ladies  derive  from  dress,  were 
still  replete  with  giace  and  elegance. 

Passing  under  an  aqueduct  extending  one  mile  south- 
east, its  arches  thirty  tieet  high,  eight  wide,  four 
thick,  of  masonry,  and  of  antiquity,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  say  of  what  construction,  but  in  good 
repair,  Cajitain  Washington  relates  that  he  entered 
the  town  of  Sla,  or  Salee,  once  the  terror  of  the  seas, 
so  renowned  for  its  i-overs,  whose  daring  exploits 
reached  even  to  our  own  coast  of  Christendom  ;  whose 
city  and  port  were  a  constant  scene  of  riot  and  bustle 
and  activity,  now  ruined,  still,  and  lifeless  ;  such  are 
the  fruits  of  ignorance,  despotism,  and  Muhammadan- 
ism.  The  present  town,  built  on  a  sandy  point,  ex- 
tending to  the  sea,  forming  the  north-e<  item  bank  of 
the  river,  is  about  half  a-mile  in  length,  by  a  quarter 
in  breadth,  surrounded  by  walls  thirty  feet  high,  and 
square  towers  every  fifty  paces.  Its  defences  are  a 
long  battery  of  twenty  guns,  facing  the  sea,  a  round 


fort  at  entrance  of  the  river,  and  a  gun  or  two  on  the 
g'ates.  The  mosques,  arches  and  fountains  in  the  city 
showed  traces  of  beautiful  sculpture,  and  of  great 
anti<(uity,  but  the  .streets  were  narrow  and  the  houses 
sombre,  as  in  all  Moorish  towns. 


Salee  and  Rabat  arc  separated  by  a  river,  called  by 
the  Moors,  "  the  Father  of  Hippies"  or  Abu  Rakrak, 
vulgarly  Bu  Riikrak — whence  the  Bouregrag  of  oui" 
ma]> — which  is  described  as  being  about  five  hundred 
yards  broad  when  full.  The  bar,  about  one-eighth 
of  a  mile  from  the  entrance,  runs  almost  aci'oss,  to  a 
west-south-west  direction,  with  three  or  four  feet  in  it 
jit  low  water,  leaving  a  channel  at  each  end — the 
jNEoors  use  the  eastern  ;  the  rise  of  tide  is  from  nine 
to  ten  feet,  and,  inside,  the  harbour  is  quite  sheltered, 
with  water  I'or  a  frigate.  The  imperial  dockyard  is 
here,  and  the  few  ships,  small  traders,  fisliing-boats, 
and  the  ferry-boats,  plying  to  and  fro  between  the 
two  towns,  imparted  an  animation  to  the  scene  that 
was  exceedingly  ran;  in  ^Morocco. 

Rabat  stands  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  river, 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  its  level,  on  banks  of  crum- 
bling sandstone.  As  seen  from  the  opposite  shore,  the 
grouping  of  minarets,  palm-tre<>s,  ruined  walls,  and  old 
mosques,  crowned  by  its  veneiable  and  battlemented 
Kasbah,  across  a  broad  full  river,  is  very  picturesque. 
A  curtain  of  five  hundred  yards  facing  the  sea.  Hanked 
by  two  circular  batteries  oi  twelve  guns  each,  about  as 
many  more  in  the  Kasbah  or  citadel,  and  a  small  bat- 
tery overlooking  the  river,  at  the  south-western  end  of 
the  town,  form  its  sea  defences.  On  the  land  side  is  a 
strong  wall,  thirty  feet  high,  with  square  towers  every 
fifty  paces,  of  tapis  work  with  angles  of  masonry.  The 
town  extends  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  by 
one-third  in  breadth,  and  walled  orchards  of  about 
two  hundred  acres  reach  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
towards  the  ruined  mosque  with  the  lofty  tower  before 
alluded  to. 

This  tower,  the  Sma  Hassan,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Moors,  stiinding,  as  it  does,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  is  the  most  consi)icu- 
ous  object,  and  the  first  by  which  this  coast  would  be 
recognised  in  approaching  from  the  sea,  as  it  must  bo 
visible,  from  the  deck  of  a  frigate,  six  or  seven  leagues. 
There  are  ten  mosques,  besides  the  mausoleum  of  a 
sultan,  that  of  the  hero  of  Moorish  Africa,  the  mighty 
Al  Mansur,  and  no  end  of  kubbehs  or  sepulchral  monu- 
ments to  saints  and  marabuts. 

The  coasts  and  cities  of  Morocco  are  inundated  with 
saints  of  every  description  and  degree  of  sanctity. 
Morocco,  in  fact,  is  not  only  the  classic  land  of  Mari- 
buts,  but  thei  •  home  an<l  haunt,  and  sphere  of  agitation. 
There  are  ten  thousand  Abd-el-Kaders  and  Bu  Mazas, 
all  disputing  authority  with  the  High  Priest,  who  sits 
on  the  gieen  throne  of  the  Sherifs.  Sometimes  they 
assume  the  character  of  demagogues,  and  inveigh  against 
the  rapacity  and  corruption  of  the  court  and  govern- 
ment. At  others  they  appear  as  prophets,  prophets  of 
ill,  by  preaching  l)oldly  the  Holy  War. 

Sometime  ago  a  number  of  handkerchiefs  were 
brought,  or  rather  smuggled,  into  Mogador,  having 
printed  upon  them  passages  from  the  Koran.  One  of 
them  got  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  who  thinking 
the  Christians  were  ridiculing  the  sacred  book,  ordered 
instanter  all  the  cities  fif  the  coast  to  be  searched  to 
discover  the  offender  who  introduced  them.  Happily 
for  the  merchant  he  was  not  found  out.  His  highness 
commanded  that  all  the  handkerchiefs  which  were  col- 
lected should  be  destroyed. 

When  Mr,  Davidson  was  at  Morocco,  he  prescribed 
some  seidlitz  Avater  for  the  use  of  the  Sultan,  and  placed 
on  the  sides  of  the  bottles,  containing  the  beverage, 
Arabic  verses  from  the  Koran.  The  Sultan  was  highly 
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exasperated  at  this  intended  coniplin\ent  to  his  reli- 
gion, and  had  it  privately  intimated  to  Mr.  Davidson 
not  to  desecrate  the  Holy  Book  in  that  abominable 
nianuer.  The  latter  then  very  jnnidently  gave  up  to 
the  minister  all  the  printed  verses  he  had  brought  with 
him,  which  were  concealed  from  public  view. 

But  if  some  of  these  em])eroi-s  are  so  rigid  and  scru- 
])ulous,  there  are  othera  more  liberiil  and  tolerant. 
Mulai  Sulaiman  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  European 
chai'acter,  and  was  much  attached  to  a  Mr.  Leyton,  an 
English  merchant.  This  merchant  was  one  ilay  riding 
out  of  the  city  of  Mogador,  when  an  old  woman  rushed 
at  him,  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  demanded 
alms.  The  merchant  pushed  her  away  Avith  hi,?  whiji. 
The  ancient  dame  seeing  herself  so  rudely  nonsuited, 
went  off  screaming  revenge  ;  and  although  she  had  not 
had  a  tooth  in  her  head  for  twenty  long  years,  she  noised 
about  town  that  Mr.  Leyton  had  knocked  two  of  her 
teeth  out,  and  importuned  the  governor  to  obtain  her 
some  pecuniary  indemnification. 

His  Excellency  advised  Mr.  Leyton  to  euinply,  and 
get  rid  of  the  annoyanct^  of  the  old  woman.  He  reso- 
lutely refused,  and  the  governor  was  obliged  to  r(>port 
the  case  to  the  Emperor,  as  the  old  lady  hiid  made  so 
many  partisans  in  Mogador  as  to  threaten  a  disturb-  i 
ance.  His  Imperial  Highness  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
merchant,  condescendingly  begging  him  to  supply  the 
old  woman  with  "  two  silver  teeth,"  meaning  thereby 
to  give  her  a  trifling  present  in  money.  Mr.  Leyton, 
being  as  obstinate  as  ever,  was  ordered  to  appear 
before  the  Enqieror  at  Morocco.  Here  tlie  resolute 
merchant  declared  that  he  had  not  knocked  the  teeth 
out  of  the  old  woman's  head,  she  lip.d  had  none  for 
years,  and  he  would  not  be  maligned  even  in  so  small 
ft  matter. 

The  Emperor  was  at  hi.s  wits'  end,  and  endeavoured 
to  smooth  down  the  contumacious  Leyton,  to  save  his 
capitiil  from  insurrection ;  imploring  hiin  to  comply 
with  the  lex  talionis,  and  have  two  of  his  teeth  drawn  if 
he  was  inflexibly  determined  not  to  pay.  The  poor 
Emperor  was  in  hourly  dread  of  a  revolution  about  this 
tooth  business,  and  at  the  same  time  he  knew  the  mer- 
chant had  spoki'U  the  truth.  Strange  to  say,  Mr. 
Leyton  at  last  consented  to  lose  his  teeth  rather  than 
his  money.  However,  on  the  merchant's  return  from 
the  capital  to  Mogador,  to  his  surprise,  and  no  doubt 
to  his  satisfaction,  he  found  that  two  shiploads  of 
grain  had  been  ordered  to  be  aelivered  to  him  by  the 
Emperor,  in  compensation  for  the  two  teeth  which 
he  had  had  punched  out  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the 
empire. 

With  so  unenlightened  a  people,  superstitions  are  as 
rife  as  among  many  who  deem  'lemselves  enlightened. 
They  are  met  with  in  unfreque,  'ed  as  well  as  in  fre- 
quented spots.  In  the  Sahara,  l)y  a  lonely  well,  in  the 
midst  of  boundless  sterility,  where  the  curse  on  earth 
seems  to  have  burnt  blackest,  a  camel  passes  every  night 
groaning  piteously,  and  wandering  about  in  search  of 
its  murdered  master. 

About  two  days'  journey  from  Mogadoi',  there  is  a 
well,  containing  within  its  dank  and  dark  hollow  a 
perjietual  apparition.  At  its  bottom  is  seen  the 
motionless  statue  of  a  negiess  with  a  variety  of  wearing 
materials  placed  beside  her,  all  made  of  fine  burnished 
gold,  and  so  bright  that  the  dreary  cavern  of  the  deep 
well  is  illuminated.  Whoever  presumes  to  look  down 
the  well  at  her,  and  covets  her  shining  property,  is 
instantanesouly  seized  with  thii-st  and  fever,  and,  if  he 


does  not  expire  at  once,  he  never  recovei's  from  the 
fatal  ertects  of  his  combined  curiosity  and  avarice. 
People  draw  water  daily  from  this  well,  but  no  one 
dare  look  down  it. 

Even  the  practices  of  the  so  called  snake-charmerN 
appear  to  combine  a  mixture  of  skill  and  trickery 
combined  with  su|)erstition.  These  gentry,  as  Itichard- 
son  calls  them,  are  a  company  under  the  protection  of 
their  great  saint,  Sidi  Aysa,  who  has  gone  long  upwards, 
but  also  is  now  jiroiitably  employed  in  helping  the  jug- 
gling of  the  snake-mountebanks.  These  fellows  take 
their  snakes  about  in  siuall  bags  or  boxes,  the  said 
snakes  being  perfectly  harmless,  their  teeth  and  poison- 
b.igs  being  extracted.  They  carry  them  in  their  besoms, 
jMit  them  in  their  mouths,  stutling  a  long  one  in  of 
some  feet  in  length,  twist  them  round  their  arms,  use 
them  as  a  wliii>to  frighten  the  people,  in  the  ineanwhilo 
screaming  out  and  crying  unto  their  Heavenly  Pro- 
tector for  help,  the  by.staiiders  devoutly  joining  in  their 
prayers.  The  snake-charmers  usually  perform  other 
tricks,  such  as  swallowing  nails,  and  sticking  an  iron 
bar  in  their  eyes  ;  and  they  wear  their  iiair  long  like 
women,  which  gives  them  a  very  wild  and  maniacal, 
look, 

IV. 

Tub  Jews   ok    Morocco— ItEiriiruL  Jewesses— Weddino 
AND  OTHEE  Festivities— Jewish  and  Spanisu  Reseoades. 

TiiK  Jewesses  of  Salee,  as  also  of  Tangier  and  Mogador, 
are  admitted  by  most  travellers  to  be,  at  least  at  one 
jieriod  of  their  life,  the  most  perfect  and  classic  tyjies  of 
female  loveliness.  Alas,  .says  one  tiiigallant  traveller, 
that  the.se  beauties  should  be  only  charming  animals, 
their  minds  and  afTections  being  left  uncultivated  or 
converted  into  caves  of  unclean  and  tormenting  pas- 
sions. Tlu!  .Jewesses,  in  general,  imtil  they  become 
enormously  stout  and  weighed  down  with  obesity,  ai-e 
of  extreme  beauty.  Most  of  them  have  fair  complex- 
ions; their  rose  and  jasmine  faces,  their  pure  wax-like 
delicate  featiu'cs,  and  their  exceedingly  expressive  and 
bewitching  eyes,  would  fascinate  the  most  fastidious  of 
European  cuimoisseurs  of  female  beauty. 

But  these  Israeliti.sh  ladies,  recalling  the  fail-  image 
of  Rachel  in  the  patriarchal  times  of  Ifoly  Writ,  and 
worthy  to  serve  as  models  for  a  Grecian  sculptor,  are 
treated  with  savage  disdain  by  the  churlish  Moors,  and 
sometimes  are  obliged  to  walk  barefoot  and  jirostrate 
themselves  before  their  ugly  negress  concubines.  The 
male  infants  of  Jews  ai'e  engaging  and  good  looking 
when  young,  but  as  they  grow  up  they  become  ordi- 
nary, and  Jews  of  a  certain  age  are  decidedly  and  most 
disgustingly  ugly.  It  is  possible  that  the  degrading 
slavery  in  which  they  usually  live,  their  continued 
habits  of  cringing  servility,  by  which  tiie  countenance 
acquires  a  sinister  air  and  fiendishly  cunning  smirk, 
may  cause  this  change  in  their  appearance.  Then 
again,  what  contrasts  in  the  beauty  of  countenance 
and  form  does  Jewish  society  in  Morocco  present  ? 
You  frequently  see  a  youthful  woman,  nay,  a  girl  of 
exquisite  beauty  and  delicacy  of  features  married  to  an 
old  wretched,  ill-looking,  fellow  of  some  sixty  or  seventy 
yeai's  of  age,  tottering  over  the  grave,  or  an  incurable 
invalid.  To  render  them  worse  looking,  whilst  the 
woman  may  dress  in  any,  and  the  gayest  colours,  the 
men  wear  a  dark  blue  and  black  turban  and  dress,  and 
though  this  is  prescribed  as  a  badge  of  opj)ression,  they 
will  often  assume  it  when  they  may  attire  themselves 
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iu  wliite  aiul  oilun-  livolv  colours.     However,  uieu  get 
used  to  Uieir  luisery,  iiiul  Jiug  their  olmiiis. 

TJie  weddings  nud  attendant  feasts  of  the  Jews  are 
the  most  roni;irkal)le,  wlien  we  consider  the  circuni- 
st.inces  of  the  social  state  of  tliis  oppressed  race  in 
Morocco,  tlieir  precarious  condition,  and  the  niunl;i;r- 
Icss  ins\ilts  and  oppressions  inflicted  on  them  both  by 
the  government  and  the  peoi)le.  Yet  it  may  Lc  safely 
ajj-ierted  that  no  people  iu  Barbary  enjoy  tliemselv.s  j 
lao:  >  tliau  the  Jews,  or  more  pamjier  .md  gratify  their 
apjiev'tes.  What  with  wedding  feasts,  and  obligatory 
festiva's  tiieir  existenw  is  one  round  of  eating  and 
drirl  ing.  These  feasts,  besides,  do  not  take  place  in  a 
co-'jcr,  noi  aie  they  barricaded  from  public,  or  envious, 
cr  iiujuisitorial  view,  but  arc  open  to  all,  beiiigatter.ded 
by  Christians,  Moors,  and  Arabs.  The  wedding  feasts 
are  substantial  iMngs. 

A  bullock  is  g<^nerally  killed  at  tlie  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  tea  and  cakes  and  spirits  aie  freely,  nay 
universally,  distril)ut(.'dtlK'i'c.  The  company  .ifterwards 
go  oil' with  the  bridegroom  to  the  house  of  the  bride, 
■wheie  another  distribution  of  the  same  kind  takes  jilace, 
whilso  half  <jf  the  bidlock  is  l)rought  for  the  bride's 
friends,  llci'e  the  bridegroom,  in  true  oriental  style, 
mounts  upon  a  couch  of  damask  and  gold.  The  bride, 
laden  with  bridal  ornaments  of  gold  and  jewels,  and 
Covered  with  a  gauze  veil,  is  led  out  l>y  the  woiuell  and 
placed  by  his  side.  She  is  then  left  aloue  to  sit  in 
state  as  ipieeii  of  till'  fonst,  whilst  th.e  company  regale 
themselves  viih  every  imaginable  luxury  of  eating  and 
diiuking.  Hi'r  future  husbiind  now  produces,  as  a 
jireseut  for  his  briile,  a  splendid  pair  of  jewelled  ear- 
rings, whieb  are  held  \^^  amidst  the  screaming  appro- 
bation >i  tlie  guests.  The  Jewesses  pr(!seut  are  weighed 
down  under  the  dead  weight  of  a  ])iofusion  of  jewels 
and  gold,  liariis  of  |iearls,  necklaces  of  corals  and  gems, 
armlets,  wristlets,  and  anklets  of  silver,gold,  and  jet,  with 
gold  and  silvei-  braided  gowns,  skirts  and  petticoats. 
This  liesta  is  kept  up  for  seven  days.  Another  traveller 
describes  the  eelebratioii  of  the  nuptials  of  a  portion  of 
the  fanuly  of  the  leather  merchants,  a  rich  and  power- 
ful iirm  established  iu  the  south  for  the  purchase  of 
ostrich  feathers. 

This  was  a  wedding  of  great  ddal ;  all  the  native 
Jewish  aristogracy  of  Mogadoi' being  invited  to  it,  The 
fctivities  began  at  noon,  with  the  bride  fitting  in 
state.  Shi'  was  elevated  on  a  radiant  throne  of  gold 
and  crimson  cushions  amidst  a  group  of  women,  lier 
hired  llattcrers,  who  kejit  singing  and  bawling  otit  her 
praises. 

"  As  lieaiitiful  as  the  moon  is  Raehael  !  "  said  one. 

"  Fairer  than  the  jessamine  !  "  exclaims  another. 

"  Swectei  than  honey  in  the  honey-eoiub  !  "'  ijaeu- 
lated  i  third.  Her  « yes  were  shut,  it  being  deemtMl 
immodest  to  look  on  the  'onipany,  and  the  featun  s  of 
Iter  face  motionless  as  t'eatli,  which  made  her  look  like 
a  painted  corp.se. 

To  desci'ibe  the  dresses  of  the  biide  would  bo  tedious, 
as  slu!  was  carried  away  every  time  she  was  goitig 
through,  auil  exliiliilingto  pulilie  view,  witi'  the  greatest 
jiatienee,  the  whjle  of  her  bridal  wardiode.  Her  iiiee 
was  artistically  painted,  idiceks  \enuillion,  lips  browned, 
■witli  an  odoiiferous  composition,  eye-laslies  l)lackenfcd 
with  antimony,  and  on  tiie  forehead  and  tips  of  the 
chin  little  blue  stars.  The  palms  of  the  hands  and 
nulls  were  siaii'ed  with  henna,  or  brown  red,  and  Lei' 
feet  were  naked,  with  tin-  toe-nails  and  soles  henna- 
sUiiuoJ.     !Sl  -^  vaa  very  youn^,  porhai  )  i.ot  more  than 


I  thirteeii.  and  Inigely  corpulent,  having  been  fcl  on 
paste  and  oil  these  last  six  months  for  tlie  occasion. 
The  "bridegroom,  on  the  contrary,  was  .a  man  of  three 
times  her  age,  tall,  lank,  and  bony,  very  thin  .nid  of 
sinister  a.sjject.  The  woman  was  a  little  lump  of  fat 
and  Hash,  a])j)arently  without  intelligence,  whilst  the 
man  w.as  a  Ba  rbary  type  of  Dickens's  Fagan.  The  ladies 
now  arranged  themselves  in  tiers,  one  above  the  other, 
and  most  gorgeous  was  the  sight.  ISlost  of  them  wore 
tiaras,  all  ttaming  with  gems  .aid  jewels.  They  were 
I'tierally  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  gold  and 
jirecious  sioncs.  As  each  lady  liad  but  ten  fingers,  it 
was  necessary  to  tie  some  score  of  rings  on  their  hair. 
Tne  beauty  of  the  fenuile  form,  iu  these  women,  ^\as 
(piito  destroyed  by  this  excessive  quantity  of  jewellery, 
'ihese  jewels  were  chielly  ]iearls,  brilliants,  rubies,  and 
emeralds.  They  were  auiMSse<l  and  descend  .as  lieir- 
'ooms  in  families,  from  mother  to  daughter.  Some  of 
the  jewels  being  'cry  ancient,  they  constitute  the  riches 
of  many  families.  In  reverses  of  brtuue  they  are 
pledged,  or  turned  into  money  to  relieve  immediate 
noecssity.  The  upper  tiers  of  ladies  were  the  youngest, 
and  the  least  adoriu'd,  and  consequently  the  prettiest. 
The  ancient  dowagers  .sat  below  as  so  many  queens 
enthroned,  challenging  scrutiiiy  and  admiration  They 
were  mo.stly  of  enormous  eorjiuleney,  spreading  out 
their  naked  feet  and  trousered  leg-  of  au  enormous 
e.cjianse. 

Several    dowagers  seemed    scarcely    to   be    able    to 

broiithe  from  heat,  and  the  plethora  of  their  own  well 

fed  and  p.iinpered  flesh.    Next  I'aine  music,  and  .several 

attempts  wen;  made  to  get  n))  the   indecent  Moorish 

dance,  which,  however,  was  forbi<hlon  .is  too  vulgar  for 

.such  fashionable  Jews,   and  honoured  by  the  ]):'esenci> 

of  Eiu'opeans.     In    the  court-yard  were  a  cou))lo  of 

butcher's  boys  slaughtering  a  bullock  for  the  e\'oning"s 

c.i'ousal.     A  number  of  boys  were  dipping  their  hands 

in  the  blood,  and  making  with  it  the  representation  <'f 

an  outspread  hand  on  the  doors,   ]>osts,  and  walls,  for 

the  [lurpose  of  keeping  off  the  "evil  eye"  {el  njo  laall- 

(j)U>),  and  so  insuring  good  luck  to  tin  new  mariied 

couple.     On  the  house-top  a  game  was  be'.iig  played  by 

the  young  men.     Here,  on  the  flat  roo',  was  as.siiiubled 

a  court,  with  a  sultan  sitting  in   the   midst.     Various 

prisoners  were   tried  and  condemn  ;d.     Two  or  three 

of  the  greatest  culprits  were  then  secured  and  draggeil 

down  to  the   ladies,   the  olfiei'rs  of  justice  informing 

them  that,  if  no  one  stejiped  forward  to  rescue  them, 

it  was  the  sultan's  orders  that  they  shoidd  be  imprisoneil. 

Se\'eral  young   Jewesses   now  clamorously  demanded 

their  release.    It  is  understood  that  these  com|iiussionate 

maidens  who,  on   such  occasions,  step  forward  to  the 

rescue,  and  take  one  of  the  young  men   by   the  hand, 

'  are  willing  to  accept  the  same  when  it  may  hereafter  lie 

I  offered  to  them  in  mariiage,  so  the  contagion  of  wedding 

I  feasts  .s])reads,  ami  one  marriage  makes  many. 

[       The  cldci's  were  by  this   ti)no  at   the   supper-table, 

;  where  the  [)arty  ate  and  drank  to  gluttonous  satiety. 

!  Several  rabbis  were   hii'ed  to  chant,  over  the  supp-r- 

'  tabh',  prayeis   eoni[)o,sed  of  portions  of  Scripture   and 

'  legends  of  the  Talnuid.     The  men  supped  by  thi'Ui- 

I  selves,    and  the    women,  of  course,   wt^re  aLso  a|Nirt. 

L^iilike   the   men,  who  fuil  up  I'ouiid  a   table  because 

thoru  were  .several  Ihn-opeans  lunong  them,  the  women 

I  lay  sprawling  and  rolling  on  carpets  and  eouehes. 

In  their    own  alh>ll(!d    apartments   the.so   gorgeous 

ilaughtera  of  l.^rael   looUi'd  still  uku'c  huge  and  enor- 

I  mous,    feusli  ig    alnioHt    to   repletion,    like    so    many 
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princesses  of  the  royal  orgies  of  Belshazzar.  IJut  this  was 
a  native  wedding,  an^,  of  cotn-se,  when  we  consider  the 
education  of  these  Barbary  women,  we  must  expect, 
Avhen  they  drink,  like  men,  white  s])irits  for  procrasti- 
nated hours  until  midnight,  the  jiroprieties  of  sooi(!ty  are 
(^asil}'  dispensed  with.  Happily,  the  class  of  women 
■who  so  kept  up  the  feast  were  all  sr.id  tn  be  married, 
the  maidens  having  gone  home  with  the  bride. 

The  Jews  at  times,  though  but  very  rarely,  avail 
themselves  of  their  privilege  of  four  wi\es  granted 
tliem  in  Muhammadau  countries,  and  a  nice  mess  they 
make  of  it.  T^iero  was  a  Jew  of  this  description  at 
Tunis.  He  was  a  lively,  joco^}  fellow,  with  a  libidi- 
nous countenance,  singing  always  some  catch  of  a  song. 
He  was  n  silk-mercer,  ana  pretty  well  otf.  His  house 
was  small,  and  besides  a  eonini' ii  dining-room  was 
divided  into  lour  eompartmeuts  for  his  four  wives,  each 
defending  tier  room  with  the  feiocity  of  a  tigress.  Two 
of  them  were  of  his  own  age,  ajout  lifty,  ;uid  twe  r..'t 
more  than  twenty.  The  two  e'.ler  ones,  Jii-;  neighlio.iis 
said,  were  entirely  abandoned  'jy  the  husliand,  and  the 
two  yoimger  ones  were  always  bickering  and  (pmrrel- 
ing  as  to  which  of  them  shoulil  have  the  greater  favcair 
of  their  common  tyrant ;  tlie  house  a  scene  of  tumult, 
disorder,  and  iude<'eney. 

Amongst  the  whole  of  the  wives  there  w.is  only  one 
child,  a  boy,  of  course  an  immense  pet,  a  little  surly 
wretch;  his  growth  smothered,  his  health  nearly 
mined,  by  tho  over-attentions  of  the  four  women, 
whom  he  kicked  and  pcdted  when  out  of  humour. 
This  little  imp  w.is  the  lit  type  oi'  interpretation  of 
tho  prpsidiug  genius  of  pnlyg.imy.  A  traveller  once 
visited  this  happy  family,  this  biting  satire  on  domestic 
bliss  and  the  beauty  of  the  harem  of  the  east.  The 
women  weie  all  sour  and  b^  y  at  work,  weaving  or 
spinning  cotton. 

"Do  yon  work  for  your  husband  T'  he  inquired. 

2'lio  Vt'omcii. — '•Thank  raljbi,  no  ' 

Traveller. — "  What  do  you  do  with  your  iiiouev  (" 

Tha  H'oH/cM.— "Spend  it  o-.rselves." 

Trafilh'.r. — '  I'"ow  do  you  like  t,o  have  only  one 
Imslmnd  amcjig  ycu  umr  !" 

The  Wome.u. — "  Pooh  !  is  it  vol  the  will  of  God  f 

Traveller. — "  Whose  toy  is  th.t  1" 

The  Womnu.—"  It  belongs  to  us  all." 

2Varcllfr. — "  Have  you  no  other  chiMrcu  (" 

17ie  Women. — "Our  husband  is  good  for  no  mure 
than  that." 

Whilst  the  traveller  was  thus  talking  to  these 
angelic  creatures,  their  beloved  lord  was  qiuetly  stufting 
capons,  without  iuariiig  their  polite  discciiiise,  A 
iOuropeau  Jew  who  knew  the  iiatno  society  of  Jews 
well,  represent ;  doniestie  bliss  to  be  a  mete  phantom, 
and  scarcely  e>  er  thought  of  or  sought  .dter.  Poor 
huTuan  nature  ! 

Continual  di.sputi's  ari.se  bi'tweeii  the  Jeu  and  the 
Moor:  when  the  Jew  is  wrong,  tho  Moor  takes  his 
own  satisfaction  ;  ami  if  the  Jew  be  right,  ho  lodges  a 
conqilaiiil  with  the  judge,  who  always  ilecides  in  favour 
of  t!o  Mussuln.au.  iMuh.ininia'lan  ehiliheii  may  be 
seen  amiisiiig  theiiisehes  by  bealirg  littl' Jews,  who 
durst  nei  deteiid  themselves.  \Vh  ;n  a  Jew  ])iisses  a 
mosque  he  is  oldiged  to  take  oil' lii.s  fliiijieri,  or  shoes  ; 
he  must  do  the  siune  when  lie  )ias.e.-i  the  house  of 
the  Kayyid,  the  Kadi,  or  any  MusHulmaii  o.''  dis- 
tinction. .Vt  Fez,  and  in  some  other  tov.ns,  they  are 
obliged  to  walk  bare  looted. 

Ali  Hey  lUvells  much  upon  the  wretelieil  condition 


I  of  the  Jews  in  his  days,  which,  however,  was  greatly 
ameliorated  within  the  last  half  century,  and  Richaixl- 
son  .says  that  Jewes.ses  are  now  exemiit  fiom  taking  olT 
I  their  slipjiers  oi'  sandals  when  passing  the  mosipies, 
I  many  native  Jews  h.ive  atteiujited  to  wear  Euro- 
!  peau  clothes  ;  ane'  a  Euroiean  hat  or  coat  is  now  the 
I  rage  among  native  Je\w;s.jes,  who  ali  as[)ire  to  g(^t  a 
I  husband  weiring  either.  The  late  Emperor,  Miilai 
I  Sulaiman,  the  predecessor  ol'  Mulai  Abd-Errahinan, 
i  professeil  to  be  a  rigidly  exact  .Alussuluiun,  and  eou- 
'  .sidered  it  very  indecent,  and  a  great  scandal  thau 
I  Jewesses,  some  of  tliein,  like  most  wi  men  of  this 
I  country,  of  enormous  diineiisiuus,  should  be  allowed 
j  to  disturb  the  decent  frame  of  mind  ol'  pious  ^lussul- 
I  men,  whilst  entering  the  threshold  of  the  h<ai.se  of 
'  prayer,  b}'  the  sad  e\hiliiti<iiis  of  these  good  ladies 
.  stooping  down  and  .showing  their  tremendous  calves, 
I  when  ill  the  act  of  taking  off  their  shoes,  before  pass- 
i  ing  tho  mo.squi's.  For  such  reasons,  Jewesses  are  now 
privileged  and  exemp.'ed  fr<.)m  the  painful  necessity  of 
I  walking  barefoot  in  ihi'  streets. 

1  The  policy  of  the  Court,  in  relation  to  the  Jews, 
i  eontinuaUy  lluctiiates.  Sometimes  the  Em])Oror  thinks 
!  they  ought  to  be  treated  like  the  rest  of  his  subjects  ; 
1  at  other  times,  he  .eeiiis  anxious  to  renew,  in  .-ill  its 
I  vigour,  the  system  d(  scribed  by  Ali  I'ey.  H(  aiing 
1  th.it  the  Jews  of  Tangier,  on  returning  from  Ciijral- 
I  tar,  would  often  adopt  the  J'^nropean  dress,  ;ind  ,so,  by 
j  disgui.sing  themselves,  be  treated  like  Christians  and 
I  Europeans,  he  oriei  ed  all  these  would-lie  Eur.ipeaus 
'  forthwith  tt-  be  undre.s.sed,  and  to  resume  thcjf  black 
turban. 

Alas,  how  were  all  their  r'as.sov(  r,  tabiTiiacle,  and 
wedding  ti'stivals,  these  lia|ip;.'  and  joyous  days  of  the 
Jewish  .society  of  Moijador,  changed  ou  the  Lombard- 
ment  of  that  city  '  What  beeume  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  merchants,  the  iiiqierial  va.s.sals  of  eoinmeroe, 
with  their  gorgeous  wives,  bending  under  the  weiirl'' 
of  dianiond.s,  jiearis,  and  precious  gems,  during  t,iaL 
sad  and  uiieKjieeti^d  period  '  The  iiewBi>apers  ci  the 
day  recorded  the  melancholy  story.  Many  of  tlie 
Jews  were  massacred,  oi'  buried  underneath  tIk' ruins 
of  the  city  ;  their  wives  subjected  to  plunder  ;  the 
i«8t  we 'C  lift  wandering,  naked,  and  star\  ing.  on  the 
desolate  sanly  coast  of  tho  Ailantic,  or  hidden  in  the 
mountrtiiis,  obtainini;  a  momentary  respite  from  tie 
rapacious  fiuy  of  tlie  sa\age  Merbers  and  Ar:".bs. 

It  is  well  known  that  while  the  I'leuoh  bonilnuiled 
Tangier  and  Mogador  from  without,  the  liiiber  and 
Arab  tribes,  aided  by  the  lower  clii.s.ses  among  the 
Moois,  plunderi'd  the  city  from  within.  ScmmmI  of  the 
Mo'iish  rabble  leclared  piililicly,  and  with  the  great- 
est cow'inliee  ^ind  vill.aiiou  ;  etlrontery,  "  When  the 
Ereijch  come  to  destroy  Mogador,  wo  shall  gi>  ami 
pillage  the  Jews'  houses,  strii>  tho  women  ol'  their 
ornaments,  and  then  cscapi;  to  the  moiuitains  from  the 
pui'suit  of  the  Christians.''  These  threats  they  faith- 
fully executed  ;  Imt  by  a  just  vengeance  they  wei'i! 
pillaged  in  turn,  tor  the  IJerbers  not  only  I'liimlerod 
the  .Jews  themselves,  but  the  .Moors  wiio  had  i  scnpc'd 
from  the  city  l.id,  n  with  tln'ir  booty. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  a,  better  day  is 
dawning  for  .North  African  Jews.  The  governments 
of  Spain,  l'"rance,  and  England  can  do  much  for  thei  i. 
and  are  pi'epared  to  e.xert  tliem.selvus  in  their  fa\ 
The  eoiiseiUaneoiis  ]voi;re.ss  ot  Morocco  in  tlie  i  j 
versal  mo\t'meiit  of  i  he  age,  i-- argued  by  tho  luercliant,-. 
even  from  so  trilling  a  circuutataijoeb  .ib  an  increaiUKl 
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use  fif  chairs,  and  knives  and  forks.  Somo  years  ago, 
scarcely  a  knife  and  fork,  or  a  chair,  was  to  be  found 
out  of  Tangier.  Now,  almost  every  Jewish  hur.se  in 
thediflerent  ports  has  them.  The  Jew  of  Barbary  can 
use  thom  with  less  scruple  than  the  orthodox  Moor,  who 
sets  his  face  like  tlint  against  all  ch."'iges,  because  his 
Pjuropean  brethren  adopt  them.  Many  innovations  of 
this  domestic  sort  are  introduc(^l  from  Europe  into 
North  Africa  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
native  Jews.  Tea  has  become  an  article  of  uni- 
versal C(uisumption.  It  is,  indeed,  the  wine  of  the 
Maroquine  Mii.ssulnians.  Even  in  remote  provinces, 
amongst  Jierbers  and  Bedouins,  the  most  miser:, ble 
looking  and  living  of  people,  the  finest  green  tea  is  to 
be  found. 


You  enter  a  mi.sei'ablo  looking  hut,  when  you  are 
amazed  by  the  hostess  unlocking  an  old  box,  and  tak- 
ing out"  a  choice  tea  service,  cu])S,  .saucers,  tea-pot,  and 
tea-tray,  often  of  white  china  with  gilt  edge.s.  These, 
after  use,  are  always  ke[)t  loci;ed  up,  as  olyects  of  most 
precious  value.  The  sugar  is  ]mt  in  the  tea-pot,  and 
the  Moors  and  Jews  usually  drink  their  tea  so  sweet 
that  it  may  be  called  syrup. 

Morocco  has  its  fashions  autl  manias  as  well  as 
Europe.  House  building  is  now  the  rage.  They  say 
it  is  not  so  easy  for  the  Sultan  to  fleece  the  people  of 
their  property  when  it  consists  of  hous(!s.  Almost 
every  distinguished  Moor  in  the  interior  has  built  or 
is  b\',ildiug  himself  a  spacious  house.  This  mania  is 
hapj)ily  a  useful  one,  and  must  advance  the  comfort 
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and  .Sanitary  iinproveniont  of  the  people.  It  is  asgcjod 
as  a  Ileaii/h  of 'i'owiis'  liill  for  tl-.'nn. 

There  are  always  a  few  .l'"visl,  renegades  in  large 
Moorish  towns,  just  eiunejh  ti,  eontiun  the  Muhaiu- 
niadans  in  the  idea  <'ntertrined  by  thcni  of  the  suii«- 
riority  of  their  irligion  to  that  of  other  nations ;  !'>.• 
whilst,  they  obtain  converts  from  both  Jevs  and 
Christians,  ami  make  jnoselytes  of  scores  of  nc^'rocis, 
they  never  hear  of  aposlates  from  Islamism.  The 
manner,  liowc^ver,  in  which  these  renegades  ubannon 
(heir  religion,  is  no  viry  eviileni  jiroof  of  the  divine 
ftutliority  of  tho  Pmpliet  of  .Mecca.  ITero  is  na 
instance. 

A  boy  ran  away  from  his  father,  and  prostrated  bin, - 
«olf  beU)re  the  governor,  imploring  him  to  uiake  hii.i  a 


MussuhuMi'..  Tlie  governor,  actuated  l)y  tho  most 
I'atioiial  and  proper  feeling,  remarked  totboboy,  "You 
are  a  child,  ynu  have  not  arrive(l  at  rear.'of  discretion, 
j  yo\i  have  not  intiHeit  enough  to  inal  e  a,  ch'iice  between 
'  two  religions."  The  boy  was  keot  eonhned  one  night, 
then  beaten,  and  sent  home  iu  the  nuirning. 

Another  ease  hiippened  lij;e  this,  when  the  In'v  was 
admitteil  within  tlie  pale  of  Islamis.n.  Jewish  bo-  > 
will  often  (!ry  out  when  their  fathers  are  corrt;ctin,i; 
'  them,  "  I  will  turn  .Mussulnmn  !"  A  respretable  Jew 
I  oiiservi^d  to  a  Iravellir,  "  Were  I  to  hi^iir  any  of  my 
sons  cry  out  in  this  uunner,  1  woidd  iinni  diately  give 
them  a  dose  of  poison,  and  ilnish  thom.  1  (.'ould  not 
bear  to  see  my  children  formed  into  Mn.ssulman 
devils." 
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It  roiilly  seems  tlie  vulgar  opinion  aiuniig  ilip  Jews  I 
and  Moors  alike,    that    females   have    no    souls.      A 
traveller  asked   many   women   themselves    about    tlio  ! 
niattei';  they  replied,  "We  don't  care,  if  wo  have  no  i 
souls."     A  ial)l)i  observed,  "If  women  hear  ehildren,  ' 
make  good  wives,   and   live  virtuously  and  chastely, 
they  will  go  to  heaven  and  enjoy  an  immortal  existence  : 
if  not,  after  deadi  they  will  suHer  annihilation."  I 

This  aii]iears  to  he  the  opinion  of  all  the  well 
educated.  Dut  a  Jewish  lad)'  wlio  heard  this  eonver- 
sation  with  the  rahbi,  retorted  with  spirit :  "  Whether  j 
I  hear  children  or  not,  if  my  husband,  oi'  any  man,  has 
a  soul,  I  have  one  likewise  ;  for  arc  not  all  men  boru 
of  us  women  f 

All,  however,  are  %\'ell  sati:^tied  with  this  life,  what- 
ever may  hap]ieu  in  the  ne.xt ;  male  and  female,  Jew 
and  JNlussuhnans,  hold  ou  their  mutual  e.ireer  with  the 
greatest  tenaeity.  Few  jicrsons  have  been  known  to 
be  so  fo(jlisli  in  Morocco  as  to  kill  themselves.  "  W<' 
leave  it  to  the  Emperor  to  take  away  a  nuin's  life,  if 
such  1)0  the  will  of  God."  And  yet  the  Moors  are 
habitually  a  gravt',  dreamy,  and  melaneholy  people. 
No  doubt  the  lijdit  buoyant  atmosphere  keeps  them 
from  falling  into  such  a  stat<'  of  mental  jirostration  as 
to  induce  suicide. 

Spanish  renegades  ai'o  also  met  with  at  all  the  ports 
on  the  coast  of  Morocco.  They  are  convicts  who  have 
made  their  escape  from  the  presidios  of  the  Kitian 
coast.  Oa  {rettiuir  awav  from  convict  establishments 
they  ado])t  the  iNluhammadan  religion,  arc  ]iretty  well 
received  by  the  Marotjuines,  and  generally  pass  the 
rest  of  their  days  traiujtully  among  tin'  INloors.  The 
better  sort  of  them  remain  Christians  at  heart,  notwith- 
standing their  jiublic  assumption  of  Islamism.  One 
renegade,  a  stonemason,  whom  a  traveller  i'ound  at 
work,  was  not  at  all  distinguishable  by  travellers  from 
the  Mooi's,  being  dressed  preciselj'  in  the  same  fi.shion. 
A  few  words  of  convers  ition  with  him  were  charac- 
teristic. 

I'ravclhr. — "  How  long  have  you  escaped  /' 

Bent<jadi>.. — "More  than  twenty  years.'' 

Traveller. — "Do  you  like  this  country  and  th(! 
Moors?" 

Rcrwjade. — "latter  is  Jlarruecos  than  Sjiain." 

Traviller, — "Shall  you  ever  attempt  to  return  to 
Spain  r 

ii'(«ef/f«'A'.— "  Why  ?  here  I  have  all  I  want,  De- 
side.s,  they  woidd  stretch  my  neck  for  sending  a  fellow 
out  of  the  world  witlmiit  ]ireviously  ha\ing  had  an 
interview  with  his  confessor." 

Trarellc. — "Are  yoit  not  conscience  -  stricken  ? 
Having  committed  such  a  crime,  how  can  von  mention 

it  r 

licnef/adii. — "  I'ooh,  conscience!  Pooh,  corizor  !" 
Many  of  those  wretched  men  have  indeed  lost  their 
corazor,  or  it  is  seared  with  ii  roil  hot  iron.  Some 
hundreds  of  these  Spanish  convicts  are  si:attered  over 
the  country,  but  they  soou  lo^e  tlieir  nationality.  H 
is  jirobable  that,  from  some  knowledge  of  them,  the 
omi)eror  presumed  lately  to  call  the  Spaniiirds,  "  the 
vilest  of  nations,"  and  yet,  at  varions  times,  lla^  JSIuro- 
ijtiiue.s  lniv{(  shown  great  sympathy  for  the  Spaniards. 
Some  of  the  renegades  were  tbund  at  the  battle  ot 
fsly  in  charge  of  (ield-pieces,  whei'c,  according  to  the 
French  r<'|)nrts,  they  displayed  great  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  emptror.  Wlien  the  governors  of  the 
ecaivict  setllemi'uts  find  too  many  on  their  Inunls,  or 
tiio  prisons  loo  full,  they  let  a  number  of  their  best 


conducted  cscajie  to  the  interior.  The  presence  of 
those  cut-throats  iu  Morocco  may  have  something  to 
do  with  stich  broils  as  the  following.  Two  fellows 
quarrelled  viohmtlj',  and  were  on  the  point  of  sticking 
one  another  with  their  knives,  when  up  stejjped  a  third 
])arty  and  cried  out,  "  What,  do  you  intend  to  act  like 
Christians,  and  kill  one  another  V  At  the  talismanic 
word  of  Eusara  ("  Christians ''  or  "  Nazai'eens  "),  they 
instantly  desi.sted  and  became  friends.  The  term 
"  ( 'hristian  "  or  "  Nazareen  "  is  one  of  the  most  t)ppro- 
brious  names  with  whith  the  jieople  of  Mogador  can 
.abuse  oiic  another. 

Salee  is  au  ancient  city  :  Rabat  being  of  more  mo- 
dern origin.  Sala  is  noticed  as  a  city  ou  the  river  of 
the  .same  name,  both  by  I'liny  and  Ptolemy.  The 
former  speaks  of  the  existence  of  vast  deserts  in  the 
same  neighljoui-hood,  tenanted  by  herds  of  elephants. 
This  manifesti}'  alludes  to  the  extensive  forest  known 
as  that  of  Mamora,  and  the  great  lagoons  which  line 
the  coast  between  the  Sala  and  the  Sabur  rivers  (now 
Wad  Sebu)  and  e\en  eastward  of  the  latter  river,  and 
which  are  still  freqtiented  by  lions,  boars,  and  other 
wild  animals. 

Salee  was  captiiri'd  in  !•  203,  l)y  Alphonzo  the  Wise, 
king  of  Castile,  who  was,  a  short  time  after,  dispo.s- 
se.ssed  of  it  in  cou<|uest  by  the  king  of  Fez.  We  have 
seen  that  this  city  of  jiirates  has,  however,  ofti.'n 
thrown  ofl'thc  yoke  of  the  Sultanr  of  Morocco,  and  once 
the  latter  has  even  been  indebted  for  the  assistance  of 
a  British  fleet  for  its  restoration. 

Rabat,  or  Nuova  Sale,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  was  built  by  the  famous  Yakut  AI 
Mansur,  nephew  of  Abd  Al  iMumin,  and  named  by 
him,  Rabat  el  Fatah,  or,  "  the  Cauip  of  Victory."  Al 
^Mansur,  the  sauu'  who  expelled  the  IMoravedi  from 
Spain,  intended  that  this  city  should  have  been  his 
capital.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  Genoese  had  a  great 
trade  with  the  same  place,  which  wius  afterwards  re- 
mo^■cd  to  ]\Iogador.  What  navy  the  Maroqiiiues 
have,  says  Richardson,  is  still  laid  u]i  here;  biit  the 
dock-yard  is  now  nearly  deserted,  and  the  few  remain- 
ing!^  ships  are  tinscrviceable.  Alas!  for  the  shade  of  the 
great  Al  Mansur  !  All  that  is  left  to  the  inhabitants 
is  an  undying  enmity  to  Christianity.  The  sketch 
which  accompanies  o\ir  description  of  Salee  and  Rabat, 
conqiriscs,  it  will  be  pereei'cd,  the  twin  towns,  with 
the  river  between,  and  the  Kasbah,  or  citadel,  on  the 
neighbouring  heights. 


Old  Capitai.  or  JlrKtyrz— Crry  or  Fez— Coast-wat  to 
.\ZA-Mou— Aciioss  CoirNTiiy  to  .Moiiocco— DKBCuinnw  op 
Mouocco— Moc.NT  Atlas. 

Wk  have  no  accurate  topogiujihical  details  regarding 
the  country  that  intervenes  b'  tween  the  united  ports 
of  Sala  and  Rabat,  and  the  I'lties  of  Mekine/,  and  Fez. 
The  road  would  manifestly  lie  uj)  the  \alley  of  the 
"  Father  of  Ripples,"  and  them  e  along  the  Iribidary  to 
that  river  tqion  which  .Mekinez  i.<  situated.  The  correct 
name  of  this  latter  city  is,  u-rording  to  Graberg,  Mik- 
nasah,  "a  brooui,"  but  liichardson  .says  that  the  city  of 
Miknas,  or  Miknasa,  in  .\r.ibie,  was  founded  by  the 
tribe  of  Rcrbers  Meknasah,  a  fraction  of  the  Zenabali, 
in  the  ndddle  of  the  tenth  century,  and  henco  its 
Spanish  and  l'orlug\)ese  mime  of  .Mequinez  or  Mekine/. 
This  city  is  described  as  being  sixty  nulcs  friun  Sala, 
but   m   the   itjncraiy   only   allows   tlirec  days'  jour 
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ney  bcitween  the  two  places,  we  must  suppose  that 
there  is  some  error  in  this.  The  old  capital  of  ilcrocco 
stands  on  n  fertile  soil,  well  watered  with  small  streams. 
The  climate  is  also  temperate  and  liealthy.  Like 
IVIoroceo,  it  is  surrounded  with  a  tri[tle  wall  thirty 
feet  high  ;  like  tluit  city,  too,  it  has  a  separate  quarter 
inhabited  liy  Jews.  This  quarter  is  likewise  walled, 
and  the  gates  are  shut  every  night.  In  other  re- 
spects the  buildings  are  sunilar  to  those  uf  every  other 
Moorish  city.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and,  as  they 
are  not  ])aved,  they  are  iu  winter  extremely  dirty.  On 
one  siile  stands  a  town,  formerly  peopled  by  negroes, 
and  lience  di>signated  as  the  town  of  slaves.  It  is  now 
uninhabited.  Tlie  palace  is  strengthcneil  by  two  bas- 
tions, on  which  are  mounted  some  small  pieces  of 
art'llery,  and  two  thousand  black  troops  are  said  to  be 
in  charge  of  the  royal  treasures,  estimated  at  some 
fifty  milliiii]  dollars  Thl^>e  treasures,  according  to 
Riehardson,  consist  of  jewels,  bars  of  gold  and  sil\(n', 
and  money  iu  tlii'  two  precious  metal.s,  t''.e  greater  part 
l)eing  Spanish  and  Mexican  dollars.  It  is  to  lie  observed 
tliat  Richard.^on  had  this  at  secimd-hand,  and  it  is  well 
known  how  little  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  oriental 
re])orts  of  fabulous  wealth.  Richardson,  in  reality, 
only  visited  Tangier  and  Mogador  personally. 

Windhus,  who  accompanic'd  Coiimiodore  Stewai't  on 
his  embassy  to  the  SultanAbu-l-!MazirMulai  l.shmael  in 
1721,  and  wild,  at  that  time,  resided  at  Mekinez,  de- 
scribes Ills  palace  as  lieiug  about  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference, standing  upon  even  ground,  in  form  almost 
.s(|uare,  and  no  hill  near  to  overlook  it.  The  inside  of 
the  palace,  which  is  laiilt  of  mortar,  without  eitlier 
brick  or  .stone  except  for  pillars  and  arches,  consists  of 
divers  oblong  S(ptares,  some  oftlicni  largei-  than  Lin- 
coln's Inn-fields,  having  piazzas  all  rinind.  Some  of  tlio 
squares  were  clavpiered  throughout  the  whole  space, 
others  had  gardens  iu  tlie  miiklle,  that  were  sunk  very 
deep,  and  planted  I'ound  with  tall  cypress  ti'ces,  the 
tops  of  which  apjiearing  above  tlie  rails  jiroduced  a 
pleasing  I'Ifeet  of  palace  and  garden  intermixed.  Within 
tl:e  |ialace  wen^  also  many  Kobbelis,  built  sipiai'c,  with 
plain  walls  on  the  outside,  except  the  front,  winch 
consi.its  of  piazzas  of  five  or  si.x  arches,  and  the  root's 
were  covered  with  green  tiles,  and  rose  up  in  the  shape 
ofapyi'aniid.  In  some  of  these  sq\iares  wei'O  rows  c if 
marble  basins,  with  little  channels  cut  in  stone,  con- 
vej'ing  water  from  one  to  another.  In  others  were 
fountains,  witii  channels  of  marble  that  made  a 
labyrinth.  The  sultan's  stal)les  vvere  about  a  league 
from  the  town,  and  could  contain  one  thousand  horses, 
e.u'h  'M  an  arch  twelve  It'i't  asun<ler.  The  connnunica- 
tion  .  ween  the  palace  and  staliles  was  kept  up  l»y 
means  of  u  causeway,  with  a  wall  on  each  side,  and  a 
.stone  l)ridge  cirried  over  a  pomegranate  garden,  t'roui 
o'le  hill  o  aiHither,  There  was  at  that  time,  wlien 
<,'hristi;ii.  shaves  and  ea)itives  were  txceedinglv  uumc- 
rotis  at  Mekinez,  a  oon\ont  built,  and  supp(n'ted  at  the 
expense  of  the  King  of  Spain,  for  tlie'r  relief  when  ill. 

iMekinez  was  of  small  note  beti.ve  Abu-1  Mazir 
!Mu'  Ishmael  cho.so  to  build  his  palace  there,  for 
th.jiigh,  aeeordinn  to  Leo  Al'rieanus,  il  -w.r-,  about  two 
iin.idretl  years  ago,  a  )ihr'e  of  considerable  trade  and 
riches,  it  had  siuic  been  rinned  by  civil  wars,  i'he 
reason  of  Mnlid  Ishncu'l's  pri'ferene(!  to  Mekinez  over 
I'Vz  and  Morocco  was,  that  being  Al  Raid  of  the 
fornur  at  the  time  that  his  brother  Mnlni  Aran  set  up 
in  'J'alilet,  vidi/o,  Taih  t,  "  ti»e  abode  of  I  he  Fileli 
(I'erljcr),  and  his  nephew  Mulai  I  la  nut  had  been  [iro- 


claiuicd   at   Morocco,    and    having    vanquished   these 

claimants  to  the  crown,  he  made  ti.I..  (lidce  tlie  seat  of 

empire.      Having  further,  during  tlii'  ccau'se  of  a  very 

long  reign,  succeeded  in  cai)turing  JNlehdiyah,  or  Ma- 

niorah,  in  1G81,   and  Al  Ai-aish   in    lOS'.t,   fi'om  the 

Spaniards,  he  f\u'ther  tiliod  the  magazines  of  his  vast 

|ialace  with  a  n\miber  of  arms,  saddles,  gold,   silver, 

jewels,  and  other  such  as  had  nexer  before  been  in  the 

possession  of  the  Moor.     At  Mamorah  lie  captured 

eighty-eight   pieces  of  brass  cannon,  fifteen   of  iron, 

ammunition  of  all  sorts,  moi'c  than  he  had  in  his  whole 

dominions   before,    and    a   great    ]irizc  of  pearls  and 

jewels.     So  biu'dened  was  the  emperor  with  spoil  and 

riches,  that  Windhus  describes  even  the  Kobbelis,  or 

sanctuaries  within  the  |i;Alace,  as   filled  with  goods  of 

various  descriptions,  among  which  were  presents  from 

Christian  princes,  seven  or  eight  coaches,  and  "in  one 

<if  them  were  hung    up  the  fiue  glass  sconces  that  his 

^lajesty  King  tieorge  had  sent  by  the  anibas.sador." 

There  were,  at  this  time,  at  ilekinez,  l,ltlU  Christian 

!  slii\-es,  of  whom  about  300  were  English.  400  Spaniard.s, 

1  105  Portuguese,  152   French,    o'.J  Dutch,  25  (Jenoese, 

and  3  Creeks.     Some  of  these  had  turned   .Muham- 

;  madans,  thereby  for  ever  losing  hopes  of  iedeni|itioii. 

!  The  toleration  of  .such  a  state  of  things  by  Christian 

I  nations,  .always  iealous,  and  ever  and  aiuju  at  war  with 

I  one  another,  was  a  di.sgrace  to  the  age.     The  subju- 

I  gatioii  of  Algeria  has  opened  the   Wiiy  for  a    better 

state  of  things,  and  one   way  or  another  an  empire  of 

I  ignorance,   desjiotism,   bigotry,   and  intolerance   must 

!  succumb  undei'  the'    ban    of  civilisation,  or    be    sup- 

[  planted. 

I  The  city  of  Fez  is  so  named,  according  to  Criiberg 
and  others,  from  Faz,  the  Arabic  for  a  pickaxe,  be- 
cause one  w;ts  found  in  digging  its  foundations.  Others 
derive  it  from  Fetha,  silver.  It  is  no  longer  the 
niai-\-ellous  city  described  by  Leo  Africauus,  yet  its 
industry,  wealth,  commerce,  and  popnlatiou  place  it  in 
the  first  rank  of  tiie  cities  of  Moroeeo. 

During  the  eighth  century,  the  Arabs,  masters  of 
Tunis,  of  all  Algeria,  ami  the  maritime  cities  of  Morocco, 
seeii'ed  to  think  only  of  invading  Europe  and  consoli- 
dating their  power  in  Spain  ;  but  at  this  epoch  a  de- 
scendantofAli  and  Fatima,  EdrisBen  Abilalluli,ipiitted 
Arabia,  passed  into  .'Morocco,  and  established  himself 
at  Uualili,  the  capital,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 
and  where  he  was  buried.  His  character  was  generally 
known  and  senerated  for  its  sanctity,  and  drew  upon 
him  the  adeetimiati'  regni'd  of  the  |iei  pie,  and  all  in- 
stinctively placed  themselves  near  him  as  a  leader  of 
tlie  Faitlilnl,  likely  to  jmt  an  end  to  anarchy,  and 
eslablisli  order  in  the  .Vlussulnian  world.  His  smi, 
Filris-l]en-l']dris,  who  inherited  his  virti  ."  and  inflii- 
I'liee,  olierinti;  a  species  of  ancient  protot\  ■  to  Abd-el- 
Kader  and  hi>  venerable  father,  .Mahadin,  was  tho 
fiisl  fiiniii  jh/i'  Mussulman  so\-ereign  of  the  .Maroi|uine 
empiio,  and  foiiiided  Fez. 

Fez,  howe\i  I,  \<t  a  most  ancient  centre  of  population, 
and  had  long  been  a  famed  city.  Iiefore  Mulai  Idris 
gave  it  its  present  form  in  a.d.  807,  or,  according  to 
oilurs,  in  A.J).  71)^1.  'I'heSpniish  pliilologists,  as  Casiri 
and  .),  A.Conde,  make  l'"iil  ol'  the  prophet  Nalium  to 
be  tho  same  aa  l''ez  and  LmI  ini,  Jjyiiia.  Tlie  modern 
Medinatul-Ueidii,  or  white  city,  as  it  is  uUo  called  by 
tho  .\rid)s,  lies  in  a  vulUy,  and  on  (he  genth'  slope  of 
several  hills  liy  which  it  is  suriounded,  and  whoso 
lieiglits  are  crowned  with  gardens,  countrv  lioiwes,  and 
Kobbehs,  or  Saint  r  tombs,      I'ez  iHU'ers  from  Morocco 
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antl  luo.st  otlu'i-  Moorish  towns  in  its  hcmses,  which  are 
generally  ot  brick  or  stone,  being  of  two,  and  some- 
tinu'S  even  three  stories  in  height.  Many  of  them  are 
olso  adorned  with  elevated  towers,  and  are  otherwise 
much  decorated.  The  streets,  as  usual  in  hot  countries, 
are  ^■ery  narrow,  arched  over  in  j)luces,  and  Colonel 
Scott  says  some  of  them  are  a  mile  in  length.  The 
city  is  watered  by  the  Watl-al-Jewahir,  or  river  of 
jewels,  a  tributaiy  to  the  Sebu,  and  which  is  artificially 
conducted  to  the  ditierent  quartera  and  houses. 

Fez  contained,  in  the  time  of  Leo  Africanus,  seven 
hundred  mosques  and  one  hundred  public  baths,  and 
Richardson  repeats  the  fact  just  as  if  it  obtained  in  the 
present  day.  The  most  famous  is  the  Karubin,  said  to 
contain  many  valuable  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and 
amongst  others  the  lost  books  of  Titus  Livy.  Ali  Bey 
.said  of  this  renowned  mosque  that  it  appeared  mean 
after  the  cathedral  at  Cordova.  The  imiversity  of  Fez 
was  once  celebrated,  but  its  high-minded  orthodox 
mulrtlis  are  now  succeeded  by  a  fanatic  and  ignorant 
race  of  marabuts.  The  fanaticism  of  the  people  is 
.shown  iu  the  notorious  doggrel  couplet,  universally 
diffused  throughout  Morocco  : 

Eusara  ft  Senarn, 
El  Hud  ti  Sifud. 

Cliristiaiis  on  the  hook, 
Jews  on  the  spit. 

The  sho))S  are  numerous  and  well  frequented.  Nearly 
all  the  Jews  reside  in  the  Dar  Jedidah,  or  new  town, 
sind  which  by  its  jiosition  dominates  the  old  one.  The 
poi)ulation,estimati^d  ouce  by  its  hundreds  of  thousands, 
is  not  supposed  to  amount  in  the  present  day  to  more 
than  fifty  thousand.  The  inhabitants  are  still  dis- 
tinguished by  tlieir  fanaticism,  and  Richardson  says 
that  a  European  cannot  walk  in  the  streets  unless 
disguised,  or  without  an  escort  of  troops. 

Fez  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  but  little  calcu- 
lated to  resist  aught  but  undisciiilined  Rerbers.  The 
city  has  also  seven  gates  and  two  castles,  but  still  it  is 
e\irywhcre  commanded  by  accessible  heights,  and  it 
could  make  little  or  no  resistance  to  a  European  army. 

VI. 

POKT  OF  IfOOAIiOE— TllIIirT.ATIONS  OF  A   LaXDSMAN — AcirAL 
KEl'UrSENTAlIVIiS   OF   TlfE    lioVKUS   Ol'    SaLEE— CAPTAI.V   OF 

TUE  Tout — The  JIooeisii  C'EArKTEKY — "1'lavino  at  Pow- 

DEU"— iMPElilAI.   CiUAED    Or  NeuUOES. 

The  port  of  Morocco  is  Moga<lor,  as  it  is  iii>o  the 
Bal'est  iilong  the  coast  of  tlie  Atlantic  ;  hence  is  it  also 
the  most  frequcutcd  by  JJrltish  and  other  ships  of  any 
of  the  jiorts  of  the  cuqiire.  Mr.  Richardson,  who 
sailed  from  Gibraltar  to  Mogadoi'  in  a  small  Genoese 
brig,  gives  the  following  amusing  account  of  his  arrival 
at  the  latter  jiort. 

After  a  voyage  of  four  days,  we  found  ouiselves  ofi' 
the  coast  of  Mogador.  The  wind  had  been  pretty 
good,  but  we  had  suffered  S(nue  delay  from  a  south 
wind,  which  headed  us  for  a  short  time.  We  prayed 
for  a  westerly  bre('Z(>,  of  which  we  soon  got  enough 
from  West  iiiid  north-west.  The  fh-st  twelve  hours  it 
OiUne  gently  on,  but  gradually  increased  till  it  blew  a 
gale.  'J'lie  captain  was  suddenly  calleil  up  in  the  night, 
as  though  the  ship  was  going  to  siuk,  or  could  sink, 
■whilst  she  was  running,  as  fust  as  we  would  let  her, 
bef'oie  the  wind,  J  hit  the  real  danger  lay  in  missing 
the  coast  of  Mogador,  or  not  being  able  to  get  wiljiin 
its  iiovl  IVoni  the  \  ioUiuee  of  the  breakers  near  the 


shore.  Otir  vessel  was  a  small  Genoese  brig ;  and, 
though  the  Genoese  are  the  best  sailoi-sin  the  Mediter- 
ranean— even  superior  to  the  Greeks,  who  rank  next 
— our  captain  and  his  crew  began  to  quake.  At  day- 
light, the  coast-line  loomed  before  us,  immersed  in  fog, 
and  two  hours  after,  the  tall  minaret  of  the  great 
mosque  of  Mogador,  shooting  erect,  a  dull  lofty  pyra- 
mid, stood  over  the  thick  haze  lying  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  coast. 

This  phenomenon  of  the  higher  objects  and  moun 
tains  being  visible  over  a  dense  fog  on  the  shore,  is 
frequent  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  AVind  also  pre- 
vails hei-e.  It  scarcely  ever  rains,  but  wind  the  people 
have  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve.  It  is  a  species 
of  ti-ade-wind,  which  commences  at  the  Straits,  or  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  sweeps  down  north- 
west with  fury,  making  the  entire  coast  of  Morocco  a 
moimtain-barrier  of  lucakers,  increasing  in  its  course, 
and  extending  as  fiir  as  "W'adnoun,  Cape  Rajdor,  Cape 
Rlanco,  even  to  the  Senegal.  It  does  not,  however, 
extend  far  out  at  sea,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
coast  range.  Our  alarm  now  was  lest  we  should  get 
within  the  clutches  of  this  fell  swoop,  for  the  port 
once  past,  it  would  have  re(|uired  us  weeks  to  bear  up 
again,  whilst  this  wind  lasted. 

The  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco  is  an  indented  or 
waving  line,  and  there  are  only  two  or  three  ports 
deserving  the  name  of  harbours — liarbours  of  refuge 
from  these  storms.  Unlike  the  western  coast  of 
Ireland,  so  finely  indented  by  the  Atlantic  wave,  this 
portion  of  th(!  ^lorocco  coast  is  rounded  off  by  the 
ocean. 

Our  excitement  was  great.  The  capitano  begiin 
yelping  like  a  cowardly  school-boy,  who  has  been  well 
punched  by  a  lesser  and  more  courageous  antagonistic. 
Immediately  I  got  on  deck,  I  produced  an  Engli.sh 
book,  which  mentioned  the  port  of  Mogador  as  a  "good" 
port. 

"  Per  Dio  Santo!"  exclaimed  our  capitano;  "yes, 
for  the  English  it  is  a  good  port — you  dare-devils  at 
sea — for  them  it  is  a  good  port.  The  o])en  sea,  with  a 
gale  of  wind,  is  a  good  port  for  the  maladctli  English." 

Irritated  at  this  extrenu'  jwlitencss  to  our  gallant 
tars,  who  have  so  long  "  braved  the  battle  and  the 
breeze,"  I  did  ii(yt  tmnljle  farther  the  dauntless  Gcmoese, 
who  certainly  was  not  destined  to  become  a  Columbiis. 
Now  the  men  began  to  snivel  and  yelp,  tbllov,  ing  the 
example  of  their  coninmnder.  "We  won't  go  into  the 
port,  Santa  Virgine  !  We  won't  go  in  to  be  shivered 
to  picjcs  on  the  rocks."  At  this  moment  our  ex- 
jierienced  ciipitauo  fancied  we  had  got  into  shoal-water  ; 
the  surf  was  seen  running  in  foaming  circlfs,  as  if  in  ii 
whirlpool.  Now,  indeed,  our  capitano  did  yelp  ;  now 
did  the  crew  yelp,  invoking  all  the  saints  of  the  Roman 
calendar,  instead  of  attending  to  the  shi]).  Here  was  a 
scene  of  indescribable  confusion.  Our  sliii)  was  sud- 
denly put  round  and  back. 

My  fellow  jjasseugers,  a  couple  of  Jews  from  Gib- 
raltar, began  swearing  at  the  capitano  and  his  brave 
men.  'Om^  of  them,  whilst  cursing,  thought  it  just  as 
well,  at  the  same  time,  to  call  ujion  Father  Abraham. 
Oiu-  little  brig  pitched  her  bows  two  or  three  times 
under  water  like  a  storm-biro,  and  did  not  gnnuul.  It 
was  seen  to  be  a  i'al.se  alarm.  The  capitami  now  took 
courage  on  seeing  all  the  flags  flying  over  the  forl.ifica- 
tiiuis,  it  being  l''riday,  the  Midianuniidau  Habbath.  Thr 
silly  fellow-  had  heard,  that  the  port  anthoritieH  always 
httulud  down  their  colours,  wheu  the  entrance  to  tho 
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hai'bour  was  unsafe  by  reason  of  bad  weather.     Seeing  I  measure,  to  the  miserable  way  in  whicli  the  jioor  fellows 
the  colours,  he  imagined  all  was  right.  are  fod.     Tliese  Genoese   Iiad   no  meat  whilst    [  was 

There  are  two  entrances  to  the  port  of  Mogador ;  j  with  them.  I  sailed  once  in  a  Neapolitan  vessel,  a 
one  from  the  south,  which  is  quite  u])en  ;  the  other  |  whole  month,  during  whicli  time  the  crew  h'ved  on 
from  the  north-west,  kvhich  is  only  a  narrow  passage,  j  liorse-beans,  coarse  maccan.ni,  Sardinian  lish,  niouMy 
with  scarcely  room  to  admit  a  ship  of  the  line.     Tlie  ,  biscuit,  and  griping  black  wine.     Moat  tliey  liad  none. 


■  Suftren,"  in  which  the  Prince  de  Joinville  commanded 
the  bombardment  of  the  town,  stood  right  over  this 
entrance,  on  the  northern  channel,  huving  south-east 
the  Isle  of  Mogador,  and  north-west  tic  coast  of  the 
continent.  The  Prince  took  up  a  bold  and  uiitieal 
position,  exposed  to  violent  currents,  to  grounding  on 
a  rocky  bottom,  and  to  many  other  serious  accidents.  ^ 
As  we  neared  this  difficult  entrance,  we  were  all  in 
a  state  of  the  u'.ost  fevei'ish  excitement,  expecting, 
such  was  the  fury  of  the  breakers,  to  be  thrown  on 
tiio  rock  on  either  side.  Thus,  it  was  a  veritabh^  Scylla 


How  is  it  possible  for  men  thus  fed,  to  tight  and  wrestle 
with  the  biUow.sand  terrors  of  the  deep? 

We  had  no  ordinary  task  to  get  on  shore  ;  tlie  ocean 
was  without,  but  .sea  was  witliin  port.  Tlio  wind  in- 
creased with  such  Jury,  that  we  abandoned  for  the  day 
the  idea  of  landing.  We  had,  however,  .specie  on 
board,  which  it  was  necessary  forthwitli  to  lantl. 
Mr.  Phillips,  captain  of  the  port,  and  a  merchant's 
clerk,  therefore  came  alongside  with  great  dirticulty 
in  a  Moorish  boat,  to  take  ashore  the  specie  ;  and  in  it 
I  embarked.     This  said  barque  was  the  miserabh;  but 


and  Charybdis.  A  man  from  the  rigging  descried  several  I  apt  represeniation  of  the  bygone  formidable  Maroquine 


small  vessels  moored  snugly  behind  the  isle.  We  \cn- 
tured  in  with  breathless  agitation.  A  man  from  one 
of  the  fortifications,  guessing  or  .seeing,  I  suppose,  our 
timidity  and  bad  seamanshij),  cried  out  at  the  to])  of 
his  lungs,  "  Salvo  !  "  which  being  interpreted,  meant, 
"  The  entrance  is  safe." 

But  this  was  not  enough  ;  we  were  to  have  another 
trial  of  patience.  The  foolish  captain — to  terrify  us  to 
the  last — had  to  cast  his  anclior  as  a  matter  of  course; 
and  imagine,  dear  reader,  our  alarm,  our  terror,  when 
we  heard  him  scream  out,  "  The  chain  is  snapped  I" 
We  were  now  to  be  driven  out  southwards  by  the  fury 
of  the  wind,  which  had  become  a  hurricane,  no  very 
agreeable  prospect !  Happily,  also,  tliis  was  a  false 
alarm.  The  capitano  then  caine  up  to  me,  to  shake 
Jiands,  apologise,  and  present  congratulations  on  our 
safe  harbouring.  The  perspiration  of  fever  and  a 
heated  br-in  was  coursing  down  his  cheeks.  Tlie 
capitano  lit  an  e.vtra  oandlc  before  the  picture  of  the 
Virgin  below,  and  observed  to  me  whilst  the  men  were 
saying  their ]prayers  of  gratitude  for  deliverance,  "Per 
nn  miraculo  della  santissima  Vergina,  noi  sciamo  sal- 
vati !  " — (We  are  saved  by  a  miracle  of  the  Most  Holy 
Virgin  !) — which,  of  course,  I  did  not  or  could  not 
dispute,  allovving,  as  I  do,  all  men  in  sucli  circum- 
stances to  indulge  freely  in  their  peculiar  faith,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  mo  or  mine. 

It  is  well  that  our  iiiercliaut-vesselsliave  never  been 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  Cronoese  craft,  or  been 
manned  by  such  ehieken-Iiearted  crews.  1  believe  the 
))usillanimity  of  the  latter   is   traceable,   in   a  great 


'  Tlio  entriini'e  to  the  jiiirt  of  Mogiidor,  liowuvcr,  is  difllcult  to 
all  sunincn.  \Vc  wore  besijos  in  tlio  depth  of  winter.  Tlie  Prince 
Jo  Joinvillo  describes  hia  mislmps  during  tlie  height  of  summer, 
or  ill  August,  when  pliioiiig  Ids  vessels  in  position  before  the  town. 
He  guys,  in  his  report  of  tho  hombardiuent :  "  New  dilHoultios, 
and  of  more  than  one  kind,  nwiiitod  us.  l"or  four  days,  the  vio- 
lence of  tlio  wind  and  the  roughness  of  the  sea  prevented  us  from 
communieatiiig  with  one  luiother.  Anchored  upon  a  rocky  bottom, 
our  uncliors  and  cables  broke,  and  the  loss  of  them  deprived  us  of 
resources  which  were  iiidispoiisablo  in  order  to  obtain  our  object. 
Some  vessels  had  only  one  chain  and  one  anchor.  We  eonid  not 
think  of  niaintaining  ourselves  liefmv  Mogador  under  sail.  The 
Tiolence  of  the  currents  and  of  the  gale,  would  probably  have 
carried  us  too  far,  and  we  should  have  lost  the  opjiortunity  of  acting, 
Besides,  in  causing  the  steamers  to  get  to  proceed  with  us,  they 
would  have  toiisunied  their  fuel,  and  in  leaving  them  by  them- 
selves they  would  ho  exposed  to  run  short  of  provisions  and  water. 
It  was  therefore  neecssary  to  remain  at  anchor.  At  last,  tho  wind 
iibati'd,  ami  there  remained  of  the  hurricane  of  the  iireccdinn' 
•lays,  a  considerablo  swell  from  N.N.W.  Then  tho  vessels  were 
turmoiitcd  by  the  sffoll,  and  became  iiiigovcrnable." 


navy,  whicli,  not  many  centuries  ago, pushed  it>  audacity 
to  such  lengths,  that  the  "  rovers  of  Salee  "  cruised  off 
the  Englisli  coast,  and  defied  tlie  Britisii  fleets.  Now 
the  whole  naval  force  of  the  once-dreaded  piratic 
.states  of  Barbary  can  liardly  boast  of  two  or  tliiee 
badly-manned  brigs  or  frigates.  As  to  Morocco,  tho 
emperor  has  not  a  single  eapfciin  wlio  can  conduct  :i 
vessel  from  Jlogador  to  Gibraltar. 

The  most  skilful  mi's  his  ports  can  furnish  made  lui 
attempt  lately,  and  was  blown  iqi  and  down  formoiitlis 
on  tlie  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  being  at  last 
driven  into  the  Straits  by  almost  miraculous  inter- 
position. 

What  was  this  Moorish  boat  in  which  I  went  on 
shore  ]  A  mere  long  sjiell  i if  bad  planks,  and  scarcely 
more  ship-shaije  than  the  trinik  of  a  tree  Imllowed 
into  a  canoe,  leakilj'  put  together.  It  was  filled  with 
dircy,  ragged,  lialf-naiied  sailor.s,  wliose  seamaiisliipilid 
not  extend  beyoiul  coming  and  going  from  vessels 
lying  in  this  little  ])ort.  Each  of  these  ^loga dorian 
port  s.iilors  had  a  bit  of  straight  pole  for  an  oar  ;  the 
way  in  wliich  they  rowed  was  equally  characteristic. 
Struggling  against  wind  and  current,  with  their 
Moorish  rais  at  the  helm,  encouraging  their  labours  by 
crying  out  tirst  one  thing,  then  another,  as  his  fancy 
dictated,  the  eiew  repeated  in  chorus  all  he  said  : — 
"  Khobsah  ■  "  (a  loaf)  cried  the  rais. 

All  the  men  echoed  "  Khob.sah." 

"  A  loaf  you  shall  have  when  you  return  !"  cried  the 
rais. 

"A  loaf  we  shall  have  when  we  return  !  "  cried  the 
men. 

"  Pull,  pull ;  God  Jiears  and  sees  you  ! "  cried  tho 


rais. 


cried 


"  We  pull,  we  pull  j  God  hears  and  sees  us 
the  men. 

"  Sweetmeats,  sweetmeats,  by  G —  ;  sweetmeats,  by 
G —  you  shall  have,  only  pull  away  !  "  swore  the  rats. 

"Sweetmeats  we  shall  ha\e,  thank  God  !  sweetmeats 
we    shall    have,  thank    Goil  !  '    roarei 


the  men,  all 
iMii(|ue  style,  after 
miles  over  tiiu  port, 


screaming  and  liawling.     In  thi> 

struggling  three  hours  to  get  tlire 

we  lauded,  all  of  us  completely  e.s.hausted  and  di'owued 

in  spray. 

It  is  usual  for  Moors,  particularly  negroes,  to  sing 
I'ertain  ehdruscs,  and  thus  encourage  one  another  in 
their  work.  What,  however,  is  remarkable,  tlieso 
choruses  are  niostlv  on  sii 


.subjc 


'ly 


tlie  foniiula  of  tlieir  confession,  "Tin  re  is  no  (Jod,  liut 
one  God,  and  Muhammad  is  his  Prophet,"  itc.     These 
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clownish   tars  vrcrc  doeply  coloured,  and  some  quite  i  uiso  liini,  until  lie  ouo  da}-  got  up  and  admired,  witli 


black.  I  ibund,  in  fact,  the  gi-eatcst  part  of  th( 
Moorisli  population  of  Mogndor  coloured  persons.  We 
may  here  easily  trace  the  origin  ot' the  epithet "  Dlack- 
a-Moor,"  and  we  .-u'e  not  sf)  surjiriscd  that  Shakcapeare 
made  his  Moor  Itlackj  indeed,  the  pi'esent  emperor, 
Mulai  Al)d  Krrahman,  is  of  very  dark  complexion, 
though  his  featui'es  arc  not  at  all  of  the  negio  cast, 
But  he  has  sons  (|uite  blaek,  and  with  negro  features, 
who,  of  course,  are  children  of  the  neafresses.  One  of 
these  i.s  Governor  of  Rabat.  In  no  country  is  the 
colour  of  the  human  skin  so  little  thought  of.  This  is 
a  very  important  matter  in  the  question  of  abolition. 
There  is  no  objection  to  tl  .«kin  and  features  of  the 
ncgi'o  ;  it  is  only  the  luxury  of  having  slaves,  or  theii' 
usefulness  for  heavy  work  which  weighs  in  the  scale 
against  abolition. 

As  soon  as  wo  landed,  we  visited  the  lieutenant- 
goveiTior,  who  cong?'atulated  us  on  not  being  carried 
down  to  the  Canary  Islands.     Then  his    Excellency 
asked,  in  due  studied  form  : 
"  Where  do  you  come  from  I " 
Ti-aveUcr. — "  Gibraltar." 
Jlis  Excellency. — "  Where  arc  you  going  % " 
2'mi-e/fc)'.— "To  see  the  Sultan,  Mulai' Abd  Krrah- 
man."' 

His  Excellency. — "  WhatV  your  business  1 " 
Trnvellei: — "I    will  let  your  Excellency  know  to- 
morrow." 

I  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Phillips,  where 
I  took  up  my  quarters.  Mr.  WiUshire,  our  viee- 
consui,  wa.s  absent,  having  gone  upto  Morocco  with  all 
the  principal  merchants  of  Mogador,  to  piy  a  visit  to 
the  emperor. 

The  port  of  MfigaMor  {Si;e  ]i.  353)  had  to-day  a 
most  wild  and  desolati  appearance,  which  was  rendered 
still  more  dreary  and  hideous  b\  dark  tempest  sweep- 
ing over  it.  On  the  shore  thevr  was  no  apjiearance  of 
life,  much  less  of  trade  and  slii]iping, 


youthful  ardour,  a  china  figure  on  the  chimney-piece, 
which  had  been  his  toy  in  boyhood.  On  the  occur- 
rence of  this  little  domestic  incident,  the  mother 
passionately  embraced  lier  lost  prodigal,  once  dead,  but 
now  "  alive  again."  Phillips  came  to  ^Mogador  on  a 
military  speculation,  and  ottered  to  take  the  conimand 
of  tlie  empei'or's  cavalry  against  all  liis  enemies. 

This  audacity  of  a  Jew  tilled  the  Moor  with  alaiin, 
"  How  could  a  Jew,  ^^•ho  was  not  a  devil,  propose  such 
an  insult  to  the  conmiaiider  of  the  faithful,  as  to  pre- 
sume to  take  charge  of  his  invincible  warriors  1"  Never- 
theless, till'  little  fellow  weathered  the  storm,  and  got 
ap[)oiuted  "  captain  of  the  port  of  Mogador,"  with  the 
liberal  salary  of  about  thirty  shillings  per  month  ;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  our  aide-de-camp,  now  nieiamor- 
phosed  into  a  sea  captain,  from  Avearing  an  admiiiil's 
uniform,  which  he  obtained  in  a  curious  way  on  a  visit 
to  Englaiul.  He  met,  in  the  streets  of  London,  witli 
an  acfpiaintauce,  who  pretended  to  patronise  him.  The 
geutleman  jokingly  sail  1,  "Well,  Phillii)s,  I  mubt  give 
you  an  uniform,  since  you  arc  appointed  captain  of  the 
port  of  ]\Iogador."  The  said  geutleman  received,  a  few 
months  afterwards,  when  his  qitondam  protege  was  safe 
with  his  UTiiform  strutting  about  jMogador,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  ^bior.s,  and  the  delight  of  his  co-re- 
ligionists, a  bill  of  thirty  pounds  or  so,  charged  for  a 
"  suit  of  admiral's  uniform  for  Mr.  Phillips,  captain  of 
the  port  of  Mogador;'  and  found  that  a  joke  sometimes 
has  a  serious  tcrtiiination. 

Phillips,  on  his  first  arrival  in  this  cotmtry,  entered 
into  a  diplomatic  contest  with  the  Moorish  authorities, 
d<uuanding  the  privileges  of  a  native  British-born  Jew, 
and  he  determined  to  ride  a  horse,  in  order  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  British  Jews,  before  the  awful  presence  of 
the  Sliereefian  court !  About  this  business,  the  Consul- 
general  Hay  is  said  to  have  written  eleven  long,  and 
Mr.  WiUshire  about  tvi'enty-ouc  short  an<l  pithy  de- 
spatches, but  the  artiiir  ended  in  smoke.     Phillijw,  with 


j  great  magnanimity  and  self-denial,  consented  to  relin- 


All  had  alian 
doned  it,  save  a  guard,  whi  >  lay  stretched  at  the  water 

]iort,  like  a  grim  watch-dog.  From  this  |ilace  we  pro-  i  qui.sli  the  privilege,  fin  the  prayer  of  his  brethren, 
cceded  to  the  merchants'  (piarter  of  the  town,  which  natives  of  31  ogadur,  who  were  verjmaturally  afraid,  lest 
was  solitaiy  and  )mmerse<l  m  profound  gloom,  Alto-  !  the  incensed  emperor  might  visit  on  them  what  he 
gether.  my  lirst  impressions  of  Mogador  were  most  un-  |  durst  not  inflict  on  the  British-ljorn  Jew. 
fa\ciurable,  I  went  to  bed  and  di'eamt  of  wind  and  '  Of  the  achievements  of  Phillips  in  the  w.iy  of  science 
sea.s,  and  struKsled  with  tempests  the  greater  part  of  |  (for  he  assures  he  is  born  to  the  high  destiny  of  eulightcn- 


the  nitdit.  Then  I  was  shipwrecked  olf  the  Canaries  ; 
thrown  on  the  coast  of  Wadnuu,  and  m.ade  a  slave  by 
the  wild  Arabs  wandering  in  the  Ueseri — F  awoke. 

INfr.  i'l.illips,  nuiu'  host,  soon  became  my  right-hand 
man.  His  extraordinary  character,  and  the  adventures 
of  his  life,  are  worth  u  brief  notice.  Phillips  .said  he 
was  def-cended  from  those  York  Jews  who,  on  refusing 
to  i)ay  a  contribution  levied  on  them  by  imo  <if  our 
nuist  Cluistian  kings,  had  a  tooth  drawn  out  every 
morning  (without  the  aid  of  chloroform),  until  they 
satistied  the  cruel  avarice  of  the  tyrant.  In  person, 
Phillips  was  a  .smart  old  gentleman,  with  the  ordinary 
lineaments  of  his  race  stamped  on  his  eouuteuance. 
The  greater  jiart  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  South 
Anu-rica,  where  he  attained  the  honours  of  aide-de- 
eanqp  to  Bolivar.  In  those  sauguin.tiy  revolutions 
heaving  with  the  birth  of  the  yoiuig  republic,  he  had 
often  been  .shut  up  in  the  capilla  to  be  shot,  and  was 
reseueil  always  by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  who  ])iticd  and 
saved  the  poor  Jew,  on  his  expressing  himself  favour 
able  to  Christianity.  Returning  to  England,  after 
twenty  years'  absence,  his  mother  did  not  fully  reeog- 


iug  both  barbarians  .tnd  civilised  nations),  I  take  the 
libertj',  with  his  pernussion,  of  mentioning  one.  Phillips 
brought  here  a  pair  of  horse-shoes  belonging  to  a  ilray- 
hor.se  of  the  lirm  of  Tnunan,  Haubury,  Buxtim,  and 
(.'o.,  to  astor.i.sh  the  floors  by  their  size,  who  are  great 
connoisseur.sof  horse-llcsh.  The  Moors  i)rotested  their 
unbelief,  and  swore  it  was  a  lii', — "  such  shoes  never 
shod  a  hor.se."  Pliillijjs  then  got  a  skeleton  of  a  head 
from  England.  This  they  also  scouted  as  an  imposi- 
tion, alleging  lliat  Phillips  had  got  it  purposely  made 
to  deceive  them.  "  Although  they  believed  in  the 
Propliet,  whom  they  never  .saw,  they  wci'O  still  not 
such  fools  as  to  believe  in  everything  which  an  infidel 
might  bring  to  their  country."  Phillips  now  gave  up 
in  despair  tlie  attempt  to  propagate  science  among  the 
floors. 

Our  ancient  aide-de-e.-imp  of  Bolivar  is  a  liberal  Eng- 
lish Jew,  and  boasts  that,  on  ( 'hristmas-day,  he  always 
has  his  roast  beef  and  jilum-iiudding.  T  supped  with 
him  often  on  a  sueking-pig,  for  the  Christians  breed 
pigs  in  this  place,  to  the  horror  of  pious  IMussulmon. 
Tliis  amusing  adventurer  subsequently  left   Jlogador 


mived,  with 
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and  went  to  Lisbon,  where  he  pui-posed  writing  a  me- 
morial ti)  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  containing 
the  plan  of  a  new  Unitarian  system  of  religion,  by 
which  the  Jews  might  be  Ijrought  within  the  pale  of 
the  (.Christian  church. 

For  some  time  1  felt  the  effects  of  my  sea-voyage  ; 
my  apartment  rocked  in  my  brain.  I'cuple  s])eculated 
about  the  object  of  my  mission  ;  tlic  most  absurd 
rumours  were  alloat.  "The  Christian  has  come  to 
.settle  the  alliiirs  of  Sir.  Darman,  whom  the  empiu'or 
killed,"  some  said.  Others  remarked,  "  The  Cliristian 
has  come  to  buy  all  the  slaves  in  the  country  in  order 
to  liberate  them."  The  lieutenant-governor  .sent  for 
Phillips,  to  know  what  I  came  for,  wjio  F  was,  and  how 
I  passed  my  time  '.  Phillips  told  him  all  about  mj' 
mission,  and  tluit  !  was  a  great  taleb.  When  PJiillips 
mentioned  to  tiie  gov(>rnor,  that  (!rcat  Britain  had  paid 
a  humlied  million  of  dollars  for  the  liberation  of  slaves 
belongiiig  to  Englishmen,  his  excellency,  struck  with 
astonishment,  exclaimed,  "The  English  Sultan  is 
ins]iired  by  God  !" 

I  visited  the  burviug-place  of  Clu'istians,  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  town  by  the  sea-shore.  A  fine 
tomb  was  erected  here  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Will- 
shire's  lather.  The  ignorant  country  ]ieople  coming  to 
Mogador  sto])ped  to  repeat  pr.iyers  before  it,  believing 
it  tht'  tomb  of  some  favourite  saint.  The  government, 
hearing  of  this  idolatrj'  to  a  Christian,  begged  Mr. 
Willshire  to  have  the  tomb  covered  with  cement. 
When  this  was  done,  so  perverse  are  these  people,  that 
they  partially  divested  it  of  covering,  and  chijiped  oif 
pieces  of  marble  for  their  women,  who  ground  them  to 
powder,  and  dusted  their  faces  with  it  to  make  them 
fair.  Every  six  months  it  is  necessary  to  rcplaster  the 
tomb.  This  cemetery  is  the  most  desolate  place  the 
mind  of  man  can  conceive.  There  is  no  green  turf 
here  to  rest  lightly  on  the  bosom  of  the  d<'ad  !  Xo 
tree,  no  cypress  of  mourning  ;  no  shade  or  shelter  for 
those  who  seek  to  indulge  in  grief.  All  is  a  sandy 
desolation,  swept  by  the  wild  winds  of  the  solitary  shore 
of  the  ocean. 

Farther  on,  is  the  Moorish  cemeterj'^,  which  I  piissed 
through.  What  a  spectacle  of  human  ci  irruption  ! 
Here,  indeed,  we  may  loarn  to  despise  this  world's 
poor  renown,  and  cease  tormenting  ourselves  with 
vain  and  godless  pursuits  (&«  p.  368).  It  was 
then  sunset,  the  moon  had  risen  far  up  on  the  fading 
brow  of  the  departing  day,  ca.sting  pale  lights  and  fear- 
ful shadows  over  this  house  of  the  dead.  It  was  time 
to  return  or  the  gates  of  tlu^  city  would  shut  me  out 
amidst  the  wreck  of  poor  human  dust  and  bones.  I 
saw,  moving  in  the  doubtful  shadows  of  .-ipproacliing 
night,  the  gravi'-digging  hya'iia  ! 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  The 
wreckers  of  this  coast  boldly  assert  that  a  shipwreck  is 
a  blessing  {birka/i),  sent  to  them  by  Providence.  The 
port  authorities  have  even  the  impudence  to  declare, 
that  to  erect  lighthouses  at  the  mouth  of  ports  would 
be  thwarting  the  decrees  of  Divine  Providence  1  In 
s])ite  of  all  this,  however,  at  the  urgent  re(|Uest  of  Mr. 
Willshire,  wliiMi,  on  one  occasion,  the  v.'eatlier  was  very 
bad,  the  governor  of  ^Mogador  stationed  guards  on 
various  parts  of  the  coast  to  preserve  the  lives  and 
property  of  shipwrecked  vessels.  But  I  do  not  think 
I  have  heard  worse  cases  of  Moorish  wreckers  than 
those  which  havi-  haiipened  not  very  many  years  ago 
on  the  French  and  English  coasts.  Some  of  myi'eaders 
will  recollect  the  ense  (>*',in  Indiaman  wrecked  otf  the 


coast  of  France,  when  poor  ladies,  in  a  state  oi'.-.u-i)ieuded 
animation,  had  their  tingers  cut  olf  to  get  possrsslon  of 
their  diamond  rings.  During  my  stay  at  3[ogador,  a 
coiiric"  arrived  from  Sus.  bringing  the  news  of  some 
Christians  being  v,iecked  olf  the  coast.  A  Jew  had 
I'urchased  one  poor  fellow  from  the  Arabs  lor  two 
camels.  Two  others  -were  ilead,  their  bodies  c;',st  upcm 
the  inhospitable  beach  by  the  Atlantic  surp',  where 
they  lay  unburied,  to  be  mangled  by  the  wild  tribes,  or 
to  feed  the  hungry  hya-na. 

Some  of  the  merchants  came  hither  from  the  capital; 
amongst  the  rest,  Mr.  and  ;\[rs.  Elton  ;  they,  as  well  as 
t)thers,  brought  a  favouralile  account  of  the  emperor 
and  his  niinisti'rs,  and  l;iu:led  \'ery  iiiuch  the  commercial 
polic\  of  the  go\erniir  of  ^logadnr.  Mudcration,  it  is 
said,  is  the  e'laracteristic  of  the  court's  proceedings  to- 
wards the  merchants.  Trade  was  not  very  brisk,  it 
being  the  rainy  season,  when  the  Arabs  are  oceui)icd 
with  sowing  the  ground;  the  busy  time  is  from  Sep- 
tember to  .January. 

The  produce  sold  at  that  time  was  sim])ly  that  which 
'is  left  of  the  past  season.  lia\ing  been  kept  back  with 
the  oliject  of  getting  a  b.  iter  price  for  it.  Gum  is 
brought  in  great  ([uniitities  for  exportation.  An  im- 
meii.ie  quantity  of  .sugar  is  imported,  a  third  of  which 
is  loaf  beet-root  su^ar  brou'dit  from  Marseilles. 

Mi:  Phillips  came  to  mo  to  beg  ten  thousand  pardons 
■for  hiiviiig  only  fowls  for  dinner.  One  morning  two 
bullocks  were  killed  by  the  Jew.s,  but  "not  according 
to  the  law,"  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  that  day 
would  have  to  go  without  meat.  On  these  occasions 
the  Jew.s  sell  their  meat  to  the  Moors  and  Christians 
at  a  reduced  price.  Phillips  observed,  "  I  am  obliged 
to  eat  meat  luieording  to  the  law,  or  I  should  have  no 
peace  of  my  life." 

A  good  many  jieople  were  affected  by  colds,  but  the 
climate  of  Mogador  Ls  reckoned  very  good.  All  the 
year  round  there  is  not  much  variation  ;  N.W.  and 
N.E.  winds  bring  cold  in  winter,  and  cool  refreshing 
brecEcs  iu  summer.  There  was  not  a  single  medical 
man  in  Mogador,  although  there  were  some  fifty  Euro- 
peans, including  Jews.  Some  years  ago  a  clever  young 
man  was  practising  here.  For  one  year,  each  I^uropean 
l)aid  his  .share  of  salary;  but  alas!  those  whom  God 
blessed  with  good  health,  refused  to  jiay  their  (piota  to 
the  support  of  a  physician  for  tlioir  sickly  neighbours, 
consequently,  every  European's  life  was  iu  the  greatest 
danger,  should  a  serious  accident  occur  to  them.  With 
regard  to  money,  they  would  prefer  a  broken  leg  all 
their  lite-time  to  paying  five  poumls  to  have  it  set. 
The  consuls  of  Tangier  subscrilie  ibr  a  resident  phy- 
sician. 

One  afternoon  I  went  to  .sec  the  .Moorish  c.valry 
"playing  at  [lowder"  {Lab  Al  Barwl),  being  a  stirring 
and  novel  scene.  A  troop  of  these  haughty  cavaliei-s 
assemliled  with  their  chiefs  almo.  t  daily  on  the  playa, 
or  parade.  Then  they  divided  themselves  into  parties 
of  twenty  or  thirty;  proceeding  with  their  mananivres, 
the  cavaliers  at  lirsi  advanceil  slowly  in  a  single  line, 
then  canter,  and  then  gallop,  spurring  on  the  hoi-se  to 
its  last  gasp,  meantime  standing  up  erect  on  their 
sliovcl-stirrui>s,  and  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other; 
looking  round  witli  an  air  of  defiance,  they  fire  off  their 
inatehlocks,  throw  themselves  info  various  di^xterous 
attitu(h)s,  sometimes  letting  fall  the  bridle.  The  pieces 
being  discharged,  the  horses  instantaneously  stop. 
The  most  dillicult  lesson  a  barb  learns,  is  to  halt  sud- 
denly in  mid  career  of  a  full  gallop.     To  discharge  his 
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niatelilock,  stiiiiding  on  the  stirru[is  Avliile  the  horse  is 
in  full  gallop,  is  the  groat  k'ssim  ofpcrf<;ctiou  of  the 
Marnqnine  soldiery.  The  cavaliers  now  wheel  out  of 
the  way  for  the  next  file,  returning  rcloiidi'd,  and  taking 
their  places  to  gallop  off  and  fire  again.  Crowds  of 
people  attend  these  equestrian  exhibitions,  of  which 
they  tire  j)assionately  fond.  They  squat  round  the 
parade  in  double  or  treble  row.s,  mutHed  up  within  their 
bournouses,  in  mute  admiration.  Occasionally  women 
are  present,  but  females  here  join  in  very  few  out-door 
amusements.  When  a  whole  troop  of  cavaliers  aie 
thus  manoeuvring,  galhiping  at  the  utmost  stretch  of 
the  horses'  mu.scles,  the  men  screaminj;  and  hallowing 


"Hah  !  hah  !  hah  I"  the  dust  and  sand  ri.sing  in  clouds 
before  the  foaming  fiery  barb,  with  the  deafening  noise 
and  confifsion  of  a  simultaneous  discharge  of  firelock.s, 
tlie  picture  represents  in  vivid  colours  what  might  be 
conceived  of  the  wild  Nubian  cavalry  of  ancient  Africa. 
These  cavaliers  are  sometimes  called  sjxifiis  ;  they 
are  composed  of  Moors,  Arabs,  Berbers,  and  all  the 
native  races  in  Morocco.  They  are  usually  plainly 
dressed,  but,  lieneath  the  burn  use,  many  of  them 
wear  the  Moorish  dress,  embroidered  in  the  richest 
style.  Some  of  the  horses  are  magnificently  capari- 
soned in  superb  liarness,  worked  in  silk  and  gold.  Fine 
harness  is  one  of  the  luxuries  of  North  Africa,  and  is 
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still  much  used,  even  in  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  where  the 
new  system  of  European  military  dress  and  tactics  has 
been  introduced. 

Mr.  Lord  relsitcs,  on  the  authority  of  the  French, 
that,  when  the  invading  army  invested  Fort  do  FEmpe- 
reur,  and  had  silenced  all  its  guns,  the  Dey  ordered 
the  Turkish  general  to  retreat  to  the  Kasbah,  and 
leave  three  negroes  to  blow  up  the  fort.  It  seemed, 
thercfoi-e,  abandoned,  but  two  red  flags  floated  still  on 
its  outward  line  of  defence,  and  a  third  on  the  angle 
towards  the  city.  The  Frencli  continued  all  their 
efforts  towards  efiecting  a  practicable  breach.  Three 
negroes  were  now  seen  cahnly  walking  on  the  ram- 
jiarts,  an<l  from  time  to  time  looking  over  as  if  ex- 
amining the  progress  of  the  breach.     One  of  them, 


struck  by  a  cannon-ball,  fell ;  and  the  others,  as  if  to 
avenge  his  death,  ran  to  a  cannon,  pointed  it,  and  fired 
three  shots.  At  the  third  the  gun  turned  over,  an<l 
they  were  unable  to  replace  it.  They  tried  another, 
and  as  they  were  in  the  act  of  raising  it,  a  shot  swept 
the  legs  from  under  one  of  them.  The  remaining 
negro  gazed  for  a  moment  on  his  comrade,  drew  him  a 
little  aside,  left  him,  and  once  )nore  examined  the 
breach.  He  then  snatched  one  of  the  flags,  and  retired 
to  the  interior  of  the  towei'.  In  a  few  minutes  he  re- 
appeared, took  a  second  flag  and  descended.  The 
French  continued  their  caimonade,  and  the  breach 
appeared  almost  practicable,  when  suddenly  they  were 
astounded  by  a  terrific  explo.sion,  which  shook  the 
whole  ground  as  with  an  earthquake.     An  immense 
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ciiliniin  of  siuolco,  mixed  with  streaks  of  flames,  burst 
from  tlie  centre  of  the  foi-trcss  :  masses  of  solid  masonry 
were  hurled  into  the  air  to  an  amazing  height,  while 
cannon,  stones,  timbers,  projectiles,  and  dead  liodi('s 
were  scattered  in  every  direction.  Wliat  was  all 
tliis?  The  negro  had  done  his  duty — the  fort  was 
blown  up  ! 

In  a  skirmish  near  ^Eascara,  one  of  Abd-el-Kader's 
negro  soldiers  killed  two  Frenchmen  with  his  own 
liahd.  The  Emir,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  his 
braveiy,  rewarded  him  on  the  field  cif  battle  by  pi-e- 
senting  liim  with  Ids  own  sword  and  the  Cross  of  the 
Crescent,  the  only  military  ordi.r  in  the  service,  and 
which  is  never  awarded  except  for  a  very  distinguished 


action.  Colonel  Scott  says  the  black  was  pr(\sented  to 
him,  and  seemed  as  proud  of  the  Iionour  conferred  on 
him  as  if  he  had  been  made  a  K.G.C.B. 

Li  the  strifes  and  disputes  for  succession  that  have 
characterised  the  liistoiy  of  the  Rarbary  princes,  and 
re<ldened  their  annals  with  blood,  nothing  has  been 
more  remarkable  tliau  the  fidelity  of  the  negroes  to 
their  respective  masters,  and  the  I)ravery  with  wliicli 
they  have  defended  them  to  the  last  hour  of  tlieirreigii 
01'  e.^isteuce.  When  all  his  partisans  have  deserted  a 
pretender — when  the  soldiers  of  tlie  successful  com- 
petitor to  the  throne  have  been  in  the  act  of  pouncing 
upon  the  fallen  or  falling  prince,  a  handful  of  liravc; 
followers  has  rushed  to  the   rescue,  and  surrounded 
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the  pei'son  of  their  beloved  leader,  pouring  out  their 
life-blood  in  his  defence — and  these  men  wei'e  negroes  ! 
To  use  a  vulgar  uie'iaiilior,  the  negro  will  defend  his 
master  with  tlie  srivage  ci  ^rage  and  tenacity  of  a  bull- 
dog. And  this  is  he  priucipal  reason  which  has  in- 
duced the  despotic  ,.iiiici'>  of  North  Africa  to  cherish 
the  negroes,  of  whom  ilie^  have  encouraged  a  continual 
supiily  from  the  interior. 

The  history  of  this  Imperial  Guar'd  of  Negroes  is 
interesting,  as  showing  the  inconveniences  as  well  as 
the  advantage  of  such  a  corps,  for  these  troops  have 
not  been  always  so  well  conducted  as  they  are  at 
present.  At  oiu^  time  the  Shereofs  claimed  a  species 
if  sovereignty  over  the  city  of  Timbukhtu  and  the 


adjacent  countries.  In  the  year  1727,  Mulai  Ismail 
determined  to  re-peo])le  his  wasted  districts  by  a  colony 
of  negroes.  His  secret  object  was,  however,  to  form  a 
body-guard  to  kee])  his  own  people  in  check,  a  sort  of 
black  Swiss  regiment — so  alike  is  the  policy  of  all 
tyrants.  In  a  few  years  these  troops  exceeded  100,000 
men.  Finding  their  numbers  so  great,  and  their 
services  sf)  much  needed  by  the  Sultan,  tliey  became 
exigeant  anil  rapacious,  dictating  to  their  royal  master. 
Mulai  Abdallah  was  deposed  six  times  liy  them.  The 
Sultan  on  his  side  finding  their  yoke  intolerable,  de- 
cimated them  by  sending  them  to  fight  in  the  mountains. 
Others  were  disbanded  for  tlie  same  reasons  by  Sidi 
Muliammad.  Still  the  etlect  of  this  new  colonisation  wan 
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bfiirficially  cxpcn<mct'(l  tliroiicjhout  the  country.  Tlio 
Moor.s  tiikiiii;  tlio  hlnck  wonieu  as  cDiicubincs,  a  iiiixcil 
niccof'incliistrious  ))co])lesj)raiig  up.  amlgavc  an  ini]K,'tiis 
to  tlio  (jni|)ii'c.  It  is  (nicstioii.iblc,  liowevor,  if  North 
Africa  I'oulil  ho  coloiiisod  liy  negroes.  V>y  niixiim  with 
tho  (-'aiiL'.isian  race,  this  ex]ierimeiit  |partly  suoeeuded. 
lUit  ill  general,  North  Africa  is  too  lilcak  anil  nncoii- 
geiiial  for  the  negroc.V  nature  (hn'ing  winter.  The 
negro  race  does  not  increase  of  itself  on  this  coast. 
Their  present  number  is  kejit  up  liy  a  continual  supply 
of  slaves.  When  tliis  is  stopped,  coloured  peojile  will 
begin  gradually  to  disappear. 

'J'he  French  in  Africa  now  fnrni>li  them  with  an 
everlasting  theme  of  denunciation.  From  ^lorocoo 
they  travel  eastwards,  filling  the  Sahara  and  tlio  Atlas 
with  the  oiloiirs  of  their  holy  reputation.  So  that  re- 
ligious light,  like  that  of  civilisation,  is  now  moving 
from  the  west — eastwards,  instead  of,  as  in  times  past, 
from  the  east — eastwards.  The  ^Faroquino  ilnhanima- 
dans  may  be  cited  as  a  case  in  ]ioint.  They  find  too 
frei|ueiitly  only  the  form  of  religion  in  the  east,  .as  we 
do  in  the  eastern  churches.  They  arc  beginning  to 
assa'  It  AFi'kka  as  we  h.'kve  assaulted  Jerii.salcm. 


VII. 

TlIF,   rii:CE>'T  Sl'AMSn   ('AMPAKiX  IN   Monopco— C'omhats  i\ 

Fhont  or  C'i:uTA — .Mooiimk  SriiATAiiims  —  Skikmisiius 
ON  Tin;  lUviiii  AzMiu— .Moouisii  t'iVAi-iiv  ovehiiati;i)— 
Action  at  Wadi  al  .Iai.t^  —  ri.i.usTi!ATiON  riioM  tiiii 
Br  LI.  lliNO — Si'Axrsir  AuTii.i.riiv-  .Moons  (ioon  Makks- 
jii:n — KiNAi,  Action  in  i'kont  or  TiriTAN— SmuioiiN 
Dkfkncu  of  the  Mooiis-lii:riii)si'ECT  op  tiii;  CA.^irAiON 
— A  (luKAT  Political  axo  Militaui'  ilisiAKi:. 

The  (iist  standing  army  of  negroes  was  formed  more 
especially  of  Songhay  tribes,  dwelling  on  the  Niger,  1 
in  the  time  of  Mnhii  Tsmaa'.  about  a.d.  Ifi72.  This 
prince  married  his  Songhay  contingent  to  i\[oroccaiii 
womi  n  ill  order  to  rule  liis  own  subjects.  (Jiarth. 
Chmiio/o'/ical  2'able  0}  the  Jlistori/  of  Sonijluii/,  vol  i\-. 
p.  (iL'7.) 

The  reputati  >n  which  thi.-i  imperial  negro  guard 
enjoyed  for  devotion  uud  gallantry— -the  historical  hido 
'"  at  surrounded   the  heads  of  the  descendants  of  the 

anretaniaiis  and  Moors  of  old — the  well-iittosted 
puu'k  oi'tlio  Arabs,  and  the  power  of  resLstanco  of  the 
IJerbcrs,  great  as  it  is  in  their  own  mountains,  Avere 
neither  allowed  full  ]ilay,  or  could  not  cope  with  the 
perfection  of  civilized  warfare,  when  iiitched  in  our 
own  days  against  Spain. 

.Mr.  Frederick  Hardman  speaks,  indeed,  in  his  work 
(Ml  Till'  i^jiiniish  ('iiniimii/ii  in  Mnrorcn,  in  very  dppre- 
I'iatoi'v  terms  of  the  Moorish  casalry,  as,  indeed,  of 
jMoorish  tactics  generally. 

So  iiir,  lie  says,  as  I  have  as  yet  had  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, and  of  nseert  lining  from  ntlleers  who  have  been 
here  from  the  very  first  day  of  tlio  war,  the  military 
tiieticH  of  the  Moorsaro  limited  and  nionotonoiis.  Their 
str.iliigein  is  always  the  same  ;  they  throw  out  a  few 
men  as  a  decoy — a  .sort  of  forlorn  ho])o — in  the  expec- 
tation that  the  Spaniards  will  advance  against  them  us 
(in  easy  prej'.  If  lla?  Spaniards  did  so  they  would 
instantly  become  a  mark  for  hundreds  of  sharpshooters, 
concealed  in  holes  and  corners,  among  rocks  and  iieliind 
trees,  and  vigilantly  watidiiiig  lor  a  mark.  To  the 
poHsiblo  success  of  this  riiKii  </o  ijiiivri'.  it  is  obviously 
essential  Iiat  the  Spaniards  should  not  bo  aware  of 
the  jiroxiiiiity  of  a  lurking  foe  lifty  times  nau'e  nunu'- 
I'ous  than   the  0110  visible  on  the  open   ground.     To 


conceal  their  ambush  the  Moors  display  all  the  craft  of 
savages.  (Jiie  rartdy  sees  a  strong  body  of  tliinn  en- 
sconcing themselves  in  a  position.  Yon  may  ,s(!0  live 
or  six  in  one  direction,  and  eight  or  ten  in  another, 
converging  towards  an  apparently  uncertain  point, 
whilst  in  otlier  directions  other  small  groups  move, 
often  only  two  or  thn'O  men,  sloping  i|nietly  along  as 
if  they  were  admiring  the  landscape  rather  than  mean- 
ing mischief.  Then  they  disappear,  either  among 
trees  or  behind  iiicfptalities  of  tlio  ground,  and  are 
seen  110  more,  and  you  know  not  Avhitlier  they  arc 
gone  until  you  liaA'c  had  enough  ex|ierience  of  their 
ways  to  feel  sure  that  they  have  all  betaken  tluiui- 
selves  to  allotted  positions,  and  that  wdiile  ]ierhaps  you 
have  never  seen  lifty  men  at  a  time,  there  are  probably 
a  thousand  assembled  within  range  of  your  skirmisher.s. 
Tlu^  aversion  they  show  to  coming  to  close  fjuarters 
and  encounterina  a  bivonet  charsre,  renders  it  ditlicult 
to  believe  that  their  frecnient  advances  against  our 
jiositions  arc  prompti'd  by  a  scM'ious  hope  of  olitaining 
jio.ssession  of  any  [lart  of  works  fully  manned,  d  tended 
iiy  artillery,  and  which  every  day  renders  strongei-. 
I  should  rather  take  their  object  to  be  to  jirovoke  the 
S))!Uiiards  to  move  out  from  their  cover  to  ground 
where  they  mislit  afford  easy  marks  for  tlu'ir  c.tpin- 
ildi'ilas.  The  Moors  have  been  only  too  often  success- 
ful in' this',  and  the  consequence  has  been  the  killing 
and  wounding  of  huiulreds  of  men  without  any  corre- 
sponding advantage.  A  great  deal  of  annnunition  has 
tlitis  been  tired  away,  which  had  been  mnch  better 
spared.  The  S[)aiiish  generals,  however,  have  begun 
to  lind  out  their  mistake.  The  first  corps,  diich  has 
been  longest  hero,  and  has  liad  the  most  experionco  of 
this  kind  of  warlare,  has  for  some  time  past  adopted 
the  plan  of  not  replying  to  the  ^Moorish  skirmishers, 
but  of  lying  (piict,  and  letting  them  come  on  (if  they 
please,  which  they  rarely  do)  until  they  ari>  near 
enough  for  action  more  decisive  than  the  exchange  of 
long  shots.  Similar  reserve  has,  1  hear,  now  been 
enjoined  to  the  second  corps,  and,  judging  from  the 
conduct  of  those  troops  of  the  third  corps  which  were 
yesterday  engaged,  it  is  pribablo  that  General  llos  do 
Olano,  who  on  his  first  arrival  here  seemed  rather 
disposed  to  retaliate  npon  and  follow  up  the  foe,  now 
sees  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  such  a  conr.so, 
with  a  quickfooted  enemy,  who  flies  when  attacked, 
and  returns  in  swar-us  when  the  Sp.aniards  retire,  as 
they  must  ultimately  do,  to  their  positions,  to  hang 
upon  their  rear  and  pelt  them  with  bullets. 

Then  again  at  the  camp  on  the  River  Azniir.  Tlio 
day,  IMr,  Ifardman  says,  is  mild  but  cloudy,  after  0110 
of  the  most  gorgeous  and  rom!irl:able  sunrises  I  ever 
,saw, — the  whole  eastern  sky  llaked  and  biirred  with 
clouds  glowing  like  buriii'^hed  copper,  01,  a  background 
the  tints  of  which  varied  from  tin'  pale  grevu  of  tho 
willow  leaf  to  an  almost  (.'inendd  hue.  Vov  a  few 
minutes  it  was  wonderful  to  contemplate  ;  then  tho 
sun  ro.se  lil;o  a  golden  ball  from  the  sen  horizon,  slightly 
Veiled  by  a  low  li;ink  of  misi,  but  almost  as  soon  a.s  it 
appeared  eloiuls  llo.aled  aei'os,  and  the  whole  moiuing, 
without  being  exactly  dull,  has  passed  witliiait  bright- 
ness. The  soldiers  are  going  through  the  duty,  lately 
so  unpleasantly  freipnait,  ol'  discharging  and  chaiiing 
their  danij)  muskets  ;  tho  contents  of  the  tents  aro 
being  sprtnid  out  t  >  dry  ;  horses  are  being  cleaned  ami 
rubbed  and  brushed,  which  they  greatly  need,  poor 
fellows,  after  standing  all  night  up  to  their  fetlocks  in 
mud,  with  rain  pelting  through  their  co\criug,  ami  not 
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much  to  eat.  Some  of  the  mules  look  very  thin  and 
miserable,  and  as  if  greatly  in  want  of  the  contents  of 
the  steamer  marked  "Hay  :"  one  ]ioor  lean  wretch,  on 
beholding  .some  scanty  handfuls  of  tliat  ilesir.ible  article 
spread  before  a  horse  this  morning,  lame  tottering  u]> 
tu  claim  a  share,  but  fell  from  weakness  before  ho  could 
reach  the  much-needed  forage.  TJie  eavalry  hor.si'S 
seem  to  bear  u])  jnetty  well  ;  at  least  twc  squadrons 
of  dragoons,  whicli  went  forward  ycstu'day  and  rode 
all  along  the  Ihio  during  the  u(?tion  in  hopes  of  getting 
a  chance  of  a  charge,  looked  plucky  and  in  hard  eou- 
<lition,  and  t.-otted  briskly  up  and  down  rugged  de- 
clivities and  through  the  thick  jungles  of  briars  and 
gum-cistus.  TI.c  Moors  apparently  <iid  not  like  their 
looks,  for  they  kept  carefully  out  of  their  way.  I 
confess  r  begin  to  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
nggcratiim  in  what  has  been  said  of  the  formidable 
valour  of  tho  Moorish  horsemen.  They  liave  had, 
before  my  eyes,  several  opportunities  of  attacking,  with 
far  superior  forci',  small  bodies  of  Spanisli  cualry,  ami 
not  once  ha'c  they  availed  themselves  of  them.  As 
yet,  all  they  have  shown  themselves  good  for  is  to 
scani]ier  about  the  country,  generally  at  a  pretty  safe 
di  .tance  from  the  Spanish  sharpshooters,  ami  to  |iei'foriii 
feats  which  would  excite  much  admiration  in  iiatty's 
Circus,  .such  as  tiring  at  a  canter,  levelling  their  long 
espingardas,  and  dischariiing  them  at  the  same  instant 
that  their  well-trained  horses  turn  shuit  round  and- 
make  at  speed  for  the  rear.  Considering  the  length  of 
their  guns,  and  the  need  they  have  of  a  |)ro|i  for  steady 
aim,  1  cannot  believe  that  this  kind  of  practice  causes 
many  easualties  in  their  enemy's  ranks  The  kind  of 
estimation  in  which  tlu'  S|iat'ish  infantty  holil  them 
may  be  judgc'd  of  from  the  fact  that  at  tiie  teiniination 
of  our  last  march  but  o;io — the  hazardous  but  eum- 
plctoly  successful  movement  between  the  sea  and  the 
lagoons — when  there  was  .skirmishing  on  tho  heights 
above  our  position,  and  the  soldieivs,  looking  down 
from  the  rocky  summits,  saw  Moorish  eavalry  moving 
in  the  plain  below,  a  battalion  was  exiremely  indig- 
nant iiecauso  it  was  not  allowed  to  descend  and  ch.irge 
them  with  the  bayoiu't. 

The  only  floors  as  yi't  seen  to-diiy  have  lieeii  two  or 
three  smnll  partit.'s  wandering  over  the  ground  of  yester- 
day's combat,  ]irobably  looking  for  wounded  and  collect- 
ing dead.  With  a  glass  one  can  see  some  luu-ses  lying 
about  on  the  hills.  A  nuuiber  of  arms  were  lirouglit  in 
yestei'day,  among  them  several  ijuinai.-i.  Tlic.s(>  are 
mui'h  the  shajieof  a  butcher's  knife — broad  and.«(piare 
next  the  handle  or  hilt,  with  a  |irojecting  corner,  aiul 
tapering  olftotlio  point.  Tlio  edge  of  most  of  those 
that  have  b<'en  taken  since  the  war  began  was  ground 
as  sliarp  as  that  of  a  razor.  The  usual  length  of  tho 
blade  is  about  l!^  or  '20  inches.  Vcslcrdiiy  a  sabre 
was  also  brought  in  which  apparently  lielonged  to  an 
olliccr  or  some  person  of  distinction,  It  was  in  a 
scabbard  of  red  leather,  with  bra.-s  tiji  and  liands,  with 
slings  of  crimson  cord.  Hdge  and  point  were  as  slmr|i 
ns  grindstone  could  make  them.  For  a  cavalry  sabre 
it  was  short — ii  lica\y,  ill  balanced  weajiou,  with  a 
erampcil,  incenveiiient  guard,  (feneral  Trim  has  got 
a /(«ic/i;  of  crimson  cloth,  and  in  such  clean  and  good 
condition  that  I  hear  he  intends  wearing  it.  Another 
capture,  and  liy  far  the  most  interesting,  nuulc  yester- 
day by  the  soldiers  in  tlieir  pursuit  of  tiu' Hying  Moors, 
was  a  handsome  album,  in  a  case,  containing  drawings 
iiiid  paintings  i  1  scenery  and  positions,  some  in  this 
neighbourhood,  with  manuscript  notes.     It   came  into 


liosscssjon  of  General  Enrirjue  O'JJonnell,  brothcv  of 
the  Commander-iu-chief,  ami  he  liad  it  under  his  iirm 
when,  in  passing  on  font  through  part  of  the  camp, 
after  dark-,  ho  iiiifortunately  lost  it,  and  all  the  etl'orts 
that  have  been  lUiide  to  ti'id  it  have  hitherto  proved 
unsuccessful.     This  loss  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

1  find  that  nolioily  attem|its  lo  estimate  the  number 
of  the  Moors  who  yi.'sterilay  at'acked,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
the  wisest  plan  not  to  do  so,  for  the  reason  I  have 
more  than  once  given.  The  positions  they  occupied 
could  hardly  lie  less  than  four  miles  in  length.  They 
were  met  by  seven  biitlalioiis,  which,  being  stronger 
than  .some  we  hav(^  here,  mu>t  bi'  reck<jiicd  at  4000 
men.  Of  thesis  only  four  battalions,  'I'nledo.  (,'astilla, 
Savoya,  ami  Cordova,  were  actually  eiigageil  ;  the 
other  three  were  in  reserve.  The  tirst-named  tsvo 
particularly  distinc;uished  themselves  by  tlu'  charges 
they  made.  Cordova  is  the  battalion  that  snttei'ed  so 
much  on  the  1st  inst.,  and  is  even  said  to  have  siiowu 
symiiloms  of  faltering,  at  which  moment  it  was  tiiat 
M.irshal  0  I>onutll  galloped  forward  to  the  fnuit  and 
l)laccd  himself  and  stall'  in  a  heavy  lire,  as  described 
to  you  in  a  pi'evious  letter.  A  Spanish  artist  who 
accompanies  this  army  has  made  a  spirited  sketch  of 
the  scene,  at  tlio  nionu'iit  when  the  .\larslial  ]nit  spurs 
to  his  liorse,  and,  sliouting  to  ;i  battalion  of  light  iii- 
fantiy  clo>"  at  hand,  "■  Cur.ailDrcn  !  o,  In  baiiauHa  ! 
Vivii  la  Jleiiin  !''  daslieil  up  the  asec-nt.  The  (,'ordova 
I'.egiment  has  lo.st  heavily  in  the  campaign  ;  its  two 
senior  field  oHicers,  and  a  number  of  others  of  all  ranks 
ha\  o  been  killed  or  wonndeil.  The  great  loss  of  otllccrs 
in  the  army  of  Africa  up  to  tiie  present  lime  show.s 
that  th<y  do  their  daty,  and  is  also  to  be  attriimted  to 
their  stiinding  upright,  while  Oieir  men  of  course  got 
as  much  as  possible  under  cover  to  load  and  lire,  and 
in  many  instances  have  fought  from  bciiind  low  parapets 
thrown  11] )  for  the  iinrjioso  of  atl'ording  them  shelter. 
The  casualties  yestei'day  were  .somewhat  heavier  than 
I  thought,  although  the  .Moorisii  lire  was  certainly  very 
heavy  at  times,  until  they  were  dishearlriicd  anil 
driven  to  ilight  !iy  the  baytuiet  charges  ami  rapid  ad 
vauee  of  the  battalions  above  named,  as  well  a^  by  the 
rapid  disehargi's  of  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  One 
battalion  I  saw  charging  il  (liscrttioii,  as  it  is  called — 
that  is  to  say,  as  the  men  like,  without  koepiiiu'  ranks 
or  any  sort  of  order  ;  it  pushed  on  very  rapidly,  and 
must  ha\o  sulfeied  from  the  tin,'  from  the  wood  in 
which  the  jNIoia's  sought  shelter. 

Again,  when  the  Sjianiards  wer<(  getting  up  toTetuau, 
the  jMoor.si  olfered  no  real  rciistance  : 

C.V.M1'  01'  W.vui  .\r,  .lAi.f,  fell,  h 

There  was  an  action  yestcnlay,  but,  unless  the  force 
of  artiUi'iy  displajed,  and  the  loss  it  occa-ioned  the 
Moors,  hoiild  induce  them  to  surrender  Tetiian,  it  has 
not  placed  the  Spaniards  one  inch  nearer  Id  tiie  posses- 
sion of  that  place,  btrieily  s|ieaking,  they  may  be  .said 
to  he  further  I'l'oii"  tho  attainment  of  that  end  than  they 
were,  since  they  have  lost  out  of  their  little  army  I'OO 
or  ;it)"  men,  more  or  lessaccliinatised  and  inured  to  this 
kiiiil  iifwarfare,  and  who  can  be  but  imiierfeetly  replaced 
by  an  cipial  number  of  recruit  ;  from  Spain.  The  coniliat 
oi'  yesterday  was  useless  and  unpi'olilable,  like  many 
others  thiifc  this 'irmy  has  jiad  since  its  arrival  in  Africa. 
Tho  position  of  the  Spaniards  is  this:  they  occupy  a.'i 
intieiiclied  camp  and  forts  bel'oro  Tetuan,  in  which  they 
are  waiting  until  they  have  completed  I  heir  preparationH 
for  attacking  that  place.   I'ntil  then  they  have  nothing 
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to  f^aiii  l>y  engaging  in  combiits  in  tlie  jilain  around 
tlii'ui,  and  across  wliicli  it  is  iu  tluni'  ]iowor  to  advance 
wlic  icvcr  tlicy  jilease.     Tliey  are  constructing  a  new 
fort,  wliicli  is  slow  in  coni])letiou  by  rca.son  of  tiie  nature 
of  tlie  ground;  and  of  the  form  selected,  which  requires 
a  great  deal  of  labour.    Thi:>  fort  the  Moors  conic  down 
and  attack,  or,  at  least,  make  a  demonstration  of  attack- 
ing. It  might  be  thought  sufficient  to  defend  it,  driving 
away  the  enemy  wJieu  he  approaches,  and  to  this  the 
Spanish  military  chiefs  have,  it  is  siiid,  more  than  once 
expressed  their  intention  of  limiting  themselves.     Un- 
fortunately, when  the  moment  comes,  good  resolutions 
are  apt  to  evaporate.     The  small  of  powder  has  an  in- 
toxicating eflect  on  most  heads.    A  little  amour  propre 
may,  perhajis,  have  its  influence,  for  it  must  not  bo 
ihought  in  Europe  that  the  Moors  arc  masters  of  the 
plain,  and  that  we  dare  not  sally  forth  and  drive  them 
lifiek  ill  confusion  even  greater  than  that  of  their  dis- 
orderly approach.     So  that,  in  fact,  during  this  time  of 
waiting  and  preparation,   while  guns   and    tools  and 
stores  are  being  disembarked,  the  Moors  have  it  at 
their  option  to  tight  or  not.     If  they  caoose  to  remain 
in  their  tents  nobody  will  molest  them  ;  when  they 
feel  pugnacious  and  have  got  a  fresh  supply  of  jiowder 
and  some  new  leader  arrives  among  tiiem,  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  come  down  into  the  plain  but  to 
tiro  and  yell,  and  they  are  (piite  sure  that  troops  will 
be  sent  out  to  meet  them,  and  that,  although  their  own 
loss  may  be  groat,  they  will  have  the  satisfacticm  of 
killing  some  of  the  "  Cliristian  dogs."     Spaniards  are 
a])t  to  take  illustiatiims  from  the  bull-ring,  and  I  have 
h(Nird  this  army  and  tln^  Moors  compared  to  the  bidl 
and  the  ))ull-fighter.  The  Siianish  bull  stands  calm  and 
firm  iu  his  African  arena,  confident  of  his  power  to 
repel  and  somewhat  scornful  of  his  foe,  worste(l  in  many 
encounters.     Forth  rides  the  ISFoorish  torrmhr,  bran- 
dishing a  red  Hag,  which  he  shakes  iu  defiance  and 
(irovocation,  and  followed  by  a  swarm  of  long-legged, 
long-gun  bearing  Moriscos,  who  look,  upon  the  lirown 
liill-side  and   in  their  dirty  white   luiieks,  like  lively 
gentles.     "Come  on,  come  on  !"  he  maybe  imagined 
to  say,  as  he  makes  his  charger  curvet  and  waves  his 
banner  ou   high,  while    his   followers  croucli    behind 
bushes  and  seek  suppm-ts   for  their  en/nni/ariliifi,  and 
!lrc  and  vitu])erate.     At  the  sound  of  their  hideous 
yell  and  of  a  whistling  bullet  or  two,  the  eager  Spaniard 
pricks  up  ills  ears,   paws  the  ground,  and  soon  forgets 
jirudent  resolves.    Like  the  unreflecting  bull,  he  is  not 
long  in  losing  his  temper  and  accepting  his  enemy's 
challenge.     Forward  the  skirmishers !     Bring  up  the 
mountain  battery!     Up  with  Vergara's  sharpshooters  ! 
Where  are  the  rifleil  fo\ir-pounders  (     And  forward 
they  all   hurry — the  active  reddegged  light  infantry, 
with  Minid  on  ahiailder,  and  the  tall  powerful  muh's, 
wh'''h  the  weight  of  guns  and  carriages  j)erched  upon 
their  high    pack-saildles  cannot  restrain  from  furious 
neighing  and  inconvenient  rearing,  and  other  antics 
highly  annoying  to  their  conductors,  and  scarcely  to  be 
c'hcckcd  by  sharp  jerks  at  the  severe  iron  apparatus 
ivlRxed  to  their  nose  and  mouth.     Jlattalions  move  uji 
in  support,  the  field  artillery  rumbles  in  the  rear,  and 
lines  of  cavalry  glitter  on  tiio  Hank,  waiting  an  oi>por- 
tunity  to  charge,     And  soon  the  Minie  whistles,  and 
tlio  sharp  report  of  the  rifled  guns  is  lu-ard,  and  the 
!Moriscos,  \>Iio  are  not  anxious  to  como  to  closo  i|uar- 
+ers,  knock  over  a  few  men  by  jiarting  shots,  and  seamjier 
olf  to  another  position,  and  again  career  to  and  fro,  and 
wave  their  dirty  little  Hags  and  howl  abuse  of  the 


Spaniards,  who  again,  as  before,  are  seduced  to  follow 
them  up.  And  thus  some  miles  of  gi-ound  are  gone 
over,  and  the  enemy  doubtless  suffers  severely,  which 
does  not,  however,  prevent  him,  when  he  sees  the 
Spaniards  retire,  from  following  them  and  killing  and 
wounding  a  few  more.  The  telegr.aph  announces  a 
fresh  victoiy  to  iladriil,  whore  there  is  probably  much 
rejoicing  on  the  occasion  ;  but  the  next  morning  the 
"  butcher's  bill"  is  odded  up,  and  the  lo.ss  is  ascer- 
tained, whilb  anything  Hke  a  gain,  either  substantial  or 
moral,  is  siaight  for  in  vain.  It  may  bo  q\iestioued 
whether  such  expenditure  of  soldicns'  lives  be  justifi- 
altle,  but  under  present  circumstances  it  certainly  seems 
unwise. 

Tile  above  is  much  tli(^  sort  of  thing  that  went  on 
yesterday,  beginning  .•-•oon  after  ten  and  lasting  till 
nightfiill.  The  Spaniards  brought  up  the  whole  of  their 
artillery  and  pounded  the  Moors  considerably.  The 
affair  began  to  our  right  front,  just  beyond  the  new  fort, 
still  incomplete,  which  was  sujijiosed  to  be  the  object  of 
the  Moorish  advance.  Soon  it  spread  over  a  much  more 
extensive  line ;  and  while,  on  the  Spanish  left,  a  few 
I  battalions  kept  the  enemy  at  bay,  the  right  and  centre 
.  cleared  the  }ilaiu  and  advanced  nearly  five  miles  from 
their  position,  through  a  country  inconveniently  sprink- 
led with  ponds  and  long  narrow  lagoons.  As  regards 
military  movements,  there  is  not  much  to  describe  in 
these  actions.  When  I  read  the  Spanish  official  accounts 
of  those  I  myself  have  witnessed,  I  am  often  puzzled  to 
trace  all  the  strategical  ideas  therein  attributed  to  the 
Moors.  Now  and  then  they  havi'  seemed  to  have  soma 
glimmerings  of  that  kind,  but  usually  their  plan,  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  is  much  like  that  of  a  dog  attacking  a 
bull,  and  who  careers  around  him  seeking  opportunity 
to  rush  iuand  bitowith  impunity,  but  retreats  iu  haste 
wIkmi  ho  meets  the  horns.  This  was  the  case  ycstei'day. 
Tlir  Moors  were  no  .sooner  repulsed  on  one  part  of  the 
line  than  they  scampered  off  to  anotiier,  in  hopes  of 
finding  a  weak  point,  Imt  everywhere  tluy  were  disap- 
jioiuteil ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  a  general  ad\ance  put 
them  utterly  to  the  route,  and  a  greater  part  of  them 
disappeared,  abandoning  the  spurs  of  the  Sierra  JJermeja 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  seeking  refuge  in  the  recesses, 
and  even  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  Their 
camp  on  the  hill,  referred  to  iu  former  letters,  was  in 
evident  danger,  and  its  occupants  began  to  strike  tents, 
in  anticipation  of  an  attack.  It  might  easily  have  beeu 
taken,  and  many  thought  that  such  was  the  intention, 
but  the  attempt  was  not  made. 

I  peroeive  that  the  Spanish  bulletin  of  the  littlo 
combat  of  the  23rd  of  January  speaks  highly  of  the 
praetic(^  made  l>y  the  artillery.  This,  I  suppose,  was 
out  of  consideration  foi'  the  feelings  of  the  gunners,  I 
peixist  in  saying  that  it  was  very  indifferent,  and  somo 
of  it  very  bad,  and  that  some  of  the  shells  from  the 
gunboats  burst  mudi  nearer  to  the  Spaniards  than  to 
the  ]\[ooi's,  and  even  in  dangerous  proximity  to  tho 
former.  This  was  very  well  known  and  freely  com- 
nuMitetl  ou  by  many  hero.  Yesterday  tin-  ease  was 
dilferent.  There  was  some  extremely  good  practice, 
and,  although  I  do  not  know  by  what  process  of  calcu- 
lation tho  Spanish  head-ipiartcu's  arrive  at  their  estimate 
of  2,000  as  the  loss  ol  the  Moors,  it  wouM  not  be  sur- 
prising if  they  had  lost  (p:ite  that,  and  tho  prisoners 
taken  say  that  their  army  sufTered  greatly,  esjiecially 
the  cavalry.  Tho  mIioIo  of  tho  field  artillery,  and 
some,  if  not  all,  of  the  mountain  batteries,  were 
out  and  engagod,  so  llmt  there  must  have  beeu  at  least 
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lift}'  or  sixty  guns  in  the  Held.  Frequently  four  bat- 
teries were  tiring  at  a  time,  from  difterent  points  of  the 
line  ;  and  as  the  Moors,  although  they  do  not  form  in 
line  or  columns,  were  \ery  thick  yesterday,  they  must 
Jiave  suffered  nuieh  from  the  shell  and  round  shot, 
especially  from  the  former,  many  of  which  fell  and 
burst  in  the  very  midst  of  their  groups.  The  rocket 
troop  also  came  out,  for  the  ♦'•st  time  in  this 
campaign,  and  greatly  astonishi.d  the  dusky  Avarriors 
of  Mulai  Abbas.  As  the  fir;,t  missile  i.-isued  from 
the  tulie,  iind,  rushing  through  the  air  like  a 
red-hot  arrow,  with  a  train  of  smoke  behind  it, 
ricochetted  twice  or  thrice,  and  then,  plunging  into 
a  field  fidl  of  Moons,  exploded  in  the  midst  of  tliem, 
they  fled  in  every  direction  in  the  utmost  consternation. 
The  rocket  i)raetice  was  remarkably  good,  and  n\ust 
liave  been  very  damaging  to  the  enemy.  One  of  the 
mountain  batteries — that  of  Lopez  Dmuinguez,  wiiich 
has  been  constantly  engaged  from  a  very  early  period 
of  the  camjiaign,  and  has  done  excellent  service— went 
out  among  tlie  skirmisher.s  on  the  left,  at  a  time  when 
the  Moorish  fire  was  very  heavy  at  tliat  point,  and 
fired  grape  with  good  effect,  but  suH'cifd  severely, 
losing  one-third  of  his  men.  To  all  this  storm  of 
artillery  the  IMooi-s  could  only  op|)os((  two  or  three 
small  guns,  which  it  ;.-j  presumable  they  inherited  from 
their  remote  forefathei's,  and  which  the  Spaniards  would 
not  have  known  to  have  been  fired  but  for  the  smoke 
and  report,  and  for  a  ball  which  was  picked  up  in  the 
plain   and  showed   the   pieces   to  be   three-pounders. 

They  were  stationed  in  the  Moorish  canij)  bi'low  the 
Sierra  iiermcja,  and  the  Moors  were  very  industrious 
in  changing  their  ])osition,  in  hopes  of  imjn-oving  the 
effect  of  their  practice.  One  of  the  prisoners  taken 
said  that  his  coinitrymeu  were  greatly  puzzled  to  under- 
stand why  tlieir  guns  did  not  carry  as  fai'  as  those  of 
the  S])aniards,  for  that  they  put  in  a  great  d('nl  of 
powder.  1  presume  the  Spaniards  will  no  longer  believe, 
as  some  were  disposed  to  do  a  ft!w  weeks  ago,  that  tlieir 
antagonists  have  had  the  advantage  of  instruction  from 
British  artillerymen. 

The  number  of  horse  shown  yesterday  by  the  Moors 
was  coiisidcraiile.     One  prisoner  said  there  were  2,000; 
nnotlii'r  .3,000  ;  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the 
larger  of  these  numbers  were  correct.     The  opinion  in 
this  camp  seems  to  be  that  they  showed  a  greater  force 
of  both  infantry  and  cavidry  than  they  had  previously 
done  in  the  war,  and  1  certainly  had  not  yet.'^een  them 
bring  forward  so  many  horsemen,  some  of  whom  appeared 
■well  mounted.     The  Spanish  cavalry  was  not  idle,  liut 
neither  wn.s  it  fortunate.    A  considerable  body — six  or 
seven  .squadrons — was  with  the  third  corp.s,  which  occu- 
pied the  centre  of  the   line,  and  with  which   General 
O'Donnell  pas.sed  the  greater  part  of  the  day.     When 
to  the  right,  and  in  advance  of  the  hendquarters staff, 
this  cavalry   was   led  to  the  charge  against   a  very 
iLUmerous  force   of  Moorish   hor.se   and   foot,  and  it 
ceiNiinly  was  not  handled  with  much  judgment.     The 
movements  were  ,so  rapid,  and   took  place  in   such  a 
cloud  of  dust  and  on  such   uneven  ground,  that  it  was 
impo.ssibh!  fipraspcctatoi'.s  eye  to  follow  all  the  details; 
b\it  the  main  outlines  of  the  affair   was  perceptible 
enough,  and  it  was  to  the  eH'cet  that  the  Spaniards 
went  on  bravely  and  in  good  order,  went  too  far,  got 
under  the  heaviest  and  best  sustained  fire  I  have  as 
yet  hoard  proceed  from  the  Moors,  and  came  out  in  no 
sniall  confusion,   leaving  dead,  wounded,   and   a  few 
jU'lsouei-H   behind  them.     I    have   since  heard    many 


di'tails  and  epi.sodos  of  the  aflliir,  which  was  cci'tainly 
the  least  siitisfaetory  part   of  tin.'  day's  work  for  the 
Spaniards.     According  to  the  official  return  there  are 
two  officers  and  sixti'(;n  men  dead,  eleven  oflicei-s  an''. 
,  thirty-four   men    wounded.        Among   the    iload    and 
'  woundeil  are  thriM-  field  officers.     I  do  not  hear  of  any 
being  returned  as  "  mi.ssing,"  but  I  am  assnied  tliat  a 
[  subaltern  and  three  or  four  men   were  uiaile  prisoners 
and  taken  .-iwayby  the  Moors,  who  yesterday  were  more 
merciful  than  usual,  and  did  not  invariably  cut  off  all 
the  heads  that  came  within  their  reach.     The  Moorish 
cavalry  did  not  shrink  from  crossing  sabres  with  the 
Spanish  dragoons  ;  indeed  the  Moors  in  general  show 
nnich  individual  pluck  ;  what  they  are  deficient  in  is 
organisation,  generalship,  and  artillery.    Their  muskets 
are  certainly  not  of  the  most  modern  and  convenient 
construction,  but  that  they  who   use   the!,i  are  good 
shots  is   evident   from  the  large  muuber  of  Spanish 
officers    thoy    knock    over — a  dis])roportion   with  the 
easualti(^s  among  the  soldiers   not   to   be   entirely  ac- 
counted for  by  the   f  irwardne.ss  of  the  ollicers,  or  by 
the  fact  that  they  arc  ot'tiMi  on  horseback  or  erect  while 
their  men  are  stooping  behiml   banks  and   jiartly  shel- 
tered from  fire.     It  is  also  observed  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  wounds  received  in  this  army  are  above 
the  waist,  and  a  great  many  of  them  in  the  head  and 
neck.     To   revert,   however,  to  the  cjivalry  charge  of 
yesterday.       The   he.-idlong   advance   of  the    leading 
.squadrons  le<l  them  towards  a  tract  of  brushwood  at  the 
,  foot  of  the  hills,  along  which  it  was  ea^y  to  discern, 
even  from  ,1  distance,  thiit  the  Moors  had  a  jiiirHiiet. 
'  As  the  horsemen  galloped  within  short  range  (,f  this,  a 
steady  file  fire  was  opened  upon  them,  which  lasted  iii 
a  prolonged  and  continuous  roll  fully  two  ininutes,  and 
doubtless  seemed  longer  to  those  who  were  under  it. 
The  cavaliy  went  files  about  and  made  for  the  vcai', 
and  soon   the   .Moorish  horsemen  wert;  mingled  with 
them,     Tliere  was  a  good  deal  of  cutting  and  slashing, 
and  not  all  the  wounds  were  whi're  a  soldier  takes 
most  jiride  in  showing  them.      I  saw  one  cliagoon,  a 
tall  powei'ful  fellow,    lying  on  the  ground  with  two 
tremendous  sabre  cuts  across  the  back.     lie  wa.s  dead, 
and  had  been  stripped  by  some  of  the  ra.sea I ly  camp- 
followers,   o"  whom   a   great  number  hang  about  the 
skirts  of  the  .army  when  it  moves,  on  the  lookout  for 
'  plumler,  and  against  whom  a  severe  general  order  has 
to-diiy   been   issued,   pronnsing  them  20O   blows  of  a 
stick  for  future  transgressions.     The  Moors  ,s(;em  more 
acciibtonied  to  eut  tlinn   to  thrust,  and  thus  it  is   that 
many  of  the  wounds  tiny  inflict  an;  slight.     An  officer 
of  the    Principe   Jiegiinenf,    Major   Moraski,  a    i'ole, 
found  himself  engaged  with  four  or  five  of  the  enemy 
— an  encounter  which  he  somewhat  rashly  sought.    He 
received,  as  hiscomrade.i  inform  me,  upwards  of  twenty 
Wounds  about  the  head  and  sliould"rs,  but  Ins  .  c  is 
not  in  danger,  and  he  left  this  morning  in  an  hospital 
ship  for  Malaga.      Another  officer  of  the  same  regiment 
was  saved  by  the  ccairage  and  devoteilucss  of  two  of  his 
soldiers.   Ho  was  lying  on  the  ground, severely  wounded, 
both  by  shot  and  sal  ire,  in  three  or  four  jilaces,  wdien 
the  two  drng(X)ns  approached  him  and  urged   him  to 
accompany  them.     Jle  said  it  was  iiiijiossible  for  him 
to  stir,  and  warned  tliem  to  bo  off,  for  that  five  Mooi-s 
were  in  ambush  only  a  few  paces  on.     They  immedi- 
ately rushed  to  the  place,  killed  two  of  the  Moors,  put 
the  others  to  flight,  and  brought  olf  tlieir  ofilcer.     1 
mot  them  bringing  him  in  across  then' saddles,  as  1  wos 
riding  forward  towurd.s  the  scone  of   he  charge.     The 
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j)Oor  follow  fonliliidt  repress  crit's  i>f'  agony,  but  fortu- 
iiiitely  ii  iii'ii^lilMiurin;,'  sfjuuro  of  infiuitry  sujiiilii'd  :i 
litter.  To  ^uni  uji  these  scattoroil  dctiiils,  llic  fiiult  of 
tlic  S|i.'iiiisli  ciiViilry  yostfidiiy  does  not  apiicar  to  iiave 
been  want  of  coiiratje,  but  want  of  jjropir  Icadinj;  and 
direction.  'I  hoy  charged  stoutly  eno\igh,  but  tlir"'e 
seems  to  have  been  no  one  tlicn^  to  bid  thcni  lialt  at 
the  projier  time,  and  thus  they  .i,'ot  into  a  heavy  lire, 
which  they  iiad  no  nieansot' n  turiiiui,',  were  disordered 
and  driven  bade,  and  then  were  as.sailed  by  a  swarm 
of  mounted  floors,  intrei)id  combattints  and  skilful 
horsemen.  The  cavalry,  in  short,  wore  unlucky.  On 
the  extreme  h'ft  CJeneral  Kuljiu,  who  commandeil  there, 
sent  iv  squ.idron  to  chai'ge  a  large  nuuiliL'r  of  Moors  who 
were  scattered  over  tlu?  low  marshy  plain  that  stretches 
from  the  cam|)  uji  to  the  foot  of  the  rising  ground  on 
which  'I'eiuan  stands.  The  sipiadron  got  into  a  trea- 
cherous niorass,  whi'jii  let  in  the  hor.ses  up  to  their 
girths,  anil  si.xteou  or  eighteen  were  killed  there.  One 
man  had  a  most  miraculous  escape.  With  a  cut  in  the 
wrist  that  nearly  severed  h.ind  from  arm,  and  a  severe 
wound  in  ilie  thi-oat,  he  was  slripjied  naked  by  the 
Moors,  whii  tlionglit  him  dead,  an(l  li'lt  him  half  im- 
ine:'sc<l  in  the  water,  lie.  lay  there  ior  about  three 
hours  insensible,  then  recovering  himself,  got  u|i,  and 
ap]iroaclied  the  tS))anish  skirmishers,  between  whom 
and  the  .Moors  he  had  lain,  they  firing  at  each  other 
ov<'r  him.  It  was  dusk,  and  the  Spaniards  did  not 
know  wli;it  to  make  of  this  strange  figure,  and  some, 
taking  him  ior  an  enemy,  fired  at  him.  He  niadi>  signs 
and  movuil  towards  them  as  fast  as  he  co\dd,  and  finally 
he  was  saved  and  brought  into  camp,  and  will  very 
2irobably  recover. 

General  I'rim  commanded  on  the  right  yesterday, 
and  had  liltle  to  do  in  the  way  of  lighting,  which  must 
ratliiM-  h;i\(' annoyed  him.  He  found  himself,  however, 
towards  the  nuddle  of  the  day,  monaciHl  by  a  large 
force  of  .Moorish  eavaliy,  which,  after  being  driven 
back  from  the  Spanish  centre,  chiefly  by  the  very  heavy 
artillery  lire,  galloped  oil'  to  the  I'ight,  in  i)ursnance  of 
their  usual  system,  to  seek  a  weak  place  there.  I'rim 
had  no  cavalry  wiih  him,  or  at  most  a  mere  handful, 
but  ho  h[id  reliance  on  his  infantry,  and  his  intiintiy 
have  unbounde<l  conlidence  in  him.  J  lo  addressed  them 
in  his  usual  laconic  style.  "  jMen,"  ho  said  (it  was  thus 
that  his  Words  were  repoatt'd  to  nie),  "  there  is  cavalry 
in  our  front,  and  wo  have  none  to  send  against  them, 
but  wc  will  charge  them  with  the  bayonet.  Form 
squares,  and  let  the  music  play,"  So,  accordingly,  in 
solid  masses,  their  cidours  in  the  middle,  and  tho 
i)auds  playing  their  most  ins])iriting  tunes,  tho  infantry 
ailvMiiced  against  the  .Moors,  who  did  not  wait  for 
them. 

And  lastly,  in  the  decisive  battle  fought  after  the 
capture  of  Tctnan,  on  the  I'.'hd  of  March,  and  where 
the  negro  cavalry  were  in  great  forci',  and  displayed,  lus 
dill  also  tlie  .Moorish  infantry,  great  intrepidity,  still 
the  absence  of  organisation,  discipline,  and  artillcrj', 
as  also  of  eonipetent  leaders,  rendered  personal  bravery 
of  no  fisail  whatsoever. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  tho  2;>rd  in.stant, 
the  (liana  sounded  in  the  streets  of  Tetuan  and  in  the 
camjm  in  front  and  rear  of  the  city;  tents  were  struck, 
mules  loided,  anil  before  si.v  the  whole  Spanish  army, 
between  lid, (1(H)  and  2/5,000  strong,  was  in  motion  west- 
wards. In  Tetuan  remained  a  slender  garri.son  of  barely 
l,60(t  men  ;  the  three  forts'near  the  sisu,  known  respec- 
tively as  Martin,  (Justoui-housc,  and  Star,  were  intrusted 


tothecareuf  asmall  force  of  infantry  of  the  line  and  a  few 
companies  of  the  Bascpte  coutingeut,  besides  the  neces- 
sary artillevymen  for  working  evident  the  guns.  It  was 
the  gencr.al-in-chief  e.vpccted  to  have  occasion  for  every 
man  he  could  muster.  The  order  of  inarch  WiLs  in  par- 
allel columns,  and  wjus  h;d  by  that  portion  of  the  iu-st 
coi'ps  which  laiely  came  to  Tetuan  from  the  Hues  of 
C'euta.  These  were  the  same  regiments  which  first 
landed  in  Africa,  and  fought  in  the  sharp  action  of  the 
liJth  of  November,  ami  now  they  led  the  van  in  the 
closing  fight  of  the  war.  They  were  eight  battalions, 
with  two  batteries  of  mountain  artillery,  and  a  .small 
body  of  cavalry,  forming  a  division,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-(Jencral  Eehague  and  !i\Iajor-Geueral  Sir 
iiichard  La  Saitssaye.  They  were  followed  by  Marshal 
O'Donuell  and  his  stall',  swollen  by  the  ;n'esence  of  a 
nmuber  of  foreign  otlicers,  most  of  whom  had  arrived 
since  the  capture  of  Tciuan,  and  two  or  three  of  whom 
were  slightly  wounded  in  the  combat  of  the  ilth  inst., 
or  in  the  far  more  important  action  of  the  day  before 
yesterday.  Their  ti'Uts  stands  together  in  head-quarters 
camp,  and  that  section  of  it  is  facetiously  denominated 
La  Legion  Elmnijcve,  "the  Fori ign  Legion."  There 
are  .several  Prussians,  a  llussian,  an  Austrian,  Swedes, 
and  Bavarians,  and  one  Frenchman,  Baron  Clary.  I 
liaNC  seen  it  I'epeatedly  slated  in  print,  that  there  were 
British' I )fHeers  at  these  head-([uartcrs  ;  but  that  is  not 
the  case.  The  mistake  may  lia\e  arisen  from  the  visits 
that  have  been  occasionally  made  to  the  camp  and  to 
Tetuan  by  officers  of  Gibraltar  gaiiison,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, from  the  fict  that  an  Englishman  holding  tho 
rank  of  colonel  of  cavalry  in  the  Spanisli  army  has 
served  throughout  the  whole  war  on  O'Donnell's  staff, 
without  pay,  and  at  his  own  charges.  The  Comte  d'Eu, 
son  of  the  Duke  do  Nemours,  a  gallant  young  soldier 
and  general  favourite,  is  also  still  here  ;  and  this,  I 
think,  completes  onr  list  of  distinguished  foreigner.s. 
To  leturn  to  the  order  of  march.  After  the  stall camo 
the  second  corps,  the  lighting  corps  par  ca;t't'//i;Hcc,  under 
its  dashing  chief,  Hon  Jiuin  Brim,  and  the  third  corps, 
under  Kos  de  C)l;ino;  then  came  the  baggage,  protected 
in  rear  by  the  first  division  of  the  reser\e.  The  line 
of  march  was  flanked  and  protected  on  the  right  by 
the  .sei'ond  division  of  the  reserve,  under  General  Ilios, 
wliich  moved  .along  the  heights — a  fia'tunate  precaution, 
since  it  fell  in  with  a  large  bmly  of  jVfoors  hurrying  in 
the  contrary  direction,  with  the  manifest  inteutiou  of 
getting  in  the  rear  of  the  Spaniards.  Bios's  was  pro- 
bable the  strongest  ili\  isioii  in  the  field,  including,  as  it 
did,  five-sixths  of  the  IJasque  contingent,  lately  arrived. 
This  contingent  is  .■),000  strong,  most  of  them  vounir 
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'vs  liiit  all  active,  hardy  fellows,  whose  flat  red  ca])S 
(the  Byrenean  i(;/r<)  recalled  to  tho  minds  of  many  here 
present  the  vhapi/i/orris  and  Carlists  of  the  civil  war 
now  twenty  years  concluded.  Histributed  among  the 
various  divisions  went  the  whoh' of  the  mountain  artil- 
lery (borne  on  mules),  and  two  batteries  of  field  artillery 
of  four  guns  each.  Also  tho  cavalry,  which  is  but  a 
small  liive — that  arm  having  sullered  considerably 
during  the  present  war.  The  wdw  le  number  of  com- 
batants is  here  estiiuated  at  fidly  2r),()00,  and  very 
piobalily  was  not  less.  Upwards  of  10,000  rations  uro 
now  drawn  daily  for  the  Spanish  army  in  Africa,  which, 
allowing  for  the  double  r.itions  of  ollicers,  for  muleteers, 
eumcl-drivers,  servants,  sick,  and  all  classes  of  non-com- 
batants, as  well  as  for  the  snuill  garrisons  left  in  Tetuan 
and  the  forts,  ought  to  leave  a  disjiosablo  lighting  force 
of  at  least  the  niiiuber  above  stated. 
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Tlie  iictinn  commenced  .'  a  short  le  ",'uo  from  Tetunii ; 
the  ccrouiKl  wliere  it  terminated.aiid  where  the  Spaniards 
(•neamped,  is  alxiut  a  leiigue  and  a  half  further  otl".  The 
Eiver  (iuiid  el  Jchi,  or  Martin,  eliam;es  its  name  in 
more  tli;'ii  one  ]iliice,  ami  at  a  Icmljiic  and  a  half  (roiii 
Tetuaii,  whore  it  makes  jin  abnijit  turn  to  tlie  right 
and  crosses  the  i-oud  under  a  liriil^je,  it  is  known  as  the 
Guad  el  Has.  The  road  to  Taii;,'i<'r  is  nitliei- mote  like  a 
road  than  the  imiierfeet  tracks  which  generally  liear  that 
uame  in  this  country.  The  positions  successively  held 
and  abandoned  by  tii<'  Monrs  on  the  line  of  advance  of 
tile  main  liody  of  the  S|>anisli  army  were  of  an  ad\an- 
tageous  nature,  a  series  nf  hills  )iartially  covered  with 
brushwdud,  and  here  and  there  a  (Imutr.  or  hamlet,  ot 
the  poor  lu'i's  the  rural  pojmlatiou  hereabouts  inhabit.-' 
To  giv<'  you  a  correct  <letailed  aeconnt  of  the  action  is 
scarcely  possible,  owing  to  the  e.xtent  of  the  ground 
over  which  it  was  fought,  and  because  it  was  in  a  great 
meastire  a  collection  of  desultory  combats.  The  plan 
of  the  Moors  was  evident  enough.  Tliey  are,  as  you 
know,  but  poor  tacticians  ;  and,  judging,  it  may  be 
supposed,  of  others  by  themselves,  they  iiiKigiiied  that 
the  Spaniards  woidd  advance  along  the  valley  without 
guarding  the  lofty  and  extensive  heights  upon  their 
right.  Tliither,  however.  General  Rios  betook  him- 
self, and  soon  became  aware  of  the  ])reseiice  of  ;i  large 
force  of  the  enemy,  estimated  at  abnut  ]  2,0(11)  men. 
While  that  general,  making  a  ivido  cii'ciiit,  eliecked  the 
advance  of  this  left  wing,  Echague,  Prim,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  third  corps,  were  tight  iiig  tliijir  way 
ahmg  the  lower  ground  and  over  the  hills  that  diver- 
aitied  it.  The  most  severe  contliet  was  alter  the  jiassage 
of  the  river,  where  the  Moors  held  \ery  strong  posi- 
tions opjiosite  to  the  S])anish  left.  Here  the  army 
changed  its  front  abor.t  three-quarters  to  the  h^ft,  and 
Prim  attacked  a  village  in  which  the  floors  had  esta- 
blished the'uu  Ives  in  great  force,  and  where  they  made 
a  most  obstinate  resistance.  A  charge  of  cavalry 
directed  .against  it  proved  as  miglit  liavt>  been  expected, 
utterly  fruitless,  and  was  rejiulsed  with  a  loss  of  about 
eighty  men  am)  horses.  Twice  was  the  village  taken 
and  retaki'u,  until  at  last  the  Spaniards  permanently 
occupied  it.  There  can  be  no  ([uestion  that  the  Moors 
fought  on  Friday  better  than  they  have  ever  yc^t  done 
in  this  campaign.  Their  leaders  liad  found  means  to 
inspirit  them,  uotwith.standing  their  many  jirevious 
defeats,  to  redeem  whicli  they  made  a  desperate  eJlbrt. 
Fresh  troops  liad  t;videutly  been  brought  up  from  re- 
mote parts  of  the  empire.  The  black  cavalry  were 
there  in  force,  luid  displayed  great  iiitrepiilii.y.  There 
were  seveiid  hand-to-haud  conlliets,  in  which  bodies  of 
Moorish  infantry  boldly  attacked  S[ianish  battalions.  Li 
one  iiistanei!  a  mere  handful  of  iikmi  rushed  fearlessly 
upon  the  Spanish  line,  dying  upon  tlio  bayoneis,  but 
not  until  some  of  their  had  actually  peiietratiil  the 
batt.'dio.i.  Whi'rever  tliiTe  wa^  a  position  favouralile 
to  the  irregular  mode  of  lighting  of  the  Moors,  these 
stubbornly  defended  it,  and  were  more  than  once  di'i\eii 
out  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayoiiet.  Doubtles.s,  the 
leaders  were  for  some  time  in  hojies  of  their  tire  being 
res|ionded  to  by  that  of  tin.'  force  which  had  been  sent 
along  the  heiglils  to  get  into  the  Spuuish  re;ir,  but  to 
which  Kios  opposed  11  barrier.  Owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  and  to  avoid  himself  being  oiitllaiiked 
by  the  large  body  of  the  enemy  he  encountered,  Uios 
Inid  to  make  a  very  wide  circuit,  and  the  Moors,  seeing 
tliis,  attempted  to  pu.sh  in  between  him  and  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  and  to  turn  the  lloiik  of  the  latter. 


'I'liey  wei'c  repulsed,  and  after  that,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  )iriiicipal  contest  was  on  the  le.'t.  iVoiii 
ridge  to  i-i(|jjr|.,  jroin  one  cajitured  j.osition  t)  another, 
the  Siianiards  at  last  came  in  sight  ol  the  31oorish 
caiii|is.  'I'lu'se  were  three  ill  niiiiilier,  and  great  hojics 
were  entcitaine<l  that,  as  on  the  'llli  of  J''ebr'.i.iiy,  they 
Would  become  the  pii/c  of  the  \ictors.     Uut  the  enemy 

bad  prolited  by  exjieriei ,  and  no   loii^'cr   ei  tei'tained 

a  blind  conlidence  in  their  power  ot' siicccs.sliiily  defend 
ing  any  position.  With  extraordinary  celerity  their 
cam])s  were  raised.  It  is  triu;  tint  they  are  not  gene- 
rally encumbi'red  with  much  liaggage,  and  most  of  tlieiu 
h;id  ]irobalily  little  to  trait-port  bi^yond  their  canvass 
dwellings  and  a  tew  old  clothes  and  blankets  ;  never- 
theless the  rapidity  of  the  operation  w.-is  siirjiri-ing.  .A 
stall' oliicer,  who  was  observing  and  ^ketcllillg,  assured 
me  that  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  minutes  elapsed 
from  the  time  when  every  tent  was  standing  to  the 
moment  when  the  last  had  disap])eared. 

Soon  after  four  o'clock  all  was  o\er,  and  nearly  the 
last  shots  fired  were  by  the  two  batteries  of  lield  artil- 
lery at  the  dispersed  ^Foorish  cavalry.     After  half-past 
four  no  more  shots  were  heard,  and  this  is  worthy  of 
note,  as  showing  how  comjiletely  the  floors  must  have 
conside'ed  the  game  up,  and  have  felt  themselves  pro 
port'oiiately  disheartened,  for  in  ]irevioiis  .actions  (ex- 
cept in  one  or  two,   wlieii   heavy  rain    seemed   to   have 
the  eti'ect  of  rendering  their  lire-arms  unserviceable) 
they  have  invariably,  even  after   they   felt  themselves 
beaten,  ke]it  up  skirmishing  until  dark.     I'l^rhaps,  Iiow- 
ever,   on  this  occasion  their   leaders  desired  them  to 
withdraw,  for,  as  a  few  hours  nioi'e  were  to  show,  they 
felt  that   their   last  stake  had   been   ])laye(l  and  lost. 
The  Sjianish  army  encamped  on  the  ground  where  the 
^loorish  tents  had  stood  :  not  exactly  on  the  spot,  how- 
ever, since  leavings  of  a  Moorish  encampment  are  not 
plea.sant  to  pass  the  night  among.      It  had  been  a  liard 
day's  work  ;  but  fatigue  was  f  irgotten   in  the  exulta- 
tion  of  victory.      There   were  the  usual  painful  sights 
and  sounds  in.separable  from  every  battle,  whether  wim 
or  lo.st.     The  killed  were  numerous,  the  wounded  much 
more  so,   but  the   hurts  of  many  of  the   latter   were 
slight,  and  lietweeu  200  and   .300   were  able   to   walk 
back  to  Tetuau.  and  the  next  day  to  the  sea-shore  for 
embarkation.     There  was  considerable  loss  of  otficera 
as  usu.al  in  this  w-ar.     All  the  commanding  officers  of 
Gazadores,  light  infantry  battalions,  engaged  were  hit. 
The  late  campaign  of  tlio  Spanish  army  in  Moi-occo, 
it  has  been  justly  observed,    divides  itself  naturally 
I  into  three  jH'riods.     'i'he  first  comprises  the  si.x  weeks 
I  that  elapsed  from  the  landing  of  Echague's  corps,  in 
1  the   middle  of  Xo\'einber,  to  t!ie  march  of  tlw  army 
!  from   the  lines  of  Geuta,  on   the  1st   of  January.      It 
i  was  a  time  of  sovere  labour,  of  great  sulferiiig,  of  heavy 
losses  from  disease  an<l  the  enemy's   fire,  and  also  of 
i  some    discoiiragimient.      The  second    period   ext<'nds 
i  from  the  action  of  Gastillejos  to  the  ca)itureof  Tetuan  ; 
I  it  included  the  most  important  events  of  the  war,  ami 
I  its  goneiiil  character  was  that  of  movement,  progres.s, 
'  and   success,     The  last  )ieriod  reaches  to  the  2/ith  of 
iM.'ireh,     It  was  chielly  employed  in  negociations  and 
preparations,  and  it  cndi'd  with  a  battle  and  a  treaty. 
Of  the    princi|),i]  events  of  the  war,  as  tiiey  paaijed 
befiire  my  eyes,  1  have  endeavoured  to  keep  you  cor- 
rectly informed.     The  present  moment  seems  oppor- 
'  tune  for  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  whole  campaign, 
subject  to  the  aliove  divisions.     Sonm  omissions  may 
I  thus  be  supplied,  and  a  broader  idea  given. 
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The  Spanish  army  of  operations  consisted  of  three 
corps,  of  iit  least  10,000  men  each,  formed  at  Alge- 
sinis,  Cadiz,  and  Malaga,  and  of  a  corps  of  reserve,  to 
remain  in  Sjjaiu  until  wanted,  but  one  of  whose  divi- 
sions was  sent  to  Africa  within  a  fortnight  of  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  Altiiough  mucli  had  still 
to  he  done  in  the  way  of  preparation  and  organisation 
before  any  part  of  the  army  could  be  considered  fit  to 
take  the  field,  the  campaign  was  precipitately  com- 
menced on  the  18th  of  November  by  the  lauding  at 
Ceuta  of  the  first  corps,  which  had  been  colhjcted  at 
Algesiras,  where  it  had  already  suffered  severely  from 
cholera.  The  dilapidated  Moorish  palace  known  as 
the  Herallo,  sitiuited  on    hilly   wooded   ground,  at   a 


distance  of  about  two  mi!e<  from  Ceuta,  was  taken 

jiossession  of  by  these  troop.s,  with  no  great  opposition 

on  the  part  of  the  floors,  who  were  driven  into  the 

mountahis,  and  defensive  works  were  undertaken.    The 

I  Moors  had  jn'obably  been  unprepared  for  this  sudden 

I  aggression  ;   they  were  few  in   lunnber,   but,  quickly 

collecting  larger  forces  they,  in  their  turn,  on  the  25th 

I  of  November,  made  a  \igorous  attack  n[)on  the  Spanish 

j  jtositions,    fighting  with  a  determination   anl  valour 

I  such  as  they  subsequently  on    few  occasions  to   the 

I  same  degree  displayed.     The  Spaniards   were  young 

;  troops,  unused  to  fire;  the  nature  of  the  ground  was 

favourable  to  the  Moors,  who  found  abundant  cover  ; 

1  and,  altiiough    the   assailants   were    finally   re])ulsed. 


CRMETERY   AT    MOQADOR. 


victory  more  than  once  seemed  iloubtful,  and  tlic 
Spnnisli  loss  was  very  heavy.  The  news  of  this  oljsti- 
nato  conflict  determined  O'Donnell's  immediate  depar- 
ture from  Cadiz.  He  left  at  midnight  on  the  2Gth  of 
November,  and  was  at  Ceuta  the  next  morning.  At 
the  same  time  the  .second  cor|is  was  hurried  on,  and 
orders  were  given  for  the  first  division  of  the  reservi; 
to  follow  as  .soon  as  po.ssible.  The  shipment  of  artil- 
lery, cavalry,  ammunition,  mules,  and  stores  of  all 
kinds  proceeded  with  the  utmost  sjieed,  and  with  no 
little  confusion,  The  oi'ganisatiou  of  the  various  de- 
jiartments  was  as  yet  most  imperfect,  and  it  became  at 
once  evident  that  the  war  had  been  prematurely  com- 
menced, and  that  the  army  would  sutler  for  the  undue 


haste.  To  lieigliten  the  discouraging  aspect  of  iiffair.'i, 
the  troops  no  sooner  lauded  at  Ceuta  tliau  cholera 
spread  among  tliem,  while  the  climate,  which  somi;  had 
fondly  imagined  wouhl  prove  temperate  and  genial  in 
tlie  winter  months,  was  found  to  be  as  unfavourable 
as  well  could  be  imagined  to  an  army  under  cMiivass. 
The  first  engagement  between  Spaniards  and  Moors, 
after  the  arrival  of  O'Donnt^U  at  the  seat  of  w;.r.  was 
on  the  30tli  of  November,  whon  th(«  enemy  advanced 
against  the  Spanish  positions,  and  were  rcpuisi'd  with- 
out great  dilKculty.  During  the  whole  of  Derember 
small  combats  were  of  frecpicnt  occuri'cnce.  There 
were  no  less  than  nine  in  that  mouth,  besides  some 
skirmishes  not  worth  Jiaming. 
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C)no  of  the  se\t'rest  fights  wa.-.  on  the  Otli,  wlicii 
the  Mniir.s  made  a  resolute  attack  cpu  the  redoubts 
tlieu  in  C(}iirse  of  constniction,  and  were  defeated 
oidy  after  very  hard  fightiiij;  and  with  consider- 
ablc  loss  on  tlio  part  of  the  Spaniard.-:.  Regularly 
twice  or  thrice  a  week  the  ]>ertii]:ici(>us  ein'my 
approached  the  Hues  and  opened  tiri'.  although  he 
seldom  made  anything  like  a  resolute  attack  upon  the 
works  in  progress,  and  which  consisted  of  five  redoulits 
<lefending  the  tract  of  land  round  Ceuta  demanded  by 
the  Spaniards  and  secured  to  them  by  the  late  treaty, 
and  of  a  road  which  was  making  near  tlii'  shore  in  the 
flirection  of  Tctuan.  TJie  plan  of  warliire  adopted  by 
tlie  Spaniards  during  the  month  that  they  stood  upon 


the  defensive  round  Ceuta  has  been  the  subject  of 
criticism.  It  has  been  said,  and  I  think  with  justice, 
that  they  weri!  too  rea<ly  to  engage  in  skirmishes  aiul 
combat.^  with  the  floors,  in  a  manner  favourable  to  the 
tacti(;s  <if  the  latter.  Instead  of  remaining  sheltered 
within  their  lines,  and  rathei-  encoiu'aging  the  enemy's 
advance,  witii  a  view  of  engaging  him  at  close  (|unrt<'rs, 
and  dealiiig  him  severe  and  ra])id  blows,  they  indulged 
hini  with  the  game  at  long  shots  in  which,  although 
ultimately  foiled,  he  generally  managed  to  inflict 
lieavicr  loss  than  he  sustained.  Notwithstanding  the 
clumsiness  and  weight  of  tlieir  long-barrelled  Hint 
muskets,  the  Moors,  throughout  the  whole  war,  showed 
themselves  excellent  marksmen.     As  skilfid  as  CalTres 


START  OF  A  CARAVAN. 


or  Indians  in  availing  themselves  of  cover,  they  pre- 
sented the  least  |inssible  targets  to  their  opponents, 
who  had  great  lu'cd  of  large  ones.  The  Spanianls  fired 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  Moors,  probably  ten  shot.', 
for  tlieir  one,  but,  nevertheless,  I  suspect  that  more  of 
tile  Moorish  bullets  told.  Had  the  lighting  been 
limited  to  musketry,  the  Spaniards  would  frei|nently 
liave  got  the  worst  of  it.  It  i^  to  their  artillery,  and 
also,  but  in  a  less  degree,  to  their  bayonets,  that  they 
owe  the  successful  issue  of  many  an  action. 

The  roads  made,  and  although  the  weather,  which 
had  been  most  tempestuous  during  the  luttei'  half  of 
December,  was  by  no  means  promising,  the  march 
began,  and  the  .second  period  of  tiie  eam|mlgn  was  in- 
augurated by  the  \  ictory  of  Castillejos.  It  was  not 
No.  48. 


obtained  without  heavy  lo.,s  to  the  Spaniards,  and  .at 
o,;e  time  the  day  was  nearly  going  against  them. 
I'rim's  division,  which  was  in  the  advance,  was  slender 
in  numbers  and  had  lost  heavily.  The  Moors  pressed 
u[)on  it  strongly  ;  fnnn  impending  heights  they  rushed 
down,  confident  and  formidal>le.  There  were  batta- 
lions that  faltereil,  and  the  day's  event  hung  upon  a 
thread.  Prim  seized  a  banner,  and  rushed  forward  in 
front  of  his  troops;  O'Donnell,  who  from  the  valley 
below  saw  the  critical  state  of  affairs,  galloped  im  the 
ruggeil  slopes  and  suildenly  apjieared,  with  his  stall' 
and  escort,  in  the  thick  of  the  firi' ;  froNh  battalions 
caiiU!  on,  and  the  Moors  were  finally  repulsed.  This 
first  victory  was  of  good  omen,  and  gave  adilitioiial 
confidence  to  an  army  which  during  its  detention  iu 
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tlu!  lines  ofCenta  had  hecomc  iiuir-d  to  (lunger  and 
accustfinicd  to  an  enemy  wlinsc  wild  a])pcai-ance,  great 
bodily  strength  and  activity,  hideous  yell:^,  and  savage 
mode  of  warfare,  had  at  first  made  .some  impression 
ui)on  such  young  soldiers  us  most  of  the  Spaniards 
were.  In  three  or  fonr  cond>als  which  occurred  between 
Castillejos  and  Cape  Negro,  the  Moors  were  easily  and 
completely  defeated  ;  and  to  the  stn-prisi'  of  everybody, 
the  strong  positions  on  the  line  of  mountains  that 
stretches  inland  from  tlie  cape  were  abandoned  by 
them  on  the  1-lth  of  January,  after  a  very  feelde 
defence.  From  the  summit  of  those  mountains  the 
aiTuy  looked  down  upon  the  broad  valley  of  Tetuan. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  triumidiant  moments  of  the 
campaign,  and  made  amends  fcjrmueli  hardship  endured 
upon  the  march,  when  the  troops  were  detained  for 
days  in  the  \\Tetched  swamps  near  the  River  Azmir, 
deprived  of  sup]ilies  and  of  coiv ruunication  with  Spain 
by  violent  tempests  from  the  east.  Refore  risking  his 
little  anny  in  the  jilain,  which  was  intersected  by 
treacherous  swamps,  O'Donnell  desired  to  iiscertain  the 
force  of  the  Moors,  and  to  this  end  he  sent  dowu  from 
his  camp  upon  the  heights  overlooking  the  valley  a 
strong  force  of  artillery,  the  whole  of  bis  cavalry,  and 
a  picked  boily  of  infantry.  These  troops  advanced 
towards  the  Moorish  positions,  formed  up,  and  offered 
battle.  It  was  declined,  and  the  guns,  which  were 
rifled,  opening  upon  the  enemy,  the  latter  hastily  re- 
treated, in  dismay  at  their  prodigious  lunge.  Encou- 
raged by  this  retreat,  and  by  the  moderate  numbers 
the  IM<iors  showed,  O'Donnell  led  his  forces  into  the 
plain  and  along  the  sea-sh  '  '^ort  Martin,  which 
the  Moors  had  abandoned,  .vhere  he  received  a 

reinforcement  of  4,500  me:  .  General  Rios,  who 

landed  there  from  Spain  ou  tne  17th  of  January. 
From  that  date  to  the  4th  of  February  the  army  rested 
in  its  new  position,  fortifying  it  i'.nd  landing  stores  and 
siege  artillery.  Two  combats  occurred  ou  the  23rd 
and  31st  of  Januaiy,  in  the  latter  and  most  consider- 
able of  which  the  Spaniards,  who  had  previously  rarely 
used  other  a.tillery  than  their  small  mountain  guns, 
brought  out  all  their  held  batteries  and  the  rocket 
troop,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  enemy,  who 
fled,  utterly  routed.  The  action,  nevertheless,  was  of 
little  real  advantage,  and  was  luirdly  worth  the  lives 
it  cost.  The  Spaniai'ds  returned  to  their  camp  at 
nightfall.  Their  cavalry,  which  was  unfortunate 
throughout  the  whole  campaign,  suffered  considerably 
that  day.  On  the  left  a  sijuadron,  when  charging, 
stuck  in  a  bog,  when  many  men  and  horses  were  killed 
l)y  the  ]\Ioors.  On  the  right,  where  tin!  chief  force  of 
cavalry  was,  si'\eral  scpiadrons  charged  too  far,  got 
luider  a  severe  tire,  and  also  lost  men  and  officers  in 
hand-to-hand  conflicts  with  a  swarm  of  ]\Ioorish  horse- 
men. The  Spanish  ca\alry,  which,  in  respect  to  horses 
and  general  ajipearance  has  gi-eatly  improved  within 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  has  shown  itself  in  the  late 
war  bra\e,  but  by  no  means  efficient,  it  has  never 
done  nmch  harm  to  the  enemy,  and  in  all  the  actions 
in  which  it  has  heen  seriously  engaged — notably  on  the 
23rd  and  31st  of  January,  and  the  23rd  of  March— it 
has  .suffered  heavy  losses.  The  Sjianiards  themselves 
admit  that  it  is  the  worst  branch  of  their  service,  that 
its  organisation  is  defective,  and  that  they  arc  deficient 
in  good  cavalry  officers.  If  it  bo  true,  as  I  have  heard 
it  more  than  once  stated  in  camj),  that  O'Donnell  lakes 
little  hiterest  in  cavalry,  and  attaches  slight  importance 
to  it,  there  is  proljal>ly  iu>t  much  chance  of  its  im- 


jirovini,'  wliihi  he  rrmains  at   the  head  of  the  War 
Department. 

From  the  Gth  of  February  to  the  S.'h-d  of  March  the 
only  military  event  worth  naming  was  a  comliat,  of  no 
g)-eat  importance,  which  took  ]>lace  on  the  11th  of  the 
latter  month,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tetuan.  The  11th  was 
Sunday,anil  the  light  began  j>ist  as  the  Spaniards  had 
heard  mass,  an  hour  before  noon.  The  Moors  advanced 
in  their  usu.il  semicircular  order  of  battle,  but  were 
soon  driven  back  and  their  positions  taken.  The 
General  wh'  >  commanded  them  Was  killed  by  a  cannon- 
shot.  For  the  fii-st  and  only  time  in  that  war,  skir- 
mishing continued  for  some  hours  after  dark,  and  it 
was  nearly  eleven  at  night  before  the  hist  shots  were 
fired.  During  the  five  weeks  preceding  this  affaii-,  and 
even  after  it  had  t<ikeu  place,  there  was  much  negocia- 
tion,  a  frequent  jiassage  to  and  fro  of  Moorish  mag- 
nates, who  professed  a  great  desire  for  peace,  but  who, 
some  suspected,  were  in  reality  anxious  only  to  gain 
time,  in  order  to  get  up  ti'oops  from  the  inteiiov  of  the 
empire  to  replace  the  disheartened  Kabyles  and  re- 
gulars who  had  been  so  soundly  beaten  on  the  4th  of 
Febniary.  The  Moors  who  visited  the  camp  on  those 
pacific  missions  were  profuse  in  professions  of  resjiect 
and  kindly  feeling,  in  complimentaiy  siieeches,  and  in 
confessions  of  militaiy  inferiority  to  the  valiant 
Spaniards.  It  is  impossible  to  iiay  how  far  they  were 
sincere  in  tlieii-  alleged  wish  for  peace.  There  are 
vai'ious  opinions  on  this  subject,  but  the  prevailing 
one  in  the  a"my  is  that  that  it  was  not  until  defeated 
on  the  23rd  of  March  that  the  Moors  really  gave  up 
hope,  aiul  resolved  to  make  t'  e  required  sacrifices. 
Possibly  until  then  the  artful  ^Vfricans  were  merely 
playing  a  ])art,  and  cajoling  tl  i  Christian.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  also  quite  possi  ■  'c  that  Mulai  Abbas 
himself  desired  to  2)ut  an  end  to  the  war,  but  that  he 
did  not  dare  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  perma- 
nent cession  of  Tetuan.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert  tliat  Ijcfore  the  action  of  the  23rd  of  March 
tliere  was  au  understanding  between  O'Donnell  and 
the  Moorish  prince  that  peace  should  be  made,  but 
that  the  latter  declared  he  could  not  venture  to  make 
it  ill  presence  of  the  opposition  of  the  tribes,  who  were 
bent  upon  continuing  hostilities,  and  it  was  therefore 
agreed  that  another  battle  should  be  fought.  This 
seems  rather  far-fetched,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
many  of  tlie  Moors  were  for  continuing  the  war  even 
after  their  defeat  on  the  23rd.  Without  {musing  to 
weigh  the  various  hypotheses  that  have  been  indulged 
in,  we  may  admit  as  highly  ju'obable  the  one  founded 
on  the  notoriously  astute  and  tro.'icherous  character  of 
the  Moors — that  their  negociations  and  fair  words 
were  directed  merely  to  gaining  time.  The  visits  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  and  messengers  were  so  frequent 
that  at  last  they  almost  ceased  to  excite  curiosity. 
They  came  and  went,  and  brought  doucmirs  of  dates, 
These  curious  and  protracted  negociations,  however, 
were  brought  to  an  abrupt  close,  and  pre]]arations 
were  actively  made  for  the  resumption  of  active 
operations — lor  an  advance,  in  short,  upon  Tangier. 
Such  preparations  had,  indeed,  being  going  on  nearly 
ever  since  the  fall  of  Tetuan ;  camels  and  mules  had  been 
sent  for,  the  siege  train  was  embarked,  large  suppplies  of 
provisions  and  annnunition  had  been  brought  fromSpain ; 
but  the  prevalenci'  of  the  east  wind,  by  preventing 
vessels  from  remaining  on  that  i)art  of  the  coast  of 
IMorocco  had  caused  great  delay,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  23rd  of  ISIarch  that  O'Donnell  was  able/    ^  lead 
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his  army  forward,  and  ti;.'lit  the  san;,niiuary  battle  of 
Guad-el-lias  (popularly  (inaldri'^l,  >.i  called  from  the 
name  of  tlie  ri\ir  aii<i  valley  near  and  in  wliieli  the 
greater  part  of  tlic  coiillict  took  pkue.  Since  the  battle, 
we  have  been  told  by  the  Moors  themselves  that  tlie 
Spauianls  liad  forestalled  them  lait  by  one  day,  and 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  have  attacked  them  on 
the  24th.  Every  moans  had  been  employed  to  stimulate 
the  warlike  anhair  and  fanaticism  of  the  Moors,  and 
oaths  had  been  administered  to  them  to  flight  to  the 
death.  V>y  not  a  lew  of  tliom  this  '  n\\  was  faithfully 
observed  ;  1  mentioned  at  the  time  instances  of  des- 
peration and  self-sacritiee  similar  to  those  occasionally 
witnessed  dnriii!;'  the  late  mutiny  in  India  or  among 
Schamyi's  Mnrides  in  the  Circassian  war,  when  a  few 
men  ruslicd  U])0U  overjjowering  odds,  careless  of  death 
so  long  as  they  iullicted  it.  All  agi-ee  that  the  Moors 
never  fought  so  well  as  they  did  upon  that  day,  and 
more  than  one  superior  (>ffie<'r  lias  since  confessed  to 
me  that  there  were  moments  when  he  thought  the 
battle  lost.  Considerable  bodies  of  .Spanish  troops 
were  repeatedly  driven  back ;  the  Moors  seem  to  have, 
in  a  great  measure,  overcome  their  old  fear  of  the 
artillery,  and  bi'aved  its  iire  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  muzzles  of  the  ginis.  The  ISpanisIi  loss  was 
heavier  than  in  any  other  action  of  tlie  war,  and  the 
quantity  of  ammuuitioii  tired  away  was  so  large;  that 
it  was  necessary  to  halt  the  next  day  while  fresh  suji- 
plies  were  sent  for.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Moors 
that,  after  a  defeat,  their  iil-organised  forces  cannot  be 
k<'pt  together,  or  even  rallied  within  any  moderate  time. 
They  scatter  over  the  country ;  and  the  tribes  esjiecially 
— who  form  no  part  of  what  are  called  the  regular 
foi'ces,  but  are  a  sort  of  levy  eu  masse  for  the  enu'r- 
gency — are  a])t  to  quit  the  army  altogether  and  return 
to  their  own  districts.  They  depart,  considering  that 
they  have  done  all  that  can  be  expected  of  them,  and 
that  Allah  is  ar.gry  with  their  lord  the  emjieror. 
Thus  (lid  they  disperse  after  the  battle  of  the  -Ith  of 
February,  and  attain  after  that  of  Ciualilras.  In  the 
latter  tight  they  were  very  numerous,  and,  although 
their  loss  may  have  licen  heavy,  could  the  survivors 
have  been  kept  together  and  iiave  b(>cn  induced  to  fight 
another  iiattle  or  two  as  stoutly  as  (jn  the  23rd,  the 
Spanairds  would  have  been  ultimately  dtt'eated.  But, 
as  the  Mooix  tlleln^:elves  wcaild  doubtless  say,  it  was 
otherwise  written  in  the  book  of  fate,  and  the  jire- 
liininaries  of  iwace  were  signed,  upon  terms  extremely 
advantageous  to  Sjiain,  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  close  of  the  battle. 

There  eai-  be  no  doubt  that  the  campaign  in  Morocco 
has  done  c  edit  to  the  Spanish  army,  and  li.ia  deservedly 
raised  its  reputation,  although  it  has  not  placed  it  on 
that  pin.iacle  of  superiority  assigned  to  it  by  the  ill- 
judging  zeal  and  patii(jtic  entliu.siasm  of  certain  Spanish 
writers.  In  Spain  the  events  of  the  war  have  been 
generally  exaggerated  ;  and  a  prominent  cause  of  the 
coldness  with  which  the  news  of  a  most  favourable 
treaty  of  pe.ace  has  been  received,  is  to  be  lonnd  in  the 
tone  adojitcd  by  the  Spanish  press,  and  in  tlu;  llatteiy 
it  has  lavished  upon  the  nation  and  the  army.  After 
largely  contributing  to  force  the  Government  into  wai", 
it  did  its  best,  when  the  ]a'ii|ier  time  for  making  peace 
arrived,  to  prevent  the  contest  being  brought  to  an 
honourable  and  advantageous  do.se.  It  had  so  vaunted 
the  prowess  of  the  army,  so  unduly  exalted  the  expec- 
tations of  the  2)eople,  that  there  was  no  account  made 
by  the  multitude  of  the  dilliculties  and  dangers  in- 


sep;iral)le  liom  a  eontiniiniion  of  the  strug;,'le.  In  the 
jiopiilar  idea,  the  Spini-li  -oldiir  had  but  to  siiuw 
himself  to  vanquish,  and  ilwi-i'  wa.s  no  ri;i.sou  why 
|ieaee  >iiouM  not  Ije  signed  at  Fez  in-tead  of  at  Tctuan. 
The  .irmy,  on  the  other  hiind,  conscious  of  the  siill'er- 
ings  and  sacrilices  by  which  its  successes  had  l)een  won, 
judging  of  future  dilliculties  by  th(jse  it  had  surniouiited, 
ajiprecialing  at  his  just  value  a  brave  and  warlike, 
although  iinmilitary  foe,  and  also,  as  I  bcli(,ve,  lorni- 
iiig  a  iiK.-re  modest  estimate  of  its  own  jirowess  and 
elUiieiicy  than  that  which  had  Ijeeli  proeiaiincd  by  the 
Spanish  journalists,  thought  that  the  time  had  come 
for  peace,  and  rightly  judg(!d  that  Spain  w<juld  gain 
nothing  by  |irolonging  war.  The  day  before  1  left 
Africa  news  hail  reached  the  eamji  that  the  treaty  had 
given  but  little  satisfaclion  in  Spain,  and  I  heard 
among  the  officers  more  than  one  expression  of  disgust 
at  the  intelligence.  !My  inqiiii'ic'S  here,  however,  and 
inforinatioii  on  which  J  can  rely  from  M:i.drid  and 
otiiir  large  towns,  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  sen- 
sible part  of  the  nation,  the  inttdligent,  the  industrhjus 
— all,  in  short,  who  have  something  to  lose,  and  taxes 
to  pay,  and  who  are  not  interested  in  stimulating 
discontent  with  the  present  Go\ernment — are  well 
pleased  lli.at  the  war  is  over,  consider  the  conditions  of 
jieace  highly  taviairable,  and  desire  only  that  they  may 
Ijc  faithfully  executed. 

As  a  result  of  the  S|)aiiish  campaign  it  soon  became 
quite  clear  that  it  was  a  great  mistake.  Tlu^  minister, 
lierrera,  and  his  friends,  ent(!rtaiiicd  dn.'ams  and  pro- 
jects which   they  were    utterly  iucaiiabh;  of  realising. 

What  France  has  done  in  Algeria  tlay  seem  to  have 
as|iircd  to  do  in  ^MoiuccfJ — a  country  of  twice  or  thrice 
the  population  of  that  which  France  has  conquered  in 
Africa,  at  an  immense  expense  of  men  and  money,  and 
after  thirty  years  of  obstinate  struggle.  They  thought 
that  extensive  possessions  in  Africa,  and  the  protracted 
hostilities  ciitaileil  by  their  coni|Uest  and  retention, 
would  form  a  good  school  for  the  Spanish  ai'my.  In 
fact,  they  were  bent  ujion  a  parody  of  rrance.  They 
lost  sight  of  a  few  important  differences.  They  forgot 
that,  whih;  France  has  a  population  of  3G,000,00(»,  Spain 
has  lait  15,000,000  or  lu,OO0,OO(l;  that  France  can 
keej)  Algeria  in  order  with  a  tenth  pai't  of  her  enormoiLS 
standing  army,  while  Spain,  although  she  may  be,  as 
she  now  boasts,  aide  mi  an  emergency  to  send  into  the 
field  ujiwards  of  200,000  ellicicnl  troops,  has  no  need 
to  maintain  one-half  of  that  force,  and  would  be  drain- 
ing her  exchequer  and  plunging  into  financial  embar- 
rassments liy  (loiiig  more,  and  by  protracting  a  war  of 
con(|uest  in  Morocco.  1  have  heard  it  urgeil  in  con- 
versation, by  jiersons  from  whom  sounder  views  tuight 
have  been  expected,  that  exten.'-ive  pos-scssious  in 
Africa  would  be  advantag(M>us  to  Spain,  as  an  outlet 
for  the  considerable  number  of  emigrants  that  now 
annually  resort  to  Montevideo  and  other  distant  ]ilaces, 
as  well  as  to  Algeria.  N(jw,  there  can  bo  no  reason 
for  emigration  from  a  thinly-peopled  and  naturally 
rich  country  like  Sjiaiii,  (;xcept  that  of  misgovern- 
ment.  Sjiaiiiaids  in  gemu'al  are  much  attached  to 
th(  Ir  native  land,  and  when  they  abandon  it  to  seek  a 
precarious  existence  in  unknown  and  distant  legions, 
wo  may  be  siu'c  that  it  is  misery  ami  want  of  enqiloy- 
meut  that  drive  tlieiii  forth.  If  Spain  wishes  to  retain 
her  children  at  home,  where  there  is  amjile  room  and 
much  need  for  all  ol'tliem,she  will  employ  her  increasing 
resources,  not  in  (Juixotic  wars,  but  in  domestic  im- 
provement.    What  great  goo"!  might  have  been  done. 
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■what  iinjiortiint  uml  piofitable  puMic  works  advanced 
ami  undcrtakfii,  with  tlic  money  she  has  spi-iit  in  thi.-< 
African  camjiaign,  and  the  recovery  of  wliich  is  now 
1  ly  many  thoiight  so  d<  mhtful !  Railways,  n )ads,  artesian 
wells,  stimulus  to  indus^i-y — arc  not  these  better  worth 
paying  for  than  the  Laricii  glories  of  a  campaign  which 
has  cost,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  tin-  lives  of 
l.j,00tl  able-bodied  young  men,  and  nearly  tliiee 
millions  sterling  I  Suppose  eveu  the  case  that  the 
Moor  prove  insolvent,  and  that  Tetiian  and  the  valley 
between  it  and  the  sea  remain  in  the  hands  of  Spain, 
as  lias  been  so  much  clamoured  for  in  that  country. 
It  is  ditKcult  to  imagine  a  more  uudesiralile  and  un- 
profitable acquisition.  It  might  gratify  the  vanity  rpf 
the  <iueen  and  a  part  of  the  nation,  but  that  gi'atiti- 
cation  must  be  of  heavy  annual  cost.  Had  Tetuan  a 
good  port,  and  were  the  districts  around  it  peopled  by 
an  industrious  and  civilised  race,  it  might,  as  I  have 
before  pointed  out,  become  an  extremely  flouiishing 
place.  The  extensive  valleys  east  and  west  of  it, 
naturally  fertile,  might  be  drained  and  rcndereil 
wonderfully  productive,  and  railways  miglit  lie  made 
througli  them  at  small  exiiense.  But  this  supposes  a 
state  of  things  entirely  different  from  that  under  which 
the  Spaniards  would  possess  it.  They  would  be  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  a  savage,  warlike  population, 
whose  goodwill  they  would  in  vain  attempt  to  win,  and 
from  wliose  inroads  they  could  secure  themselves  only 
by  retaining  tliero  a  large  military  force.  In  times  of 
the  greatest  apjiaient  tranquillity  they  would  be  liable 
to  .sudilen  molestation  from  the  wild  and  fanatical  tribes 
by  whom  they  woidd  be  environed.  Supplies  from  tin- 
neighbouring  country  they  could  never  reckon  upon  ; 
the  floors,  whenever  they  chose,  could  cut  off  every- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  ]tlacc  would  have  to  be  jiro- 
visioned  by  fleets  of  tran.sports,  and  the  stores  thus 
received  must  be  conveyed  under  escort  ovi  r  the  seven 
miles  between  the  shore  and  the  city.  Di^mi.ssing  as 
preposterous  the  idt'a  of  making  Tetuan  the  base  of 
operations  for  future  Spanish  conquests  in  Africa,  and 
■supjiosing  Spain  to  retain  the  city  and  the  land  between 
it  and  the  sea,  she  would  have  to  keep  permanently 
thei'e  and  in  the  lines  of  Ceuta  an  army  of  20,000  men. 
This  is  the  estimate  accepted  by  all  those  pei-sons  I 
have  met  with,  military  or  civilians,  who  have  had  op- 
])0rtunities  of  making  themselves  ])ractically  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  character 
and  disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  There  would  be  no 
chance  of  compensation  for  the  cost  of  so  considerable 
an  establishment.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  trade 
that  couhl  bo  carried  on  thence,  nor  in  tin?  produce 
of  the  small  tract  of  territory  annexed  to  Tetuan,  ami 
which  yields  little  but  what  may  be  eipially  well  culti- 
vated in  southern  Spain ;  and  that  the  town,  for  its 
own  sake,  is  not  ^^■(n•th  the  keeping,   you  will  have 


gathered  from  former  h^tter-s.  I  belie\f  that  in  Spain 
\  ery  exaggerated  ideas  have  been  formed  of  tin-  wealth, 
splendour  and  value  of  Tetuan.  A  certain  licence  i> 
idways  conceded  to  travellers  in  little  known  lands ; 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  flights  of  southern 
imaginations,  heated  by  the  excitement  of  success,  and 
dweding  on  the  scene  of  recent  triumphs;  and  we  must 
not  l>c  surprised  if  some  of  the  accounts  of  Tetuan  trans- 
mitted to  Spain  have  painted  that  tilthy  ^^ orthle.ss  city 
in  colours  rather  too  glowing.  General  Rios,  who  rules 
in  Tetium,  and  is  q-uirtered  in  the  best  house  in  the 
pl.ice,  is  doubtless  -juite  tmaware  that  he  dwells  iu  a 
palace  such  as  we  read  of  in  the  Arabian  ^^iyhts,  and 
uiight  find  paralleled  in  the  abodes  of  oriental  grandees 
and  potentates,  but  which  we  should  certainly  seek  in 
v.dii  in  Tetuan.  He  would  probably  gladly  exchange 
the  acco.i.modations  aftbrded  l>y  the  residence  of  the 
riciiest  of  Tetuan's  inhabitants  for  those  of  a  modest 
European  hKlging-house.  The  truth  is  that  Tetuan  is 
altogether  a  wietched  place,  according  to  European 
ideas.  It  has  a  very  few  large  houses,  whos-e  arrange- 
ments are  completely  op)^o^ed  to  all  our  notions  of  com- 
fort; the  remaind '1  of  the  buildings  conqiosing  it  are 
misei-.ible  cribs,  iu  which  the  filth  of  ages  nestles ;  its 
streets  are  intricate,  squalid, and  evil-smelling;  and  the 
U'cneral  nu^'-,  ry  of  its  aspect  is  now  increased  by  exten- 
sive demnitious  recently  made  by  the  Spaniards  with 
a  strategic  object.  Its  site  is  magnificent,  and  worthy 
to  be  covered  by  a  city  of  jialaces.  Around  it  are 
fertile  plains  and  hill-slopes  clothed  with  olive  and 
\  iiie;  tig  and  orange  in  front  and  rear :  on  either  hand 
picturesque  mountain  ranges;  in  the  distance  the  Me- 
ilitei'ranean :  on  one  side,  rippling  through  a  ravine, 
and  almost  washing  the  walls  of  the  lowest  houses,  a 
clear  river;  within  the  town  water  everywhere,  little 
availed  of,  at  least  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  by  a  large 
portion  of  its  present  inhabitants.  Demolish  Tetuan, 
pa>s  the  ploughshare  over  its  foundations,  irrigate  it  for 
a  week  with  chloride  of  lime,  and  build  there  a  model 
city,  with  a  flower-lillcd  patio  to  every  house,  and 
>parkling  fountains  iu  every  street — that  would,  indeed, 
be  a  possession  of  beauty  such  as  any  country  might 
covet,  even  at  some  cost  to  keep  it;  but  Tetuan,  as  it 
now  exists,  is  not  worth  retention. 

Such  towns,  fi-oni  Mogador  to  Kandahar,  all  resemble 
one  another,  in  their  fallen  condition.  Scarcely  a  INlus- 
sulmau  city  is  now  to  be  met  with,  not  eveu  excepting 
Constantinople,  Cairo,  or  Teheran,  where  putting  aside 
the  palaces  of  the  ruling  powers  and  their  satellites, 
and  the  abodes  of  Kuropeans,  everything  is  not  falling 
into  ruin.  The  halo  of  romance  and  the  memory 
of  the  j)ast  invc.>t  the  East  with  an  interest  that 
nothing  can  efface,  but  the  reality  will  be  found  by 
many  travellers  to  bo  very  different  from  the  concep- 
tions that  are  formed  at  home. 
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